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INTRODUCTION. 


In the Introduction to the first volume of the translatioa 
of the ‘ Vedinta-SOtras with 5ahkara’s Commentary ’ (V(d. 
xxxiv of this Series) I have dwelt at some length on the 
interest which R&minu^’s Commentary may claim— *as 
being, on the one hand, the fullest exposition of what may 
be called the Theistic Vedanta, and as supplying on 
the other, with means of penetrating to the true meaning 
of B4dariya»a’s Aphorisms. I do not wish to enter here 
into a fuller discussion of R&mdni^’s work in either of 
these aspects ; an .adequate treatment of them would, more- 
over, require considerably more space than is at my 
disposal. Some very useful material for the right under- 
standing of R4m&ni^’s work is to be found in the 
‘Analytical Outline of Contents’ which Messrs. M. Rah- 
^ g4Mrya and M. B. Varadar^^ Aiyahgir have prefixed to 
the first volume of their scholarly translation of the 
iSribhdshya (Madras, 1899). 

The question as to what the Sfitras really teach is a 
critical, not a philosophical one. This distinction seems 
to have been imperfectly realised by several of those 
critics, writing in India, who have examined the views ex- 
pressed in my Introduction to the translation of Sahkara's 
Commentary. A writer should not be taxed with * philo- 
sophic incompetency,’ ‘ hopeless theistic bias due to early 
training,’ and the like, simply because he, on the basis of 
a purely critical investigation, considers himself entitled to 
maintain that a certain ancient document sets forth one 
philosophical view rather than another. 1 have nojrhere 
expressed an opinion as to the comparative philosoiducsd 
value of the systems of Sankara and RAmanqfu; not 
because 1 have no definite c^inions on this point, but 
because to introduce them into a critical enquiry would 
be purposeless if not t^jectionable. 

The question as to the true meuiii^ the Sfttras ii 
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no doubt of some interest ; although the interest of 
problems of this kind may easily be over-estimated. 
Among the remarks of critics on my treatment of this 
problem I have found little of solid value. The main argu- 
ments which I have set forth, not so much in favour of 
the adequacy of Rdmdnufa’s interpretation, as against the 
validity of 5aAkardX’arya’s understanding of the Sfttras, 
appear to me not to have been touched. I do not by any 
means consider the problem a hopeless one ; but its solution 
will not be advanced, in any direction, but by those who 
will be at the trouble of submitting the entire body of the 
Sutras to a new and detailed investigation, availing them- 
selves to the full of the help that is to be derived from the 
study of all the existing Commentaries. 

The present translation of the ^’ribhdshya claims to be 
faithful on the whole, although T must acknowledge that 
I have aimed rather at making it Intelligible and, in a 
certain sense, readable than scrupulously accurate. If 
I had to rewrite it, I should feel inclined to go even further 
in the same direction. Indian Philosophy would, in my 
opinion, be more readily and widely appreciated than it is 
at present, if the translators of philosophical works had been* 
somewhat more concerned to throw their versions into a forpi 
less strange and repellent to the western reader than literal 
renderings from technical Sanskrit must needs be in many 
passages. I am not unaware of the peculiar dangers of 
the plan now advocated — among which tht most obvious 
is the temptation it offers to the translator of deviating 
from the text more widely than regard for clearness would 
absolutely require. And I am conscious of having failed 
in this respect in more than one instance. In other 
cases I have no doubt gone astray through an imperfect 
understanding of the author s meaning. The fact is, that 
as yet the time has hardly come for fully adequate 
translations of comprehensive works of the type of the 
SrJbhashya, the authors of which wrote with reference — 
in many cases tacit — to an immense and highly technical 
philosophical literature which Is only just beginning to be 
studied, and comprehended in part, by European scholars. 
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It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the help 
which I have received from various quarters in preparing this 
translation. Pam/rt Gahg&dhara SAstrin, C. I. E., of the 
Benares Sanskrit College, has, with unwearying kindness 
and patience, supplied me throughout with comments of 
his own on difficult sectidns of the text Pa/r/rit SvAmin 
Rdma MLfra 5dstrin has rendered me frequent assistance 
in the earlier portion of my task. And to Mr. Au Venis, the 
learned Principal of the Benares Sanskrit Collie, I am 
indebted for most instructive notes on some passages of 
a peculiarly technical and abstruse character. Nor can 
I conclude without expressing my sense of obligation to 
Colonel G. A. Jacob, whose invaluable * Concordance to 
the Ihincipal Upanishads' lightens to an incalculable 
degree the task of any scholar who is engaged in work 
bearing on the VedAnta. 
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FIRST ADHYAYA. 

FIRST PADA. 

May my mind be filled with devotion towards the 
highest Brahman, the abode of Lakshmi ; who is luminously 
revealed in the Upanishads ; who in sport produces, sus- 
tains, and reabsorbs the entire Universe; whose only aim 
is to foster the manifold classes of beings that humbly 
worship him. 

The nectar of the teaching of Parlrara^s son .(Vyisa), — 
which was brought up from the middle of the milk-ocean 
of the Upanishads — which restores to life the souls whose 
vital strength had departed owing to the heat of the fire 
of transmigratory existence —which was well guarded by 
file teachers of old — which was obscured by the mutual 
conflict of manifold opinions, — may intelligent men daily 
enjoy that as it is now presented to them in my words. 

The lengthy explanation (vr/tti) of the Brahma-sfltras 
which was* composed by the Reverend Bodh^yana has 
been abridged by former teachers; according to their 
views the words of the SCitras will be explained in this 
present w'ork. 

I. Then therefore the enquir^^ into Brahman. 

In this SOtra the word ‘then’ expresses immediate 
sequence; the word ‘therefore* intimates that what has 
taken place (viz. the study of the karinak4«//a of the Veda) 
constitutes the reason (of the enquiry into Brahman). For 
the fact is that the enquiry into (lit. ‘ the 4esire to know *) 
Brahman — the fruit of which enquiry is Ihfinite in nature 
and permanent — follows immediately in lthc case of him 
who, having read the Veda together liith its auxillaiy 
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disciplines, has reached the knowledge that the fruit of 
mere works is limited and non-permanent, and hence has 
conceived the desire of final release. 

V The compound ‘ brahma^n^//As^ * is to be explained as 
^ the enquiry of Brahman/ the genitive case ‘ of Brahman * 
being understood to denote the object ; in agreement with 
the special rule as to the meaning of the genitive’' case, 
Pd/iini II, 3, 65. It might be said that even if we accepted 
the general meaning of the genitive case — whlcli is that 
of connexion in general -Brahman’s position (in the above 
compound) as an object vi{ould be established by the 
circumstance that the ‘enquiry’ demands an object; but 
in agreement with the principle that the direct denota- 
tion of a word is to be preferred to a meaning inferred 
we take /the genitive case ‘of Brahman' as denoting the 
object. I 

The word ‘Brahman’ denotes the highest Person (puru- 
shottama), who is essentially free from all imperfections 
and possesses numberless classes of auspicious qualities of 
unsurpassable excellence. The term ‘ Brahman ' is applied 
to any things which possess tiie c|uality of greatness 
(br^hattva, from the root ‘ brih ‘) ; but j.)rimarily denotes 
that which possesses greatness, of essential nature as well 
as of qualities, in unlimited fulne-^s; and such is only the 
Lord of all. Hence the word ‘ Brahiran’ primarily denotes 
him alone, and in a secondary denv::tivc sense only those 
things which possess some small ]>ari of the Land's quali- 
ties ; for it would be improper (o assume several meanings 
for the word (so that it would dcn.olc primarily or directly 
more than one thing). The case is analogous to that of 
the term ‘bhagavath’ The Lord only is cnqtiired into, 
for the sake of immortality, by ail those who are aftlicted 
w'ith the triad of pain. Hence tlie Lord of all is tliat 
Brahman which, according to the SCitra, constitutfs the 
object of enquiry. The word ' 15 a dcsidcrative 

formation meaning ‘desire to know/ And as in the 

* * Bhagavat ' denotes primaril);the Lord, the Divinity; second- 
arily anv holy person. 
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case of any desire the desired object is the chief thing, 
the Sfttra means to enjoin knowledge — which is the 
object of the desire of knowledge. The purport of the 
entire SCitra then is as follows : * Since the fruit of 
works known through the earlier part of the MimAws^ 
is limited and non-pcrrnanent, and since the fruit of the 
knowledge of Brahman — which knowledge is to be reached 
through the latter part of the MimawsA— is unlimited and 
permanent; for this reason Brahman is to be known, after 
the knowledge of works has previously taken plac^ — The 
same meaning is expressed by the Vr/ttik&ra when saying 
* after the comprehension of works has taken place there 
follows the enquiry into Brahman/ And that the enquiry 
into works and that into Brahman constitute one body 
of doctrine, he (the V; /tt'k/ira) will declare later on ‘this 
5iiriraka-doctrine is connected with r/aiminrs doctrine as 
^.ontained in sixteen adhySyas ; this proves the tw^o to 
constitute one body of doctrine/ (^Hcnce the earlier and 
the later MimAwsA are separate only in so far as there 
is a difference of matter to be taught by each ; in the same 
way as the two halves of the Purva MimS/^/s^-sutras, con- 
•sisting of six adhyayas each, arc separate^; and as each 
adhy&ya is separate. The entire Mim&wsS-jistra — which 
begins with the Sutra ‘ Now^ therefore the enquiry into 
religious duty* and concludes with the S4tra ‘(P'rom there 
is) no return on account of scriptural statement ' — has, 
owing to the special character of the contents, a definite 
order of internal succession. This is as follows. At first 
the precept ‘one is to learn one’s own text (svMhyAya) ’ 
enjoins the apprehension of that aggregate of syllabli^ 
which is called ‘Veda/ and is here referred to as ‘svS- 
dhy^ya/ Next there arises the desire to know^ of what 
nature the ‘ Learning * enjoined is to be, and how^ it is to 
be done. Here there come in certain injunctions such as 

* The first six books of the Pflrva Mfmiws^-sfttras give rules 
for the fundamental forms of the sacrifice ; while the last six books 
leach how these rules are to be applied to the so-called modified 
forms. 
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il^^teiwiai be biii^&ted in his dghtb j'eftr ' sad ' Hic 
{#b> taalee him nedte the V(Kk * ; and certain rules 
tfiftdal observances and nntrktions— such as * having 
fer&Nmi&d the nipikarman on the full moon of Srivam 
Or Praodhlftapada acoordii^ to prescription, he is to study 
file saotod verses for four mondis and a half — wldch enjoin 
att dM'fequired detaQs. 

Firnn aH these it is understood that the study en- 
joined has for its result the apprehension of the aggregate 
of syllables called Veda, on the part of a pupil who has 
been initiated hy a teacher sfuung from a good family, 
leading a virtuous life,*and ptmeaaing purity of soul ; 
who practises certain si>ecia] observances and restric- 
tions ; and who learns by repeating what is recited by the 
teacher. 

And this study of the Veda is of the nature of a sav/skira 
of the text, since the form of the injunction * the Veda is to 
be studied* shows that the Veda is the object (of the 
action of studying). By a sarwskira is understood an acti(»i 
whoeby somethii^ is htted to produce some other efiect ; 
and that the Veda should be the object of such a sanvskAia 
is quite appropriate, since it gives rise to the knowledge 
of the four chief ends of human action — ^viz. religious duty, 
wealth, pleasure and final release — and of the means to 
effect them; and since it helps to effect those ends by 
itself also, viz. by mere mechanical repetition (apart from 
any knowledge to which it may give rise). 

The injunction as to the study of the Veda thus aims 
only at the apprehension of the £^;gr^;ate of syllables 
(constituting the Veda) according to certain rules; it is 
in tills way analogous to the recital of mantras. 

It is further observed that tiie Veda thus apprehoAded 
throng readily spontaneously gives rise to the hhaw tti* 
certain things unl^rving certain purposes, A perscui, 
tibi^efore, who has formed notions of those i^ln^gs hanie- 
diately, te. mi the mere apprdiension of thf text (rf the 
Veda through reading, thereupon naturalljr a^ies hiniadf 
to the ttudy of the Mtminis&, which consists in a, hieliMsdIicali 
discuamon of .the sentences constitutii^ the tott «f 
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Veda, imd haa fts teault the accundxi deteraiinatioa of 
the oature of those things and thdr difletent modes. 
Through this ^dy die student aseertahts the i^macter 
of the injunetioos of trork which form part of the Veda, 
and observes that all work leads only to aon-permaitent 
results ; and as, on the other hand, he inifiediately becomes 
aware that the Upanishad s^tirnis-r-whieh $>rOI pan of 
the Veda which he has apprehended Ihroe^ readhig — 
refer to an infinite and permanent result, Vis. immortality, 
he applies himself to the <study of the 5 triraka*Biiro&ms&, 
which consists in a systenmtk: diacusdem of the Vedthita- 
texts, and has for its resnlt the accurate determinadon 
of their sense. That the fruit of mere works is transitory, 
while the result of the knowiedge of Brahman is somethii^ 
permanent^ the Veddnta-tekts declare in many places — 
'And as here the world acquired by work perishes, so 
there the world acquired by merit perishes ’ {Kh. Up. VIII, 
1,6); ‘ That work of his has an end ’ (Brf Up, III, 8 , lo) ; 

‘ By non^permanent works the Permanent is not obtained ' 
(Ka Up. I, 2, lo); ‘Frail indeed are those boats, the 
sacrifices* (Mu. Up. I, a, 7); 'Let a Brahma/ra, after he 
1ms examined all these worlds that are gained by worics, 
acquire freedom from all desires. What is not made can- 
not be gained by what is made. To understand this, let 
the pupil, with fuel in his hand, go to a teacher who is 
learned anS dwells entirely in Brahman. To that pupil 
who has approached him respectfully, whose mind is alto- 
gether calm, the wise teacher truly tidd that knowledge 
of Brahman through udiich he knows the imperifiial^ 
true Person* (Mu. Up. I, a, la, 13).— ‘Told’ here means 
' he is to telL*— On the other hand. ‘ He who knows Brah- 
man attains the Highest* (Taitt Up. II, 1, »); ‘He who 
sees this docs not see death ’ {Kk. Up. VII, 86, a) ; * He 
becomes a* self-ruler' {Kk Up. VII, 35, a); ‘ Knowing him 
he becomes immortal h«re ’ (Taitt Ar. l|I, la, 7) ; * Having 
known him he passes over d^di ; there |i no other to 
go ' (.Svet Up. VI, TJ) ; ‘ Having kitown separate 1^ Self 
and the Mover, pleased therd^ gofi iiiwatoli^V 
(Svet Op. 1, 6 ). 
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But*— an objection here is rai$ed-~the mere learning of the 
Veda ^th its auxiliary disdpUnes gives rise to the know- 
ledge that the heavenly world and the like are the results 
dl works, and that all such results are transitory, while 
immortality is the fruit of meditation on Brahman.^ Pos- 
sessing suA knowledge, a person desirous of final release 
may at once proceed to the enquiry into Brahmafi ; and 
what need is there of a systematic consideration of religious 
duty (i. e. of the study of the Pfirva Mlm&wsft)? — If this 
reaspnihg were valid, we reply, the person desirous of 
release need not even apply ^himself to the study of the 
5&r!raka MtmdMsA, since Brahman is known from the mere 
reading of the Veda with its auxiliary disciplines. — ^Tnic. 
Such knowledge arises indeed immediately (without deeper 
enquiry). But a matter apprehended in this immediate 
way is not raised above doubt and mistake. Hence a sys- 
tematic discussion of the Ved&nta-texts must be under- 
taken in order that their sense may be fully ascertained. — 
We agree. But you will have to admit that for the very 
same rea»>n we must undertake a systematic enquiry into 
rdigious duty ! 


THE SMALL pORVAPAKSHA. 

But — a further objection is urged— as that which has to 
precede the systematic enquiry into Brahman we should 
assjgn something which that enquiry necessarily presup- 
pp^. The enquiry into the nature of duty, however, does 
n(ft form such a prerequisite, since a consideration of the 
VedAnta-texts may be undertaken by any one who has 
read those texts, even if he is not acquainted wi^h worka 
-—But in the VedAnta-texts there are ^joined medita- 
tions on the U(%!tha and the Iflre whkh are matters 
auxiliary to works ; and such meditatioos are not pc»sible 
for him who is not acquainted with th<^ works I—Yotf 
who raise this objection clearly are ignorant of what kind 
of knowledge the S'Arfraka MtmAwsA is concerned with! 
What that jAstra aims 'at is<to destroy ecwipletdy that 
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wrong knowledge which is the root of all pain, for man, 
liable to birth, old age, and death, and all the numberless 
other evils connected with transmigratory existence— evils 
that spring from the view, due to b^nningless Nescience, 
that there is plurality *of existence; and to that end the 
x&stra endeavours to establish the knowledge of the unity 
of the Self. Now to this knowledge, the knowledge of 
works — which is based on the assumption of plurality of 
existence — is not only useless but even opposed. The 
consideration of the Udgltha and the like, which is sup* 
plementary to works only, finds a place in the VedAnta* 
texts, only because like them it is of the nature of know- 
ledge ; but it has no direct connexion with the true topic 
of those texts. Hence some prerequisite must be indicated 
which has reference to the principal topic of the sAstnu — 
Quite so ; and this prerequisite is just the knowledge of 
works ; for scripture declares that final release results from 
knowledge with works added. The Sfltra-writer himself 
says further on ‘And there is need of all works, on account 
of the scriptural statement of sacrifices and the like’ (Ve. 
SO. Ill, 4, afi). And If the required works were not known, 
ohe could not determine which works have to be combined 
with knowledge and which not. Hence the knowledge 
of works is just the necessaiy prerequisite. — Not so, we 
reply. That which puts an end to Nescience is exclu- 
sively the knowledge of Brahman, which is pure intelligence 
and antagonistic to all plurality. For final release consists 
just in the cessation of Nescience; how then can works — to 
which there attach endless differences connected with caste, 
Airama, object to be accomplished, means and mode of 
accomplishment, &c — ever supply a^means for the cessation 
of ignorance, which is essentially the cessation of the view 
that difference exists? That works, the results of which 
are transit.o<y» contrary to final release, and that such 
release can be effected through knowledge only, scripture 
declares in many places ; compare all the passages quoted 
above (p. 7). 

As to the assertion that knowlet^ Quires sa^fices 
and other works, we remarik that — as follows from the 
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, esseotial contrariety of knowl^ge and works, and as further 
a{^[>ears from an accurate a}n8ideiation of the words of 
scri{i|Ure — pious works can contribute only towards the 
rise of'the desire of knowledge, in so far namely as they 
dear the internal organ (of knowledge), but can have no 
|^|||tence on the production of the fruit, i.e. knowledge 
Uself. For the scriptural passage concerned runs as fol« 
lows : * Br&hmanas desire to know him by the study of the 
Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts,’ &c. (Brr. Up. XI, 4, aa). 

According to this passage, the desire only of knowledge 
springs up through works ; while another text teaches that 
calmness, self-restraint, and So on, are the direct means for 
the origination of knowledge itself. (Having become tran- 
quil, calm, subdued, satisfied, patient, and collected, he is 
to see the Self within the Self (B«. Up. IV, 4, 23).) 

The process thus is as follows. After the mind of a man 
has been cleatted of all impurities through works per- 
formed in many preceding states of existence, without a 
view to special forms of reward, there arises in him the 
desire of knowledge, and thereupon — through knowledge 
itself originated by certain scriptural texts — ‘ Being only, 
this was in the banning, one only without a second ’ 
(ATA. Up. VI, I, 2); ‘Truth, Knowledge, the Infinite, is 
Brahman’ (Taitt. Up. II, i) ; ‘ Without parts, without actions, 
calm, without fault, without taint ’ ( 5 vet. Up. VI, 19) ; ‘ This 
Self is Brahman ’ (Bri. Up. II, 5, 19); ‘ Thou art that ’ (AT//. 
Up. VI, 9, 7), Nescience comes to an end. Now, ‘ hear- 
ing,’ ‘ reflection,' and ‘ meditation,’ are helpful towards 
cognising the sense of these Vedic texts. ‘ Hearing ’ 
(rvavana) means the apprehension of the sense of scripture, 
together with collateral at^uments, from a teacher who 
possesses the true insight, viz. that the Ved&nta-texts 
establish the doctrine of the unity of the Self. * Reflec- 
tion’ (maaanam) means the confirmation witihin' oneself of 
the sense taught by the teacher, by means of arguments 
showing it alone to be suitable. ‘ Meditation ’ (nididhyisa- 
nam) finally means the constant holding of that sense before 
one’s mind, so as to dispel thereby the antagonistic begin- 
ningless imagination of plurality. In the ease of him who 
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through ‘hearing,’ ‘reflection/ and roeditadooi’ im dis* 
dispelled the entire imaginatiPh of plurality, the knowledge 
of the sense of Ved&nta-texts puts an emi to hTescieoce ; 
and what we therefore require is a state'ciient of the imhs- 
pensable prerequisites o^such ‘ hearing/ ‘ reflation/ and so 
on. Now of such prerequisites there are four, viz. dis* 
crimination of what is permanent and what is non-perma- 
nent ; the full possession of calmness of mind, self-restraint 
and similar means; the renunciation of all enjo3nnent of 
fruits here below as well as in the next world ; and the 
desire of final release. 

Without these the desire of knowledge cannot arise ; 
and they are therefore known, from the very nature of the 
matter, to be necessary prerequisites. To sum up: The 
root of bondage is the unreal view of plurality which itself 
has its root in 'Nescience that conceals the true being of 
Brahman. Bondage itself thus is unreal, and is on that 
account cut short, together with its root, by mere know- 
ledge. Such knowledge is originated by texts such as 
* That art thou ' ; and work is of no help either towards its 
nature, or its origination, or its fruit (i. e. release). It is 
on the other hand helpful towards the desire of knowledge, 
which arises owing to an increase of the element of good- 
ness (sattva) in the soul, due to the destruction of the 
elements of passion (ragasi) and darkness (tamas) which are 
the root of all moral eviL This use is referred to in the 
text quoted above, ‘ Brl^ma«as wish to know him/ &c. 
As, therefore, the knowledge of works is of no use towards 
the knowledge of Brahman, we must acknowledge as the 
prerequisite of the latter knowledge the four means men- 
tioned above. 

THE SMALL SIDDHANTA. 

To this argumentation we make the Ibllowii^ reply. 
We admit that release consists <mly in tiie cessation of 
Nescience, and that this CMsatton results entirely from 
the knowledge of Brahman. But a distinction haa.h^ 
to be made r^atdihg the natun: of this knowledge whi«|ik 
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tite VedAata-texts aim at cmjoining for the purpose of 
puttiS^ an end to Nesdence. Is it merely the know- 
ledge of the sense of sentences which oi%tnates from the 
sentences? or is it knowledge in the form pf meditation 
(up&sana) which has the knowledge just referred to^as its 
antecedent? It cannot be knowledge of the former kind ; 
fca* shch knowledge springs from the mere apprehension of 
the sentence, apart from any special injunction, and more- 
over we do not observe that the cessation of Nescience is 
eilected by such knowledge merely. Our adversary mil 
perhaps attempt to explain things in the following way. 
The VedAnta-texts do not, h% will say, produce that know- 
ledgfe which makes an end of Nescience, so long as the 
Imagination of plurality is not dispelled. And the fact that 
such knowledge, even when produced, does not at once and 
for every one put a stop to the view of plurality by no means 
subverts my opinion ; for, to mention an analc^ous in- 
stance, the double appearance of the moon — presenting itself 
to a person affected with a certain weakness of vision — docs 
not come to an end as soon as the oneness of the moon 
has been apprehended by reason. Moreover, even without 
having come to an end, the view of plurality is powerless*to 
effect further bpQ^ge, as soon as the root, i. e. Nescienc^ 
has once been culL^ But this defence we are unable to 
admit. It is impossible that knowledge should not arise 
when its means, i. e. the texts conveying knowledge, are once 
present. And we observe that even whoi there exists an 
antagonistic imaginatiob (interfering with the rise of know- 
ledge), inimmation given by competent persons, the pres- 
jflfce of characteristic marks (on which a correct inference 
may be based), and the like give rise to knowledge which 
sublates the erroneous imagination. Nor can we admit 
that even after the sense of texts has been apprehended, 
the view of plurality may continue owing to some small 
remainder of beginningless imagination. For as this ima- 
gination which constitutes the means for the view of 
plurality is itself false, it is necessarily put an eild to by 
the rise of true knowledge. If this did not take place, that 
im^nation would never'eome to an end, since derc «» no 
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other means but !cnowle(%e to effect its cessation. To say 
that the view of plurality, which is the effect of that imagi- 
nation, contlnu<» even after its root ha# been cut, is mere 
nonsense. The instan^ of some one seeing the mdon 
double is not analogous. For in his case the non*cessaticHa 
of wrong knowledge explains itself from the circumstance 
that the cause of wrcmg knowledge, viz. the real defect of 
the eye which does not admit of being sublated by know- 
ledge, is not removed, although that whidi Wuld sublate 
wrong knowledge is near. On tlm other hand, effects, 
such as fear and the like, may come to an end because they 
can be sublated by means of knowledge of superior force. 
Moreover, if it were true that knowledge arises through the 
dispelling of the imagination of plurality, the rise of know- 
ledge would really never be brought about. For the 
imagination of plurality has through gradual growth in the 
course of b^nningless time acquired an infinite strength, 
and does not therefore admit of being dispelled by the 
comparatively weak conception of non-duality. Hence 
we conclude that the knowledge which the Veddnta-texts 
aim at inculcating is a knowledge other than the mere 
Imowledge of the sense of sentences, and denoted by 
'dhy&na,’ ‘up&sanA’ (i.e. meditation), and similar terms. 

With this agree scriptural texts such as * Having known 
it, let him practise meditation’ (Br*. Up IV, 4, ai); ‘He 
who, having searched out the Self, knows it’ (KA. Up. 
VIII, 7, i); ‘Meditate on the Self as Om’ (Mu. Up. 
11 , », 6) ; ‘ Having known that, he ts freed from the jaws 
of death’ (itfa. Up. I, 3, 15); ‘Let a ma^ meditate on the 
Self only as his world’ (BW. Up. I, 4 ‘The Self 
is to be seen, to bci heard, to be reflzcted on, to be medi- 
tated on ’ (Br#. Up. IV, 5, 6) ; * That we must search out, 
that we must try to understand’ {Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1). 

(According to the principle of the oneness of purport 
of the different ^r&kh^) all these texts must be viewed as 
agreeing in meaning with the injunction of meditation 
contained in the passive quoted from the B#». Up.;; |md 
what they enjoin is thcntiore meditation* I** the first 
and second passages quoted,*the words ‘having known* §tid 
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searched out* (v^iya ; anuvidya) contain a mere 
reference to (not inl^li^ion of) the apprehension of the 
n^aning of texts, such apprehension subserving medi- 
tation; while the injunction of meditation (whtdt is the 
true purport of the passages) is conveyed by the clauses 
* let him practise meditation ' (pragf&m kurvtta) and * he 
knows it.’ In the same way the clause * the Self is to be 
heard’ is a mere anuv&da, i.e. a mere reference to ^hat 
is already established by other means ; for a person who 
has read tlie Veda observes that it contains instruction 
about matters connected with certain definite purposes, and 
then on his own account applies himself to methodical 
‘ hearing,’ in order definitely to ascertain these matters ; 
‘hearing’ thus is established already. In the same way 
the clause ‘the Self is to be reflected upon’ is a mere 
anuvSda of reflection which is known as a means of con- 
firming what one has ‘heard.’ It is therefore meditation 
only which all those texts enjoin. In agreement with 
this a later SMra also says, ‘ Repetition more than once, 
on account of instruction ’ (Ve. SU. IV, i, i). That the 
knowledge intended to be enjoined as the means of filial 
release is of the nature of meditation, we roi*cIude from the 
circumstance that the terras ‘knowing and ‘meditating’ 
are seen to be used in place of each other in the earlier 
and later parts of Vedic texts. Compare the following 
passives: ‘Let a man meditate on mind as Brahman,* 
and ‘he who knows this shines and warms through his 
celebrity, fame, and glory of countenance’ {K/t, Up. 
Ill, i8, I ; 6). And ‘ He does not know him, for he is not 
complete,’ and ' Let men meditate on him as the Self’ 
(Brf. Up. 1, 4, 7), Ard ‘ He who knows what he knows,’ 
and ‘Teach me the deity on which you meditate’ (JTA. 
Up. IV, 1,6; a, 2). 

‘Meditation’ means steady remeniMiuic^ Le. a con- 
tinuity of steady remembrance, umatemipted Uke the flow 
of oil; in ^jeement with the acrifUtarid filHige witich 
dedares steady ’remembrance ^ be the nieatia of rdease, 
the attainment of remembrance all the ties ate. 
loosened* (/C&. Up. Vlf, ad, i). ...Sudi iwemhoahce is df 
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the same character (form) as seeing (intuition); for tite 
passage quoted has the same purport as the following one, 
* The fetter of the heart is broken, ail doubts are solved, 
and all the works of that man pedidi when he has been 
seen who is hgh a#d low ’ (Mu. Up. II, a, 8). And t|jis 
being ^ we conclude that tl» passage 'the Self is to be 
seen * teaches that ' Meditation ’ has the character of ‘ see- 
ing’ or 'intuition.’ And that remembrance has the 
character of ‘ seeing ' is due to the element of imagination 
(representation) which prevails in it. AH tlds has been set 
forth at length by the V4kyak4ra. ‘ Knowledge (vedana) 
means meditation (upisana), scripture usiig the word in 
that sense’ ; I e. in all Upanishads that knowledge which is 
enjoined as the means of final release is Meditation. The 
Vdkyakdra then propounds a pftrvapaksha (primd fade 
view), ‘Once he is to make the meditation, the matter 
enjoined by scripture being accomplished thereby, as in the 
case of the prayf^^ and the like ’ ; and then sums up 
{gainst this in the words ‘but (meditation) is established 
on account of the term meditation’ ; that means — ^know- 
ledge repeated more than once (i.e. meditation) is deter- 
mined to be the means of Release. — The V4kyak4ra then 
goes on ‘ Meditation is steady remembrance, on the ground 
of observation and statement’ That means — this know- 
ledge, of the form of meditation, and repeated more than 
once, is of the nature of steady remembrance. 

Such leraembrance has been declared to be of the 
character of ‘ seeing,’ and this character of seeing consists 
in its possessing the character of immediate presentation 
(pratyakshati). With reference to remembrance, which thus 
acquires the character of immediate presentation and is the 
means of final release, scripture makes a farther determina- 
bkm, viz. in the passa^^ Ka. Up. 11, 33 , ‘That Self cannot 
be gained by the study of the Veda (•'m^ection’*), nor by 
thought •(‘' meditation ”), nor by much heariig. Wliom the 
Stif chooses, by him it may be gained ; to him the Self 
reveals its This text says a^ irk' that uo^ hear- 

ing, refiection, and meditatjo^ do^ not suffice to gain tiie 
S^, and then declares, 'AVli<^ &e %lf (hooae% by bhsn 
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it may be gained.’ Now a ‘chosen’ one means a most 
beloved person ; the relation being that he by whom that 
Self is held most dear is most dear to the Self. That the 
Lord (bhagavSn) himself endeavours that this most beloved 
person should gain the Self, he himself declares in the 
following words, ‘ To those who are constantly devoted and 
worship with love I give that knowledge by which they 
reach me ’ (Bha. GJ. X, lo), and ‘To him who has know- 
ledge I am dear above all things, and he is dear* to me ’ 
(VII, 17). Hence, he who possesses remembrance, marked 
by the character of immediate presentation (s&kshStk&ra), 
and which itself is dear above all things since the object 
remembered is such ; he, we say, is chosen by the highest 
Self, and by him the highest Self is gained. Steady 
remembrance of this kind is designated by the word 
'devotion ’ (bhakti) ; for this term has the same meaning 
as up&sand (meditation). For this reason scripture and 
smrfti agree in making the following declarations, ‘ A man 
knowing him passes over death ’ ( 5 vet. Up. Ill, 8) ; ‘ Know- 
ing him thus he here becomes immortal’ (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 
12,7); ‘Neither by the Vedas, nor by austerities, norbygifts, 
nor by sacrifice can I be so seen as thou hast seen me. . But 
by devotion exclusive I may in this form be kiiown and 
seen in truth, O Ar^na, and also be entered into ' (Bha. 
Gi. XI, 53, 54); ‘That highest Person, O PArtha, may be 
obtained by exclusive devotion ’ (VIII, 32). 

That of such steady remembrance sacrifices and so on 
are means will be declared later on (Ve. SU. Ill, 4, 26). 
Although sacrifice.^ and the like are enjoined with a view 
to the origination of knowledge (in accordance with the 
passage ‘ They desire to know,’ Brt. Up. IV, 4, 22), it is 
only knowledge in the form of meditation which — being 
daily practised, constantly improved by repetition, and 
continued up to death — is the means of reaching Brahman, 
and hence all the works conriected with the different 
conditions of life are to be performed throughout life only 
for the purpose of originating such knowledge. - This the 
Sfitrak&ra declares inVt. SCI. IV, i, 12; j 6; III, 4,33, 
and other places. The .VAkyakdra also declaies that 
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Steady remcmb^nce results only frmn abstention, and so 
on ; his words being * This (viz. steady remembrances^ 
meditation) is obtained through abstention (viveka), freeness ^ 
of mind (vimoka), repetition (abhyfllsa), works (kriyi), 
virtuous conduct (kaly^/m), freedom from dejection (ana- 
vas&da), absence of exultation (anuddharsha) ; according to 
feasibility and scriptural statement/ The V^kyak&ra also 
gives definitions of all these terms. Abstention (viveka) 
fneans keeping the body clean from all foo/., impure either 
owing to species (such as the flesh of certain animals), or 
abode (such as food bekiiiging to a KAnd^l^. or the like), 
or accidental cause (such as food into which a hair or the 
like Thas fallen). The scriptural passage authorising this 
point is KA, Up. VII, a6, 'The food being pure, the mind 
becomes pure ; the mind being pure, there results steady 
remembrance.* Freeness of mind (vimoka) means absence 
of attachment to desires. The authoritative passage here 
is ‘ Let him meditate with a calm mind * (XA. Up. Ill, 14, r). 
Repetition means continued practice. For this point the 
Bhishya-kAra quotes an authoritative text from Smrfti, 
viz. : Having constantly been absorbed in the thought of 
that being* (sacfi tadbhavabh^ivita^ ; Bha. Gi.VIII, 6). — By 
‘works’ (kriyd) is understood the performance, according 
to one’s ability, of the five great sacrifices. The authori- 
tative passages here are ‘This person who performs works 
is the best of those who know Brahman ’ (Mu. Up. Ill, 
1,4); "knd ‘Him Prihma/ias seek to know by recitation 
of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by fasting ’ 
(Bn. Up. IV, 4, 22).— By virtuous conduct (kalyl^Sni) are 
meant truthfulness, honesty, kindness, liberality, gentleness, 
absence of covetousness. Confirmatory texts are ‘ By truth 
he is to be obtained ’ (Mu. Up. Ill, i, 5), and ‘to them 
belongs that pure Brahman-world’ (Pr. Up. I, 16). — That 
lowness of spirit or want of cheerfulness which results from 
unfavourable conditions of place or time and the remem- 
brance of causes of sorrow, is denoted by {he term ‘ dejec- 
tion * ; the contrary of this is ‘ freedom from dejection/ 
The relevant scriptural passage is *This Self cannot be 
obtained by one lacking in strength * (Mu. Up* III, a, 4). 
C4S3 c 
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Exsdtitioa * is that satisiaction of mind which springs 
firom cifcumstances opposite to those just mentioned ; the 
contrary is ‘absence of exultation.' Ovei^reat satisfaction 
also stands in the way (of meditation). The scriptural 
passage for this is * Calm, subdued,’ &c. (Bn. Up. IV, 4, 
23). — What the V 4 kyakfira means to say is therefore that 
knowledge is realised only through the performance of the 
duly iwescribed works, on the part of a person fulfilling all 
the enumerated conditions. 

Analogously another scriptural passage aays * He who 
knows both knowledge and non-knowledge together, over- 
coming death by non-knowledge reaches the Immortal 
through knowledge^ (ij. Up. ii). Here the term ‘non- 
knowledge’ denotes the works enjoined on the different 
castes and Hrramas ; and the meaning of the text is that, 
having discarded by such works death, i. e. the previous 
works antagonistic to the origination of knowledge, a man 
reaches the Immortal, i.e. Brahman, through knowledge. 
The non-knowledge of which this passage speaks as being 
the means of overcoming death can only mean that which 
is other than knowledge, viz. prescribed works. The word 
has the same sense in the following passage: ‘Firm* in 
traditional knowledge he offered many sacrifices, leaning 
on the knowledge of Brahman, so as to pass beyond death 
by non-knowledge’ (Vi. Pu. VI, 6 , 12),— Antagonistic to 
knowledge (as said above) are all good and evil actions, and 
hence — as equally giving rise to an undesirable result — they 
may both be designated as evil. They stand in the way of 
die origination of knowledge in so far as they .strengthen the 
elements of passion and darkness which arc antagonistic to 
the element of goodness which is the cause of the rise of 
knowledge. That evil works stand in the way of such 
origination, the following scriptural text declares: ‘He 
makes him whom he wi,shes to lead down from these 
worlds do an evil deed’ (Ka. lip. Ill, 8), That passion 
and darknc.ss veil the knowlcrlgc of trutli while goodnes-s 
on the other hand gives rise to it, the Divine one h^s 
declared him.self, in the passage * l"rom goodness springs 
knowledge’ (Bha. Gi. XIV, 17). Hence, in ordcrAhat 
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knowledge may arise, evil works have to be got rid of, 
and this is effected by the performance of acts of religiotis 
duty not aiming at some immediate result (such as the 
heavenly world and the like) ; Recording to the text * by 
works^of religions duty he discards all evil/ Knowledge 
which is the means of reaching Brahman, th’is requires the 
works prescribed for the different ^rramas; and hence 
the systematic enquir> into works (i. e. the Pflrva Mlmd^sS) 
— from which we ascertain the nature of the works required 
and also the transitoriness and limitation of the fruit«5 of 
m erp works — forms a necessary antecedent to the systematic 
enquiry into Brahman. Moi cover the discrimination of 
permanent and non-permanent things, &c. (i e. the tetrad 
of ‘means' mentioned above, p. ii) cannot be accom- 
plished without the study of the Mjma/77s^; for unless we 
ascertain all the distinctions of fruits of \\*orks. means, 
modes of procedure and qualification (on the part of the 
agent) we can hardly understand the true nature of works, 
their fruits, the tmnsitor incss or non-tran.sitoriness of the 
latter, the permanence of the Self, and similar matters 
That those conditions (viz. nityilnityavastuviveka, rama, 
d^ma, &c.) are ‘ means ’ must be determined on the basis 
of viniyoga (‘application' which determines the relation 
of principal and subordinate matters — angin and anga); 
and this vini}'oga which depends oa direct ^criptural state- 
ment (,rruti), inferential signs (linga), and so on, is treated 
of in Jhe third book of the Piirv’a Mima/77sd-siltra5. And 
further wc must, in this connexion, consider also the 
meditations on the Udgitha and similar things— which, 
although aiming at the success of works, are of the nature 
of reflections on Brahman (which is vienxd in them under 
various forms) — and as such have reference to know ledge of 
Brahman. Those works also (with which these meditations 
are connected) aim at no special results of their own, and 
produce and help to perfect the knowledge of Brahman : 
they are therefore particularly connected with the enquiry 
into Brahman. And that these meditations presuppos® 
an understanding of the nature erf works is admitted by 
every one. 

C z 
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THE GREAT Pt>RVAPAKSHA. 

Tlie only Beality is Brahman. 

Brahman, which is pure intelligence and opposedwto all 
difference, constitutes the only reality ; and everything else, 
i. e. the plurality of manifold knowing subjects, objects of 
knowledge, and acts of knowledge depending on» those 
two, is only imagined on (or ‘ in ’) that Brahman, and is 
essentially false. 

‘ In the beginning, my dear, there was that only which 
is, one only without a second’ (K/i. Up. VI, 3 , i); ‘ The 
higher knowledge is that by which the Indestructible is 
apprehended’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 5); ‘That which cannot be 
seen nor seized, which has no eyes nor ears, no hands nor 
feet, the permanent, the all -pervading, the most subtle, the 
imperishable which the wise regard as the source of all 
beings' (Mu. Up. I, i, 6) ; ‘ The True, knowledge, the Infinite 
is Brahman ’ (Taitt. Up. II, i); ‘ He who is without parts,] 
without actions, tranquil, without fault, without taint ' (Svetj 
Up. VI, 19) ; ‘ By whom it is not thought, by him it is^ 
thought; he by whom it is thought knows it not. It 
is not known by those who know it. known by those who 
do not know it’ (Ke. Up. II, 3); ‘Thou mayest not see 
the seer of sight ; thou mayest not think the thinker of 
thought ’ (Bn. Up. Ill, 4, 2) ; ‘ Bliss k Brahman ’ (Taitt. Up. 

III, 6, t); ‘All thi.s is that Self’ (Br/.' Up. IV, 5, 7); 
‘There is here no diversity whatever’ (Bn. Up, IV, 4, 19); 
‘From death to death goes he who see.s any difference 
here ’ (Ka. Up. II, 4, 10) ; ‘ For where there is duality as 
it were, there'one sees'-the other’; ‘but where the Self has 
become all of him, by what means, and whom, should he 
see ? by what means, and whom, should he know ? ’ (Bn. Up. 

IV, 5, 15); ‘the effect is a name merely which has its 
origin in speech ; the truth is that (the thing made of clay) 
is clay merely’ (K/i. Up. VI, 1, 4); ‘for if he makes but 
the smallest distinction in it there is fear for him"’ (Taitt- f 
Up. II, 7);-r-the two following Ved 4 ata-sfltras : III, 2, ir ; 
HI, 2, 3 — the following passa|;es from the Vish»u-pur&»a ; 
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‘ In which all difference vanishes, which is pure Being, 
which is not the object of words^ which is known by the 
.Self only — that knowledge is call^ Brahman ' {VI, 7, 53) ; 
‘Tirm whose essential nature is knowledge, who is stain- 
less iiv reality’; ‘Him who, owing to erroneous view, 
abides in the form of things’ (I, 2, 6); 'the Reality thou 
art alone, there is no other, O Lord of the world! — 
whatever matter is seen belongs to thee whose being is 
knowledge ; but owing to theii erroneous c-pinion the non- 
devout look on it as the form of the \\orld. This whole 
world has knowledge for its essential nature, but the 
Unwise viewing it jis being of the nature of material 
things are driven round on the ocean of delusion. Those 
however who possess true knowledge and pure minds see 
this whole world as having knowledge for its Self, as thy 
form, O highest Lord ! ’ (Vi. Pu. I, 4, 38 ff.). — ‘ Of that Self, 
although it exists in one s own and in other bodies, the 
knowledge is of one kind, and that is Reality; those who 
maintain duality hold a false \ie\v' ( 11 , 14, 31); ‘If there 
is some other one, different from me, then it can be said, 
“I am this and that one is another’” (II, 13, 86); ‘As^ 
owing to the difference of the holes of the flute the aiii 
equally passing through them all is called by the names 
of the different notes of the musical scale ; so it is with thel 
universal Self’ (II, 14, 33) ; ‘ He is I ; he is thou ;• he is 
all ; this Universe is his form. Abandon the error of 
difference. The king being thus instructed, abandoned 
the view of difference, having gained an intuition of Reality’ 
[II, 16, 34). ‘When that view which gives rise to differ- 
ence is absolutely destroyed, who then will make the 
untrue distinction between the individual Seif and Brah- 
man?’ (VI, 7, 94). — The following passages from the 
Bhagavad-GitA ; ‘ I am the Self dwelling within all beihgs ’ 
[X, 20) ; ‘ Know me to be the soul within all bodies ' (XIII, 
f) ; ‘ Being there is none, movable or immovable, which is 
without me’ (X, 39). — All these and other texts, the purport 
>f which clearly is instruction as to the essential nature of 
Iiings, declare that Brahman only, i. e. non-differenced pure 
ntelligence is real, while evcrj’thing else is folse.. 
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The apRearehoe of plurality is due to aridyA. 

‘^^alsehood* (mithyitva) belongs to what admits of being 
terhpnated by Ae cognition of the real thing — such, cogni- 
tion being preceded by conscious activity (not by mere 
absence of consciousness or knowledge). The snake, e. g. 
which has for its substrate a rope or the like is fafiie ; for 
it is due to an imperfection (dosha) that the snake is, 
imagSSed in (or ‘on'} the rope. In the same way this 
entire world, with its distinctions of gods, men, animals, 
inanimate matter, and so on, is, owing to an imperfection, 
wrongly imagined in the highest Brahman whose substance 
is mere intelligence, and therefore is false in so far as it 
may be sublated by the cognition of the nature of the real 
Brahman, What constitutes that imperfection is beginning- 
less Nescience (avidyi), which, hiding the truth of things, 
gives rise to manifold illusions, and cannot be defined either 
as something that is or as something that is not.—* By the 
Untrue they are hidden; of them which are true the 
Untrue is the covering* (AT/J. Up. VIII, 3, i) ; * Know 
M 4 yi to be Prakriti, and the great Lord him who is 
associated with MSyi ’ (J?vet. Up. IV, 10) ; ‘ Indila appears 
manifold through the M^y^s' (Br/. Up^ II, 5, 19); ‘My 
Mayi is hard to overcome * (Bha. Gt. VII, 14) ; ‘ When the 
soul slumbering in b^inningless MAy& awakes * (Gau. Kfi. 
I, 16). — These and similar texts teach that it is through 
beginningless Miyi that to Brahman which truly is pure 
non-differenced intelligence its own nature hides itself, 
and that it sees diversity within itself. As has been said, 
* Because the Holy One is essentially of the nature of 
intelligence, the form of all, but not material; therefore 
know that all particular things like rocks, oceans, hills and 
50 on, have proceeded from intelligence K But when, on 


* In agreement, with the use made of this poii^e by the Pftrva^ 
pakshin, vi^^na must here be understood in the sense of avidyll. 
Vi^^inasabdena vividha^ ^^3nite«nenett karaffavyutpattyi«vidy& 
jrbhidhiyate. iSru. Pra. 
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the cessation of all work, ever3rthing is only pure intelli- 
gence in its own proper form, without any imperfections ; 
then no differences-— the fruit of the tree of wishes— any 
longer exist between things. Therefore nothing whatever, 
at any place or any time, exists apart from intelligence : 
intelligence, which is one only, is viewed as manifold by 
those whose minds are distracted b> the effects of their 
own works. Intelligence pure, free from stain, free from 
grief, free from all contact with desire and other affections, 
everlastingly one Is the highest Lord — Vdsudeva apart 
from whom nothing exists. I have thus declared to you 
the lasting truth of things— that intelligeace only is true 
and everything else untrue. And that also which is the 
cause of ordinary worldly existence has been declared to 
you ’ (Vi. Pu. II, I a, 39, 40, 43 - 45 )- 


AvidyA is put an end to by true Knowledge, 

( Other texts declare that this Nescience comes to an end 
tmrough the cognition of the essential unity of the Self 
with Brahman which is nothing but non-differenced intelli- 
ge*nce, * He does not again go to death ; * J He sees this 
as one;' ‘ He w^ho sees this does not see death’ {Kh, Up. 
VI, ^7) ; * When he finds freedom from fear and rest in 
that which is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, unsupported, 
then he has obtained the fearless ' (Taitt. Up. II, 7); ‘The 
fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are solved and all 
his works perish whbn he haS been beheld who is high and 
low* (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8) ; ‘ He knows Brahman,* he becomes 
Brahman only* (Mu, Up. Ill, 2, 9); Knowing him only 
a man passes over death ; there is no other path to go * 
( 5 vet. Up. Ill, 8). In these and similar passages, the term 
‘death * denotes Nescience ; analogously to the use of the 
term in the following words of Sanatsu^dta, ‘Delusion 
I call^ death ; and freedom from delusion I calHmmortality * 
(Sanatsug^. 11 , 5). The knowledge again of the essential 
unity and non-difference / Brahman — which is ascertained 
from decisive texts such as ‘The True, knowledge, the 
Infinite is Brahman * (Taitt Up. II; 1} ; ‘ Kopwl^ge, bli;^ i$ 
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Brahman’ (Bri. Up, III, 9, 38) — is confirmed by other 
passages, such as ‘Now if a man meditates on another 
deity, thinking the deity is one and he another, he does 
not .know' (Br/. Up. I, 4, 10); 'Let men meditate upon 
him aS'the Self' (Bri. Up. I, 4, 7); ‘Thou art that;,’ {Kh. 
Up. VI, 8, 7); ‘Am I thou, O holy deity? and art thou 
me, O holy deity ? ’ ; ‘ What I am that is he ; what he is 
that am I.’ — This the Sfitrak&ra himself will declare ‘ But 
as the Self (scriptural texts) acknowledge and make us 
apprehend (the Lord)’ (Ve SOT IV, i, 3). Thus the Vdkya- 
kAra also, ‘ It is the Self — thus one should apprehend (every- 
thing), for everything is effected by that.’ And to hold 
that Ijy such cognition of the oneness of Brahman essentially 
false bondage, together with its cause, comes to an end, is 
ohly reasonable 


Scripture is of greater force than Forception. 

But, an objection Is laiser! — how can knowledge, spring- 
ing from the sacred texts, bring about a cessation of the 
view of difference, in manifest opp<isition to the evidence 
of Perception ? — How then, we rejoin, can the knowledge 
that this thing is a rope and not a snake bring about, in 
opposition to actual perception, the cessation of the (idea 
of the) snake? — You will perhaps reply that in this latter 
case there is a conflict between two forms of pcrcqjtion, 
while in the case under discussion the conflict is between 
direct perception and Scripture which i.s based on percep- 
tion. But against this we would ask the question how, in 
the case of a conflict between two eqital Ci>gnitions, we 
decide as to which of the two is refuted (sublated) by the 
other. If— as is to be expected — you reply that what 
makes the difference between the two is that one of them 
is due to a defective cause while the other is not : we point 
out that this distinction holds good also in the case of 
Scripture and perception being in conflict It is not con- 
siderations as to- the cijuality of conflicting cognitions, as 
to their being dt{>endcnt or indci>cRdcnt, and so on, that 
determine which of the two snbiates the other ; if that were 
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the <;ase, the perception which presents to us the flame of 
the lamp as one only would not be sublated by the cogni- 
tion arrived at by mference that there is a succession of ^ 
different flames. Wherever there is a conflict between 
cognitions based on two different means of knowledge we 
assign the position of the * sublated one' to that which 
admits of being accounted for in some other way ; while 
that cognition which affords no opening for being held 
unauthoritative and cannot be accounted for in another 
way, is the ‘ sublating one This is the principle on which 
the relation between * what sublates ' and ‘ what is sublated ’ 
is decided everywhere. Now apprehension of Brahman — J 
which is mere intelligence, eternal, pure, free, self-lumincus 
— is effected by Scripture which rests on endless unbroken 
tradition, cannot thereTore be suspected of any, even the 
least, imperfection, and hence cannot be non-authoritative | 
the state of bondage, on the other hand, with its manifold 
distinctions is proved by Perception, Inference, and so on] 
which are capable of imperfections and therefore may bd 
non-authoritative. It is therefore reasonable to conclude 
that the state of bondage is put an end to by the appre- 
hension of brahman. And that imperfection of which 
Perception — through which we apprehend a world of mani-l 
fold distinctions — may be assumed to be capable, is so- 
called Nescience, which consists in the beginningless wrong 
imagination of difference, — Well then — a further objection 
is raised — let us admit that Scripture is perfect because 


^ The distinction is illustrated by the different views Perception 
and Inference cause us to take of iht nature of the flame of the 
lamp. To Perception the flame, as long as it burns, seems one 
and the same: but on the ground of the observation that the 
different particles of the wick and the oil are consumed in succes- 
sion, we infer that there are many distinct flames succeeding one 
another*^ And we accept the Inference as valid, and as sublating 
or refuting the immediate perception, because the perceived oneness 
of the flame admits of being accounted for * otherwise/ viz. on the 
ground of the many distinct flames originating in such, rapid suc- 
cession that the eye mistakes them for one. The inference on the 
Other hand does not admit of bdfng cx;^ined in another way. 
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resting on an endless unbroken tradition; but must we 
then not admit that texts evidently presupposing the view 
of duality, as e.g. ‘Let him who desires the heavenly 
world offer t!he Cyotishroma-sacrifice ’ — are liable to refuta- 
tion ? — True, we reply. As in the case of the UdgAtr* and 
Pratihartrr breaking the chain (not at the same time, but) 
in succession so here alSo the earlier texts (which refer 
to duality and transitory rfriwards) are sublated by the later 
texts which teach hnal release, and are not themselves 
sublated by anything else. 

The texts which *repreBent Brahman as devoid of 
qualitira have greater force. 

The same reasoning applies to those passages in the 
Ved 4 nta-texts which inculcate meditation on the qualified 
Brahman, since the highest Brahman is without any quali- 
ties. — But consider such passages as ‘ilc who cognises all, 
who knows all’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 9); ‘His high power is 
revealed as manifold, as essential, acting as force and; 
knowledge ’ (vS'vet. Up. VI, 8) ; ‘He whose wishes are true, 
whose purposes are true’ {K/c. Up. VIII, J, 5); how can 
these passages, which clearly aim at defining the nature 
of Brahman, be liable to refutation? — Owing to the greater 
weight, we reply, of those texts which set forth Brahman 
as devoid of qualities. ‘ It is not coarse, not fine, not short,' 
not long’ (Br/. Up. Ill, 8, 8); ‘The True, knowledge, 
infinite is Brahman ’ (Taitt. Up. II, i) ; ‘That which is free! 
from qualities,’ ‘ that which is free from stain ’ — these and 
similar texts convey the notion of Brahman being change-* 
less, eternal intelligence devoid of all difference ; while the 
other texts — quoted before — teach the qualified Brahmam 
And there being a conflict between the two sets of passages, 
we — according to the Mim&/«s& principle referred to abovci ■ 
— decide that the texts referring to Brahman as devoid , 
of qualities are of greater force,' because they arc. later in 4 

* The reference is to the pointy discussed Pft. Ml. SO. VI, 5,^4 
(( 7 aim. Nyi. MSII Vistara, p. 285). 
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order * than those which speak of Brahman as having quali* 
ties. Thus everything is settled. 

■The taart Taitt. Up* IX, I refers to Brahman as 
devoid of qualities* 

But — an objection is raised — even the passage ^The True, 
knowledge, infinite is Brahman * intimates certain qualities 
of Brahman, viz. true being, knowledge, infinity! — Not so, 
we reply. From the circumstance that all the terms of the 
sentence stand in co-ordination, it follows that they convey 
the idea of one matter (sense) only. If against this you urge 
that the sentence may convey the idea of one matter only, 
even if directly expressing a thing distinguished by several 
qualities ; we must remark that you display an ignorance 
of the meaning of language which appears to point to some 
weakmindedness on your part. A sentence conveys the 
idea of one matter (sense) only when all its constitutive, 
words denote one and the same thing; if, on the other 
hand, it expresses a thing possessing several attributes, 
the difference of these attributes necessarily leads to a 
(Jiffcrence in meaning on the part of the individual words, 
and then the oneness of meaning of^thc^sentence is lost,,— 
But from your view of the passage it would follow that 
the several words are mere synonyms ! — Give us your 
attention, we reply, and learn that several words may 
convey one meaning without being idle synonymy. From 
the determination of the unity of purport of the whole 
sentence ^ we conclude that the several words, applied to 
one thing, aim at expressing What is opposite in nature 
to whatever is contrary to the meanings of the several 
words, and that thus they have meaning and unity of 
meaning and yet are not mere synonyms. The details 


‘ The texts which deny all qualities of Brahman are later, in 
order than the texts which refer to Brahman as qualified, because 
denial presupposes that which is to be 
• The unity of purport of the sentence is inferred from its con- 
stituent .words having the same case^nSing. * 
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are as follows. Brah0ian is to be defined as whr*^ is con- 
trary in nature to all other things. Now whatever is 
opposed to Brahman is virtually set aside by the three 
words (constituting the definition of Brahman in the 
Taittir!ya-text). The word ‘true’ (or 'truly being’) has 
the purport of distinguishing Brahman from whatever 
things have no truth, as being the abodes of change ; 
the word ‘knowledge’ distinguishes Brahman frofti all 
non-sentient things whose light depends on something 
else (which are not self-luminous) ; and the word ‘ infinite ’ 
distinptishes it from whatever is limited in time or space 
or nature. Nor is ^his ‘distinction’ some positive or 
negative attribute of Brahman, it rather is just Brahman 
itself as opposed to everything else ; just as the distinction 
of white cdlour from black and other colours is just the 
true nature of white, not an attribute of it. The three 
words constituting the text thus have a meaning, have 
one meaning, and are non-sjmonymous, in so far as they 
convey the essential distinction of one thing, viz. Brahman 
from everything else. The text thus declares the one 
Brahman w’hich is self-luminous and free from all differ- 
ence. On this interpretation of the text we discern Iti 
oneness in purport with other texts, such as ‘ Beii^ only 
this was in the beginning, one only, without a second.’ 
Texts such as ‘ That from whence these beings are bom ’ 
(Taitt. Up. Ill, i) ; ‘ Being only this was in the beginning ’ 
{Kh. Up. \T, a, i); ‘Self aionc was this in the beginning’ 
(Brf. Up. I, 4 , i), &c., describe Brahman as the cause of 
the world; and of this Brahman the Taittirlya passage 
‘The True, knowlcdee, infinite is Brahman ’ gives the strict 
definition. 

In agreement with the principle that all jakh^s teach 
the same doctrine we have to understand that, in all the 
texts which speak of Brahman as cause, Brahman must 
be taken as being ‘without a second,' i. e. without any 
other being of the same or a different kind ; and tlie text 
which aims at defining Brahman has then to be interpreted 
in accordance with this characteristic of Brahman, via. its 
being without a second. * The statement of the ATAAndo^a 
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as to Brahman being without a second must also be taken 
to imply that Brahman is non-dual as far as qualities are 
concerned ; otherwise it would conflict with those passages 
which speak of Brahman as being without qualities and 
without stain. We therefore conclude that the defining 
Taittir!ya-text teaches Brahman to- be an absolutely 
homogeneous substance. 

But, the above explanation of the pas.sage being accepted, 
it follows that the words ‘true being,’ ‘knowledge/ &c., 
have to be viewed as abandoning their direct sense, and 
merely suggesting a thing distinct in nature from all that 
is opposite (to what the three words direcily denote), and 
this means that we resort to so-called implication (implied 
meaning, laksha«4)j — What objection is there to such 
a proceeding? we reply. The force of the general purport 
of a sentence is greater than that of the direct denotative 
power of the simple terms, and it is generally admitted 
that the purport of grammatical co-ordination is oneness 
(of the matter denoted by the terms co-ordinated). — But 
we never observe that all words of a sentence are to be 
understood in an implied sense ! — Is it then not observed, 
we* reply, that vne word is to be taken in its implied mean- 
ing if otherwise it would contradict the purport of the 
whole sentence ? And if the purport of the sentence, which 
is nothing but an aggregate of words employed together, 
has once been ascertained, why should we not take two 
or thretf or all words in an implied sense — just as we had 
taken one — and thus make them fit in with the general 
purport ? In agreement herewith those scholars w'ho 
explain to us the sense of imperative sentences, teach that 
in imperative sentences belonging ordinary speech all 
words have an implied meaning only (not their directly 
denotative meaning). For, they maintain, imperative forms 
have their primary meatung only in (Vedic) sentences 
which enjoin something ndt established by other means ; 
and hence in ordinary speech the effect of the action is 
conveyed by implication only. The other tit'ords also, which 
form part of those imperative sentences and denote matters 
connected with the action, have their primary meaning 
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only if . connected with an action not established by other 
means; while if connected with an ordinary action they 
have a secondary, implied, meaning only*. 

Peroaption rereals to ns aon*dilRutmoed 
substance only. 

We have so far shown that in the case of a conflict 
between Scripture and Perception and the other .instru- 
ments of knowledge, Scripture is of greater forc«S The 
feet, however, is that no such conflict is observed to exist, 
since Perception, itself gives rise to the apprehension of 
a non-diflerenced Brahman whose nature is pure Being. — 
But how can it be said that Perception, which has for its 
object things of various kinds — and accordingly expresses 
itself in judgments such as ‘ Here is a jar,’ 'There is a piece 
of cloth’ — causes the apprehension of mere Being? If 
there were no apprehension of difference, all cc^titions 
would have one and the same object, and thweforc would 
give rise to one judgment only-^as takes place when one 
unbroken perceptional cognition is continued for some 
time. — True. We therefore have to enquire in what way, 

‘ The theory here referred to is held by some of the MtanStn- 
sakas. The imperative forms of/ the verb have their primary 
meaning, i. e. the power of orimnating action, only in Vedic 
sentences which enjoin the perfoipance of certain actions for the 
bringing about of certain ends : no other means of knowledge but 
the Veda informing us that such ends can be accomplished by 
such actions. Nobody, e. g. would offer a stxna sacrifice in order 
to obtain the heavenly world, were he not told by the Veda to do 
so. In ordinary life, on the other hand, no imperative possesses 
this entirely unique originative force, since any action which may 
be performed in consequence of a command may be prompted 
by other motives as well; it is, in lechnica] Indian language, 
established already, ajiart from the command, by other means of 
knowledge. The man who, e. g. is udd to mUk a cow might lave 
proceeded to do so, apart from the command, for rc.isons of his 
own. Irnperativeg in ordinary speech m* therefore held not to 
have their primary meaning, and thit conclusion is* extended, 
somewhat unwarrantably one shouy say, to all the words entering 
into an imperative cLtuse. 
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in the Judgment * here is a jat/ an asfcitian is made about 
being as well as some special form of being. These implied 
Judgments cannot both be founded on perception, for they 
are the results of acts of cognition occupying different 
moments of time, while the perceptional cognition takes 
place in one moment (is instantaneous). We therefore 
must decide whether it is the essential nature of the jar, 
or its difference from other things, that is the object of 
perception. And we must adopt the former alternative, 
because the apprehension of difference presupposes the 
apprehension of the essential nature of the thing, and, in 
addition, the remembrance of its counterentities (he. the 
things from which the given thmg differs). Hence differ- 
ence is not apprehended by Perception ; and all judgments 
and propositions relative .J:o difference are founded on 
error only. 

pifferenoe — bheda -does not admit of logical definition. 

The ^Logicians, moreover, are unable to give a definition 
of such a thing as * difference.' Difference cannot in the 
first place be the essential nature (of that which differs) ; 
foi from that it would follow that on the apprehension 
of the essential nature of a thing there would at once arise 
not only the judgment as to that essential nature but also 
judgments as to its difference from everything else. — But, 
it may be objected to this, even when the essential nature 
of a thing is apprehended, the judgment ‘ this thing is 
different frohi other things' depends on the remembrance 
of its counterentities, and as long as this remembrance does 
not take place so long the judgment of difference is not 
formed ! — Such reasoning, we reply, isjnadmissible. He who 
maintains that ‘difference' is nothing but ^essential nature* 
has no right to assume a dependence on countertatities 
since, according to him essential nature and difference are 
the same, i. e. nothing but essential nature : the judgment 
of difference can, on his view, depi^d on counterentities 
no more than the judgment of essential nature does. His 
vi6<v really implies that the two words ‘the jar' and 
‘different* (in the judgment ‘the Jar is different') are 
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synonymous, just as words ‘ hasta ’ and * kara ’ are (both 
of which mean ‘ hand 

Nor, in the second place, can ' difference ’ be held 
be an attribute (dharma). For if it were that, we shoutiiJ 
have to assume that ‘ difference ’ possesses difference (i. e. 
Is different) from essential nature ; for otherwise it would 
be the same as the latter. And this latter difference 
would have to be viewed as an attribute of the first 
difference, and this would lead us on to a third difference, 
and so in infinitum^ And the view of ‘difference’ being 
an attribute would further imply that difference is appre- 
hended on the apprehension of a thing distinguished - by 
attributes such as generic character and so on, and at the 
same time that the thing thus distinguished is apprehended 
on the apprehension of difference ; and this would consti- 
tute a logical seesaw. — ^Difference ’ thus showing itself 
incapable of logical definition, we are confirmed in our 
view that perception reveals mere ‘ Being ’ only. } 

(jfloreover, it appears that in states of consciousness such 
as ‘H«!re is a jar,’ ‘There is a piece of cloth,’ ‘The jar is 
perceived,’ ‘The piece of cloth is perceived,’ that w'hich 
constitutes the thing.s is Being (existence ; satta) and per- 
ception (or ‘consciousness’; anubhiiti). And we observe 
that it is pure Being only which persists in all states of 
cognition ; this' pure Being alone, therefore, is real. The 
differences, on the other hand, which do not persist, are 
unreal.,' The case is analogous to that of the snake-rope. 
The rope which persists as a substrate is real,' while the 
non-continuous things (which by wrong imagination are 
.superimposed on the rope) such as a snake, a cleft in the 
ground, a watercourse, and so on, are unreal. 

But — our adversary objects — the instance is not truly 
analogous. In the case of the .snake-rope the non-reali^ 
of the snake results from the snake’s being sublat^ 
(bddhita) by the cognition of the true nature the sflb- 
strate ‘ This is a rope, not a snake ’ ; it does not result 
from the non-eontinuousness of the snake. In the iRpie 
way the reality of tb6 rope does not follow fri)«n its p(j}r^t- 
ence, but from the fact oT it.s being not sublatcd (by antiher 
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cognition). But what, we ask, establishes the non-reality 
of jars and pieces of cloth?— All are agreed, we reply, that 
we observe, in jars and similar things, individual difference 
(vyftvrftti, literally * separation/ * distinction The pdnt 

decide is of what nature such difference is. Does it not 
nean that the judgment ‘This is a jar* implies the negation 
:)f pieces of cloth and other things ? But this means that 
by this judgment pieces of cloth and other things are 
sublated (bidhita). Individual difference (vydvntti) thus 
means the cessation (or absence), due to ablation, of certain 
objects of cognition, and it proves the non-reality of what^ 
ever has non-continuous existence; while oa^the other 
hand, pure Being, like the rope, persists non-subiated. 
Hence everything that is additional to pure Being is 
non-real. — This admits of being expressed in technical 
form. ‘Being* is real because it peisists, as proved by 
the case of the rope in the snake-rope ; jars and similar 
things are non-real because they are non-continuous; as 
proved by the case of the snake that has the rope for its 
substrate. 

From all this it follows that persisting consciousness only 
haB real being ; it alone is. 

Being and Consciousness are one. Consciousness is 
8 vayamprakS m. 

But, our adversary objects, as mere Being is the object 
of consciousness, it is different therefrom (and thus there 
exists after all difference’ or ‘plurality’). — Not so, we 
reply. That there is no such thing as * difference/ we have 
already shown above on the grounds that it is not the 
object of perception, and moreover incapable of definition. 
It cannot therefore be proved that ‘Being’ is the object 
of consciousness. Hence Consciousness itself is ‘Being’ 
— that which is.— This consciousness is self-proved, just 
because it Is consciousness. Were it proved through some* 
thing else, It tvould follow that like jars and similar things 
it is not consciousness. Nor can there be assumed, for 
consciousness, the need of another act of consciousness 
(through which its knowletlge would be established) ; for 
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it sbines forth (prakA^ate) through its own bang* While 
it exists, consciousness — differing therein from jars and the 
like — is never observed not to shine forth, and it cannot 
therefore be held to depend, in its shining forth, on some- 
thing else. — You (who object to the above rebsoning) 
perhaps hold the following view : — even when conscious* 
ness has arisen, it is the object only which shines forth — 
a fact expressed in sentences such as : the jar is perceived* 
When a person forms the judgment *This is a jar,’ he is 
not at the time conscious of a consciousness which is not 
an object and is not of a definite character. Hence the 
existencTe of consciousness is the reason which brings about 
the ‘shining forth ’ of jars and other objects, and thus has 
a similar office as the approximation of the object to the 
eye or the other organs of sense (which is another condition 
of perceptive consciousness). After this the existence of 
consciousness is inferred on the ground that the shining 
forth of the object is (not permanent, but) occasional only 
And should this argumentation be objected to on the 
ground of its implying that consciousness — which is essen- 
tially of the nature of intelligence — is something non- 
intelllgent like material things, vve ask you to define this 
negation of non-intelligence (which you declare to be cha- 
racteristic of consciousness). Have we, perhaps, to under- 
stand by it the invariable concomitance of existence and 
shirking forth ? If so, we point out that this invariable 
concomitance is also found in the case of pleasure and 
similar affections ; for when pleasure and so on exist at 
all, they never arc non-{>erceived (i. e. they exist in so far 
only as we are conscious of them). It is thus clear that 
we have no consciou mess of consciousness itself— just as the 
tip of a finger, although touching other things, is incapable 
of touching itself 

All this reasoning, we reply, is entirely spun out of your 
own fancy, without any due consideration of the power of 
consciousness. The fact is, that in perceiving colour lind 

* Being not permanent but occasional, it is m effect only, and 
as such must have a cause. 
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other qualities of things, we art not aware of a ‘shining 
forth ' as an attribute of those things, and as something 
different from consciousness ; nor can the assumption df 
an attribute of things called 'light,* or ‘shining forth,* be 
proved in any way, since the entire empirical world itself 
can be proved only through consciousness, the existence 
of which we both admit. Consciousness, therefore, is not 
something which is inferred or proved through some other 
act of knowledge ; but while proving everything else it 
is proved by itself. This may be expressed in technical 
form as follows — Consciousness is, with regard to its attri- 
butes and to the empirical judgments concerning it, inde- 
pendent of any other thing, because through its connexion 
with other things it is the cause of their attributes and 
the empirical judgments concerning them. For it is a 
general principle that of two things that which through 
its connexion with the other is the cause of the attributes 
of — and the empirical judgments about — the latter, is itself 
independent of that other as to those two points. We sec 
e. g. that colour, through its conjunction with earth and the 
like, produces in them the quality of visibility, but does 
not ifself depend for its visibility on conjunction with colour. 
Hence consciousness is itself the cause of its own ‘shining 
forth,* as well as of the empirically observed shining forth 
of objects such as jars and the like. 

Conseiousness is eternal and incapable of change. 

This self-luminous consciousness, further, is eternal, for 
it is not capable of any form of non-existence — whether 
so-called antecedent non-cxistence or any other form. 
This follows from its being self-ectablished. For the 
antecedent non-existence of self-established consdousness 
cannot be apprehended either through consciousness or 
anything else. If consciousness itself gave rise to the 
apprehension of its own non-existence, it could not do so 
fn so far as ‘being,* for that would contradict its being: 
If it is, L e. if its non-existence is not, how can it give rise 
|o the idea of its non-existence ? Nor can it do so if not 
P«iing ; for if consci<^sness itself Is noti how can it furnish 

D 2 
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a proof for its own non-existence? Nor can the non- 
existence of consciousness be apprehended through any- 
thii^ rfse; for consciousness cannot be the object of 
anything else. Any instrument of knowledge proving the 
non-existence of consciousness, could do so only by making 
consciousness its object — this is consciousness ’ ; but con- 
sciousness, as being self-established, does not admit of that 
objectivation which is implied in the word ‘ this,* and hence 
its previous non-existence cannot be proved by anything 
lying outside itself. 

As consciousness thus does not admit of antecedent 
non-existence, it further cannot be held to originate, and 
hence also all those other states of being which depend 
on origination cannot be predicated of it. 

As consciousness is beginningless, it further does not 
admit of any plurality within itself ; for we observe in this 
case the presence of something which is contrary to what 
invariably accompanies plurality (this something being 
* beginninglessness * which is contrary to the quality of 
having a beginning — which quality invariably accompanies 
plurality). For we never observe a thing characterised by 
plurality to be without a beginning. — And moreover differ- 
ence, origination, &c., are objects of consciousness, like 
colour and other qualities, and hence cannot be attributes 
of consciousness. Therefore, consciousness being essentially 
consciousness only, nothing else that is an abject of con- 
sciousness can be its attribute. The conclusion is that 
consciousness is free from difference of any kind. 


apparent difi'erenoe between Consoiousnesa and the 
eonacions subject is dne to the unreal ahamk^ra. 

From this it further follows that there is no substrate of 
consciousness— different from consciousness itself— such as 
people ordinarily mean when speakin|> vi a * knower.* It 
is self-luminous consciousness itself \^'hich constitutes the 
so-called ‘knower/ This follows therefrom also that con- 
sciousness is not non-inteHigent (vCais/a) : for non«;nte!ligcnce. 
invariably accompanies absence of Sellliood (anitmatva); 
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hence, non-intelligence being absent in c<Misdoitsness, con- 
sciousness is not non-Self, that means, it is the Self. 

But, our adversary again objects, the consciousness which 
expresses itself in the judgment know,’ proves that the*' 
quality "of being a ‘ knower ' belongs to consciousness ! — By 
no means, we reply. The attribution to consciousness of 
this quality rests on error, no less than the attributitm, to 
the shell, of the quality of being silver. Consciousness 
cannot stand in the relation of an agent toward itself : the 
attribute of being a knowing agent is erroneously imputed 
to it — an error analogous to that exfMressed in the judg- 
ment * I am a man,’ which identifies the Self of a perscwi 
with the outward aggregate of matter that bears the 
external characteristics of humanity. To be a ‘knower’ 
means to be the agent in the action of knowing ; and this 
is something essentially changeful and non-intelligent 
having its abode in the aha;«kara, which is itself a thing 
subject to change. How, on the other hand, could such 
agency possibly belong tp the changeless ‘ witness ’ {of all 
change, i.e. consciousness) whose nature is pure Being? 
That agency cannot be an attribute of the Self follows 
therefrom also that, like colour and other qualities, agency 
depends, for its own proof, on seeing, i. e. consciousness. 

That the Self does not fall within the sphere (is not an 
object of), the idea of ‘ 1 ’ is proved thereby also that in 
deep sleep, swoon, and similar states, the idea of the ‘ I ' 
is ^sent, while the consciousness of the Self persists. 
Moreover, if the Self were admitted to be an agent and 
an object of the idea of ‘ I,’ it would be difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that like the body it is non-intelligent, 
something merely outward (‘ being for others only, not for 
itself’) and destitute of Selfhood. That from the body, 
which is the object of the idea of ‘l^hnd known to be an 
agent, there is different that Self wlffi:h enjoys the results 
of the body’s actions, viz. the heavenly word, and so on, is 
acknowledged by all who admit the vaUdity of the instru- 
ments of knowledge; analc^ously, therefore, we must 
admit that different from the knowqr whom we understand 
by the term ‘ I,’ is the ‘ witnei&ing ’ inward Self. The non- 
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intelligeot ahamkira thus merely serves to manifest the 
nature of non-changing consciousness, and it effects this 
by being its abode ; for it is the proper quality of manifest- 
ing agents to manifest the objects manifested, in so far as 
the latter abide in them. A mirror, e. g., or a sheet of 
water, or a certain mass of matter, manifests a face or the 
disc of the moon (reflected in the mirror or water) or 
the generic character of a cow (impressed on the mass of 
matter) in so far as all those things abide in them. — In 
this way, then, there arises the erroneous view that finds 
expre~,si6n in the judgment ‘ I know.’ — Nor must you, in 
the way of objection, raise the questicm how self-luminous 
consciousness is to be manifested ^by the non-intellijgent 
ahawkdra, which rather is itself manifested by conscious- 
ness ; for we observe that the surface of the hand, which 
itself is manifested by the rays of sunlight falling on it, 
at the same time manifests those rays. This is clearly seen 
in the case of rays passing through the interstices of net- 
work: the light ©f those rays is intensified by the hand 
on which they fall, and which at the same time is itself 
manifested by the rays. , 

It thus appears that the ‘ knowing agent,’ who is denoted 
by the ‘ I,’ in the judgment ‘ I know,’ constitutes no real 
attribute of the Self, the nature of which is pure intelligence. 
This is also the reason why the consciousness of Egoity 
does not persist in the states of deep sleep and final release : 
in those states this special form of consciousness passes 
away, and the Self appears in its true nature, i. e. as- pure 
.consciousness. Hence a person who has risen from deep, 
dreamless sleep reflects, ‘Just now I was unconscious of 
m/self.’ 


Summing up of the ptlrvapaksha view. 

As the outcome of all this, we sum up our view as 
follows. — Eternal, absolutely non-changing consciousness, 
whose nature i <5 pure non-diffcrcnced intelligence, free from 
all distinction whatever, owing t6 error illusorily manifests 
itself (vivarttate) as brqken^up into manifold distinctions — 
knowing subjects, objects of knowledge, acts of knowledge. 
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And the purpose for which we enter on the considerate n 
of the Ve^nta-texts is utterly to destfoy what is the root 
of that error, i.e. Nescience, and thus to obtain a firm 
knowledge of the oneness of Brahman, whose nature Is 
mere intelligence — ^free, pure, eternal. 

THE GREAT SIDDHANTA. 

This entire theory rests on a fictitious foundatioa of 
altogether hollow and vicious arguments, incapable of 
being stated in definite logical alternatives, and devised 
by men who are destitute of those particular qualities 
which cause individuals to be chosen by the Supreme 
Person revealed i,n the Upanishads; whose intellects are 
darkened by the impression of beginningless evil ; and who 
thus have no insight into the nature of words and sentences, 
into the real purport conveyed by them, and into the 
procedure of sound argumentation, with all its methods 
depending on perception and the other instruments of right 
knowledge. The theory therefore must needs be rejected 
by all those who, through texts, perception and the other 
rrfeans of knowledge — assisted by sound reasonhig — have 
an insight into the true nature of things. 

There is no proof of non-dififerenoed substance. 

To enter into details. — Those wjto maintain the doctrine 
of a substance devoid of all difference have no right to 
assei t that this or that is a proof of such a sub-stance ; for 
all means of right knowledge have for their object tjiij^ 
affected with difference. — Should any one, taking his' stand 
on the received views of his sect, assert that the theory of 
a substance free from all diffcreijice (does not require aiij* 
further means of proof but) is immediately established by 
one’s own consciousness; wc reply that he also is refated 
by the fact, warranted by the witness of the Self, that all 
consciousness implies difference : all states of consciousness 
have foi jihcir object something that is marked by some dif- 
ference, a.s apiicats in the oa.se of judgments like ‘ I saw this- 
And shouk! a state of copsciiausness — although tiirectly 
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i^prehOTded as implying diiTo-ence — be determined by some 
fallacious reasoning to be devoid of difference, this determi- 
nation could be effected only by means of some special at- 
' tributes additional to the q uality of mere Being ; and owing to 
these special qualities on which the determination depends, 
that state of consciousness would clearly again be character- 
ised by difference. The meaning of the mentioned deter- 
mination could thus only be that of a thing affected with 
certain differences some other differences are denied ; but 
manifestly this would not prove the existence of a thing free 
from all difference. To thought there at any rate belongs 
the quality of being thought and self-illuminatedness, for 
the knowing principle is observed to have for its essential 
nature the illumining (making {o shine forth) of objects. 
And that also in the states of deep sleep, swoon, &c., con- 
sciousness is affected with difference we shall prove, in its 
{Ht>per place, in greater detail. Moreover you yourself 
admit that to consciousness there actually belong different 
attributes such as permanency (oneness, self-luminousness, 
&c.), and of these it cannot be shown that they are only 
Being in general. And even if the latter point were 
admitted, we observe that there takes place a discussion <tf 
different views, and you yourself attempt to prove your 
theory by means of the differences between those views 
and your own. It therefore must be admitted that reality 
is affected with difference well established by valid means 
of proof. 

Sabda proves difibrence. 

As to sound (speech ; .rabda) it is specially apparent that 
it possesses the power of denoting only such things as are 
affected with difference. Speech operates with words and 
sentences. Now a word (pada) originates from the com- 
bination of a radical elemeht and a suffix, and as these two 
elements have different meanings it necessarily follows that 
the word itself can convey only a sen.se affected with 
difference. And further, the plurality of words is based on 
plurality of meanings ; the sentence therefore which is an 
aggregate of words expresses some .special combination of 
things (meanings of words), and hence has no power to 
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denote a thing devoid of all difference. — The conclusion is 
that sound cannot be a means of knowledge for a thing 
devoid of all difference. 

Fratyaksba — even of the mrvikalpBka kind— oroves 
difihrenoe. 

Perception in th^ next place — with its two subdivisions 
of non-determinate (nirvikalpaka) and determinate (savi- 
kalpaka) perception— also cannot be a means of knowledge 
for things devoid of difference. Determinate perception 
clearly has for its object things affected with difference ; for 
it relates to that which is distinguished by generic differ- 
ence and so on. But ako non-determinate perception has 
fof Its object only what is marked with difference ; for it is 
on the ba.sis of non-determinate perception that the object 
distinguished by generic character and so on is recognised 
in the act of determinate perception. Non-determinate 
perception is the apprehension of the object in so far as 
destitute of some differences but not of all difference. 
Apprcliension of the* latter kind is in the first place not 
observed ever to take place, and is in the second place 
imj>ossib!c: for all apprehension by consciousness takes 
place by means of some distinction ‘ This is such and such.’ 
Nothing can be apprehended apart from some .special feature 
of make or structure, as e.g. the triangularly shaped dewlap 
in the case of cows. The true distinction between non- 
determinate and determinate perception is that the former 
is the apprehension of the first individual among a number 
of things belonging to the same class, while the latter is the 
apprehension of the second, third, and so on, individuals. 
On the apprehension of the first irtdivtdual cow the per- 
ceiving person is not conscious of the fact that the special 
shape which constitutes the generic character of the class 
* cows ' extends to the present individual also ; while this 
special consciousness arises in the case of the perception of 
the second and third cow. The perception of the second 
individual thus is ’ determinate ’ in so far as it is determined 
by a special attribute, viz. the extension, to the perception, 
of the generic character of a 41ass — manifested in a certain 
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outward shape— .which connects this act of perception wM 
the earlier perception (of the first individual) ; such detei^ 
mination being ascertained only on the apprehension of the 
second individuaL Such extension or continuance of a 
certain generic character is, on the other hand, n A Appre- 
hended on the apprehension of the first individual, and 
perception of the latter kind thence is ‘ non-determinate/ 
That it is such is not due to non-apprehension of struc- 
ture, colour, generic character and so on, for all these 
attributes are equally objects of sensuous perception 
(and hence perceived as belonging to the first individual 
also). Moreover that which possesses structure cannot be 
perceived apart from the structure, and hence in the case 
of the apprehension of the first individual there is already 
perception of structure, giving rise to the judgment *The 
thing is such and such.’ In the case of the second, third, 
&c., individuals, on the other hand, we ' apprehend, in 
addition to the thing possessing structure and to the 
structure itself, the special attribute of the persistence of 
the generic character, and hence the perception is ‘ deter- 
minate.’ From all this it follows that perception never has 
for its object that which is devoid of all difference. 

The bhedAbheda view is imtenaole. 

The same arguments tend to refute the view that there 
is difference and absence of difference at the same time (the 
so-called bhedAbheda view). Take the judgment ‘This is 
such and such ’ ; how can we realise here the non-difference 
of ‘ being this ’ and ‘ being such and such ’ ? The ‘ such and 
such ’ denotes a peculiar make characterised, e. g. by a 
dew4ap, the ‘ this ’ denotes the thing distinguivshed by that 
peculiar make; the non-difference of these two is thus 
contradicted by immediate consciousness. At the outset 
the thing perceived is perceived as separate from all other 
things, and this separation jV founded on the fact that the 
thing is distingiyshed by a special constitution, kt us say 
the generic characteristics of a cow, expressed by the term 
‘such and such.’ In general, vvlicrcvcr wc cognise the 
relation of distinguishing attfibute and thing distinguished 
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thereby, the two clearly present themselves to our mind as 
absolutely^dilTerent. Some things— c.g. staffs and bracelets 
— appear sometimes as having a separate, independent 
existence of their own ; at other times they present them'*'' 
selves as distinguishing attributes of other things or beings 
(i. e. of the persoas carrying staffs or wearing bracelets). 
Other entities— e.g. the generic character of cows — ^have a 
being only in so far as they constitute the form of substances, 
and thus always present themselves as distinguishing attri- 
butes of those substances. In both cases there is the same 
relation of distinguishing attribute and thing distinguished 
thereby, and these two are apprehended as absolutely 
di§erent. The difference between the two classes of entities 
is only that staffs, bracelets, and similar things are capable 
of being apprehended in separation I'rom other things, 
while the generic characteristics of a species are absolutely 
incapable thereof. The assertion, therefore, that the differ- 
ence of things is refuted by immediate consciousness, is 
based on the plain denial of a certain form of consciousness, 
the one namely — admitted by every one — which is expressed 
ill fbe judgment ‘ This thing is such and such.’ — This same 
point is clearly expounded by the SfitrakAra in II, 2, 33. 

Inference also teaches difibrence. 

Perception thus having for its object only what is marked 
by difference, inference also is in the same case ; for its 
object is only what is distinguished by connexion with 
things known through perception and other meang of know- 
ledge. And thus, even in the case of di-sagreement as to the 
number of the different instruments of knowledge, a thing 
devoid of difference could not f established by any of them 
since the instruments of krtbwledge acknowledged by all 
have only one and the same object, viz. what is marked by 
difference. And a person who maintains the existence of 
a thing devoid of difference on the ground of differences 
affecting that very thing simply contradict^ himself without 
knowing what he does ; he is in fact no better than a man 
who asserts that his own mother never had any children. 
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In reply to the assertion that perception causes the 
l^rehcnsion of pure Being only» and therefore cannot have 
difference for its object ; and that ' difference ’ cannot be 
defined because it does not admit of being set forth in 
definite alternatives ; we point out that these charges are 
completely refuted by the fact that the only objects of 
perception are things distinguished by generic character 
and so on, and that generic character and so on — as being 
relathtsithings — give at once rise to the judgment as to the 
distinction between themselves and the things in which they 
inhere. You yourself admit that in the case of knowledge 
and in that of colour and other qualities this relation holds 
good, viz. that something which gives rise to a judgment 
about another thing at the same time gives rise to a judg- 
ment about itself ; the same may therefore be admitted 
with regard to difference ^ 

For this reason the charge ol a regressus in infinituni 
and a logical seesaw (see above, p. 32} cannot be upheld. 
For even if perceptive cognition takes place within one 
moment, we apprehend within that moment the generic 
character which constitutes on the one hand the difference 
of the t ling from others, and on the other hand the peculiar 
character of the thing itself; and thus there remains 
nothing to be apprehended in a second moment. 

Moreover, if perception made us apprehend only pure 
Being, judgments clearly referring to different objects— such 
as 'Here is a jar,’ ‘There is a piece of cloth* — would be 
devoid of all meaning. And if tlirough perception we did 
not apprehend difference — as marked by generic character, 
&C., constituting the structure or make of a thing— why 
should a man searching for a horse not be satisfied with 
finding a buffalo? And if mere Being only were the 
object of all our cognitions, why should we not remember, 

* Colour reveals itself as well as the thing that has colour ; 
knowledge reveals itself as well as the object known ; so difference 
manifests itself as well as the thin^ thsit differ. 
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in tb« of cadb particular cogrtitton, all the words which 
are cdonccted with all oar ci^itions ? And further, if the 
cognition of a horse and that d an elephant had one object / 
only, the later cognition would cause us to apprehend only 
what was apprehended before, and there being thus no 
difference (of obipcfc of cognition) there would be nothing 
to distinguish the later state of cognition from remembrance. 
If on the other hand a difference is admitted for each state 
of consciousness, we admit thereby that perception has for 
its objects things affected with difference. 

If all acts of cognition had one and the same object only, 
everything would be apprehended by one act of cognition ; 
and from this it would follow that there are no persons 
either deaf or blind 1 

Nor does, as a matter of fact, the eye apprehend mere 
Being only ; for what it does apprehend is colour and the 
coloured thing, and those other qualities (viz. extension, 
&c.), which inhere in the thing together with colour. Nor 
does feeling do so ; for it has for its objects things palp- 
able. Nor have the car and the other senses mere Being 
fpr their object ; but they relate to what is distinguished by 
a special sound or taste or smell. Hence there is not any 
source of knowledge causdng us to apprehend mere Being. 
If moreover the senses had for their object mere Being free 
from ail difference, it would follow that Scripture which 
has the same object would (not be originative of knowledge 
but) perform the function of a mere anuvAda, i. e. it would 
merely make statements about something, the knowledge 
of which is already established by some other means. And 
further, according to your own doctrine, mere Being, i. e. 
Brahman, would hold the position of an object with regard 
to the instruments of knowledge ; and thus there would 
cling to it all the imperfections indicated by yourself — non- 
intelligent nature, pcrishablcncs:s and so on. — From all this 
we conclude that perception has for its object only what is 
diistinguished by differenre manifesting itself in generic 
character smd so on, which constitute the make or structure^ 
of a thing. (That tlie generic character of a tiring is 
nothing else but its particular structure follows) from the 
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fact that wc do not perceive anything, different froir. 
structure, which could be claimed as constituting the object 
of the cognition that several individuals possess one and 
the same general form. And as our theory suffici<mtly 
accounts for the ordinary notions as to generic character, 
and as moreover even those who hold generic character to 
be something different from structure admit that there is 
such a thing as (common) structure, we adhere to the 
conclusion that generic character is nothing but structure. 
By ‘structure’ WC understand special or distinctive form; 
and we acknowledge different forms of that kind according 
to the different classes of things. And as the current 
judgments as to things being different from one another 
can be explained on the basis of the apprehension of generic 
character, and as no additional entity is observed to exist, 
and as even those who maintain the existence of such an 
additional thing admit the existence of generic character, 
wc further conclude that difference (bheda) is nothing but 
generic character (fdti). — But if this were so, the judgment as 
to difference would immediately follow from the judgment as 
to generic character, as soon as the latter is apprehended ! — 
Quite true, wc reply. As a matter of fact the judgment of 
difference is immediately formulated on the basis of the 
judgment as to generic character. For ‘ the generic character ’ 
of a cow, e. g.. means just the exclusion of everything else : as 
soon as that character is apprehended all thought and s|>eech 
referring to other creatures belonging to the same wider 
genus (which includes buffaloes and so on also) come to an 
end. It is through the apprcliension of difference only that 
the idea of non-diffcrencc comes to an end. 

/ Plurality is not unreal. 

Next as to the assertion that all difference presented in 
our cognition — as of jars, pieces of cloth and the like— is 
unreal because such difference does not persist. This view, 
we maintain, is altogether erroneous, springs in fact from 
the neglect of distinguishing between persistence and non« 
persistence on the one hand, and the relation between what 
sublatcs and what is sublated an the other hand. Where 
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two cognitions are mutually contradictory, there the latter 
relation holds good, and there is non-persistence of what is 
sublated. But jars, pieces of cloth and the like, do not 
contradict one another, since they are separate in place and 
time. If on the other hand the non-existence of a thing is 
cognised at the same time and the same place where and 
when its existence is cognised, we have a mutual contra- 
diction of two cognitions, and then the stronger One 
sublates the other cognition which thus comes to an end. 
But when of a thing that is perceived in connexion 
with some place and time, the non-existence is perceived 
in connexion with some other place and time, there arises 
no contradiction ; how then should the one cognition 
sublatc the other ? or how can it be said that of a thing 
absent at one time and place there is absence at other 
times and places also? In the case of the snake-rope, 
there arises a cognition of non-cxistcnce in connexion witli 
the given place and time ; hence there is contradiction, one 
judgment sublates the other and the sublated cognition 
comes to an end. But the circumstance of something 
which is seen at one time and in one place not persisting at 
another time and in another place is not observed to be 
invariably accompanied by falsehood, and hence mere non- 
persistence of this kind docs not constitute a reason for 
unreality. To say, on the other hand, that Avliat is is real 
because it persists, is to prove what is proved already, and 
requires no further proof 

' Being and Consoionsness are not one. 

Hence mere Being does not alone constitute reality. 
And as the distinction between consciousness and its objects 
— ^which rests just on this relation of object and that for 
which the object is— is proved by perception, the assertion 
that only consciousness has real existence is also dis- 
posed of. 

The true meaning of SvayamprakAsatva. 

We next take up the point as to the sclf-lummousness of 
consciousness (above, p. 33). The contention that conscious- 
ness is not an object holds goo 4 for the knowing Self at the 
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time when it illumines (ue. constitutes as its objects) other 
things ; but there is no absolute rule as to all consciousness 
never being anything but self-luminous. For common 
observation shows that the consciousness of one person 
may become the object of the cognition of another, vi:^. of 
an Inference founded on the person's friendly or unfriendly 
appearance and the like, and again that a person’s own past 
states of consciousness become the object of his own 
cc^nition — as appears from judgments such as *At one% 
time I knew.' It cannot therefore be said ‘If it is con**" 
scioUsness it is self*proved ’ (above, p. 33), nor that con- 
sciousness if becoming an object of consciousness would no 
longer be consciousness ; for from this it would follow that 
one's own past states, and the conscious states of others — 
because being objects of consciousness — are not themselves 
consciousness. Moreover, unless it were admitted that there 
is inferential knowledge of the thoughts of others, there 
would be no ' apprehension of the connexion of words and 
meaning, and this would imply the absolute termination of all 
human intercourse depending on speech. Nor also would it 
be possible for pupils to attach themselves to a teacher of 
Sacred lore, for the reason that they had become awafe of 
his wisdom and learning. The general proposition that 
consciousness does not admit of being an object is in fact 
quite untenable. The essential nature of consciousness — 
or knowledge — consists therein that it shines forth, or 
manifests itself, through its own being to its own substrate 
at the present moment ; or (to give another definition) that 
it is instrumental in proving its own object by its own 
being ^ 

* Tlie comment 01 the AVu. Fra. on the aliove definitions rans, 

with a few additional explanations, as follows : The term ‘ ano* 
here denotes knowledge in general, not only such know- 
ledge as is not remembrance (which limited meaning the tenn has 
sometimes). With reference to the ‘ shining forth ^ it might \k mid 
that in this way jars also and similar things know or are conscious 
because they also ‘ shine forth * (viz, in so far as they are known) ; 
to exclude jars and the like the text ibercfore adds ‘to its 
own stitetraie* (the jar ‘shines forth; not to ttself, but to the 
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Now these two characteristics are est^blisyii by a 
persoti's own state of consciotisnesa and do not vanish 
when that consciousness becomes the object of another 
state of consciousness ; consciousness remains also in the 
latter case what it is. Jars and similar things, on the other ^ 
hand, do not possess consciousness, not because they are 
objects of consciousness but because they lack the two 
characteristics stated above. If we made the presence of 
consciousness dependent on the absence of its being an 
object of consciousness, we should arrive at the conclusion 


knowing person). There arc other attributes of the Self, suck 
as atomic extension, eternity, and so on, which are revealed (not 
through themselves) but through an act of knowledge different 
from them; to exclude those the text adds ‘through its own 
being.' In order to exclude past slates of consciousness or acts 
of knowledge, the text adds * at the present moment' A past state 
of consciousness is indeed not revealed without another act of 
knowledge (representing it), and w'ould thus by itself be excluded ; 
but the text adds thi^ specification (/ix. *at the present moment') 
on puri>ose, in order to intimate that a past state of consciousness 
can be represented by another stale — 2, point denied by the oppo- 
nent, *At the present moment' means ‘the connexion with the 
object of knowledge belonging to the present time.' Without the 
addition of ‘ to its own substrate ' the definition might imply that 
a state of consciousness b manifest to another person also; to 
exclude this the clause is added. This first definition might be 
objected to as acceptable only to those who main lain the svayaiw- 
prakiratva-thcory (which need not be discussed here); hence a 
second definition is given. The tw^o clauses ‘ to its own substrate ' 
and * at the present moment ' have to be supplied in this second 
definition also. ‘ Instrumental in bringing about * would apply to 
staffs, wheels, and such like implements als^ ; hence the text adds 
‘ its own object.' (Staffs, wheels, Ac. have no ‘ objects.') Know- 
ledge dep<^ding on sight does not bring about an object depending 
on bearing;* to exclude this notion of universal instrumentanty the 
text spmfies the object by the words ‘its own,' The clause 
‘through its own being' excludes the sense organs, which reveal 
objects not by their own being, but in so far as they give rise to 
knowledge. The two dauses ‘at the present momeni' and 
its own sutBtrate * have the same office in the second definition m 
in the first. 
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tiiat consdousness l&Rpt consciousness ; for there are ^ngs 
— -e. g. sky-flowers— which are not objects of consctotumess 
and at the same time are not consciousness. You wiU 
perhaps reply to this that a sky-flower’s not being con- 
sdoosness is due not to its not being an object of conscious- 
ness, but to its non-existence J— Well then, we rejoin, let us 
say analc^usly that the reason of jars and the like not 
being contradictory to Nescience (i. e. of their being ^a<3fa), 
.is their not being of the nature of consciousness, and let us 
not have recourse to their being objects of consciousness f — 
But if consciousness is an object- of consciousness, we con- 
clude that it also is non-contradictory of Nescience, like 
a jar 1 — ^At this conclusion, we rejoin, you may arrive even 
on die opposite assumption, reasoning as follows : ‘ Con- 
sciousness is non-contradictory of Nescience, because it is 
not an object- of consciousness, like a sky-flower ! All 
which shows that to maintain as a general principle that 
something which is an object of consciousness cannot 
itself be consciousness is simply ridiculous.’ 

Coiutciousnfsa is not eternal. 

It was further maintained by the purvapakshin that as 
Consciousness is self-established it has no antecedent non- 
existence and so on, and that this disproves its having an 
origin. But this is an attempt to prove something not 
proved by something else that is equally unproved ; com- 
parable to a man blind from birth undertaking to guide 
another blind man! You have no right to maintain the 
non-existence of the antecedent non-existence of conscious- 
ness on the ground that there is nothing to make us 
apprehend that non.-existence ; for there is something to 
make us apprehend it, viz. consciousness itself! — But how 
can consciousness at the time when it is, make us apprehend 
its own previous non-cx^tence which is contradictorily 
opposed to it? — Consciousness, we rejoin, does not neces- 
sarily constitute as its objects only what occupies the same 
time with itself ; were it so it would follow that neither 
the past nor the future can be the object of consciousness.- 
Or do you mean that there is an absolute rule that the 
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antecedent non-existence of conscimisne^ if proved, must 
be contemporaneous with consciousness? Have you then, 
we ask, ever observ^ this so as to be able to. assert an 
absolute rule? And if it were observed, that would prove 
the existence of previous non-existence, not its negation ! — 
The fact, however, is that no person in his senses will 
maintain the contemporaneous existence of ccmsciousness 
and its own antecedent non-existence. In the case of per- 
reptive knowledge originating from sensation, there is indeed 
ihis limitation, that it causes -the apprehension of such 
things only as are actually present at the same time. But 
this limitation does not extend to cognitions of all kinds, 
nor to all instruments of knowledge ; for we observe that 
remembrance, inference, and the magical perception of 
Yogis apprehend such things also as are not present at the 
time of apprehension. On this very point there rests the 
relation connecting the means of knowledge with their 
objects, viz. that the former are not without the latter. 
This does not mean that the instrument of knowledge is 
connected with its object in that way that it is not without 
something that is present at the time of cognition ; but 
rather that the instrument of knowle<%e is opposed to the 
falsehood of that special form in which the object presents 
itself as connected with some place and time. — This dis- 
poses also of the contention that remembrance has no 
external object ; for it is observed that remembrance is 
related to such things also as have perished. — Possibly you 
will now aigue as follows. The antecedent non-existence 
of consciousness cannot be ascertained by perception, for it 
is not something present at the time of perception. It 
further cannot be ascertained by the ojher means of know- 
ledge, since there is no characteristic mark (liuga) on which 
an inference could be based: for we do not observe any 
characteristic mark invariably accompanied by the ante- 
cedent non-existence of consciousness. Nor do we meet 
with any scriptural text referring to diis antecedent non- 
existence. Hence, in the absence of any valid instrument 
of knowledge, the antecedent noi\-existcncc of consciousness 
cannot be estobiislted at all.— If, we reply, y«iu thus. 

E a 
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altogether setting aside the force of self-provednesa (on 
which you had relied hitherto), take your stand on the 
absence of valid means of knowledge, we again must 
request you to give inj for there is a valid means of 
knowledge whereby to prove the antecedent non-existence 
of consciousness, viz. valid non-perception (anupalabdhi). 

Moreover, we observe that perceptional knowledge proves 
its object, be it a jar or something else, to exist only as 
long as it exists itself, not at all times ; we do not, through 
it, apprehend the antecedent or subsequent existence of 
the jar. Now this absence of apprehension is due to the 
fact that consciousness itself is limited in time. If that 
consciousness which has ajar (or its object were itself appre- 
hended as non-limited in time, the object also — the jar— 
would be apprehended under the same form, i. e. it would 
be eternal. And if self-established consciousness were 
eternal, it would be immediately cegnised as eternal ; but 
this is not the case. Analogously, if inferential conscious- 
ness and other forms of consciousness were apprehended as 
non-limited in time, they would all of them reveal their 
objects also as non-limited, and these objects would thus be 
eternal ; for the objects are conform in nature to their 
respective forms of consciousness. 

There is no Consoiousness without oojeot. 

Nor is there any consciousness devoid of objects; for 
nothing of this kind is ever known. Moreover, the self- 
Ipminousness of consdousness has, by our opponent him- 
self, been proved on the ground that its essential nature 
consists in illumining (revealing) objects ; the self-luminous- 
n«ss of consciousness not admitting of proof apart from its 
essential nature which consists in the lighting up of objects. 
And as moreover, according to our opponent, consciousness 
cannot be the object of another consciousness, it would 
follow that (having neither an object nor itself being an 
object) it is something altogether unreal, imaginary. 

Nor are you justified in maintaining that in deep sleep, 
swoon, senselessness and similar states, pure consdousness, 
devoid of any object, manifests itself. This view is nega- 
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lived by ‘ valid non-perception ' (see above, p. $%), If 
consaousness were present in those states also, there would 
be remembrance of it at the time of waking from sleep or 
recovery from swoon ; but as a matter of fact there is no 
such remembrance. — But it is not an absolute rule that 
something of which we were conscious must be remem- 
bered ; how then can the absence of remembrance prove 
the absence of previous consciousness ^ — Unless, we reply, 
there be some cause of overpowering strength which quit^ 
obliterates all impressions — as e.g. the dissolution of the 
body — the absence of remembrance does necessarily prove 
the absence of previous consciousness. And, moreover, in 
the present case the absence of consciousness does not only 
follow from absence of remembrance ; it is also proved by 
the thought presenting itself to the person risen from sleep, 

' For so long a time I was not conscious of anything/ — Nor 
may it be said that even if there was consciousness, absence 
of remembrance would necessarily follow from the absence 
(during deep sleep) of the distinction of objects, and from 
the extinction of the consciousness of the ‘ I * ; for the non- 
consciousness of some one thing, and the absence of some 
one*thing cannot be the cause of the non-remembrance ot 
some other thing, of which there had been consciousness. 
And that in the states in question the consciousness of the 
* I ’ does persist, will moreover be shown further on.. 

But, our opponent urges, have you not said yourself that 
even in deep sleep and similar states there is consciousness 
marked by difference ? — True, we have said so. But that 
consciousness is consciousness of the Self, and that this is 
affected by difference will be proved further on. At present 
we are only* interested in denying the existence of your 
pure consciousness, devoid of all objects and without a 
substmte. Nor can wc admit that your pure consciousness 
could constitute what wc call the consciousness of the Self ; 
for we shall prove that the latter has a substrate. 

It thus cannot be maintained that the antecedent non- 
existence of consciousness docs not admit of being proved; 
because consciousness itself does not prove it And as we 
have shown that consciousness itself may be an object of 
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consciousness, we have theieby disproved the alleged 
iropoasibility of antecedent non-existence being proved by 
other means. Herewith falls the assertion that the non- 
origination of consciousness can be proved. 

CoDseioiisneBS is capable of change. 

Against the assertion that the alleged non-oripnation of 
conscio''sness at the mme time proves that consciousness 
is not capable of any other changes (p. 36), we remark 
that the general proposition on which this conclusion rests 
is too wide : it would extend to antecedent non-existence 
itself, of which it is evident that it comes to an end, 
although it does not originate. In qualifying the changes 
as changes of ‘ Beii^,’ you manifest great logical acumen 
ihdeed! For according to your own view Nescience also 
(which is not ‘ Being ’) does not originate, is the substrate of 
manifold changes, and comes to an end through the rise 
of knowledge f Perhaps you will say that the changes of 
Nescience are all unreal. But, do you then, we ask in 
reply, admit that any change is real? You do not; and 
yet it is only this admission which would give a sense to 
the distinction expressed by the word ‘ Being , 

Nor is it true that .onsciousness does not admit of any 
division within itself, because it has no beginning (p. 36). 
For the non-originated Self is divided from the body, the 
senses, &c., and Nescieuce also, which is avowedly without 
a beginning, must needs be admitted to be divided from 
the Self. And if you say that the latter division is unreal, 
• we ask whether you have ever observed a real division 
invariably connected with origination I Moreover, if the 
distinction of Nescience from the Self is not real, it follows 
thaj Nescience and the Self are essentially one. You 
further have yourself proved the difference of views by 
means of the difference of the objects of knowledge as 
established by non-refuted knowledge ; an analogous case 

* The .S'ihkara is not entitled to refer to a distinction of real 
and unreal division, because according to his theory all distinction 
is unreal. 
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being furnished by the differ«ice of acts of deaving, which 
results from die difference of objects to be cleft. And if 
you assert that of this knowing — which is ^sentially 
knowing only— nothing that is an object of knowledge can 
be an attribute, and that these objects — just because they 
are objects of knowledge — cannot be attributes of knowing ; 
we point out that both these remarks would apply also to 
eternity, self-luminousness, and the other attributes of 
' knowing,' which are acknowledged by yourself, and esta- 
blished by valid means of proof. Nor may you urge 
against this that ail these alleged attributes are in reality 
mere ‘consciousness’ or 'knowing'; for they are essentially 
distinct. By ‘being conscious’ or ‘knowing,’ we under- 
stand the illumining or manifestir^ of some object to its 
own "substrate (i. e. the substrate of knowledge), by its own 
existence (i. e. the existence of knowledge) merely ; by self- 
luminousness (or ‘ self-illuminatedn&ss ’) we understand the 
shining forth or being manifest by its own existence merely 
to its own substrate ; the terms ‘shining forth,' ‘ illumining,' 
‘ being manifest ’ in both these definitions meaning the 
capability of becoming an object of thought and speech 
which is common to all things, whether intelligent or non- 
intelligent. Eternity again means ‘being present in all 
time’ ; oneness means ‘being defined by the number one.’ 
Even if you say that these attributes are only negative 
ones, i. e. equal to the absence of non-intelligence and so 
on, yoij. still cannot avoid the admission that they are 
attributes of consciousness. If, on the other hand, being of 
a nature opposite to non-intelligence and so on, be not 
admitted as attributes of consciousness — whether of a 
positive or a negative kind — in addition to its essential 
nature ; it is an altogether unmeaning proceeding to deny 
to it such qualities, as non-intelligence and the like. 

We moreover must admit the following alternative : 
consciousness is either proved (established) or not. If it is 
proved it follows that it possesses attributes ; if it is not, it 
is something absolutely nugatory, like a sky-flower, and 
similar purely ims^nary things. 
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ConaoionBBess is t!ie attiribnte of a pennanent 
Conseioos Self. 

Let it tnen be sjud that ^consciousness is proof (siddhiA) 
itself. Pr<wf of wha^, we ask in reply, and to whom ? If 
no definite answer can be given to these two questions, 
consciousness cannot be defined as ‘proof’; for ‘proof’ is 
a relative notion, like ‘ son.’ You will perhaps reply ‘ Proof 
to the Self’i and if we go on asking ‘But what is that 
Self’? you will say, ‘Just consciousness as already said by us 
before,’ . True, we reply, you said so ; but it certainly was 
not well said. For if it is the nature of consciousness to be 
‘ proof’ (‘ light,’ ‘ enlightenment ’) on the part of a person 
with regard to something, how can this consciousness 
which is thus connected with the person and the thing 
be itself conscious of itself? To explain; the essential 
character of consciousness or knowledge is that by its very 
ncistence it renders things capable of becoming objects, to 
its own substrate, of thought and speech. This conscious- 
ness (anubhfiti), which is also termed ^«Ana, avagati, 
samvid, is a particular attribute belonging to a conscious 
Self and related to an object : as such it is known to every 
one on the testimony of his ©wn Self — as appears from 
ordinary judgments such as ‘ I know the jar,’ ‘ I understand 
this matter,* ‘ I am conscious of (the presence of) this piece 
of cloth.’ That such is the essential nature of conscious- 
ness you yourself admit ; for you have proved thereby its 
self-luminousness. Of this consciousne.ss which thus clearly 
presents itself as the attribute of an agent and as related to 
an object, it would be difficult indeed to prove that at the 
same time it is itself the agent ; as difficult as it would be 
to prove that the object of action is the agent. 

For we clearly see that this agent (the subject of con- 
sciousness) is permanent (constant), while its attribute, i. e. 
consciousness, not differing herein from joy, grief, and the 
like, rises, persists for some time, and then comes to an end. 
The permanency of the conscious subject is proved by the 
fact of recognition, ‘This very same thing was formerly 
a{^iirehended by me.’ The non-permanency of conscious- 
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ness, on the other hand, is proved by thought expressing 
itself in the following forms, * I know at present,^ ‘ I knew 
at a time/ ‘ I, the knowing subject, no longet have know- 
ledge of this thing/ How then should consciousness and. 
the conscious subject be one? If consciousness which 
changes every mo|nent were admitted to constitute the 
conscious subject, it would be impossible for us to recognise 
the thing seen to-day as the one we saw yesterday ; for 
what has been perceived by one cannot be recognised by 
another* And even if consciousness were identified with 
the conscious subject and acknowledged as permanent, this 
would no better account for the fact of recognition* For 
recognition implies a conscious subject persisting from the 
earlier to the later moment, and not merely consciousness. 
Its expression is */ myself perceived this thing on a former 
occasion.* According to your view the quality of being 
a conscious agent cannot at all belong to consciousness ; 
for consciousness, you say, is just consciousness and nothing 
more. And that there exists a pure consciousness devoid 
of substrate and objects alike, we have already refuted on 
the^ground that of a thing of this kind we have absolutely 
no knowledge. And that the consciousness admitted by 
both of us should be the Self is refuted by immediate 
consciousness itself. And we have also refuted the falla- 
cious arguments brought forward to prove that mere 
consciousness is the only reality. — But, another objection 
is raised, should the relation of the Self and the ‘ I ’ not 
rather be conceived as follows : — In self-consciousness 
which expresses itself in the judgment ^ I know/ that intel- 
ligent something which constitutes the absolutely non- 
objective element, and is pure homogeneous light, is the 
Self ; the objective element (yushmad-artha) on the other 
hand^ which is established through its being illumined 
(revealed) by the Self is the I — in * I know ’ — and this is 
something different from pure intelligence, something 
objective or external ? 

By no means, we reply ; for uns view cuuiraaicts the 
relation of attribute and subst^te of attribute of which we 
are directly conscious, as implied in the thought ^ I know.* 
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Consiile^r also what follows.—* If the / were not the Self, the 
inwardness of this Self would not exist; for it is just the 
consciousness of the I which separates the inward from 
the outward. 

‘“May I, freeing myself from all pain, enter on free 
possession of endless delight ? ” This is the thought which 
prompts the man desirous of release to apply himself to 
the study of the sacred texts. Were it a settled matter 
that release consists in the annihilation of the I, the same 
man would move away as soon as release were only hinted 
at. “‘V^en I myself have perished, there still persists 
some consciousne.ss different from me;” to bring this about 
nobody truly will exert himself. 

‘ Moreover the very existence of consciousness, its being 
a consciousness at all, and its being self-luminous, depend 
on its connexion with a Self ; when that connexion is dis- 
solved, consciousness itself cannot be established, not any 
more than the act of cutting can take place when there is no 
person to cut and nothing to be cut. Hence it is certain 
that the I, i. e. the knowing subject, is the inward Self.’ 

This scripture confirms when saying ‘ By what should 
he know the knower?’ (Bri. Up. II, 4, 15); and Snxn'ti 
also, ‘ H im who knows this they call the knower of the 
body ’ (Bha. Gi. XIII, 1). And the SfltrakSra also, in the 
section beginning with ‘ Not the Self on account of scriptural 
statement ’.(II, 3, 17), will say ‘ For this very reason (it is) 
a knower’ (II, 3, 18); and from this it follows that the 
Self is not mere consciousness. 

What is established by consciousness of tlie ‘ I ’ is the 
I itself, while the not-I is given in the con.sciousness of the 
not-I ; hence to say that the knowing subject, which is 
established by the state of consciousness, ‘ I know,’ is the 
not-I, is no better than to maintain that one’s own mother 
is a barren woman. Nor can it be said that this ‘ I,' the 
knowing subject, is dependent on its light for something 
else. It rather is self-luminous ; for to be self-luminous 
means to have consciousness for one’s essential nature. 
And that which has light for its essential nature does not 
depend for its light on sohaething else. The case is 
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analqg^oua to that of the flame of a lamp or candle. From 
the circumstance that the lamp Ulamines with Its light 
other things, it does not follow either that it is not 
luminous, or that its luminousness depends on something , 
else ; the fact rather is that the hunp being of luminous 
nature shines itself and illumines with its light other things 
also. To explain.-»The one substance te^as, i.e. fire or 
heat, subsists in a double form, viz. as light (prabbd), and 
as luminous matter. Although light is a quality of luminous 
substantial things, it is in itself nothing but the substance 
te^as, not a mere quality like e. g. whiteness ; for it exists 
also apart from its substrates, and possesses colour (which 
is a quality). Having thus attributes different from those 
of qualities such as whiteness and so on, and possesang 
illumining power, it is the substance te^as, not anything 
else (e. g. a quality). Illumining power belongs to it, 
because it lights up itself and other things. At the same 
time it is practically treated as a quality because it always 
has the substance te^as for its substrate, and depends on 
it. This must not be objected to on the ground that what 
is called light is really nothing but dissolving particles 
of matter which proceed from the substance te^as; for 
if this were so, shining gems and the sun would in the 
end consume themselves completely. Moreover, if the 
flame of a lamp consisted of dissolving particles of matter, 
it would never be apprehended as a whole ; for no reason 
can be stated why those particles should regularly rise 
in an agglomerated form to the height of four fingers’ 
breadth, and after that simultaneously disperse themselves 
uniformly in all directions — upwards, sideways, and down- 
wards. The fact is that the flame of the lamp together 
with its light is produced anew every moment and again 
vanishes every moment ; as we may infer from the succes- 
sive combination of sufficient causes (viz. particles of oil 
and wick) and from its coming to an end when those causes 
are completely consumed. 

Analogously to the lamp, the Self is essentially intelli- 
gent (^-rfipa), and has intelligence (iaitanya) for its 
quality. And to be essentially intelligent means to be 
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self-luminous. T^ere are many scriptural texts declaring 
this, compare e. g. ‘ As a mass of salt has neither inside nor 
outside but is altogether a mass of taste, thus indeed that 
Self has neither inside nor outside but is altogether a mass 
of knowledge’ (Br*. Up. IV, 6, la); ‘There that person 
becomes self-luminous, there is no destruction of the know- 
ing of the knower’ (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 14; 30); ‘He who 
knows, let me smell this, he is'the Self’ {Kh. Up. VIII, 1%, 
4) ; ‘ Who is that Self ? That one who is made of know- 
ledge, among the pr 4 «as, within the heart, the light, the 
person ’ (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 7) ; ‘ For it is he who sees, hears, 
smells, tastes, thinks, considers, acts, the person whose Self 
is knowledge’ (Pr. Up. IV, *9); ‘Whereby should one 
know the knower’ (Br/. Up. IV, 5, 15). ‘This person 
knows,’ ‘ The seer does not see death nor illness nor pain’ 
{Kh. Up. VIII, a6, 2); ‘That highest person not remem- 
bering this body into which he was born ’ {Kh. Up. VIII, 
13 , 3) ; ‘ Thus these sixteen parts of the spectator that go 
towards the person ; when they have reached the person, sink 
into him ’ (Pr. Up. VI, 5) ; ‘ From this consisting of mind, 
there is different an interior Self consisting of knowledge ’ 
(Taitt. Up. II, 4). And the SutrakSra also will refer to the 
Self as a ‘knower’ in II, 3, 18. All which .shows that the 
self-luminous Self is a know'cr, i. e. a knowing subject, and 
not pure light (non-personal intelligence). In general we 
may say that where there is light it must belong to some- 
thing, as shown by the light of a lamp. The Self thus 
cannot be mere consciousness. The grammarians moreover 
tell us that words such as ‘consciousness,’ ‘ knowledge,’ &c., 
are relative; neither ordinary nor Vedic language uses 
expressions such as ‘ he know’s ’ without reference to an 
object known and an agent who knows. 

With reference to the assertion that consciousness con- 
stitutes the Self, because it "(consciousness) is not non- 
intelligent {g&dd), we ask what you understand by this 
‘ absence of non-intelligence.’ If you reply ' luminousness 
due to the being of the thing itself (i. e. of the thing which 
is agAda.) ’ ; we point out th^t this definition would wrongly 
include lamps also, and similar things ; and it would more- 
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over give ri^e to a contradiction, since you do not admit 
light as an attribute, different from consciousness itself. 
Nor can we allow you to define s^^adatva as ‘ being of that 
nature that light is always present, without any exception,’. 
Tor this definition would extend also to pleasure, pain, and 
similar states. Should you maintain that pleasure and so 
on, althoughWing throughout of the nature of light, are non- 
intelliger\t for the real^on that^ like jars,&c., they shine forth 
(appear) to something else and hence belong to the sphere 
of the not-Self; we ask in reply: Do you mean then to 
say that knowledge appears to itself ,r Knowledge no less 
than pleasure appears to some one else, viz. the ‘ I ’ : there 
is, in that respect, no difference between the judgment 
* I know,’ and the judgment ‘ I am pleased.' Non-intelli- 
gence in the sense of appearingncss-to-itself is thus not 
proved for con.sciousness i and hence it follows that what 
constitutes the Self is the nan-giuIdL ‘ I ’ which is proved to 
itself by its very Being. That knowledge is of the nature 
of light depends altogether on its connexion with the 
knowing ‘ I ’ : it is due to the latter, that knowledge, like 
pleasure, manifests itself to that conscious person who is its 
substrate, and not to anybody else. The Seif is thus not 
mere knowledge, but is the knowing ' I.’ 

Tne view that the uouscious subject is something muaal, 
due to the shamkftra, cannot be maintained. 

We turn to a further point. You maintain that con- 
sciousness which is in reality devoid alike of objects and 
substrate presents itself, owing to error, in the form of 
a knowing subject, just as mother o’ pearl appears as silver ; 
(consciousness itself being viewed as a real substrate of an 
erroneous imputation), because an erroneous imputation 
cannot take place apart from a substrate. But this theory 
is indefensible. If things were as you describe them, the 
conscious * I * would be cognised as co-ordinate with the 
state 6f consciousness ‘I am consciousness,’ just as the 
shining thing presenting itself to our eyes is judged to be 
silver. But Ac fact is that Ae state of consclousn^ 
presents itself as something ipart, constiAtii^ a distia- 
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gui^ng attribute of the I, just as the i^tick is an attribute 
of D<9nBidatla who carries it. The judgment ‘ I am MO- 
sdous * reveals an * I ’ distingtdshed by consciousness ; and 
to declare that it refers only to a state of consciousnew— 
which is a mere attribute — is no better than to say that the 
judgment ‘Devadatta carries a stick’ is about the stick 
only. Nor are you right in saying that the idea of the 
Self being a knowing agent, presents itself to the mind of 
him only who erroneously identifies the Self and the body, 
an error expressing itself in ju<jgments such as ‘ I am stout,’ 
and is on that account false' ; for from this it would follow 
that the consciousness which is erroneously imagined as 
a Self is also false ; for it presents itself to the mind of the 
same person. You will perhaps rejoin that consciousness 
is not false because it (alone) is not sublated by that 
cognition which sublates everything else. Well, we reply, 
then the knowership of the Silf also is not false ; for that 
also is not sublated. You further maintain that the 
character of being a knower, i. e. the agent in the action of 
knowing, does not become the non-changing Self; that 
being a knower is something implying change, of a npn- 
intelligent kind {gzds.}, and residing in the aha/«k&ra which 
is the abode of change and a mere effect of the Unevolved 
(the Prakrr'ti) ; that being an agent and so on is like colour 
and other qualities, an attribute of what is objective ; and 
•that if we admit the Self to be an agent and the object 
of the notion of the ‘ I,’ it also follows that the Self is, like 
the body, not a real Self but something external and non- 
intelligent. But all this is unfounded, since the internal 
organ is, like the body, non-intelligent, an effect of Pra- 
krAi, an object of knowledge, somethii^ outward and for 
the sake of others merely ; while being a knowing subject 
constitutes the special essential nature of intelligent beings. 
To explain. Just as the body, through its objectiveness, 
outwardness, and similar causes, is distii^ished from what 
possesses the opposite attributes of aubjectiveness, inward- 
ness, and so on ; for the same reason the abamk&ra also— - 
which is of the same substantial nature as the body— -is 
similarly distinguished. Hence the ahamkdra is no more 
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a knower than it is something subjective ; otherwise there 
would be an evident contradiction. As knowing cannot be 
attributed to the ahamkira, which is an object of know- 
ledge, so knowership also cannot be ascribed to it ; for of 
that also it is the object Nor can it be maintained that 
to be a knower is something essentially changing. For to 
be a knower Is to be the sutstrate of the quality of know- 
ledge, and as the knowing Self is eternal, knowledge which 
is an essential quality of the Self is also eternal. That the 
Self is eternal will be declared in the Sfttra, 11 , 3, 17 ; and 
in II, 3, 18 the term ‘^wa’ (knower) will show that it is an 
essential quality of the Self to be the abode of knowledge. 
That a Self whose essential nature is knowledge should be 
the substrate of the (quality of) knowledge-^just as gems 
and the like are the substrate of light — gives rise to no 
contradiction whatever 

Knowledge (the quality) which is in itself unlimited, is 
capable of contraction and expansion, as we shall show 
later on. In the so-called k^etra|^«a-condition of the 
Self, knowledge is, owing to the influence of work (karman), 
of a contracted nature, as it more or less adapts itself to 
work qf different kinds, and is variou.sly determined by the 
different senses. With reference to this various flow of 
knowledge as due to the senses, it is spoken of as rising 
and setting, and the Self possesses the quality of an agent. 
As this quality is not, however, essential, but originated by 
action, the Self is essentially unchanging. This changeful 
quality of -being a knower can belong only to the Self 
whose essential nature is knowledge ; not possibly to the 
non-intelligent ahawk&ra. Put, you will perhaps say, the 
ahamkira, although of non-intelligent nature, may become 
a knowcf in so far as by approximation to intelligence it 
becomes a reflection of the latter. How, we ask in return, 
is this becoming a reflection of intelligence imagined to take 
place? Do<» consciousness become a reflection of the 
ahamk&re,. enr does the ahawldra become a reflection of 
consciousness? The former alternative is inadmissible, 
since you will not allow to consciousness the quality of 
being a knower ; and so is the latter since, as explained 
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above, the noa-mtelligcnt aha^^kira can never become a 
knower. Moreover, neither consciousness nor the aha#fk&ra 
are objects of visual perception. Only things seen by the 
eye have reflections.— Let it then be said that as an iron 
bill is heated by contact with fire, so the consciousness of 
being a knower is imparted to the ahawk&ra through its 
contact with Intelligence. — This view too is inadmissible ; 
for as you do not allow real kno worship to Intelligence, 
knowership or the consciousness of knowership cannot be 
imparted to the ahawkira by contact with Intelligence ; 
and much less even can knowership or the consciousness of 
it be imparted to ^telHgence by contact with the essen- 
tially non-intcHigent ahawkira. Nor can we accept what 
you say about ‘ manifestation!’ Neither the ahawkdra, you 
say, nor Intelligence is really a knowing subject, but the 
ahaw/kira manifests consciousness abiding within itself 
(within the ahawkara), as the mirror manifests the image 
abiding within it. But the essentially non-intelligent 
ahar//k^ra evidently cannot ‘ manifest ’ the self-luminous 
Self. As has been said ^ That the non-intelligent aha;/;kAra 
should manifest the self-luminous Self, has no more sense 
than to say that a spent coal manifests the Sun.’^ The 
truth is that all things depend for their proof on self- 
luminous consciousness ; and now you maintain that one 
of these things, viz. the non-intelligent ahawkira — which 
itself depends for its light on consciousness — manifests con- 
sciousness, whose essential light never rises or sets, and 
which is the cause that proves everything ! Whoever knows 
the nature of the Self will justly deride such a view! The 
relation of ^ manifestation ’ cannot hold good between 
consciousness and the aha;;/kard for the further reason also 
that there is a contradiction in nature between the two, and 
because it would imply consciousness not to be conscious- 
ness. As has been said, * One cannot manifest the other, 
owing to contradictoriness ; and if the Self were something 
to be manifested, that would imply its being non-intclligent 
like a jar.’ Nor is the matter improved by your intro- 
ducing the hand and the sunbeams (above, p. 38), and to say 
that as the sunbeams, wh^e manifesting the hand, are at the 
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same time manifested by tbe hand, no consdoushess, while 
manifesting the ahawkira, is at the same time Itself rnant* 
fested by the latter. The sunbeams are in reality not 
manifested by the hand at all. What takes place is that 
the motion of the sunbeams is reversed (reflected) by the" 
opposed hand; they thus become more numerous, and 
hence ^arc perceived more clearly; but this is due alto- 
gether to the multitude of beams, not to any manifesting 
power on the part of the hand. 

What could, moreover, be the nature of that ‘ manifes- 
tation * of the Self consisting of Intelligence, which would 
be effected through the ahawkira? It carinot be origin- 
ation ; for you acknowledge that what is self-established 
cannot be originated by anything else. Nor can it be 
‘ illumination * (making to shine forth), since consciousness 
cannot — according to you— be the object of another con- 
sciousness. For the same reason it cannot be any action 
assisting the means of being conscious of consciousness. 
For such hdpful action could be of two kinds only. It 
would either be such as to cause the connexion of the 
object to be known with the sense-organs; as e.g. any 
action w^hich, in the case of the apprehension of a species or 
of one s own face, causes connexion between the organ of 
sight and an individual of the species, or a looking-glass. 
Or it W'ould be such as to remove some obstructive impurity 
in the mind of the knowing person ; of this kind is the 
action of calmness and self-restraint with reference to scrip- 
ture which is the means of apprehending the highest reality. 
Moreover, even if it were admitted that consciousness may 
be an object of consciousness, it could not be maintained 
that the ‘ I * assists the means whereby that consciousness 
is effected. For if it did so, it could onIy .be in the way of 
removing any obstacles impeding the origination of such 
consciousness; analogous to the way in which a lamp 
assists the eye by dispelling the darkness which impedes 
the origination of the apprehension of colour. But in the 
case under discussion we are unable to imagine such* 
obstacles. There is nothing pertaining to consciousness 
which obstructs the originatioii of the kno^lci^ of con- 
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and which could be removed by the ahawkAra*^ 
"fliere i$ something, you will perhaps reply, vk. Nescience! 
Not so^ we reply, ^ That Nescience is removed by the 
afaamk&ra cannot b^ admitted; '‘knowledge alone can put 
an end to Nescience,. Nor can consciousness be the 
abode of Nescience, because in that case Nescience 
would have the same abode and same object as 
knowledge/ 

In pure knowledge where there is no knowing subject 
and no object of i knowledge — the so-called ‘witnessing* 
pi;|nciple (sAkshin) — Nescience cannot exist Jars and 
similar things cannot be the abode of Nescience because 
there is no possibility of their# being the abode of know- 
ledge, and for the same reason pure knowledge also cannot 
be the abode of Nescience. And even if consciousness 
were admitted to be the abode of Nescience, it could 
not be the object of knowledge ; for consciousness being 
viewed as the Self cannot be the object of knowledge, and 
hence knowledge cannot terminate the Nescience abiding 
within consciousness. For knowledge puts an end to 
Nescience only with regard to its own objects, as in the 
case of the snake-rope. And the consequence of this wduld 
be that the Nescience attached to consciousness could 
never be destroyed by any one, — If Nescience, we further 
remark, is viewed as that which can be defined neither as 
Being nor non-Being, we shall show later on that such 
.Nescience is something quite incomprehensible.— On the 
Other hand, Nescience, if understood to be the antecedent 
non-existence of knowledge, is not opposed in nature to 
the origination of knowledge, and hence the dispelling of 
Nescience cannot be viewed as promoting the means of 
the knowledge of the Self. — From all this it follows that 
the ahaw^dra cannot effect in any way ‘ manifestation of 
consciousness.* 

Nor (to finish up tnis point) can it be said that it is the 
essential nature of manifesting agents to manifest things in 
so far 43 the latter have their abode in tlic former ; for 
such a relation is not observed in the case of lamps and the 
like (which manifest what lits outside them). The essen- 
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tJal nature of manifesting agents rather Jies therein that 
they promote the knowledge of things as they really are, 
and this is also the nature pf whatever promotes knowledge 
and the means thereof. Nor is it even true that the mirror^ 
manifests the face. The only the cause of a 

certain irregularity, viz. the reversion of the ocular rays of 
light, and to this irregularity there is due the appearance 
of the face within the mirror ; but the manifesting agent is 
the light only. And it is evident that the ahawkAra is 
not capable of producing an irregularity (analogous to that 
produced by the mirror) in consciousness which is self- 
luminous. — And — with regard to the second analogous 
instance alleged by you — the fact is that the species is 
known through the individual because the latter is its 
substrate (as expressed in the general principle, 'the species 
is the form of the individual*), but not because the indi- 
vidual ‘manifests* the species. Thus there is no reason, 
either real or springing from some imperfection, why the 
consciousness of consciousness should be brought about by 
its abiding in the aha?;/kara, and the attribute of being the 
knowing agent or the consciousness of that cannot therefore 
belong to the ahawkira. Hence, what constitutes the 
inward Self is not pure consciousness but the ‘ I ' which 
proves itself as the knowing subject. In the absence of 
egoity, ‘ inwardness * could not be established for con- 
sdousness. 

A 

The oonficious subject persists m deep sleep. 

We now come to the question ais to the nature of deep 
sleep. In deep sleep the quality of darkness prevails in 
the mind and there is no consciousness of outward things, 
and thus there is no distinct and clear presentation of the 
‘ r ; but all the same the Self somehow presents itself up 
to the time of waking in the one form of the * 1/ and the 
latter cannot therefore be said to be absent Pure con- 
sciousness assumed by you (to manifest itself in deep sleep) 
is really in no better case ; for a person risen from deep sleep 
never represents to himself his state df consciousness during 

Fa ‘ . 
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3l<fep in t3ve form, ‘ I was pure consdouanesa free from all 
^foity and opposed in nature to everytiiing else, witnessing 
Nescience’; what he thinks is only 'I slept well.’ From 
this form of reflection it appears that even during sleep 
the Self, i. e. the ‘ I,’ was a knowing subject and perceptive 
of pleasure. Nor must you urge against this that the reflec- 
tion has the following form : ‘ As now I feel pleasure, so I 
slept then also ’ ; for the reflection is distinctly not of that 
kind Nor must you say that owing to the non-perma- 
nency of the ‘ I ’ its perception of pleasure during sleep 
cannot connect itself with the waking state. For (the ‘ I ’ 
is permanent as appears from the fact that) the perspn who 
has risen from sleep recalls things of which he was conscious 
before his sleep, ‘ I did such and such a thing,’ ‘ I observed 
this or that,’ ‘ I said so or so.’ — But, you will perhaps 
say, he also reflects, ‘ For such and such a time I was con- 
scious of nothing ! ’ — ‘ And what does this imply ? ’ we ask, 
— ‘ It implies a negation of everything ! ’ — By no means, we 
rejoin. The words ‘ I was conscious' show' that the know- 
ing ‘ I ’ persisted, and that hence what is negated is only 
the objects of knowledge. If the negation implied in ' of 
nothing ’ included everything, it would also negative* the 
pure consciousness which you hold to persist in deep sleep. 
In the judgment ‘ I was conscious of nothing,’ the word 
‘ I ’ clearly refers to the ‘ I,’ i. e. the knowing Self which 
persists even during deep sleep, while the words ‘ was con- 
scious of nothing’ negative all knowledge on the part of 
that ‘ I ’ ; if, now, in the face of this, you undertake to prove 
by means of this very judgment that knowledge— which is 
expressly dented — existed at the time, and that the per- 
sisting knowing Self did not exist, you may address your 
proof to the patient gods who give no reply!— But — our 
opponent goes on to urge — I form the following judgment 
also : ‘ I then was not conscious of myself,’ ^nd from this 
I understand that the ‘ I ' did not persist during deep sleep 1 
— You do not know, we rejoin, that this denial of the per- 

‘ I. e. the reflection as to the perception of pleasure refers to the 
past state of sleep only, not tolbe present moment of reflection. 
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sistence of the ‘I ’ flatly contradicts the state of conscious- 
ness expressed in the judgment ‘I was not conscious of 
myself' and the verbal form of the Judgment itself! — But 
what then is denied by the words ‘of myself'? — ^This, we' 
admit, is a reasonable question. Let us consider the 
point. What is«negatived in that judgment is not the 
knowing ‘ I ’ itself, but merely the distinctions of caste, 
condition of life, &c. which belong to the ‘ I ’ at the time 
of waking. We must distinguish the.objects'of the several 
parts of the judgment under discussion. The object of the 
‘ (me) myself ’ is the * I ’ distinguished by class characteris- 
tics as it presents itself in the waking state ; the object of 
the word ‘ I ’ (in the judgment) is that ‘ I ’ which consbts of 
a uniform flow of self-consciousness which persists in sleep 
also, but is then not quite distinct. The judgment ‘ I did 
not know myself ’ therefore means that the sleeper was not 
conscious of the place where he slept, of his special charac- 
teristics, and so- on. — It is, moreover, your own view that 
in deep sleep the Self occupies the position of a witnessing 
principle with regard to Nescience. But by a witness 
(sSkshin) we understand some one who knows about some- 
thing by personal observation (s&ksh^t) ; a person who does 
not know cannot be a withess. Accordingly, in scripture as 
well as in ordinary language a knowing subject only, not 
mere knowledge, is spoken of as a witness ; and with this 
the Reverend P4«ini also agrees when teaching that the 
word s4kshin ’ means one w'ho knows in person (P4. S4. 
V, 2, 91). Now this witness is nothing else but the ‘I’ 
which is apprehended in the judgment ‘ I know ’ ; and how 
then should this ‘ I ’ not be apprehended in the state of 
sleep? That which itself appears to the Self appears as 
the ‘I,' and it thus follows that also in deep sleep and 
similar states^ the Self which then shines forth appears 
as the ‘ I.’ 

Tb 0 oomoLom scihieot persists in the state of release. 

To maintain that the cons<jousness of the * I ’ does not 
persist in the state of final release is again altogether inap- 
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propriate* It in fact akiounts to the doctrine — only ex- 
pressed in somewhat different words — that final release is 
the annihilation of the Self. The ‘ I * is not a mere attri- 
bute of the Self so that even after its destruction the essen- 
tial nature of the Self might persist — as it persists on the 
cessation ot" ignorance ; but it constitutes the very nature 
of the %lf. Such judgments as * I know,* * Knowledge has 
arisen fn me,* show, on the other hand, that we are con- 
scious of knowledge as a mere attribute of the Self. — 
Moreover, a man who suffering pain, mental or of other 
kind — whether such pain be real or due to error only 
— puts himself in illation to pain — ‘ I am suffering pain ’ — 
naturally begins to reflect how he may once for all free 
himself from all these manifold afflictions and enjoy a state 
of untroubled ease ; the desire of final release thus having 
arisen in him he at once sets to work to accomplish it. If, 
on the other hand, he were to realise that the effect of such 
activity would be the loss of personal existence, he surely 
would turn away as soon as somebody began to tel! him 
about ‘ release,* And the result of this would be that, in 
the absence of willing and qualified pupils, the whole scrip- 
tural teaching to final release would lose its authorita- 
tive character. — Nor must you maintain against this that 
even in the state of release there persists pure conscious- 
ness; for this by no means improves your case. No 
sensible person exerts himself under the influence of the 
idea that after he himself has perished there will remain 
some entity termed *pure light!* — What constitutes the 
* inward ’ Self thus is the ‘ I,* the knowing subject. 

This * inward ’ Self shines forth in the state of final release 
also' as an ^ I * ; for it appears to itself. The general principle 
is that whatever being appears to itself appears as an * I 
both parties in the present dispute establish the existence 
of the transmigrating .Self on such appearance. On the 
contrary, v/hatever does not appear as an ' I,* does not 
appear to itself ; as jars and the like. Now the emanci- 
pated Self does thus appear to itself, and therefore it 
appears as an ‘ 1/ Nor does this appearance as an ' I * 
imply in any way that the iclcascd Self is subject to 
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Nescience and implicated in the Sawsira ; for this would 
contradict the nature of final release, and moreover the 
consciousness of the ‘ I ’ cannot be the cause of Nescience 
and so on. Nescience (ignorance) is either ignorance as to 
essential, nature, or the cognition of something under ah 
aspect different from the real one (as when a person suffer- 
ing from jaundice sees all things yellow); or cognition of 
what is altogether opposite in nature (as when mother o’ 
pearl is mistaken for silver). Now the ‘ I ’ constitutes the 
essential nature of the Self ; how then can the conscious- 
ness of the ‘ I,’ i. e, the consciousness of its own true nature, 
implicate the released Self in Nescience, or, in the Samsam ? 
The fact rather is that such consciousness destroys Nes- 
cience, and so on, because it is e-ssentially opposed to them. 
In agreement with this we observe that persons like the 
mhi VSmadeva, in whom the intuition of their identity 
with Brahman had totally destroyed all Nescience, en- 
joyed the consciousness of the personal ‘ I ’ ; for scripture 
says, ‘ Seeing this the mhi Vdmadeva understood, I was 
Manu and the Sun' (Br/. Up. I, 4, lo). And the highest 
Brahman ako, which is opposed to all other forms of 
Nescience and denoted and conceived as pure Being, is 
spoken of in an analogous way ; cp. ‘ Let me make each of 
these three deities,' &c. {Kh. Up. VI, 3, 3) ; ‘ May 1 be many, 
may I grow forth ’ {Kh. Up. VI, a, 3) ; ‘He thought, shall I 
send forth worlds? ’ (Ait. Ar. 11,4, L Oi again, ‘ Since 
I transcend the Destructible, and am higher also than the 
Indestructible, therefore I am proclaimed in the world and 
in the Veda as the highest Person’ (lllia. Gi. XV, 18); 

‘ I am the Self, O G<i</iikeja’ (Bha. GL X, 20); ‘Never was 
I not’ (Bha. Gi. II, 12) ; ‘ I am the source and the destruc- 
tion of the whole world ’ (Bha. Gi. VII, 6) ; * I am the 
source of all; from me proceeds everything’ (Bha. Gi. X, 
8) ; ‘I am he who raises them from the ocean of the world 
of death’ (Bha. Gl. XII, 7) ; ‘I am the giver of seed, the 
father ’ (Bha. Gl. XIV, 4) ; ‘ I know the things past ’ (Bha. 
Gl. Vn, 26),— But if the ‘ r (aham) constitutes the essen- 
tial nature of the Self, how is it that the Holy One teaches 
the principle of egoity (aha;/?k 4 ra) to belong to the sphere 
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ci objec^t 'The great elements, /the ahamkfira, the under- 
i^anding ^ddhi), and the Unevolved ' (Bha, Gt. XIII, 5 )? 
-—As in ^ passages, we reply, which give information about 
the true natnfe of the Self it is spoken of as the ‘ 1/ we con- 
clude that the ' I ’ constitutes the essential nature of the in- 
ward Self. Where, on the other hand, the Holy One declares 
the ahamk&ra — a special effect of the Unevolved — to be 
compri^d within the sphere of the Objective, he means 
that principle which is called ahawkdra, because it causes, 
Ae assumption of Egoity on the part of the body which 
Mongs to the Not-self. Such egoity constitutes the ahaw- 
k 4 ra also designated as pride or arrogance, which causes 
men to slight persons superior t 6 themselves, and is referred 
to by scripture in many places as something evil. Such 
consciousness of the ‘ I ’ therefore as is not sublatcd by 
anything else has the Self for its object; while, on the 
other hand, such consciousness of the ‘ I ’ as has the body 
for its object is mere Nescience. In agreement with this 
the Reverend Parfurara has said, ‘ Hear from me the essen- 
tial nature of Nescience; it is the attribution of Selfhood to 
what is not the Sel£’ If the Self were pure consciousness 
then pure consciousness only, and not the quality of being 
a knowing subject, would present itself in the body also, 
which is a Not-self wrongly imagined to be a Self. The 
conclusion therefore remains that the Self is nothing but 
the knowing ‘I.’ Thus it has been said, ‘As is proved 
by perception, and as also results from reasoning and 
tradition, and from its connexion with ignorance, the Self 
presents itself as a knowing ‘ I.’ And again, ‘That which is 
dilTerent from body, senses, mind, and • vital airs ; which 
does^ not depend on other means ; which is permanent, 
pervading, divided according to bodies — that is the Self 
biased in itself.' Here ‘not dependent on other means’ 
means ‘self-luminous’; and ‘pervading’ means ‘being of 
such a nature as to enter, owing to excessve minuteness, 
into all non-sentient thing!.’ 
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In omm of Soriptnifo eonftioting with Foro^tion, Scrip- 
two is not strongsdr^ The True cannot bo known 
throogh the XJntmo. 

With reference to the assertion (p. %4 ff.) that Perception, 
which depends on 4he view of plurality, is based on some 
defect and hence admits of being otherwise accounted for 
—whence it follows that it is sublated by Scripture j we 
ask you to point out what defect it is on which Perception 
is based and may hence be accounted for otherwise* — ‘ The 
beginningless imagination of difference^ we expect you to 
reply. — But, we ask in return, have you then come to know 
by some other means that this beginningless imagination 
of difference, acting in a manner analogous to that of certain 
defects of vision, is really the cause of an altogether perverse 
view of things ? — If you reply that this is known just from 
the fact that Perception is in conflict with Scripture, we 
point out that you are reasoning in a circle : you prove 
the defectiveness of the imagination of plurality through 
the fact that Scripture tells us about a substance devoid 
of all difference ; and at the same time you prove the latter 
point through the former. Moreover, if Perception gives rise 
to perverse cognition because it is based on the imagination 
of plurality, Scripture also is in no better case — for it is 
based on the very same view. — If against this you urge that 
Scripture, although based on a defect, yet sublates Perception 
in so far as it is the cause of a cognition which dispels all 
plurality apprehended through Perception, and thus is later 
in order than Perception ; wc rejoin that the defectiveness 
of the foundation of Scripture having once been recognised, 
the circumstance of its being later is of no avail. For if 
a man is afraid of a rope which he mistakes Tor a snake 
his fear.^does not come to an end because another man, 
whom he considers to be in error himself, tells him * This is 
no snake, do not be afraid/ And that Scripture is founded 
on something defective is known at the very time of hearing 
Scripture, for the reSectton (which follows on hearing) con*^ 
sists In repeated attempts to cognise the oneness of Brahman 
i cognition which is destiwtive of ail the plurality appre* 
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headed tiirough the first hearing of the Veda. — We further 
ask, ‘By what means do you arrive at the conclusion that 
Scripture cannot possibly be assumed to be defective in any 
way, while defects may be ascribed to Perception’? It is 
certainly not Consciousness — self-proved and absolutely 
devoid of all difference — which enlightens you on this point; 
fo^'such Consciousness is unrelated to any objects whatever, 
and incapable of partiality to Scripture. Nor can ;sense- 
pcrceptidn be the source'*'©! j^our conviction ; for as it is 
founded on what is defective it gives perverse information. 
Nor again the other sources of knowledge ; for they arC all 
based on sense-perception. As thus there are no acknow- 
ledged means of knowledge t6 prove your view, you must 
give it up.— But, you w-ill perhaps say, we proceed by means 
of the ordinary empirical means and objects of knowledge! — 
What, we ask in reply, do you understand by ‘ empirical ’ ? 
— What rests on immediate unreflective knowledge, but is 
found not to hold good when tested by logical reasoning ! — 
But what is the use, we ask, of knowledge of this kind ? If 
logical reasoning refutes something know'n through some 
means of knowledge, that means of knowledge is no linger 
authoritative ! — Now you will possibly argue as follows : 
‘Scripture as well as Perception is founded on Nescience; 
but all the same Perception is sublated by Scripture. . For 
as the object of Scripture, i.e. Brahman, which is one ''and 
without a second, is not seen to be Sublated by any ulterior 
cognition, Brahman, i.e. pure non-differenced Con.sciousness, 
remains as the sole Reality.’ — But here too you are wrong, 
since we must decide that something which rests on a defect 
is unreal, although it may remain unrefuted. We will illus- 
trate this point by an analogous instance. Let u.s imagine 
a race of men afflicted with a certain special defect of vision, 
without being aware of this their defect, dwelling in some 
remote mountain caves inaccessible to all other men pro- 
vided with sound eyes. As we assume all of these cave 
dwellers to be afflicted with the same defect of vision, they, 
of them, will equally see and judge bright things, e.g. the 
moon, to be double. Now jn the case of these people there 
never arises a subsequent cognition sublating their primitive 
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cognition; but the latter is false all the same, and its object, 
viz. the doubleness of the moon, is false likewise ; the defect 
of vision being the cause of a cognition not corresponding 
to reality. — And so it is with the cognition of Brahman also. 
This cognition is based on Nescience, and therefore is false, 
together withlts object, viz. Brahman, although no sublating 
cognition presents itself. — This conclusion admits of various 
expressions in logical form. ‘ The Brahman under dispute 
is false because it is the object of knowledge which has 
sprung from what is affected with Nescience ; as the phe- 
nomenal world is.* ‘ Brahman is ■^alse because it is the 
object of knowledge ; as the world is.’ ‘ Brahman is false 
because it is the object of knowledge, the rise of which has 
the Untrue for its cause ; as the world is.' 

You will now perhaps set forth the following analogy. 
States of dreaming consciousness — such as the perception 
of elephants and the like in one's dreams — are unreal, and 
yet they are the cause of the knowledge of real things, viz, 
good or ill fortune (portended by those dreams). Hence 
there is no reason why Scripture — although unreal in so far 
as biased on Nescience — should not likewise be the cause 
of the cognition of what is real, viz. Brahman. — The two 
cases are not parallel, we reply. The conscious states ex- 
perienced in dreams are not unreal ; it is only their objects 
that are false ; these objects only, not the conscious states, 
are sublated by the waking consciousness. Nobody thinks 
‘ the ccjgnitions of which I was conscious in my dream are 
unreal ’ ; w'hat men actually think is 'the cognitions are real, 
but the things are not real.’ In the same way the illusive 
state of consciousness which the magician produces in the 
minds of other men by means of mantras, drugs, &c., is true, 
and hence the cause of love and fear ; for such states of 
consciousness also are not sublated. The cognition which, 
owing to some defect in the object, the sense organ, &c, 
appre^nds a rope as a snake is real, and hence the cause 
of fear and other emotions. True also is the imagination 
which, owing to the nearness of a snake, arises in the mind 
of a man though not actually J>ittcn, viz. that he has been 
bitten ; true also is the representation *of the imagined 
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poison, for it may be the cause of actual death. In the 
same way the reflection of the face in the water is real! 
and hence enables us to ascertain details belonging to the 
real face. All these states of consciousness are real, as 
we conclude from their having a beginning and actual 
effects.— -Nor would it avail you to object that in the 
absence, of real elephants, and so on, the ideas of them 
cannot be real. For ideas require only some substrate 
in general ; the mere appearance of a thing is a sufficient 
substrate, and such an appearance is present in the case in 
question, owing to a certain defect. The thing we deter- 
mine to be unreal because it is sublated ; the idea is non- 
sublated, and therefore real. * 

Nor can you quote in favour of your view — of the real 
being known through the unreal — the instance of the stroke 
and the letter. The letter being apprehended through the 
stroke (i.e. the written character) dots not furnish a case 
of the real being apprehended through the unreal ; for the 
stroke itself is real. — But the stroke causes the idea of the 
letter only in so far as it is apprehended as being a letter, 
and this ‘ being a letter’ is untrue ! — Not so, we rejoiy. If 
this ‘ being a letter ‘ were unreal it- could not be a means of 
the apprehension of the letter ; for we neither observe nor 
can prove that what is non-existent and indefinable con- 
stitutes a means. — Let then the idea of the letter constitute 
the means ! — In that case, we rejoin, the apprehension of 
the real does not spring from the unreal ; and besides, it 
would follow therefrom that the means and what is to be 
effected thereby would be one, i.e. both would be, without 
any distinction, the idea of the letter only. Moreover, if the 
means were constituted by the stroke in- so far as it is not 
the letter, the apprehension of all letters would result from 
the sight of one stroke ; for one stroke may easily be con- 
caved as not being any letter. — But, in the same way as the 
word ‘ Devadatta ’ conventionally denotes some particular 
man, so some particular stroke apprehended by the eye 
may conventionally symbolise some particular letter to be 
apprehended by the ear, and thus a particular stroke may 
be the cause of the idea of a particular letter I — Quite so, 
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we reply, but on this explanation the real is known through 
the real ; for both stroke and conventional power of sym- 
bolisation are real. The case is analogous to that of the 
idea of a buffalo being caused by the picture of a buffalo ; 
that idea rests on the similarity of picture and thing depicted, 
and that similarity is something real. Nor can it ^ said 
(with a view to proving the pdrvapaksha by another analo- 
gous instance) that we meet with a cognition of the real by 
means of the unreal in the case of sound (jabda) which Is 
essentially uniform, but causes the apprehension of different 
things by means of difference of tone (n^da). For sound 
is the cause of the apprehension of different things in so 
far only as we apprehend the connexion of sound manifest- 
ing itself in various tones, with the different things indicated 
by those various tones And, moreover, it is not correct 
to argue on the ground of the uniformity of sound; for 
only particular significant sounds such as 'ga,' which can 
be apprehended by the ear, are. really ‘ sound.’ — All this 
proves that it is difficult indeed to show that the know- 
ledge of a true thing, viz. Brahman, can be derived from 
Scripture, if Scripture— as based on Nescience — is itseif 
untnie. 

Our opponent may finally argue sis follows : — Scripture 
is not unreal in the same sense as a sky-flower is unreal ; 
for antecedently to the cognition of universal non-duality 
Scripture is xievved as something that is, and only on the 
rise of that knowledge it is seen to be unreal. At this 
latter time Scripture no longer is a means of cognising 
Brahman, dcvi^d of all difference, consisting of pure Intel- 
ligence ; as long on the other hand as it is such a means. 
Scripture is ; for then we judge * Scripture is.’ — But to 
this we reply that if Scripture is not (true), the judgment 
* Scripture is’ is false, and hence the knowledge resting on 
false Scripture being false likewise, the object of that know- 
ledge, i.e. Brahman itself, is false. If the cognition of fire 
which rests on mist being mistaken for smoke is false, it 

' And those manifestations of sound by means of various tones 
are themselves something real * 
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follows tibat the object of that cognition, viz. hre itself, is 
likewise unreal. Nor can it be shown that (in the case 
of Brahman) there is no posjobility of ulterior sublative 
cognition ; for there may be such sublative cognition, viz, 
the one expressed in the judgment ‘the Reality is a Void.’ 
And if you say that this latter judgment rests on error, 
we point out that according to yourself the knowledge of 
Brahman is also based on error. And of our judgment 
(viz, ' the Reality is a Void ') it may truly be said that all 
further negation is impossible. — But there is no need to 
continue this demolition of an altogether baseless theory. 

a 

19^0 scriptural texts teach a Brahman devoid of all 
diflTerenoe. 

We now turn to the assertion that certain scriptural 
texts, as e. g. ‘Being only was this in the beginning/ are 
meant to teach that there truly exists only one homo- 
geneous substance, viz. Intelligence free from all difiference. — 
This we cannot allow’. For the section in which the quoted 
text occurs, in order to make good the initial declaration 
that by the knowledge of one thing all things arc Icnown, 
shows tLiat the highest Brahman which is denoted by the 
term ‘Being’ is the substantial and also the operative 
cause of the world ; that it is "all-knowing, endowed with al! 
powers; that its purposes come true ; that it is the inward 
principle, the support and the ruler of everything ; and 
that distinguished by these and other good qualities it 
constitutes the Self of the entire world ; and then finally 
proceeds to instruct 5vetaketu that this Brahman consti- 
tuted his Self also (‘Thou art that*). We have fully set 
forth this point in the Vcddrtha-sa/f?graha, and shall estab- 
lish it in greater detail in the present work also, in the 
so-called irambhawa-adhikarawa. — In the same w^y the 
passage ‘the higher knowledge is that by which the Inde- 
structible is apprehended, &c.’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 5 ) first denies 
of Brahman all the evil qualities connected with Prakrfti, - 
and then teaches that to it there belong eternity, all-per- 
vadingness, subtilty, omnipresence, omniscience, imperisfi- 
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ableness» creativeness with regard to all beings, and other 
auspicious qualities. Now we maintain that also the text 
•True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,* does not prove a 
substance devoid of all difference, for the reason that the 
co-ordination of the terms of which it consists explains 
itself in so far only as denoting one thing distinguished by 
several attributes. For ‘co-ordination ’ {s4m4nidhikara«ya, 
lit* ‘the abiding of several things in a common substrate’) 
means the reference (of several terms) to orte thing, there 
being a difference of reason for the application (of several 
terms to one thing). Now whether we take the several 
terms, ‘True,’ ‘ Knowledge,’ ‘ Infinite,’ in their primary sense, 
i.c, as denoting qualities, or as denoting modes of being 
opposed to whatever is contrary to those qualities; in either 
case we must needs admit a plurality of causes for the 
application of those sev( ral terms to one thing. There is 
however that difference between the two alternatives that 
in the former case the terms preserve their primary mean- 
ing, w^hile in the latter case their denotative powcr depends 
on so-called ‘ implication ’ (lakshaw^). Nor can it be said 
that the opposition in nature to non-knowledge, &c. (which 
is the*purport of the terms on the hypothesis of laksha;?^), 
constitutes nothing more than the essential nature (of one 
non-differenced substance ; the three terms thus having 
one purport only) ; for as such essential nature would be 
sufficiently apprehended through one term, the employ- 
ment of further terms would be purix)seless. This view 
would iflorcover be in conflict wnth co-ordination, as it 
would not allow of difference of motive for several terms 
applied to one thing. On the other hand it cannot be 
urged against the former alternative that the distinction of 
several attributes predicated of one thing implies a dis- 
tinction in the thing to which the attributes belong, and 
that from this it follows that the several terms denote 
several things-— a result which also could not be recon- 
ciled with ‘co-ordination’; for what ‘co-ordination’ aims 
at is just to convey the idea of one thing being qualified' 
by several attributes. For the grammarians define ‘co- 
ordination ’ a$ the application, totmc thing, of several words 
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for tl^ application each of which there is a dilferait 
motive. 

You have lurther maintainecl the following view : — In the 
text ‘one only without a second,’ the phrase ‘without a 
second ' negatives all duality on Brahman’s part even in so 
far as qualities are concerned. We must therefore, accord- 
ing to the principle that all 5'Akh4s convey the same doc- 
trine, > assume that all texts which speak of Brahman 
as cause, aim at setting forth an absolutely non-dual sub- 
stance. Of Brahman thus indirectly defined as a cause, the 
text ‘The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,* contains 
a direct definition ; the Brahman here meant to be defined 
must thus be devoid of all qualities. Otherwise, moreover, 
the text would be in conflict With those other texts which 
declare Brahman to be without qualities and blemish. — But 
this also cannot be admitted. What the phrase ‘without- a 
second ’ really aims at intimating is that Brahman possesses 
manifold powers, and this it does by denying the existence 
of another ruling principle different from Brahman. That 
Brahman actually possesses manifold powers the text shows 
further on, ‘ It thought, may I be many, may I grow forth,’ 
imd ‘ it sent forth fire,’ and so on. — But how are we to 
know that the mere phrase ‘ without a second ’ is meant to 
negative the existence of all other causes in general ? — As 
follows, we reply. The clause ‘ Being only this was in the 
beginning, one only,’ teaches that Brahman when about to 
create constitutes the substantial cause of the world. Here 
the idea of some further operative cause capable of giving 
rise to the effect naturally presents itself to the nnind, and 
hence we understand that the added clause * without a 
second ’ is meant to negative such an additional cause. If 
it were meant absolutely to deny all duality, it would deny 
also the eternity and other attributes of Brahman which 
you yourself assume. You in this case make just the 
wrong use of the principle of all the 5‘Akh4s containing the 
same doctrine; what this principle demands is that the 
qualities attributed in all 5dkhis to Bipahman as cause 
should be taken over into the passage under discussion 
aiso. The same consideration teaches us that also the 
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text ‘True, knowled^,* &c., teaches Brahman to possess 
at^butes; foe this passage has to be int^preted in agree- 
ment with the texts referring to Brahman as a cause. Nor 
does this imply a conflict with the texts which deciare 
Brahman to be without qualities; for tnose texts are 
meant to negative the evil qualities dependit^ on PrakritL 
< — ^Thosc texts agaiorwhich refer to mere knowledge 
indeed that knowledge is the essential; nature of Brahman, 
but this does not mean that mere knowledge constitutes, 
the fundamental reality. For knptiiiledge constitutes the 
essential nature of a knowing i^ligect only whicl is the 
substrate of knowledge, in the sa^e! way as the sun, latnps, 
and gems are the substrate of Light. That Brahmar is 
a knowing subject all scriptural texts declare : cp. He 
who is all knowing’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 9); ‘It thought ’(Aw. 
Up. VI, 2, 3); ‘This divine being thought* {Kh. Up. VI; 
3, a); ‘ He thought, let me send forth me worlds* (Ait. 
Ar. II, 4, I, 2); ‘He who arranges the wishes — as eternal 
of those who are not eternal, as thinker of (other) thinkers, 
as one of many* (Ka. Up. II, 5, 13); ‘There are- two 
unborn ones — one who knows, one who does not know — 
one strong, the other weak ’ (Svet. Up. 1 , 9) ; ‘ Let us know 
Him, the highest of Lords, the great Lord, the highest 
deity of deities, the master of masters, the highest above 
the god, the lord of the world, the adorable one' (. 5 veL Up. 
VI, 7) ; ‘Of him there is known no effect (body) 6r instru- 
ment; no one is seen like unto him or better; his high 
power is^ revealed as manifold, forming his essential nature, 
as knowledge, strength, and action’ ( 5 vet. Up VI, 8); 
‘ That Is the free firom sin, ageless, deathless griefless, 
free from hunger and thirst, whose wishes are true, whose 
purposes arc true ’ {Kk, Up. VIII, 1, 5). These and' other 
texts declare that to Brahman, whose essential nature is 
knowledge, there belong many excellent qualities — among 
which that of being a knowing subject stands first, and 
that Brahman is free from all evil qualities. Tlwt the 
texts rfcferring to Brahman as free from qualities; and those 
which speak of it as possessing qualities, hAve really one 
and the same object may be inierred from the last of the 
[48] G * 
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passages quoted above; the earlier part of which—* free 
from sin,’ up to * free from thirst ’—denies of Brahman all 
evil* qualities, while its latter part — 'whose wishes are true,' 
and so on — asserts of its (»rtain excellent qualities. As 
thus there is no contradiction between the two classes of 
texts, there is no reason whatever to assume that either of 
them^ |jas for its object something that is false. — With 
regard to the concluding passage of the Taittiriya-text» 
*frpm whence all speech, together with the mind, turns* 
away, unable to reach it'/ we point out that with the" 
passage ‘ From terror of it the wind blows,' there begins 
a declaration of the qualities of Brahman,' and that the 
next section ^ one hundred^ times that human bliss/ &c., 
makes statements as to the relative bliss enjoyed by the 
different classes of embodied souls ; the concluding passage 
‘ He who knows the bliss of that Bmhman from whence all 
speech, together with the mind, ivrns away uiialfic to reach 
it/ hence must be taken as prochuming with einj)!uisis the 
infinite nature of Brahmans auspicious qualities. Idore' 
over, a clause in the chapter under discussion— viz. ‘he 
obtains all desires, together with Brahman the ali-wise' 
{II, i) — which gives information as to the fruit of the know- 
ledge of B/ahman clearly declares the infinite nature of the 
qualities of the highest all-wise Brahman, I'he desires are 
the auspicious qualities of Brahman which arc the objects 
of desire ; the man who know's Brahman obtains, together 
with Brahman,^ all qualities of it. The expression ‘ together 
with' b meant to bring out the primary importance of the 
qualities ; as also described in the so-called dahara-vidyi 
{Kk Up. VUI, i). And that fruit and meditation arc of 
^the same character (i.c. that in meditations on Brahman 
its qualities are the cliief matter of meditation, just as these 
qualities are the principal point in Brahman reached by 
the Devotee) is proved by the text ‘ According to what 
a man's thought is in this world, so will he be after he has 

' * Which passage appears to refer to a nisgwa brahman, whence 
it might be inferred that the connected huiial passage--* Satyam 
gMmm/ See , — has a similar' purport. 
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departed thi» life* (ATA, Up* III, 14, 1)* If it be said that 
the pas^c *By whom it is not thought by him it is 
thought/ * not understood by those who understand ' (Ke. 
Up. II, 3), declares Brahman not to be an object of know- 
ledge; we deny this, because were it so, certain other 
texts would not teach that final Release tesuits from 
knowledge ; cp. * He who knows Brahman obtains the 
Highest* (Taitt. Up. 11 , i, i); ‘He knows Brahman, he 
becomes Brahman.* And^ moreover, the text ‘ He who 
knows Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non- 
existing ; he who knows Brahman as existing, hi^ we 
know himself as existing* (Taitt Up. 11 , 6, i), makes the 
existence and non-existence of the Self dependent on the 
existence and non-existence of knowiedge which has Brah 
man for its object. We thus conclude that a!! scriptural 
texts enjoin just the knowledge of Brahman for the sake of 
final Release. This knowledge is. as we already knew, 
of the nature of meditation, and what is to be meditated 
on is Brahman as possessing qualities. (The text from 
the Ke. Up. then explains itself as follows: — ) We are 
informed by the passage ‘ from whence speech together 
with miind turns away, being unable to reach it/ that the 
infinite Brahman with its unlimited excellences cannot be 
defined cither by mind or speech as being so or so much, 
and from this we conclude the Kena text to mean that 
Brahman is not thought and not understood by those who 
understand it to be of a definitely limited nature ; Brahman 
in truth being unlimited. If the text did not mean this, it 
would be sdf-contradictory, parts of it saying that Brah- 
man is Twf thought and mt understood, and other parts, 
that it is thought and is understood. 

Kow as regards the assertion that the text ‘Thou mayest 
not see the seer of seeing ; thou mayest not think the 
thinker of thinking* (Bri. Up. Ill, 5, 2), denies the exis- 
tence of a seeing and thinking subject difiTcrent from mere 
secing.and thinking. — This view is refuted by the followling 
interpretation. The text addresses itself to a person who 
has formed the erroneous opinion that the quality of con- 
sciousness or knowledge does iK)t constitute the essential 
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oatttre of ti}« Icnower, but belongs to it only as an advebti* 
tious attribute, and tells him 'Do not view or think the 
Srif to be «ich, but consider the seeing and thinking Sdf 
to have iweii^ and thinking for its essential nature.’ — Or else 
this text may mean that the embodied Self which is the seer 
oi seeing and the thinket of thinking should be set aside, and 
tibat only the highest Self— the inner Self of all beings — 
should be meditated upon. — Otherwise a conflict would 
arise with texts declaring the knowership of the Self, such as 
' whereby ritould he know the knower ? ’ (Br». Up. IV, 5 » * 5 )* 

Your assertion that the text ‘ Bliss is Brahman ’ (Taitt. 
Up. Ill, 6 , i) proves pure Bliss to constitute the essential 
nature of Brahman is already ^disposed of by the refutation 
of the view that knowledge (consciousness) constitutes the 
essential nature of Brahman ; Brahman being in reality 
the substrate only of knowledge. For by bliss we under- 
stand a pleasing state of consciousness. Such passages as 
‘ consciousness, bliss is Brahman,’ therefore mean * con- 
sciousness — the essential character -of which is bliss — is 
Brahman.’ On this identity of the two things there rests 
that homogeneous character of Brahman, so much insisted 
upon by yourself. And in the same way as nunjerous 
passages teach ‘that Brahman; while having knowledge for 
its essential nature, is at the same time a knowing subject ; 
90 other passages, speaking of Brahman as something 
separate from mere bliss, show it to be not mere bliss but 
a subject enjoying bliss ; cp. ‘That is one bliss of Brahman’ 
(Taitt. Up. 11 , 8, 4); ‘he knowing the bliss of Brahman' 
(Taitt. Up. II, 9, i). To be a subject enjoying bliss is in 
fact, the same as to be a conscious subject. 

We now turn to the numerous texts which, according to 
fhcvMw of our opponent, negative the existence of plurality. 

‘ — ‘Where there is duality as it were ’ (Bn. Up. IV, 5, 15) ; 

TTierc u not any plurality here ; from dcat^ to death goes 
be who sees Here any plurality ’ (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 19) ; ‘ But 
vrlien for him the Self alone has become all, by what means, 
and whom, should he see?' (Bn. Up. IV, 5, 15) &c.— But 
Mfhat all these texts deny is only plurality in so far as con.- 
ttadicting that unity of tte world which depends on its 
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being in its entirety an efi^ of Biahinati) auid living 
Brahman for its inward ruling principle and ks true Self. 
They do not, on the other hmid^ deny that plurality on 
Brahman’s part which depends on its intention to become 
manifold — a plurality proved hy the text ‘ I be many, 
may I grow forth ’ (KA. Up. VI, 2, 3). Nor can our op- 
ponent urge again^ this that, owing to the (%nial df 
plurality contained in other passages this last text refers to 
something not real; for it is an altogether laughable 
assertion that Scripture should at first teach the doctrine, 
difficult to comprehend, that plurality as suggested by 
Perception and the other means of Knowledge belongs to 
Brahman also, and should afterwards negative this very 
doctrine ! 

Nor is it true that the text ‘ If he makes but the smallest 
“ antaram ” (i. e. difference, interval, break) in it there is 
fear for him' (Taitt. Up. II, 7) implies that he who see# 
plurality within Brahman encounters fear. For the other 
text ‘All this is Brahman ; let a man meditate with calm 
mind on all this as beginning, ending and breathing in it, 
i. e. Brahman’ (If A. Up. Ill, 14, 1) teaches directly that 
reflection on the plurality of Brahman is the cause of peace 
of mlind. For this passage declares that peace of mind is 
produced by a reflection on the entire world as springing 
from, abiding within, and being absorbed into Brahman, 
and thus having Brahman for its Self; and as thus the 
view of Brahman constituting the Self of the world with 
all its manifold distinctions of gods, men, animals, inanimate 
matter' and so on. is said to be the cause of peace of mind, 
and, consequently, of absence of fear, that same view surely 
cannot be a cat/sf of fear I — But how then is it that the 
Taitt. text declares that ‘ there is fear for him ’ ? — That text, 
we reply, declares in its earlier part that rest in Brahman 
is the cause of fearlessness (‘ when he finds freedom from 
fear, rest, in that which is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, 
unsupported ; then he has obtained fearlessness ’) ; its 
latter part therefore means that fear takes place wh^ there 
is an interval, a break, in this resting in Brahman. As the. 
great says ‘ Wh«i VSsudeva is not meditated on for 
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All hour or even a moment only} that is loss, that Is great 
calamity, that is. error, that is change.’ 

The Sfitra III, a, ii does not, as our opponent allies, 
refer to a Brahman free from aJil difference, but to Brahman 
as possessing attributes — ^as we shall show in its place. 
And the Shtra IV, a, 3 declares that the things seen in 
dreams are mere ‘ ’ because they differ in character 

from the things perceived in the waking state ; from which 
it follows that the latter things are real. 

"Sae do Smn’ti and Parana teach auoh a doctrine. 

Nor is it true that also according to Smriti and Pur^nas 
only non-differenced consciousness is real and everything 
else unreal . — ' He who knows me as unborn and without 
a beginning, the supreme Lord of the worlds ’ (Bha. Gf. 
X, 3) ; * All beings abide in me, I abide not in them. Nay, 
tKe beings abide not in me — behold my lordly power. My 
Self bringing forth the beings supports them but does not 
abide in them ’ (Bha. Gi. IX, 4, 5) ; 'I am the origin and 
the dissolution of the entire world ; higher than I there is 
nothing else : on me all this is strung as pearls on a thread ’ 
(Bha. Gi. VII, 6, 7); ‘Pervading this entire Universe by 
a portion (of mine) I abide ’ (Bha. Gi. X, 43) ; ‘ But'another, 
the highest Person, is called the highest Self who, per- 
vading the three worlds supports them, the eternal Lord. 
Because I transcend the Perishable and am higher than the 
Imperishable even, I am among the people and in the Veda 
celebrated as the supreme Person’ (Bha. Gi. XV, 17, 18). 

‘ He transcends the fundamental matter of all beings, its 
modifications, properties and imperfections ; he transcends 
all investing (obscuring) influences, he who is the Self of 
al^ Whatever (room) there is in the interstices of the 
world is filled by him ; all auspicious qualities constitute 
his nature. The whole creation of beings is taken out of 
a small part of his power. Assuming at will whatever form 
he desires he bestows benefits on the whole world effected 
by him. Glory, strength, dominion, wisdom, eneigy, power 
and other attributes are collected in him. Supreme of the 
supreme in whom no troubles abide, ruler ova” high and" 
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low, lord ia collective and distributive form, aoa-nianifest- 
^d maoifisst, universal IcH-d, all-seeing, all-knowing, all- 
powerful, highest Lord. The knowledge by which that 
perfect, pure, highest, stainless homogeneous (Brahman) is 
known or perceived or comprehended — that is knowledge : 
all else is ignorance’ (Vish«u Purftwa VI, 5,82-87). — ‘ To that 
pure one of mighty power, the highest Brahman to which 
no term is applicable, the cause of all causes, the name 
" Bhagavat ” is suitable. The letter bb a implies both the 
cherisher and supporter ; the letter ga the leader, mover 
and creator. The two syllables bhaga indicate the six 
attributes — dominion, strength, glory, splendour, wisdom, 
dispassion. That in him — the universal Self, the Self of 
the beings — all beings dwell and that he dwells in all, this 
is the meaning of the letter va. Wisdom, might, strength, 
dominion, glory, without any evil qualities, are all denoted 
by the word bhagavat. This great word bhagavat is the 
name of Vdsudeva who is the highest Brahman — and of no 
one else. This word which denotes persons worthy of rever- 
ence in general is used in its primary sense with reference 
to Visudeva only ; in a derived sense with regard to other 
persons ’ (Vi. Pu. VI, 5, 73 ff.) ; ‘ Where all these powers 
abide, that is the form of him who is the universal form : 
that is the great form of Hari. That form produces in its 
sport forms endow'ed with all powers, whether of gods or 
men or animals. For the purpose of benefitting the worlds, 
not springing from work (karman) is this action of the 
unfathomable one ; all-pervading, irresistible’ (Vi. Pu, VI, 
7, ; ‘Him who is of this kind, stainless, eternal, all- 

pervading, imperishable, free from all evil, named Vishrm, 
the highest abode' (Vi. Pu. I, 33,53); ‘He who is the 
highest of the high, the Person, the highest Self, founded 
on himself; who is devoid of all the distinguishing character- 
istics of colour, caste and the like ; who is exempt from 
birth, change, increase, decay and death ; of whom it can 
only He said that he ever is. He is everywhere and in him 
everything abides ; hence he is called VSsudeva by those 
who know. He is Brahman, eternal, supreme, imperish- 
able, undecaying; of one essential nature and ever pure. 
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we frem all defects. This whole world Is Brahoifii, 
compnsing within its nature the Evolved and the Un- 
evOlved ; and also existing in the form of the Person and 
in that of time ’ (VL Pu. I, a, jo-14) ; ‘ The Praknti about 
which I told and which is Evolved as well as Unevoived, 
and the Person — ^both these are merged in the highest Self. 
The h%hest Self is the support of all, the highest Lord ; as 
Vishau he is praised in the Vedas and the Vedinta-texts ’ 
(Vi. Pu. VI, 4, 38, 39). * Two forms are there of that Brah> 
man, one material, the other immaterial. These two forms, 
perishable and imperishable, are within ' all things : the 
imperishable one is the highest Brahman, the perishable 
one this whole world. As the %ht of a fire burning in 
one place spreads all around, so the energy of the highest 
Brahman constitutes this entire world ’ (Vi. Pu. 1, 33, 53-55). 
‘ The energy of Vishwu is the highest, that which is called the 
embodied soul is inferior ; and there is another third energy 
called karman or Nescience, actuated by which the omni- 
present energy of the embodied soul perpetually undergoes 
tt^e afflictions of worldly existence. Obscured by Nescience 
t^e energy of the embodied soul is characterised in the 
different beings by different degrees of perfection ’ (Vi. Pu. 

VI. 7. 61-63). 

These and other texts teach that the highest Brahman is 
essentially free from all imperfection whatsoever, comprises 
within itself all auspicious qualities, and finds its pastime in 
originating, preserving, reabsorbing, pervading, and ruling 
the universe ; that the entire complex of intelligent and non- 
intelligent beings (souls and matter) in all their different 
estates is real, and constituteS'the form, i.c. the body Of 
the highest Brahman, as appears from those passages which 
co-ordinate it with Brahman by means of terms such asrartra 
(body), rllpa (form), tanu (body), amsa (part), jakti (power), 
vibhfitt (manifestation of power), and so on that the souls 
which are a manifestation of Brahman's power exist in their 
own essential nature, and also, through their connexion 
with matter, in the form of embodied souls (k^etii^a);-— 
and that the embodied souls, being engrossed by Nescience 
in the form of good and evil works, do not recognise their 
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easential nature, which is knowl»]ge, but view themselves 
as having the character of material things. — The outcome 
of all this is that we have to cognise Brahman as carrying 
plurality within itself, and the world, which is the manifes- 
tation of his power, as something real. 

When now the text, in the .rioka ‘ where all difference has 
vanished ’ (Vi. Pu. VI, 7 , 53 ), declares that the Self, although 
connected with the different effects of Prakrfti, such as. 
divine, human bodies, and so on, yet is essentially free from 
all such distinctions, and therefore not the object of the words 
denoting those different classes of beings, but to be defired 
as mere knowledge and Being ; to be known by the' Self 
and not to be reached by the mind of the practitioner of 
Yoga (yogaynf) ; this must in no way be understood as 
denying the reality of the world. — But how is this known ?4- 
As follows, we reply. The chapter of the PurAwa in which 
that xloka occurs at first declares concentration (Y oga) to be 
the remedy of all the afflictions of the Sawis4ra ; thereupon 
explains the different stages of Yoga up to the so-called 
praty&h4ra (complete .restraining of the senses from re- 
ceiving external impressions) ; then, in order to teach the 
attainjnent of the ‘ perfect object ’ (rubhtoaya) required 
for dh&ra«A, declares that the highest Brahman, ire. VishMU, 
possesses two forms, called powers (rakti), viz. a defined 
one (mOrta) and an undefined one (amflrta); and then 
teaches that a portion of the ‘ defined ’ form, viz. the 
embodied soul (kshetra^a), which is distinguished by its 
connexiq>n with matter and involved in Nescience — that is 
termed ‘action,’ and constitutes a third power — is not perfect. 
The chapter further teaches that a portion of the undefined 
form which is free from Nescieoee called action, separated 
from all matter, and .. possessing the character of pure 
knowledge, is also pdt the ‘perfect object,’ since it is 
destitute of essential purity ; and, finally, declares that the 
* perfect dbject ’ is to be found in that defined form which 
is special to Bhagavat, and which is the abode of the three 
powers, viz. that non-defined form which is the highest 
power, that non-defined form which is termed embodied 
soul, and constitutes the secon^aiy (apara) power, and 
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Nesdence in the form d" ‘Work — which is called the third 
power, and is the cause of the Self, which is of the essence of 
the highest power, passing into the state of embodied soul. 
This defined form (which is the * perfect object ’) is proved 
by certain Ved&nta-texts, such as ‘that great person of 
sun-like lustre’ (5vet. Up. Ill, 8). We hence must take the 
j^loka, ‘ in which all differences vanish,’ &c., to mean that 
the pure Self (the Self in so far as knowledge only) is not 
capable of constituting the ‘ perfect object.’ Analogously 
two other passages declare * Because this cannot be reflected 
upon by the beginner in Yoga, the second (form) of Vislwru 
is to be meditated upon by Yogins — ^the highest abode.’ 

‘ That in which all these powers have their abode, that is 
the other great form of HaVi, different from the (material) 
Vuva form.’ 

In an analogous manner, Parlrara declares that braiim^, 
ATaturmukha, Saiiaka, and similar mighty beings which 
dwell within this world, cannot constitute the ‘ perfect 
object’ because they are involved in Nescience ; after that 
goes on to say that the beings found in the SawsAra are in 
the same condition — for they are essentially devoid of 
purity since they reach their true nature only later on, 
when through Yoga knowledge has arisen in them — ; and 
finally teaches that the essential individual nacture of the 
highest Brahman, i.e. Vishnu, constitutes the ‘perfect 
object’ ‘ From Brahmfi down to a blade of grass, all living 
beings that dwell within this world are in the power of the 
Samsdra due to works, and hence no profit can be derived 
by the devout from nlaking them objects of their meditation. 
They are all implicated in Nescience, and stand within the 
sphere of the Sajwsdra ; knowledge arises in them only later 
'on, and they are thus of no use in meditation. Their 
knowledge does not belong to them by essential nature, for 
it c<Mnes to them through something else. Therefore the 
stainless Brahman which possesses essential knowledge,’ 
&c. &c. — All this proves that the passage ' in which all 
difference vanishes ’ does not mean to denv the reality of 
the world. 

Nor, again, does the passage * that which has knowledge 
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for itn essential nature’ {Vi. Pu. I, *, 6) imply that the whole 
comiriex of things different from knowledge is false ; for it 
dedares only that the appearance of the Self— the essential 
nature of which is knowledge — as gods, men, and so on, is 
erroneous. A declaration that the appearance of mother 
o’ pearl as silver is founded on error surely does not imply 
that all the silver in the world is unreal ! — But if* on the 
ground of an insight into the oneness of Brahman and the 
world — as expressed in texts where the two appear in 
co-ordination — a text declares that it is an error to view 
Brahman, whose essential nature is Imowledge, under the 
form of materia] things, this after all implies that the whole 
aggregate of things is false I — By no means, we rejoin. 
As our .rdstra distinctly teaches th.^t the highest Brahman, 
i. e. Vishnu, is free from all imperfections whatsoever, com- 
prises within himself all auspicious qualities, and reveals 
his power in mighty manifestations, the view of the world’s 
reality cannot possibly be erroneous! That information as 
to the oneness of two things by means of co-ordination does 
not allow of sublation (of either of the two), and is non-con- 
tradictory, w’C shall prove further on. Hence also the rloka 
last referred to does not sublate the reality oi die world. 

‘ Tfiat from whence these beings are bom, by which, when 
bom, they live, into which they enter when they die, 
endeavour to know that ; that is Brahman’ (Taitt. Up. 
Ill, i). From this scriptural text we ascertain that 
Brahman is the cause of the origination, and so on, of 
the world. After this we learn from a Purina text (‘ He 
should lhake the Veda grow . by means of Itih&sa and 
Puri/ra ; the Veda fears that a man of little reading 
may do it harm ’) that the Veda should be made to grow 
by Itihisa and Purina. By this ‘ making to grow ’ we 
have to understand the elucidation of the sense of the 
Vedic texts studied by means of other texts, promul- 
gated by men who had mastered the entire Veda and 
its contents, and by the strength of their devotion had 
gained' full intuition of Vedic truth. Such ‘ making to 
grow ’ must needs be undertaken, since the purport of the 
entire .Yeda with all its ^ikhis cannot be fA^omed by one 
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who has Studied a small part only, and since without 
knowing that purport we cannot arrive at any certitude* 
The Vishnu PuiAna relatcss how Maitreya, wishing to 
have his knowledge of Vedic matters strengthened by the 
holy Parilrara, who through the favour of Pulastya and 
Vastsh///a had obtained an insight into the true nature of 
the highest divinity, began to question ParA^ara, * I am 
desirous to hear from thee how this world originated, and 
how it will again originate in future, and of what it consists, 
and whence proceed animate and inanimate things ; hovt 
and into what it has been resolved, and into what it will in 
future be resolved?' &c, {VI Pu. I, j). The questions 
asked refer to the essential nature of Brahman, the different 
modes" of the manifestation of its power, and the different 
results of propitiating it Among the questions belonging 
to the first category, the question ‘ whence proceed animate 
and inanimate things?’ relates to the efficient and the 
material cause of the world, and hence the clause ‘of what 
the world consists ' is to be taken as implying a question 
as to what constitutes the Self of this world, which is the 
object of creation, sustentation, and dissolution. The reply 
to this question is given in the words ‘ and the world is 
He/ Now the identity expressed by this clause is founded 
thereon that he (i. e. Brahman or Vish«u} pervades the 
world as its Self in the character of its inward Ruler ; and 
is not founded on unity of substance of the pervading 
principle and the world pervaded. The phrase ‘ consists 
of ' (~maya) does not refer to an effect (so that the question 
asked would be as to the causal substance of which this 
world is an effect), for a separate question on this point 
would be needless. Nor does the -maya express, as it 
^sometimes does — e.g. in the case of prAisra-maya \ the own 
sense of the word to which it is attached ; for in that case 
the form of the reply ‘ and the world is He * (which implies 
a distinction between the world and Vish/m) would be 
inappropriate ; the reply would in that case rather be 
‘Vishwu only/ What ‘maj^’ actually denotes here is 


^ ‘ Pfi//amaya * is explained as meaning ‘ pt&m ' only. 
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abundance, ju^vailingness, iu agreement with PAmid, V, 4, 
ai, auid the meaning b that Brahman prevails in the world 
in so far as die entire world ccmstitutes its body. The 
co-ordination cd’ the two words ' the world ’ and ‘ He ’ thus 
rests on that relation between the two, owing to which the 
world is the body of Brahman, and Brahman the Self the 
world. If, on the odier hand, we maintained that the nlstra 
alms only at inculcating the doctrine of one substance free 
from all difference, there would be no sense in all those 
questions and answers, and no sense in an entire s&stra 
devoted to the explanation of that one thing. In that case 
there would be room for one questicHi only, viz. ‘ what is 
the substrate of the erroneous imagination of a world ?’ and 
for one answer to this question, Az. ' pure consciousness 
devoid of all distinction!’ — And if the co-ordination 
expressed in the clause ‘ and the world is he ’ was meant 
to set forth the absolute oneness of the world and Brahman, 
then it could not be held that Brahman possesses all kinds 
of auspicious qualities, and is opposed to all evil ; Brahman 
would rather become the abode of all that is impure. All 
this confirms the conclusion that' the co-ordination expressed 
in thjit clause is to be understood as directly teaching the 
relation between a Self and its body. — The rloka, ‘ From 
Visbwu the world has sprung ; in him he exists : he is the 
cause of the subsistence and dissolution of this world : and 
the world is he’ (Vi. Pu. I, 1, 35), states succinctly what 
a subsequent passage — beginning with ‘ the highest of the 
high * (Vi. Pu. 1 , 3 , ic) — sets forth in detail. Now there the 
rloka, ‘to the unchangeable one’ (I, 3, 1), renders homage 
to the holy Vbh«u, who is the highest Brahman in so far 
as abiding within hb own nature, and then the text pro- 
ceeds to glorify him in his threefold form as Hirawyagarbha, 
Had, and Sankara, as PradhAna, Time, and as the totality 
of embodied souls in their combined and distributed form. 
Here die rloka, * Him whose essential nature is know- 
ledge ’ (I, 3, 6), describes the aspect of the highest Self in 
so br as abiding in the state of discrete embodied souls ; 
the passage cannot therefore be understood as referring to 
a substance free from all difference. If the .tistra aimed 
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At teaching: that the erroneous conception of a manifold 
world has for its substrate a Brahman consisting of non- 
differenced intelligence, there would be room neither for 
the objection raised in I, 3, l (‘How can we attribute 
agency creative and otherwise to Brahman which is without 
qualities, unlimited, pure, stainless? ’) nor for the refutation 
of that objection, ‘ Because the powers of all things are the 
objects of (true) knowledge excluding all (bad) reasoning, 
therefore there belong to Brahman also such essential 
powers as the power of creating, preserving, and so on, the 
world ; just as heat essentially belongs to fire In that 
case the objection would rather be made in the following 
form : * How can Brahman, which is without qualities, be 
the agent in the creation, preservation, and so on, of the 
world? ' and the answer would be, ‘Creation by Brahman 
is not something real, but something erroneously imagined/ 
— The purport of the objection as it stands in the text is as 
follows : ‘ We observe that action creative and otherwise 
belongs to beings endowed with qualities such as goodness, 
and so on, not perfect, and subject to the influence of 
karman ; how then can agency creative, and so on, be 
attributed to Brahman which is devoid of qualities, perfect, 
not under the influence of karman, and incapable of any 
connexion with action ? ’ And the reply is, ‘ There is 
nothing unreasonable in holding that Brahman as being of 
the nature described above, and different in kind from all 
things perceived, should possess manifold powers ; just as 
fire, which is different in kind from water and all other 
material substances, possesses the quality of heat and other 
qualities/ The riokas also, which begin with the words 
‘ Thou alone art real ' (Vi. Pu. I, 4, 38 ff.), do not assert 
/that the whole world is unreal, but only that, as Brahman 
is the Self of the world, the latter viewed apart from 
Brahman is not real. This the text proceeds to confirm, 


* The sense in which this'^rloka has to t>e taken is ‘As in 
ordinary life we ascribe to certain things (e.f. gems, mantras) 
certain special powers because otherwise the effects they prodticc 
CduM not be accounted for ; sq to Brahman also,* 
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* thy greatness it is by which all raovablc anii immovable 
things are pervaded.' This means-r^because all things 
movable and immovable are pervaded by thee, therefore 
all this world has thee for its Self, and hence * there is none 
other than thee/ and thus thou being the Self of all art 
alone real. Such being the doctrine intended to be set 
forth, the text rightly says^ this alhpervasiveness of thine 
is thy greatness ' ; otherwise it would have to say, ‘ it is 
thy error.* Were this latter view intended, words such as 

* Lord of the world,' * thou/ &c., could not, moreover, be 
taken in their direct sense, and there would arise a coa- 
tradtetion with the subject-matter of the entire chapter, 
viz. the praise of the Holy one who in the form of a mighty 
boar had uplifted in play the enure earth. — Because this 
entire world is thy form in so far as it is perwaded as its 
Self by thee whose true nature is knovviedge ; therefore 
those who do not posses-^- that devotion which* enables 

to view thee as the S€!f cf all, erroneously view this woiiJ 
as consisting only of gods, men, and other beings ; this is 
the purport of the next jloka, ‘ this which is seen.’ — And 
it is an error not only to view the world which has its real 
Self in thee as consisting of gods, men, and so on, but also 
to conskler the Selfs whose true nature is knowledge as 
being of the nature of material beings such as g^ods, men, 
and the like; this is the meaning of tlie next .doka, ‘this 
world whose true nature is knowledge/ — Those wise men, 
on the other hand, who have an insight into the essentially 
intelligent Self, and whose minds arc cleared by devotion — 
the means of apprehending the Holy one as the universal 
Self— , they view this entire world with all its manifold 
bodies — the effects of piimeval matter — as thy body — 
a body the Self of which is constituted by knowledge 
abiding apart from its world-body ; this is the meaning 
of the following .^loka : ‘But those who possess knowledge/ 
&c. — If the different jrlokas were not interpreted in this 
way, they would be mere unmeaning reiterations; their 
constitutive words could not be taken in thdr primary 
sense ; and we should come into conflict with the sense of 
the passages, the subject-mattej; of the chapter, and the 
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pirport of the entire 5&stra. The passage, furthw, ‘Of 
that Self although it exists in one’s own and in other 
bodies, the knowledge is of one kind ' (Vi. Pu. 11 , 14, 51 if.), 
refers to that view of duality according to which the 
d^erent Selfs — although equal in so far as they are all of 
the essence of knowledge — are constituted into separate 
beings, gods, men, &c., by their connexion with different 
portions of matter all of which are modifications of primary 
lOatter, and declares that view to be false. But this dqjes 
not imply a denial of the duality which holds good between 
matter on the one hand and Self on the other : what the 
passage means is that the Self which dwells in the different 
material bodies of gods, men, and so on, is of one and the 
same kind. So the Holy one himself has said, ‘ In the dog 
and the low man eating dog’s flesh the wise see the same ’ ; 
* Brahman, without any imperfection, is the same ’ (Bha. 
Gi. V, 18, 19). And, moreover, the clause ‘Of the Self 
although existing in one’s own and in other bodies ’ directly 
declares that a thing different from the body is distributed 
among one’s own and other bodies. 

Nor does the passage ‘ If there is some other (para) 
different (anya) from me,’ &c. (Vi. Pu. II, 13, 86) intimate 
the oneness of the Self ; for in that case the two words 
‘para’ and ‘anya ’would express one meaning only (viz. 
‘ other ’ in the sense of ‘ distinct from ’). The word ‘ para ’ 
there denotes a Self distinct from that of one’s own Self, 
and the word ‘ anya ’ is introduced to negative a character 
different from that of pure intelligence : the sense of the 
passage thus is ‘ If there is some Self distinct from mine, 
and of a character different from mine which is pure know- 
ledge, then it can be said that I am of such a character 
and he of a different character’; but this is not the case, 
because all Selfs are equal in as far as their nature consists 
of pure knowledge. — Also the rloka beginning ‘Owing to 
the difference of the holes of the flute ’ (Vi. Pu. II, 14, 33) 
only declares that the inequality of the different Selfs is 
owing not to their essential nature, but to their dwelling in 
different material bodies ; and does not teach the oneness 
of all . Selfs. The different' portions of air, ag^in, passing 
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tlm»ughtlie different hcdes of the flute — ^to which the many 
Self* are compared — are not said to be one but mdy to be 
equal in chanu^ter; they are one in character in so flu 
as all of them are of the nature of air, while the different 
names of the successive notes of the musical scale are 
applied to them because they pass out by the different 
holes of the instrument. For an analogous reason the 
several Selfs are denominated by different names, viz. 
gods and so on. Those material things also which are parts 
of the substance fire, or water, or earth, are one in so far 
only as they consist of one kind of substance ; but are not 
absolutely one ; those different portions of air, therefore, 
which constitute the notes of the scale are likewise not 
absolutely one. Where the PurA^ia further says ‘ He (or 
“ that ”) I am and thou art He (<*r “ that ”) : all this universe 
that has Self for its true nature is He (or “ that ”) ; abandtm 
the error of distinction ’ (Vi. Pu. II, i6, 43) ; the word 
‘ that ’ refers to the intelligent character mentioned pre- 
viously which is common to all Seifs, and the co-ordination 
stated in the two clauses therefore intimates that intelli- 
gence is the character of the beings denoted ‘ I ' and 
‘ Thou ' ; ‘ abandon therefore,’ the text goes on to say, 
* the illusion that the difference of outward form, divine and 
so on, causes a corresponding difference in Uie Selfs.’ If this 
explanation were not accepted (but absolute non-difference 
insisted upon) there would be no room for the references to 
difference which the passages quoted manifestly contain. 

Accordingly the text goes on to say that the king acted 
on the instruction he had received, * he abandoned the view 
of difference, having recognised the Real.’ — But on what 
ground do we arrive at this decision (viz. that the passage 
under discussion is not meant to teach absolute non- 
duality)? — On the ground, we reply, that the proper topic 
of the whole section is to teach the distinction of the Sdf 
and the body — for this is evident from what is said in an 
early part of the section, ‘ as the body of man, characterised 
by hands, feet, and the like,’ &c. (Vi. Pu. II, 13, 85). — For 
analogous reasons the rloka ‘ When that knowledge which 
gives rise to distinction’ See. (Vi. Pu. VI, 7, 94) teaches 
C483 H • 
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ntdther the essential unity of all Selfs nor the onenen <rf 
^e individual Self and' the highest Self. And that the 
embodied soul and the highest Self should be essentially 
one, is no more possible than that the body and the Self 
should be one. In agreement hereudth Scripture says, 
'Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree. 
One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other looks on without 
{Gating’ (Mu. Up. Ill, i, i). ‘ There are two drinking 
their reward in the world of their own works, entered iin:o 
the cave, dwelling on the highest summit. Those who know 
Brahman call them shade and light,’ &c. (Ka. Up. I, 3, i). 
And in this rostra also (i. e. the Vish«u Purflna) there are 
pass<^^ of analogous im^rt ; cp. the stanzas quoted abovet 
‘ He transcends the causal matter, all effects, all imperfec- 
tions such as the gunas ’ &c 

The Sfitras also maintain the same doctrine, cp. 1, 1, 17 ; 
I, 2, 21 ; II, I, 22 ; and others. They therein follow Scrip- 
ture, which in several places refers to the highest .-md t^ 
individual soul as standing over against each other, .cp. eg. 

* He who dwells in the Self and within the Self, whom the 
Self does not know, whose body the Self is, who rules 
the Self from within ’ (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 22) ; ‘ Embraced by 
the intelligent Self’ (Bri, Up. IV, 3, 21}; * Mounted by the 
intelligent Self’ (IV, 3, 35). Nor can the individual Self 
become one with the highest Self by freeing itself from 
Nesdeno^ with the help of the means ot final Release ; 
for that which adou'ts of beii^ the abode of Nescience can 
never become onite Incapable of it. So the Purjina says, 
'It is false to maintain that the individual Self and the 
h^hest Self enter into real union ; for one substance can- 
not pass over into the nature of anoriier wbstance.’ 
Accordingly die Bhagavad Glti declares that the released 
Soul attains only the saune attributes as the highest Sdf. 

* Abiding by tnis knowledge, they, attaining to an equaUty 
of attributes, with me, do neither come forth at the time 
of creation, nor are troubled at the time of general destruc- 
tion * (Xrv, 2y. Similarly our Purina says, ‘ That Brahman 
leads him who meditates on it, and who is capa Wf- of 
change, towards its own.being (Atmabbftva), in the same 
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way as the m^et attracts the iron ’ (Vi. Ptt. VI, 7, 30). 
Here the phrase 'l^s him towards own being ' means 
* imparts to ium a nature like his own * (hot ' completdy 
identities him with itself *) ; for the attraded body does not 
become essentially one with the body attracting. 

The same view will be set forth by the Shtrakftra in 
IV, 4> 17 5 ai, I» 3» 2. The Vr^tti also says (wftfe 
reference to Sh. IV, 4, 17) ‘witii the exception of'^^ 
business o( the world (the individual soul in the state 6 i 
release) is equal (to the highest Self) trough light ’ ; and 
the author of the DramuiEabhAshya says, ‘ Owing'^ its 
<s}oality (s&yqgya) with the divini^ the disembodied soul 
effects all things, like the divinity.’ The following scrip- 
tural texts establish the same view, ‘Those who depart 
from hence, after having known the Self and those true 
desires, for them there is freedom in all the worlds’ (KA. 
Up. VIII, I, 6); ‘He whq knows Brahman reaches the 
Highest’ (Taitt. Up. II, 1) ; ‘He obtains all desires tcgethor 
with the intelligent Brahman’ (Taitt. Up. II, i, 1) ; ‘Having 
reached the Self which consists of bliss, he wanders about 
in these worlds having as much food and Itssuming as many 
formii*as he likes ’ (Taitt Up. Ill, 10, 5) ; ‘ *niere he moves 
about* (KA. Up. VTII, la, 3); ‘ For he is flavour ; for orjtv 
after having percmved a flavour can any one perceive 
jdeaaure’ (Taitt. Up. II, 7); ‘As the flowing rivers go to 
th^ setting in the sea, losing name and form,* thus he 
who knows, freed from name and form, goes to the divine 
Person trho is hgher than the high’ (Mu. Up. Ill, 3,d) ; 

‘ He vdio knows, shaking off good and evil, reaches 
highest oneness, free from stain’ (Mu. Up. Ill, i, 3). 

The objects of meditation in all the vidytswhidi refer to 
the highest Brahman, are Brahman viewed as having 
qualities, and the fruit of all those meditations. For this 
reason author of the Sfltras declares that there is 
optimi among the different vidyis— cp. Ve. SO. III. 3, ii ; 

S, 59* In the same way the VAkyakira teaches that 
the qualified Brahman only is the object of meditation, and 
that there is optimi of vidyAs ; urhert he says ‘ (Brahman) 
connected (with qualities), since Che nmditatioo refers to its 
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qualities/ The same view is expressed by the BbAsbya* 
in the, passage banning 'Although he who bases 
hhnself on the knowledge of Being/ — Texts such as ‘ He 
knows Brahman, he becomes Brahman ' (Mu. Up. Ill, 2 , 9) 
have the same purport, for 'they must be taken in con- 
nexion with the other texts (referring to the fate of him 
uriio knows) such as ‘Freed from name and form he 
goes to the divine Person who is higher than the high ’ ; 
‘Free from stain he reaches the higheiif oneness ’ (Mu. Up. 
Ill, a, 8 ; III, 1,3); ‘ Having approached the highest light 
he manifests himself in his own shape’ (Kh. Up. VIII, 3, 4). 
Of him who has freed himself from his ordinary name and 
form, and' all the distinctions founded thereon, and has 
assumed the uniform character of intelligence, it may be 
said that he is of the character of Brahmai. -—Our PurAr*a 
also propounds the same view. The rioka (VI, 7, 91), 
* Knowledge is the means to obtain what is to be obtained, 
ri*. the highest Brahman : the Self is to be obtained, freed 
from all kinds of imagination,’ states that that Self which 
tiirough meditation on Brahman, is freed from all imagina- 
tion so as to be like Brahman, is the object to be attained. 
(The three forms of imagination to be got rid of are so- 
called karma-bh&vani, brahma-bh&vani and a combination 
of the two. See Vi. Pu. VI, 7.) The text then goes on, 
‘The embodied Self is the user of the instrument, kjtow- 
ledge is its instrument; having accomplished Release — 
whereby his object is attained — he may leave off.’ This 
means that the Devotee is to practise meditation on the 
highest Brahman until it has accomplished its end, viz. 
the attainment of the Self free from all imagination. — The 
text continues, * Having attained the being of its being, 
then he is non-different from the highest Self ; his differ- 
ence is founded on Nescience only.' This rioka dexiribes 
the state of the released soul. ' Its being ' is the being, viz. 
Ihe character 6r nature.. of Brahman; but this does not 
mean absolute oneness of nature; because in this latter 
<ase the second ‘ being ’ would be out of place and the 
rioka would contradict what had been said bdbre. * The 
meaning- is : when the soul has attained the nature of 
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Brahman, i. e. when it has freed itself from alf false imagma- 
tkm, thra it is non-dilTerent from the high<^ Self. This 
ntm-difference is due to the soul, as well as the highest Self, 
having the essential nature of uniform inteU%encc. ine 
difference of the soul — presenting itself as the soul ol a god, 
a man, &c. — from the highest Self is not due to its essential 
nature, but rests oh the basis of Nescience in the form of 
work : when through meditation on Brahman this basis is 
destroyed, the difference due to it comes to an end, and the 
soul no longer differs from the highest Self. So anotner 
text says, * The difference of things of one natuYe is due to 
the investing agency of outward works ; when the difference 
of gods, men, &c., is destroyed, it has no longer any invest* 
ing power’ (Vi. Pu, II, 14, 33). — The text then adds 
a further explanation, ’ when the knowledge which gives 
rise to manifold difference is completely destroyed, wno 
then will produce difference that has no real existence?’ 
The manifold difference is the distinction of gods, men, 
animals, and inanimate things: compare the saying of 
5'aunaka: ‘ this fourfold distinction is founded on false know- 
ledge.' The Seif has knowledge for its essential nature; 
when •Nescience called work — which is the cause of the 
manifold distinctions of gods, men, &c. — has been com- 
pletely destroyed through meditation on the higaest 
Brahman, who then will bring about the distinction of 
gods, &c., from the highest Self — a distinction which in the 
absence of a cause cannot truly exist. — That Nescience is 
called karman (work) is stated in the same chapter of the 
Pur&wa (st. 61 — avidyd karmasair^^d). 

The passage in the Bhagavad Giti, ‘Know me to 
be the kshetr^a' (XIII, a), teaches the oneness ol all in 
so far as the highest Self is the mward ruler of all : taken 
in any other sense it would be in conflict with other texts, 
^ch as ' All creatures are the Perishable, the unchanging 
soul is the Imperishable ; but another is the higoest 
Person ’ (Bha. Gl. XV, 16). In other places the Divine on* 
declares that as inward Ruler he is the Sdf of all ; ‘The 
Lord dwells in the heart of all creatures ’ (XVIII. 6t J, and 
*I dwell within the heart of all ’ (XV, 15), and ‘I am the 
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Sdf %hid[l has its abode within all creatures’ (X, ao). 
The term,* creature' in these passages denotes the entire 
aggregate <rf body, &c., up to the.SeIf.--*Because he is the 
Self of all, die text expressly denies that among all the 
dlings constituting his body there is any one separate from 
him,* Thw is not anything which is without me ’ (X, 39). 
The place where this text occurs is the winding up of 
a glorification of the Divin* on^ and the text has to be 
iinderstood accordingly. The passage immediately follow- 
ing is ‘Whatever being there is, powerful, beautiful, "or 
glorious, even that know thou to have sprung from a 
portion of my^glory; pervading this entire Universe by 
a portion of mine I do abide ' (X, 4I ; ja). 

All this clearly proves that the authoritative books do 
not teach the doctrine of one non-differenced substance ; 
that they do not teach that the universe of things is false ; 
and that they do not deny the essential distinction of in- 
tell^nt beings, iron-intelligent things, and the Lord. 

The theory of Xfesoienoe osxmot be proved. 

We nov proceed to the consideration of Nescience. — 
According to the view of our opponent, this entire world, 
with all its endless distinctions of Ruler, creatures 'ruled, 
and so on, is, owing to a certain defect, fictitiously super- 
imposed upon the non-differenced, self-luminous Reality | 
and what constitutes that detect is b^inningiess Nescience, 
which invests the Reality, gives rise to manifold illusions, 
and cannot be defined eit’*er as being or non-being. Such 
Nescience, he says, must necessarily be admitted, firstly on 
the ground of scriptural texts, such as ‘ Hidden by what is 
nutrue’ {KA. Ut». VIII, 3, 2), and secondly because other- 
wi^ the onenesa of the individual souls with Brahman — 
which is taught oy texts such as ‘Thou are that ’ — cannot 
be established. This Nescience is neither ‘ beii^,’ because 
in that case it could not he the object of erroijeous cogni- 
Kor. fbhrama) and sublatlon (bSdha) ; nor is it ‘ non-being,’ 
becatiae in that case 4t could, not be the object of apprehen- 
Mon and subiation Hence orthodox Philosophers declare 

Nescience* is sablated ^r|futed) by the cognition of Brahman. 
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tibat this Nescience fells under neithor of these two oppomtc 
catet^ries. 

Now this theoiy of Nescience is Altof^er unu^oie. 
I|i tibe first pla^ we , ask, *What is the substrate of this 
Nescience which gives rise to the great error of plurality 
of ocistence?’ You cannot reply 'the individual soul*; 
f(^ the individual soul itself exists in so far only as it is 
fictitioudy imaginied through Nescience. Nor can you say 
' Brahman * ; for Brahman is nothing but self-luminous 
intelligence, and hence contradictory in nature to Nescience, 
which is avowedly sublated by knowledge. 

'The highest Brahman has knowledge for its essential 
nature : if Nescience, which is essentially false and to be 
terminated by knowledge, invests Brahman, who then will 
be strong enough to put an end to it ^ ’ 

'What puts an end to Nescience is the knowledge that 
Brahman is pure knowledge 1 ’ — ‘ Not so, for that knowledge 
also is, like Brahman, of the nature of light, and hence has 
no power to put an end to Nescience. — And if there exists 
the knowledge that Brahman is knowledge, then Brahman 
is an object of knowledge, and that, according to your own 
teaching, implies that Brahman is not of the nature of 
cocfeciousness.’ 

To explain the second of these riokas. — If you maintain 
that what sublates Nescience is not that knowledge which 
constitutes Brahman’s essential nature, but rather that 
knowledge which has for its object the truth of Brahman 
being of such a nature, we demur ; for as both these kinds 
of knowledge arc of the same nattire, viz. the nature of 
light, which is just that which constitutes Brahman’s nature, 
there is no reason for making a distinction and saying that 
one knowledge is contradictory of Nescience, and the other 
is not. Or, to put it otherwise — that essential nature 
of Brahman which is apprehended through the cognition 

and thereby shown to have been ihc ot^ect of erroneous cognition : 
it thus cannot be ‘being,’ i.e. real. Nor can it be altogether 
unreal, ‘ non-being,' because in that case it coukl not be the object 
either of mental apprehension or of subladon. 
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fiiBt Brahnutn is knowledge, itself shines forth in con- 
s^ttencedTthe self*Iuminous nature of Brahman, and hence 
we have no right to make a distinction between that 
knowledge which constitutes Brahman’s nature, and that of 
which that nature is the object, and to maintain that the 
latter only is antagonistic to Nescience. — Moreover (and 
this explains the third xloka), according to your own view 
Brahman, which is mere consciousness, cannot be the ipbject 
of another consciousness, and hence there is no knowledge 
which has Brahman for its object. If, therefore, knowledge 
is contradictory to non-knowledge (Nescience), Brahman 
itself must be contradictory to it, and hence cannot be its 
subkrate. Shells (mistaken for silver) and the like which 
by themselves are incapable of throwing light upon their 
own true nature are not contradictory to non-knowledge of 
themselves, artd depend, for the termination of that non- 
knowledge, on another knowledge (viz. on the knowledge 
of an intelligent being); Brahman, on the other hand, 
whose essential nature is established by its own conscious- 
ness. is contradictorily opposed to non-knowledge of itself, 
and hence does not depend, for the terminatim) of that non- 
knowledge, on some other knowledge. — If our opponent 
should argue that the knowledge of the falsity of whatever 
IS other then Brahman is contradictory to non-know- 
ledge. we ask whether this knowledge of the falsity of 
what is other than Brahman is contradictory to the non- 
knowlcidge of the true nature of Brahman, or to that non- 
knowiedgc which consists in the view of the reality of the 
apparent wonu. The fornjer alternative is inadmissiblh ; 
because th* cognition of the falsity of what is other than 
Brahman has a. ditterent nhieCt (from the non-knowledge 
of Brahman's true nature) and therefore cannot be con- 
tradictory to it ; for knowledge and non-knowledge are 
eontradictory in so far only as they refer to one and the 
same object- And with •’•gard to the latter alternative we 
point out that tne knowledge of the falsity of the world it 
contradictory to the non-knowledge which conahtts in the 
view of the reality of the world ; the f<)rmer knowledge 
therefore subiates the latter non-knowledge only, while 
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the non*knowledge of the tine nature of Brahman is not 
touched by it — Against this it will perhaps be urged that 
what is here called the non-knowledge of the true nature of 
Brahman, really Is the view of Brahman being dual in 
nature, and that this view is put an end to by the cognition 
of the falsity of whatever is other than Brahman ; while 
the true nature of Brahman itself is established by its own 
consciousness. — But this too we refuse to admit. If non- 
duality constitutes the true nature of Brahman, and is 
proved by Brahman’s own consciousness, there is room 
neither for what is contradictory to it, viz. that non-know- 
ledge which consists in the view of duality, nor for the 
sublation of that non-knowledge. — Let then non-duality be 
taken for an attribute (not the essential nature) of Brahman ! 
— This too we refuse to admit ; for you yourself have 
proved that Brahman, which is pure Consciousness, is free 
from attributes which are objects of Consciousness. — From 
all this it follows that Brahman, whose essential nature is 
knowledge, cannot be the substrate of Nescience: the 
theory, in fact, involves a flat contradiction. 

When, in the next place, you maintain that Brahman, 
whose .nature is homogeneous intelligence, is invested and 
hidden by Nescience, you thereby assert the destruction of 
Brahman’s essential nature. Causing light to disappear 
means either obstructing the origination of light, or else 
destroying light that exists. And as you teach that light 
(consciousness) cannot originate, the ‘hiding’ or ‘making 
to disappear’ of light can only mean its destruction. — 
ConsCder the following point also. Your theory is that 
self-luminous consciousness, which is without object and 
without substrate, b^mes, through the influence of an 
imperfection residing within itself, conscious of itself as 
connected with innumerous substrata and innumerous 
objects. — Is then, we ask, that imperfection residing within 
conscioutoess something real or something unreal? — The 
former alternative b excluded, as not being admitted by 
yourself. Nor can we accept the latter alternative ; for 
if we did we should have to view that imperfection as 
being either a knowiig subject, or an object of knowledge, 
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W Knowii^ itself. Now it cannot b^. ‘Knowing'/ at yae 
4«ny that there is any distinction in the nature of knowing ; 
and that ‘ Knowing/ which is the substrate the imper- 
fection, cannot be held to be unreal, because that would 
involve' the acceptance of the M&dhyamika doctrine, viz. 
of a general void *. 

And if knowers, objects of knowledge and knowing as 
determined by those two are dctitious, i. e. unreal, we have 
to assume another fundamental imperfection, and are thus 
driven into a regressus in infinitum . — ^To avoid this <|ifK- 
culty, it might now be said that real consciousness itself, 
which constitutes Brahman’s nature, is that imperfection. — 
But if Brahman itself constitutes the imperfection, then 
Brahman is the basis of the appearance of a world, and it 
is gratuitous to assume an additional avidyS to account 
for the world. Moreover, as Brahman is eternal, it would 
follow from this hypothesis that no release could ever take 
place. Unless, therefore, you admit a real imperfection 
apart from Brahman, you are unable to account for the 
great world-error. 

Wliat, to come to the next point, do you understand by 
the inexplicability (anirva^aniyatil) of Nescience? — Its dif- 
ference in nature from that which is, as well as that which 
is not ! — A thing of such kind would be inexplicable 
indeed ; for none of the means of knowledge apply to it. 
That is to say — the whole world of objects must be ordered 
according to our state^ of consciousness, and every state 
of consciousness presents itself in the form, either of some- 
thing existing or of something non-existing. If, therefore, 
we should assume that of states of consciousness which are 
limited to this double form, the object can be something 
which is neither existing nor non-existing, then anything 

‘ If the imperfection inhering in Consciousness is itself of the 
nature of consciousness, and at the same time unreal, we should 
have to distinguish two kinds of Consciousness — which is contrary 
to the fundamental doctrine of the oneness of Consciousness. And 
if, on the other hand, we should say d»at the Consciousness in 
which the imperfection inheres is of the HUne hature as the latter, 
L e. unreal, we are landed in the view of universal unreality. 
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whatevef might be the object of any state of consdousness 
whatever. 

Against this our opponent may now argue as foUows : — 
There is, after all, something, called avidyi, or ngMixa, or 
by some otirer name, which is a positive entity (bhflva), 
different from the.antecedent non*existence of knowledge ; 
vdrich effects the obscuration of the Real ; which is the 
material cause of the erroneous superimposition on the 
Real, of manifold external and internal things ; and which 
is terminated by the cognition of the true nature of the 
one substance which constitutes Reality. For this avidyi 
is apprehended through Perception as well as Inference. 
Brahman, in so far as limited by this avidyi, is the material 
cause of the erroneous superimposition-t-upon the inward 
Self, which in itself is changeless pure intelligence, but has 
its true nature obscured by this superimposition — of that 
plurality which comprises the ahawkira, all acts of kno^v- 
ledge and all objects of knowledge. Through special forms 
of this defect (i. e. avidyi) there are produced, in this world 
superimposed upon Reality, the manifold special superim- 
positions presenting themselves in the form of things and 
cogtvtions of things — such as snakes (superimposed upon 
ropes), silver (superimposed on shells), and the like. Avidyi 
constitutes the material cause of this entire false world; 
since for a false thing we must needs infer a false cause. 
That this avidyi or a,j^«ina (non-knowledge) is an object 
of internal Perception, follows (rom the fact that judgments 
such %s ‘ I do not know,’ ‘ I do not know cither myself or 
others,’ directly present themselves to the mind. A mental 
state of this kind has for its object not that non-knowledge 
which is the antecedent non-existence of knowledge — for 
such absence of knowledge is ascertained by the sixth 
means of proof (anupalabdhi) ; it rather is a state which 
presents its object directly, ^nd thus is of the same kind 
as the state expressed in the judgment ‘ I am experiencing 
pleasure.’ Even if we admit tliat * absence of something * 
(abhAva) can be the object of perc^tion, the state of con- 
sciousness under discussion cannot have absence of know- 
ledge in thfe Self for its object For at the very moment 
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of such consciousness knowledge exists ; or if it does not 
exist there can be, no consciousness of the absence, of 
knowledge. To explain. When I am conscious that I am 
non-knowng, is there or isiherc not apprehension of the Self 
as having non-existence of knowledge for its attribute, and 
of knowledge as the counterentity of non-knowledge? In 
the former case there can be no consciousness Of the absence 
of knowledge, for that would imply a conttadictioR. In 
the latter cas^ such consciousness can all the less exist, 
for it presupposes knowledge of that to which absence of 
knowledge belongs as an attribute (viz. the Self) and of its 
own counterentity, viz. knowledge. The same difficulty 
arises if we view the absence of knowledge as either the 
olyect of Inference, or as the object of the special- means of 
proof called ‘abhdva’ (i.e. anupalabdhi). If, on the other 
hand, non-knowledge is viewed (not as a merely negative, 
but) as a positive entity, there arises no contradiction even 
if there is (as there- is in fact) at the same time knowledge 
of the Self as qualified bv non-knowledge, and of know- 
ledge as the counterentHy of non-knowledge ; and we 
therefore must accept the conclusion that the state of 
consciousness expressed by ‘ I am non-knowing,’ has for 
its object a non-knowledge which is a p)ositive entity. — 
But, a Nescience which is a positive entity, contradict^ the 
witnessing consciousness, whose nature consists in the 
lighting up of the truth of things 1 — ^Not so, we rejJly. 
Witnessing consciousness has for its object not the true 
nature of things, but Nescience; for otherwise the lighting 
up (i.e. the consciousness) offals^ things could not take place, 
Knowledge which has for its object non-knowledge (Nesci- 
ent^), does not put an end to that non-knowledge. Hence 
there is no contradiction (between iiaitanya and a^Ana).*— 
But, a new objection is raised, this positive entity, Nescience, 
becomes an object of witnessing Consciouaiess, only in so 
far. as it (Nesciencey is defined by some particnlar object 
(viz. the particular thing which is not known), and such 
objects depend for their proof on the different dieans of 
knowledge How then can that Nesdence, which is d*‘fi rtf d 
by the ‘ I fas expressed e.»g. in the judgment, * I do not 
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Imow myself *), become the object of witnessing Conscious* 
ness? — There is no difficulty here, we reply* All things 
whatsoever arc objects of Consciousness, either as things 
known or as things not known. But while the mediation 
of the means of knowledge is required in the case of all 
those things which, as being non-intelligcnt can be 

proved only in so far as being objects known (through 
some means of knowledge), such mediation is not required 
in the case of the intelligent (^a//a) inner Self which proves 
itself Consciousness of Nescience is thus possible in all 
cares (including the case ‘I do not know myself*), since 
witnessing Consciousness always gives definition to Nes- 
cience. — From all this it fallows that, through Perception 
confirmed by Reasoning, wc apprehend Nescience as a 
positive entity. This Nescience, viewed as a positive entity, 
is also proved by Inference — viz. in the following form : 
All knowledge established by one of the different means 
of proof is preceded by something else, which is different 
from the mere antecedent non-existence of knowledge ; 
which hides the object of knowledge; winch is terminated 
by knowledge ; and which exists in the same place as 
knowledge ; — because knowledge possesses the property of 
illumining things not illumined before ; — just as the light 
of a lamp lit in the dark illumines things. — Nor must you 
object to this inference on the ground that darkness is not 
a substance, but rather the mere absence of light, or else 
the absence of visual perception of form and colour, and 
that hence darkness cannot be brought forward as a similar 
instance proving Nescience to be a positive entity. For 
that Darkness must be considered a positive substance 
follows, firstly, from its being more or less dense, and 
secondly, from its being perceived as having colour. 

To all this we make the following reply. Neither 
Perception alone, nor Perception aided by Reasoning, levcals 
to tis a positive entity, Nescience, as implied in judgments 
such as ‘ I am non-knowing/ * 1 know neither myself nor 
others/ The contradiction which was urged above against 
the view of non-knowledge being the antecedent non- 
existence of knowledge, present itself equally tn connextoq 
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witii non'kaowlet^ge viewed as a positive ratity. For here 
tite following alternative presents itself — ^the inner Reality 
is either known or not known as that which gives dehnition 
to Nescience by being either -its object or its substrate. 
If it be thus known, then ther^ is in it no rboini for 
Nescience which is said to be that which b put an end 
to by the cognition >f the true nature of the Inner Reality. 

' If, oni the other hand, it be not thus known, how should 
there be a consciousness of Nescience' in the absence of 
that which defines it, viz. knowledge of the substrate or 
of the object of Nescience ? — Let it then be said that what 
is contradictory to non-knowledge is the clear presentation 
of the nature of the inner Saif, and that (while there is 
consciousness of agiiSaia.) we have only an obscure presenta- 
tion of the nature of the Self; things being. thus, there is 
no contradiction between the cc^ition of the substrate 
and object of Nescience on the one side, and the consdous- 
ness of c^ina on the other. — Well, we reply, all this 
holds good on our side also. ' Even if i^fgftna means ante- 
cedent non-existence of knowledge, we can say that know- 
ledge of the substrate and object of -non-knowledge has 
for its object the Self presented obscurdy only,* and 
thus there is no difference between our views— unless you 
choose to be obstinate I 

Whether we view non-knowlei^ as a podtive entity or 
as the antecedent non-existence of knowledge, in dther 
case it comes out as what the word indicates, viz. non- 
knowledge. Non-knowledge means ddier absence of 
knowledge, or that which is other than knowlaig<^ or 
that which is contradictory to knowleti^e ; and In any cf 
these cases we have to admit that non-knowledge pre- 
supposes the cognition of the nature of knowledge. Even 
though the cognition of the nature of darhness tiiould not 
require the knowledge of the nature of %ht, yet when 
darkness is considered under the aspect of Wing contraiy 
to light, this presupposes the cegnition of l^ht. And the 
non-knowledge held by you is never knovm in its own 
nature but merely as ‘non-knowledge,’ and it therrfore* 
presupposes the cr^nition «f knowlet^ie no less thin our 
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view does, according to wlitch non-knowledge is simply 
the negation of knowledge. Now antecedent non-existence 
of knowledge is admitted by you also, and is an undoubted 
object of consciousness ; the right conclusion therefore is 
that what We are conscious of in such judgments as ‘ I am 
non-knowing,’ &c., is this very antecedent non-existence of 
knowledge which wd both admit. 

It, moreover, is impossible to ascribe to Brahman, whose 
nature is constituted by eternal free self-luminous in- 
telligence, the consciousness of Nescience ; for what con^ 
stitutes its essence is consciousness of itself. If against |hfs 
you urge that Brahman, although having consciousness o( 
Self for its essential nature, yet is conscious of non-know^ 
ledge in so far as its (Brahman's) nature is hidden ; we ask 
in return what we have to understand by Brahman’s nature 
being hidden. You will perhaps say ‘ the fact of its not 
being illumined.’ But how, we ask, can there be absence 
of illumination of the nature of that whose very nature con- 
sists in consciousness of Self, i. e. sdf-iliumination ? If you 
reply that even that whose nature is consciousness of 
may be in the state of its nature not being illumined by an 
outsidn agency, we point out that as according to you 
light cannot be oomidered as an attribute, but constitutes 
the very nature of Bnluttao, it would— illumination coming 
from an external agency — ^foflow that the very nature of 
Brahman can be deftro}^^ from the outside. This we 
have already remarked. — Further, your view implies mi the 
one haz^ that this aon-ktmwledge which is the cause of 
the concealment of Brahman’s nature hides Brahman in 
so ikr as Brahman is conscious of it, and on the other 
hand that having hidden Brahman, it beconMs the object 
of coasdousness on the part of Brahman; and diis evidently 
constitutes a k^|ica! see-saw. You will perhaps say* that 
it hides Brahman in so far only as Brahman is conseto^ of 
it. But, we point out, if the consciousness of afW&na takes 
place on the part of a Brahman whose nature is not hidden, 
the whole hypothesis of the ‘hiding ’ of Brahman's nature 


’ AHowing the former view qf die quesdoa oalr. 
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loses its purport^ and with it the fundamental hypothesis 
as to the nature of for if Brahman may be 

conscious of i^ina (without a previous obscuration of 
its nature by ^giiSLna) it may as well be held to be in the 
same way conscious of the world, which, by you, is considered 
to be an effect of 

How, further, do you conceive this consciousness of 
BgS&m on Brahman’s part ? Is it due to Brahman itself, 
€k to something else? In the former case this- conscious-^ 
ness would result from Brahman s essential nature, and- 
hence there would never be any Release. Or else, con- 
sciousness of constituting the nature of Brahman, 

which is admittedly pure consciousness, in the same way 
as the consciousness of false silver is terminated by that 
cognition which sublates the silver, so some terminating act 
of cognition would eventually put an end to Brahman’s 
essential nature itself. — On the second alternative we ask 
what that something else should be. If you reply * another 
a^^ina,’ we are led into a rcf^essus in infinitum , — Let it 
then be said^ that a^fldna having first hidden Brahman 
then become^ the object of its consciousness. — This, we 
rejoin, would imply that a^:5dna — acting like a defect of 
the eye — by its very essential being hides Brahman, and 
then a^;7^na could not be sublated by knowledge. — Let 
us then put the case as follows :—A^^&na, which is by 
itself beginningless, at the very same time effects Brahman’s 
witnessing it (being conscious of it), and Brahman’s nature 
being hidden; in this way the regressu^ in infinitum and 
other difficult^ s will be avoided. — But this also we cannot 
admit ; for Bi;ahman is essentially consciousness of Self, 
and cannot become a witnessing principle unless its nature 
be previously hidden. — Let then Brahman be hidden by 
some other cause ! — This, we rejoin, would take away from 
its alleged beginninglesstiess, and further would 
also lead to an infinite repress. And if Brahman were 
assumed to become a witness, without its essential nature 
being hidden, it could not possess— what yet it is main* 


* Adopting the latter view only ; see preceding note. 
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to possess — the uniform character of consciousness 
of Self.' — If, moreover, Brahman is hidden by avidyA, does 
it then not shine forth at all, or does it shine forth to ^me 
extent? Oa the former alternative the not shining forth of 
Brahman — whose nature is mere light -reduces it to an 
absolute non-entity. Regarding the latter alternative we 
ask, ^ of Brahman, which is of an absolutely homogeneous 
nature, which part do you consider to be concealed, and 
which to shine forth?* To that substance which is pure 
light, free from all division and distinction, there cannot 
belong two modes of being, and hence obscuration and 
light cannot abidfe in it together. — Let us then say that 
Brahman, which is homogeneous being intelligence, bliss, 
has its nature obscured by avidyi, and hence is seen 
indistinctly as it were. -^ut how, we ask, are we to 
conceive the distinctness or indistinctness of that whose 
nature is pure light? When an object of light which has 
parts and distinguishing attributes appears in its totality; 
we say that it appears distinctly ; while \vc say that its 
appearance is indistinct when some of its attributes do not 
appear. Now^ in those aspects of the thing which do not 
appear* light (illumination) is absent altogether, and hence 
we cannot there speak of indistinctness of light ; in those 
parts on the other hand which do appear, the light of which 
they are the object is distinct. Indistinctness is thus not 
possible at all where there is light. In the case of such 
things as are apprehended as objects, indi>lin[Cttie.ss may 
take place, vir.. in so far as some of their distinguishing 
attributes are not apprehended. But in Brahman, which is 
not an object, without any distinguishing attributes, pure 
light, the essential nature of which It is to shine forth, 
indistinctness which consists in the non-apprcliension of 
certain attributes can in no way be conceived, and hence 
not be explained as the effect of avidyd. 

We, moi-eover, must ask the following question : * Is this 
indistinctness which you consider an effect of avidyd put an 
end to by life rise of true knowledge or not ? ’ On the latter 
alternative there would be no final release. In the former 
case we have to ask of what nathre Reality is. ^ It is of 
US] I 
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an essentially clear and distinct nature.* Does this nature 
then exist previoudy (to the cessation of indistinctness), or 
not? If it docs, there is no room whatever either for 
indistinctness the effect of avtdy&, or for its cessation. If 
it docs not pieviously exist, then Release discloses itself 
as something to be effected, and therefore non-eternal.— 
And that such non-knowledge is impossible because there 
is no definable substrate for it we have shown above. 
~He, moreover, who bolds the theory of error resting^ 
on a non>real defect, will find it difficult to prove the 
impossibility of error being without any substrate ; for, if 
the cause of error may be unreal, error may be supposed 
to take place even in case^ of its substrate being unreal. 
And the consequence of this would be the theory of a 
general Void. 

The assertion, again, that nod^knowledge as a positive 
entity is proved by Inference, also is groundless. But the 
inference was actually set forth ! — True ; but it was set 
forth badly. For the reason you employed for proving 
is a so-called contradictory one (i. c. it proves the 
contrary of what it is meant to prove), in so far as it proves 
what is not desired and what is different from af (for 
what it proves is that there is a certain knowledge^ viz. 
that all knowledge resting on valid means of proof has 
non-knowledge for its antecedent). (And with regard to 
this knowledge again we must ask whether it also has non- 
knowledge for its antecedent.) If the reason (relied on in 
all this argumentation) does not prove, in this case also, 
the antecedent existence of positive non -knowledge, it is 
too general' (and hence not to be trusted in aii}^ case). 
If, on the other hand, it does prove antecedent non- 
knowledge, then this latter non-knowledge stands in the 
way of the non-knowledge (which you try to prove by 
inference) being an object of consciousness, and thus 
the whole supposition of as an entity becomes 

useless. 

'TTic proving instance moreover, adduced by our oppo- 
nmtf iias no proviing power; for the light of a lamp does 
notPptsiMl the property o£ iffumining things not Mlummed 
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before. Everywhere iliuminiiig power belongs to know- 
ledge only ; there may be light, but if there is not also 
knowledge there is no Jiighting up of objects. The senses 
also are only causes of the origination of knowledge, and 
possess no illumining power. The function of the light of 
the lamp on the other hand is a merely auxiliary one, in so 
far as it dispels the darkness antagonistic to the organ of 
sight which gives rise to knowledge ; and it is onlj^ with 
a view to this auxiliary action that illumining power is 
conventionally ascribed to the lamp. — But in using the 
light of the lamp as a proving instance, we did not mean 
to maintain that it possesses illumining power equal to 
that of light ; we introduced it merely with reference to 
the illumining power of knowledge, in so far as preceded 
by the removal of what obscures its object! — We refuse 
to accept this explanation. Illumining power docs not 
only mean the dispelling of what is antagonistic to it, but 
also the defining of things, i. e* the rendering them capable 
of being objects of empirical thought and speech ; and this 
belongs to know ledge only (not to the light of the lamp). 
If you allow the power of illumining what was not illumined, 
to auxiliary factors also, you must first of all allow it to the 
senses which are the most eminent factors of that kind : 
and as in their case there exists no different thing to be 
terminated by their activity, (i. c. nothing analc^ous to the 
to be terminated by know^ledge), this whole argu- 
mentation is beside the point. 

There are also formal inferences, opposed to the conclu- 
sion of the apal shin. — Of the a^«ana under discussion, 

Brahman, which is mere knowledge, is not the substratei 
just because it is ; as showm by the case of the non- 

knowledge of the shell (mistaken for silver) and similAf 
cases ; for such non-knowledge abides within the knowing 
subject. — The €\c/7ana \indcr discussion does not obscuie 
knowietige, just because it is ; as shown by the 

cases of the shell, &c. ; for such non-knowledge hides thtr 
object*- is not terminated by knowledge, because 
it does not hide the object of know'ledge j whatever non* 
knowledge is terminated by knowledge, is such as to 
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tli«^ obj^JCt of knowledge ; as e* g. the non-knowledge of the 
shell— BrahmSan is not the substrate of syr^Ana, because it is 
devoid' of the character of knowing subject ; like jars and 
similar things. — Brahman is not hidden by BgfTkm, because 
it is not the object of knowledge ; whatever is hidden by 
non-knowledge is the object of knowledge ; so e. g. shells 
and similar things. — Brahman is not connected with non- 
knowledge to be terminated by knowledge, because it i.s 
not the object 9f knowledge ; whatever is connected with * 
non-knowledge to be terminated by know^ledge is an object 
of knowledge ; as e. g. shells and the like. — Knowledge 
based on valid means of proof, has not for fts antecedent, 
nomknowledge other than the antecedent non-cxistence of 
knowledge ; just because it is knowledge based on valid 
proof ; like tliat valid knowledge which proves the 
maintained by you.— Knowledge does not destroy a real 
thing, because it is“ knowledge in the absence of some 
specific power strengthening it ; whatever is capable of 
destroying things is— whether it be knowledge or a^/Jana — 
strengthened by some specific power ; as e. g. the know- 
ledge of the Lord and of Yogins; and as the 
consisting in a pestle (the blow of which destroyH the j[>ot). 
— A^Sana which has the character of a positive entity cannot 
be destroyed by knowledge ; just because it is a positive 
entity, like jars and similar things. 

But, it now may be said, we observe that tear and other 
affections, which are positive entities and produced by 
previous cognitions, are destroyed by .siiblativc acts of 
cognition! — Not so, we reply. Those affections arc not 
destroyed by knowledge ; they rather pass away by them- 
selves, being of a momentary (temporary) nature only, and 
^on the cessation of their cause they do not arise again. 
That they are of a momentary nature only, follows from 
their being observed only in immediate connexion with the 
causes of their origination, and not otherwise If they were 
oot of a temporary nature, each clement of the stream of 
cognitions, which are the cause of fear and the like, would 
g;ive rise to a separate feeling of fear, and the result would 
be that there would be consciousness of many distinct 
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feelings of fear (and this we know not to be the case). — In 
conclusion we remark that in defining right knowledge as 
‘ that which has for its antecedent another entity, different 
from its own antecedent non-existence,’ you do not give 
proof of very eminent logical acuteness ; for what sense has 
it to predicate of an entity that it is different from non- 
entity? — For all tfiese reasons Inference also does not 
prove an which is a positive entity. And that it is 

not proved by Scripture and arlhSpatti.will be shown later 
on. And the reasoning under St>. II, 1,4, will dispose of 
the argument which maintains that of a false thing the 
substantial cause also mu.st be false. 

We thus see that there is no cognition of ahy kind which 
has for its object a Nescience of ‘inexplicable’ nature. — 
Nor can such an inexplicable entity be admitted on the 
ground of apprehension, erroneous apprehension and subla- 
tion (cp. above, p. 102). For that only which is actually 
apprehended, can be’ the object of apprehension, error and 
sublation, and we have no right to a.ssume, as an object of 
these states of cons,ciou.sncss, .something which is appre- 
hended neither by them nor any other state of consciousness. 
— ‘ But in the case of the .shell, &c., silver is actually appre- 
hended, and at the same time there arises the sublating 
consciousness “ this silver is not real,” and it is not possible 
that one thing should appear as another ; we therefore arc 
driven to the h}'jioti\esis that owing to some defect, we 
actually apprehend .silver of an altogether peculiar kind, viz. 
such as,jcan be defined neither as real nor as unreal.' — This 
also we cannot allow, since thie ver>^ assumption necessarily 
implies that one thing appears as another. For appre- 
hension, activity, sublation, and erroneous cognition, all 
result only from one thing appearing as another, and it 
is not reasonable to assume something altogether non- 
perceived and groundless. The silver, when apprehended, 
is not apprehended as something ‘ inexplicable,’ but as 
something real ; were it apprehended under the former 
aspect* it could be the object neither of erroneous nor of 
sublative cognition, nor would the apprehending person • 
endeavour to seize it. For these reasons you (the anirva- 
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ihmtyatva<v&din) also must admit that the actual process 
is that of one thing appearing as another. 

Those also who hold other theories as to the kind of 
cognition under discussion (of which the shell, mistaken for 
silver, is an instance) must — whatsoever effort they may 
make to avoid it — admit that tHeh- theory finally implies 
the appearing of one thing as another. The so-called 
asatkhy 4 ti-view implies that the non-existing appears 
as existing ; the atmakhyftti-view, that the Self — whioh 
here means ‘eognition ’ — appears as a thing ; and tHfe 
akhySti-view, that the attribute of one thing appears as 
that of another, that two acts of cognition appear as one, 
and — on the view of the non-existence of the object— that 
the non-existing appears m existing 

Moreover, if you say that there is originated silver of 
a totally new inexplicable kind, you are bound to assign 
the cause of this origination. This cause cannot be the 
perception of the silver ; for the perception has the silver 
for its object, and hence has no existence before the 
origination of the silver. And should you say that the 
perception, having arisen without an object, produces 
the silver and thereupon makes it its object, we trijly do 
not know what to say to such excellent reasoning ! — Let it 
then be said that the cause is some defect in the sense- 
organ.— This, too, is inadmissible ; for a defect abiding in 
the percipient person cannot produce an objective effect. — 
Nor can the organs of sense (apart from defects) give rise 
to the silver ; for they are causes of cognitions only (not of 
things cognised). Nor, again, the sciise-organs in so far as 
modified by some defect ; for they also can only produce 

modifications in what is effected by them, i. c. cognition 

Aod thi hypothesis of a beginninglcss, false aj^Sina, consti- 
tdffng tiWgtmcral material cause of all erroneous cognitions 
has been refuted above. 

How is it, moreover, that this new and inexplicable thing 

’ ^01 9. full explanation of the nature of these 'khyaiis,’ see 
A.Venis'tranriation of the Vedanta Sicldhaiita Muktivali (Reprint 
ftom the Patodlt, p, 130 ff.). 
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(which you assume to account for ^e silver percdved oh 
the shell) becomes to us the object of the idea and word 
‘silver,’ and not of some other idea and term, e.g. of 
a jar? — If you reply that this is due to its similarity to 
silver, we point out that in that case the idea and the word 
presenting themselves to our mind should be that of 
‘ something resembling silver.’ Should you, on the other 
hand, say that we apprehend the thing as silver because it 
possesses the generic characteristics of silver, we ask whether 
these generic characteristics are real or unreal The former 
alternative is impossible, because something real cannot 
belong to what is unreal; and the latter is impossible 
because something unreal cannot belong to what is 
real. 

But we need not extend any further this refutation of an 
altogether ill-founded theory. 

Ail knowledge ia of the BeaL 

‘ Those who understand the Veda hcdd that all cognition 
has for its object what is real ; for 6"ruti and Smriti alike 
teach that everything participates in the nature of every- 
thing else. In the scriptural account of creation preceded 
by intention on the part of the Creator it is said that each 
of these elements was maiie tripartite ; and this tripartite 
constitution of all things is apprehended by Perception as 
well The red colour in burning fire comes from (primal 
elementary) fire, the white colour from water, the black 
colour from earth- - in this way Scripture explains the 
threefold nature cf burning fire. In the same way all 
tilings are composed of elements of all things. The 
Vish«u PurAwa, in its account of creation, makes a similar 
statement : “ The elements possessing various powers 

and being unconnected could not, without combination, 
produce living beings, not having mingled in any way. 
Having combined, therefore, with one another, and enter- 
ing into mutual associations — beginning with the principle 
called Mahat, and extending down to the gross elements 
— they formed an egg,” &c. (Vi. Pu. I, 2, 50; 52). This 
tripartiteness of the elements the Sfttrakdra also de- 
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clams (Ve. S6* III, i, 5). For the same reason SrutI 
enjoins the use of Puttka sprouts when no Soma can be 
procured ; for, as the MimAswsakas explain, there are in the 
Puttka plant some parts of the Soma plant (Pfl. Mi Sfl.) j 
and for the same reason ntvAra grains may be used as 
a substitute for rice grains.. That thing is similar to 
another which contains within itself some part of that 
other thing ; and Scripture itself has thus stated that in 
shells, &C., there is contained some silver, and so on. 
That one thing is called “silver** and another “shell'* ha% 
its reason in the relative preponderance of one or the other 
clenient. We observe that shells are similar to silver ; thus 
perception itself informs us that some elements of the latter 
actually exist in the former. Sometimes it happens that 
owing to a defect of the eye the silver-element only is 
apprehended, not the shell-element, and then the percipient 
person, desirous of silver, moves to pick up the shell. If, 
on the other hand, his eye is free from such defect, he 
apprehends the shell-element and then refrains from action. 
Hence the cognition of silver in the shell is a true one. 
In the same way the relation of one cognition being sublatcd 
by another explains itself through the preponderant 
element, according as the preponderance of the 
element is apprehended partially or in its totality, and 
does not therefore depend on one cognition having for its 
object the false thing and another the tnie thing. The 
distinctions made in the practical thought and business 
of life thus explain themselves on the basis of everything 
participating in the nature of everything else.* 

In dreams, again, the divinity creates, in accordance with 
the merit or demerit of living beings, things of a special 
nature, subsisting for a certain time only, and |>erceivcd 
only by the individual soul for which they are meant. In 
agreement herewith Scripture says, with reference to the 
state of dreaming, ‘ There are no chariots in that state, no 
horses, no roads ; then he creates chariots, horses, and 
roads. There are no delights, no joys, no bliss ; then he 
creates delights, joys, and bliss. There are no tanks, no 
Jakes, no rivers ; then he creates tanks, lakes, and rivers* 
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For he is the maker' (BrL Up. IV, 3, 10). The meaning 
of this is, that although there are then no chariots, &c., to 
be perceived by other persons, the Lord creates such 
things to be perceived by the dreaming person only, 

* For he is the maker ’ ; for such creative agency belongs 
to him who possesses the wonderful power of making all 
his wishes and plans to come true. Similarly another 
passage, ‘That person who is awake in those who are 
asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, that indeed 
is the Bright, that is Brahman, that alone is called the 
Immoltal All worlds are contained in it, and no one goes 
beyond it' (Ka. Up. IL 5, 8), — The SiltrakAra also, after 
having in two Sfltras (III, 2 1 ; a) stated the hypothesis of 
the individual soul creating the objects appearing in dreams, 
finally decides that that wonderful creation is produced by 
the Lord for the benefit of the individual dreamer; for the 
reason that as long as the individual soul is in the sar;rs4ra 
state, its true nature — comprising the power of making its 
wishes to come true— is not fully manifested, and hence it 
cannot practically exercise that power. The last clause 
ol‘ the Ka///a text (‘all worlds are contained in it,' &c.) 
clearly^ shows that the highest Self only is the creator 
meant. That the dreaming person who lies in his chamber 
should go in his body to other countries and experience 
various results of his merit or demerit — being at one time 
crowned a king, having at another time his head cut off, 
and so on — is possible in so far as tlicre is created for 
him another body in every way resembling the body 
resting on the bed. 

The case of the white shell being .seen as yellow, explains 
itself as follows. The visual rays issuing from the eye are 
in contact mth the bile contained in ihe eye, and thereupon 
enter into conjunction with the shell ; the result is that the 
whiteness belonging to the shell is overpow^ered by the 
yellowness of the bile, and hence not apprehended ; 
the shell thus appears yellow, just as if it were gilt 
The bi!b and its yellowness is, owing to its exceeding 
tenuity, not perceived by the bystanders ; but thin though 
It be it is apprehended by the person suffering from jaundice 
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to whom it js very near, in so far as it issues from his own 
eye, and through the mediation of the visual rays, aided by 
the action of the impression produced on the mind by that 
apprehension, it is apprehended even in the distant object, 
viz. the shell.-- In an analogous way the crystal which is 
placed near the rose is apprehended as red, for it is over* 
powered by the brilliant colour of the rose ; the brilliancy 
of the rose is perceived in a more distinct way owing to its 
close conjunction with the transparent substance of the 
crystal. — In the same way the cognition of water in the 
mirage,, is true. There always exists water in connexion 
with light and earth ; but owing to some defect of the 
eye of the perceiving i>crson, and to the mysterious in- 
fluence of merit and demerit, the light and the earth are 
not apprehended, while the water ts apprehended. — In 
the case again of the firebrand swung round rapidly, its 
appearance as a fiery wheel explains itself through the 
circumstance that moving very rapidly it is in conjunction 
with all points of the circle described without our being 
able to apprehend the intervals. The case is analogous to 
that of the perception of a real wheel ; but there is the 
difference that in the case of the wheel no intervals are 
apprehended, because there are none; while in the case of 
the firebrand none are apprehended owing to the rapidity 
of the movement. But in the latter case also the cognition 
is true. — Again, in the case of mirrors and simiLir reflecting 
surfaces the perception of one's own face is likewise true 
The fact is tliat the motion of the visual rays (proceeding 
from the eye towards the minor) is reversed (reflected) by 
the mirror, and that thus those rays apprehend the person’s 
own face,; subsequently to the apprehension of the surface 
of the mirror ; and as in this case also, owing to the 
rapidity of the process, there is no apprehension of any 
interval (between the mirror and the fiice), the face presents 
itself as being in the mirror. — In the case of one direction 
being mistaken for another (as when a pt^rson thinks the 
south to be where the north is), the fact is that, owing to 
the unseen principle (i. e. merit or demerit), the direction 
which actually exists in^ the other direction (for a point 
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which is to the north of me is to the south of another 
point) is apprehended by itself, apart from the other elements 
of direction.; the apprehension which actually takes place 
is thus likewise true,— Similar is the case of the double 
moon. Here, either through pressure of the finger upon 
the eye, or owing to k>me abnormal alffection of the eye, 
the visual rays are divided (split), and the double, mutually 
independent apparatus of vision thus originating, becomes 
the cause of a double apprehension of the moon. One 
apparatus apprehends the moon in. her proper place ; the 
other which moves somewhat obliquely, apprehends at first 
a place close by the moon, and then the moon herself, which 
thus appears somewhat removed from her proper place. 
Although, therefore, what is apprehended is the one moon 
distinguished by connexion with two places at the same 
time — an apprehension due to the double apparatus of 
vision — yet, owing to the difference of apprehensions, tl^ere 
is a difference in the character of the object apprehended, 
and an absence of the apprehension of unity, and thus 
a double moon presents itself to perception. That the 
second spot is viewed as qualifying the moon, is due to the 
circuqjstance that the apprehension of that spot, and that 
of the moon which is not apprehended in her proper place, 
are simultaneous. Now here the doubleness of the 
apparatus is real, and hence the apprehension of the 
moon distinguished by connexion with two places is real 
also, and owing to this doubleness of apprehension, the 
doublenyess of aspect of the object apprehendedd-e. the moon, 
is likewise real. That there is only one moon constituting 
the true object of the double apprehension, this is a matter 
for which ocular perception by itself does not suffice, and 
hence what is actually seen is a double moon. That, 
although the two eyes together constitute one visual 
apparatus only, the visual rays being divided through 
some defect of the eyes, give rise to a double apparatus: — 
this we infer from the effect actually observed. When that 
defect is removed there takes place only one apprehension 
of the moon as connected with her proper place, and thus 
the idea of one moon only arises. It is at the same time 
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quite clear how the defect of the eye gives rise to a double 
visual apparatus, the latter to a double apprehension, 
and the latter again to a douWeness of the object of 
apprehension. 

We have thus proved that all cognition is true. The 
shortcomings of other views as to the nature of cognition 
have been set forth at length by other philosophers, and 
we therefore do not enter on that topic. What need is 
there, in fact, of lengthy proofs ? Those who acknowledge the 
validity of the different means of knowledge, perception, and 
so on, and — what is vouched for by sacred tradition — the 
existence of a highest Brahman — free from all shadow of 
imperfection, of measureless oxcellence, comprising within 
itself numberless auspicious qualities, all-knowing, immedi- 
ately realising all its purposes — , what should they not be 
able to prove? That holyhighestBrahman— while producing 
the entire world as an object of fruition for the individual 
souls, in agreement with their respective good and ill deserts 
— creates certain things of such a nature as to become 
common objects of consciousness, either pleasant or un- 
pleasant, to all souls together, while certain other things 
are created in such a way as to be perceived only by 
particular persons, and to persist for a limited time only. 
And it is this distinction— viz. of things that arc objects of 
general consciousness, and of things that are not so — which 
makes the difference between what is called * things sublat- 
ing ' and ^things sublated.' — Everything is explained hereby. 

Iir6ither Scripture nor Smriti and Puritna teach 
Keseieuce. 

^ The assertion that Nescience — to be defined neither as 
that which is nor as that which is hot— -rests on the 
authority of Scripture is untrue. In passages such as 
‘hidden by the untrue’ (K/t, Up. VIII, 3, a), the word 
‘ untrue ’ does not denote the Undefinable ; it rather means 
that which is different from ‘r/ta/ and this latter word— 
aa we see from the passage ‘ enjoying the rfta ’ {Ka. Up. 
Ill, i ) — denotes such actions as aim at no worldly end, but 
only at the propitiation pf the highest Person, and thus 
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enable the devotee to reach him. The word ^ anr/ta ' 
therefore denotes actions of a different kind; i. e* such as 
aim at worldly results and thus stand in the way of the soul 
reaching Brahman ; in agreement with the passage * they do 
not find that Brahma-world, for they are carried away by 
anrfta * (KA. Up. VIII, 3, z)* — Again, in the text * Then 
there was neither nbn-Being nor Being' (Ri. Sawk X, 
1^9, i), the terms ‘being’ and ‘non-being’ denote intelligent 
and non 4 ntelligent beings in their distributiv e state. What 
that text aims at stating is that intelligent and non-intclli- 
gent beings, which at the time of the origination of the 
world are called ‘sat* and ‘tyat’ (Taitt Up. II, 6), are, 
during the period of reabsorption, merged in the collective 
totality of non-intelligent matter which the text denotes 
by the term ‘darkness’ (Rt\ Sa;//h. X, 129, 3). There is 
thus no reference whatever to something ‘ not definable 
either as being or non-being ’ : the terms ‘ being ’ and ‘ non- 
being ’ arc applied to different modes of being at different 
times. That the term ‘darkness’ denotes the collective 
totality of non-intelligent matter ap|>ears from another 
scriptural passage, viz. ‘ The Non-evolved (avyaktam) is 
merged dn the Imperishable (akshara), the Imperishable in 
darkness (tamas), darkness becomes one with the highest 
divinity,’ — True, the word ‘ darkness ’ denotes the subtle 
condition of primeval matter (prakWti), which forms the 
totality of non-intelligent things ; but this very Prakriti 
is called MAyS— -in the text ‘Know Praknti to be Miy 4 ,* 
and this proves it be something ‘ undefinable ’! — Not so, 
we reply; we meet with no passages where the word 
‘ M 4 y 4 ’ denotes that which is undefinable!— But the word 
‘ MiyA ’ is synonymous with ‘mithy^,* i. e. falsehood, and 
hence denotes the Undefinable also ! — This, too, we cannot 
admit ; for the word ‘ M4yi ’ docs not in all places refer to 
what is false ; we see it applied e.g. to such things as the 
weapons of Asuras and RAkshasas, which are not Talse’ but 
real, ‘ MiyA/ in such passages, really denotes that which 
produces various wonderful effects, and it is in this sense 
that Prakriti is called MAyA. This appears from the 
passage (Svet Up, IV, 9) * From that the “ mAyin ” creates 
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all this, and in that the other one is lx>und up by miyl* 
For this text declares that Pmkr*ti-<— there called MftyA — 
produces manifold wonderful creations, and the highest 
Person is there called *mAyin' because he possesses that 
power of mSy& ; not on account of any ignorance or nescience 
on his part. The latter part of the text expressly says that 
{not the Lord but) another one, i. e. the individual soul is 
bound up by m5y4 ; and therewith agrees another text, 
viz. ‘When the soul slumbering in beginningless M4yd 
awakes * (Gaurf. K 4 .). Again, in the text * Indra goes 
.multiform through the M4y4s’ {Ri, Sawh. VI, 47 , iH), the 
manifold powers of Indra are spoken of, and with this 
agrees what the next verse ♦says, *he shines greatly as 
Tvash/r/’ : for an unreal being does not shine. And where 
the text says * my M4y4 is hard to overcome * (Bha. Gi. VII, 
14 ), the qualification given there to M4y4,viz. ‘ consisting of 
the gu;/as/ shows that what is meant is Prakr/ti consisting 
of the three gu;/as, — All this shows that Scripture docs not 
teach the existence of a ‘ principle called Nescience, not to 
be defined either as that which is or that which is not.* 

Nor again is such Nescience to be assumed for the reason 
that otherwise the scriptural statements of the unity of all 
being would be unmeaning. For if the text ‘ Thou art 
that,’ be viewed as teaching the unity of the individual soul 
and the highest Self, there is certainly no reason, founded 
on unmeaningness, to ascribe to Brahman, intimated by 
the word ‘ that ’ --^which is all-knowing, &c. — Nescience, 
which is contradictory to Brahman’s nature. — ItihSsa and 
Pur4;/a also do not anywhere teach that to Brahman there 
belongs Nescience. 

^ But, an objection is raised, the Vish;/u in the 

rioka, ‘ The stars are Vish;/u/ &c. (II, 12 , 38 ), first refers to 
Brahman as one only, and comprising all things within 
itself ; thereupon .states in the next rioka that this entire 
world, wdth all its distinctions of hills, oceans, &c., is sprung 
out of the ‘ ’ of Brahman, which in itself is pure 

!. e. knowledge ; thereupon confirms the view of 
the world having sprung from by referring to tfie 

fact that Brahman, while abiding in its own nature, is free 
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from all difference (rl. 40) ; proves in the next two ^rlokas 
the non-reality of plurality by a consideration of the things 
of this world ; sums up, in the following rloka, the un- 
reality of all that is different from Brahman ; then (43) 
explains that action is the root of that which causes 

us to view the one uniform Brahman as manifold ; there- 
upon declares the Intelligence constituting Brahman*^ 
nature to be free from all distinction and imperfection (44); 
and finally teaches (45) that Brahman so constituted, alone 
is truly real, while the so-callcd reality of the world is 
merely conventional. — This is not, we reply, a true repre- 
sentation of the drift of the passaj^e. The passage at the 
outset states that, in addition to the detailed description of 
the world given before, there will now be given a succinct 
account of another aspe t of the world yet touched 
upon. This account has to be understood as follows. Of 
this universe, comprising intelligent and non-intclligent 
beings, tlje intelligent part—which is not to be 4 cached by 
aiiiid and speech, to be known in its essential nature by the 
Self only, and, owing to its purely intelligcntial character, 
not touched by the differences due to Ibak>'/ti-~ is, owing to 
its imperishable nature, denoted as that which is ; while the 
non-intcl!igcnt, material, part which, in consequence of 
the actions of the intelligent beings undergoes manifold 
ciiangcs, and thus is perishable, is denoted as that which 
is not. Both parts, however, form the body of Vasudeva, 
i. e. Brahman, and hence have Brahman for their Self. 
The text therefore says (37), ‘ From the w^aters which form 
the body of Vish//u w as produced the lotus shaped caith, 
with its seas and mountains ' : wd>at is meant is that the 
entire Brahma-egg which has aiiscn from water consti- 
tutes the body of w^hich Vish;/u is the soul I'his relation 
of soul and body forms the basis of the statements of 
co-ordination made in the next doka (38), * The stars are 
Vish;m/&c. ; the same relation had been already declared in 
numerous previous passages of the Purftfia (* all this is the 
body of Hari/ &c.)* All things in the world, w^hethcr they 
are or are not,i are Vishnu^s body, and he is their souL Of 
the next .rloka^ * Because the Load has knowledge for his 
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essential natnre/ the meaning ts ‘ Because of the Lord who 
abides as the Self of all individual souls, the essential 
nature is knowledge only — while bodies divine, human, &c., 
have no part in it — , therefore all non-inteUigent things, 
bodies human and divine, hills, oceans, &c., spring from his 
knowledge, i, e. have their root in the actions springing 
from the volitions of men, gods, &c,, in whose various 
forms the fundamental intelligence manifests itself. And 
since non-intelligeat matter is subject to changes corres** 
ponding to the actions of the individual souls, it may be 
called ' non-being,’ while the souls are ‘ being/ — This the 
next rioka further explains ‘ when knowledge is pure,* &c. 
The meaning is ‘ when the works which are the cause of 
the distinction of things are destroyed, then all the dis* 
tinctions of bodies, human or divine, hills, oceans, &c. — 
all which are objects of fruition for the different individual 
souls — pass away.’ Non-intelligent matter, as entering 
into various states of a non-permanent nature, is called 
‘ non*being * ; while souls, the nature of which consists in 
permanent knowledge, are called ‘ being.’ On this differ- 
ence the next rioka insists (41). We say ‘it is’ of that 
thing which is of a permanently uniform nature, mft con- 
nected with the idea of beginning, middle and end, and 
which hence never becomes the object af the notion of 
non-existence ; while we say ‘ it is not * of non- intelligent 
matter which constantly passes over into different states, 
each later state being out of connexion W'ith the earlier 
state. The constant changes to which non-intelligent matter 
is liable are illustrated in the next rioka, ^ Earth is made 
into a jar,’ &c. And for this reason, the subsequent rioka 
' goes on to say that there *ts nothing but knowledge. This 
fundamental knowledge or intelligence is, however, variously 
connected with manifold individual forms of being due to 
karman, and hence the text adds : ‘ The one intelligence is 
in many ways connected with beings vjiose minds differ, 
owing to the difference of their own acls^ (il 43, .second 
half). Intelligence, pure, free from stain and grief, '&c, 
which constitutes the intelligent element of the world, and 
unintelligent matter— thcae two together constitute the 
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world, aod the world is the body of V^sudevA ; such is 
the purport of iloka 44. — The next jloka sums up the 
whole doctrine ; the words ‘ true and untrue ' there denote 
what in the preceding verses had been called ‘ being ^ and 
* non-being *; the second half of the jloka lefers to the 
practical plurality of the world as due to karman. 

Now all these dokas do not contain a single word sup- 
porting the doctrine of a Brahman free from all difference ; 
of a principle called Nescience abiding within Brahman 
and to be defined neither as that which is nor as that 
which is not ; atid of the world being wrongly imagmed, 
owing to Nescience. The expressions ' that which is' and 
'that which is not’ (.d. 35), and *satya* (true) and ‘asatya’ 
(untrue; sL 45), can in no way denote something not to be 
defined either as being or non-being. By ‘ that which is 
not ’ or * which is untrue/ we have to understand not what 
is undcfinable, but that winch has no true being, in so far 
as it is changeable and f<»crishable. Of this character is 
all non-intelligent matter. This also appears from the 
instance adduced in s\, 42 : the jar is something perishable, 
but not a thing devoid of proof or to be sublated by true 
knowledge. * Non-being ' we may call it, in so far as while 
it is observed at a certain moment in a certain form it is at 
some other moment observed in a different condition. But 
there is no contradiction between two different conditions 
(4 a thing which are perceived at different times; and hence 
there is no reason to call it something futile (tuMMa) or 
false (mithyfi), &c. 


Scripture does not teach that Release is duo to the know- 
ledge of a non-qualided Brahman. —The meaning of 
‘tat ivam mi.* 

Nor can we admit the assertion that Scripture teaches 
the cessation of avidyJl to spring only from the cognition 
of a Brahman devoid of all difference. Such a view is 
clearly negatived by passages such as the following: 'I 
know that great person of sun-like lustre beyond darkness ; 
knowing him a man becomes immortal, there is no othff 
[4B] K 
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pal]i.to go’ (.Svet. Up. Ill, 8); ‘Ail moments sprang from 
lightning, the Person — none is lord over him, his name 
is great glory — they who know him become immortal’ 
(Mah&n&. Up. I, 8-1 1 ). For the reason that Brahman is 
characterised by difference all Vedic texts declare that 
final release results from the cognition of a qualified 
Brahman. And that even those texts which describe 
Brahman by means of nidations really aim at setting 
forth a Brahman possessing attributes, we have already 
shown above. 

In texts,' again, such as ‘ Thou art that,’ the co-ordination 
of the constituent parts is not meant to convey the idea 
of the absolute unity of a non-differenced substance: on 
the contrary, the words ‘that’ and ‘thou ’ denote a Brahman 
distinguished by difference. The word ' that ’ refers to 
Brahman omniscient, &c., which had been introduced as 
the general topic of consideration in previous passages of 
the same section, such as * It thought, may .1 be many ’ ; 
the word ‘thou,’ which stands in co-ordination to ‘that,’ 
conveys the idea of Brahman in so far as having for its 
body the individual souls connected with non-inteliigent 
matter. This is in accordance with the general principle 
that coAjrdination is meant to express one thing subsisting 
in a twofold form. If such doubleness of form (or cha- 
racter) were abandoned, there could be no difference of 
aspects giving rise to the application of different terms, 
and the entire principle of co-ordination would thus be 
given up. And it would further follow that the two words 
co-ordinated would have to be taken in an implied sense 
(instead of their primary direct meaning). Nor is there any 
need of our assuming implication (lakshar/1) in sentences * 
such as ‘ this person is that Devadatta (known to me from 
former occasions)’; for there is no contradiction in the 
cc^ition of the oneness of a thing connected with the past 
on the one hand, and the present on the other, the contra- 
diction that arises from difference of place being renjoved 

* Which are alleged to prove that »imanidhikara«ya is to be 
explained on the basis of lakshaea. 
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by the accompanying differmce of time If the text * Thou 
art that * were meant to express absolute cmeness, it would, 
moreover, conflict with a previous statement in the same 
section, viz, ‘ It thought, may I be many * ; and, further, the 
promise (also made in the same section) that by. the know- 
ledge of one thing all things arc to be known Could not be 
considered as fulfilled. It, moreover, is not possible (while, 
however, it would result from the absolute oneness of ^tat* 
and ‘tvam’) that to Brahman, who^ih essential nature is 
knowledge, which is free from all irnperfections. omniscient, 
comprising within itself all auspicious qualities, there should 
belong Nescience ; and that it should be the substrate of 
all those defects and afflictions which spring from Nescience, 
If, further, the statement of co-ordmation (‘ thou art that’) 
were meant to sublate (the previously existing wrong notion 
of plurality), we should have to admit that the two terms 
* that * and ‘ thou ’ have an implied meaning, viz. in so far 
as denoting, on the one hand, one substrate only, and, 
on the other, the cessation of the different attributes 
(directly expressed by the two terms) ; and thus implica- 
tion and the other shortcomings mentioned above would 
cling t;o this interpretation as well. And there would be 
even further difficulties. When we form the sublative 
judgment ‘ this is not silver/ the sublation is founded on 
an independent positive judgment, viz. * this is a shell’; 
in the case under discussion, however, the sublation would 
not be known (through an independent positiv^e judgment), 
but would be assumed merely on the ground that it cannot 
be helped. And, further, there is really no possibility of 
sublation, since the word ‘ that ’ does not convey the idea 
of an attribute in addition to the mere substrate. To this 
it must not be objected that the substrate was previously 
concealed, and that hence it is the special function of the 
word ‘ that ’ to present the substrate in its non-concealed 
aspect; for if, previously to the sublative judgment, the 
substrate was not evident (as an object of consciousness), 
there is no possibility of its becoming the object either 
of an error or its sublation. — Nor can we allow you to say 
that, previously to sublation, the substrate was non-con- 
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sealed ia so far as (i.e. was known as) the object of error* 
for in its * non-concealed ^ aspect the substrate is opposed 
to all error, and when that aspect shines forth there is no 
room either for error or sublation. — The outcome of this is 
that as long as you do not admit that there is a real attri* 
butein addition to the mere substrate, and that this attribute 
is for a time hidden, you cannot show the possibility either 
of error or sublation. We add an illustrative instance. 
That with regard to a man there should arise the error 
that he is a mere low-caste hunter is only possible <St% 
condition of a real additional attribute — e.g. the man's 
princely birth — being hidden at the time ; and the cessa- 
tion of that error is brought about by the declaration of 
this attribute of princely^birth, not by a mere declaration 
of the person being a man : this latter fact being evident 
need not be declared at all, and if it is declared it sublates 
no error. — If, on the other hand, the text is understood to 
refer to Brahman as having the individual souls for its body, 
both words (' that ' and ‘ thou ') keep their primary denota* 
tion; and, the text thus making a deciaration about one 
substance distinguished by two aspects, the fundamental 
principle of 'co-ordination' is preserved. On this int^erpre- 
tation the text further intimates that Braliman — free from 
all imperfection and comprising within itself ail auspicious 
qualities— is the internal ruler of the individual souls and 
possesses lordly power. It moreover satisfies the demand 
of agreement with the tcachiiig of the previous part of the 
section, and it also fulfils the promise as to all things being 
known through one thing, viz. in so far as Brahman having 
for its body all intelligent and non-ifitelligcnt beings in 
their gross state is the effi.ct of Brahman having for its 
body the same tilings in their subtle state. And this inter- 
pretation finally avoids all conflict with other scriptural 
passages, such as 'Him the great Lc^rd, the highest of 
Lords' ( 5 vet. Up. VI, 7) ; *Iiis high power is revealed as 
manifold' (ibid. VI, 8); ‘He that is fK;c from sin, whose 
wishes are true, whose purposes arc true’ (K'/l Up. VIII, 
7, 1), and so on. 

But how, a question may be asked, can we decide, on 
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ybur interpretation of the text, which of the two terms 
is meant to make an original assertion with regard to the 
other — The question does not arise, we reply; for the 
text does not mean to make an original assertion at all, 
the truth which it states having already been established 
by the preceding clause, ‘In that all this world hais its 
Self/ This clause does make an original statement — in 
agreement with the principle that ^ Scripture has a purport 
with regard to what is not established by other means' — 
that is, it predicates of ^all this/ Le. this entire world 
together with all individual souls, that * that/ i. e. Brahman 
is the Self of it. The reason of this the text states in 
a previous passage, ‘All these creatures have their root 
in that Which is, their dwelling and their rest in that which 
is'; a statement which is illustrated by an earlier one 
(belonging to a different section), viz. ‘ All this is Brahman ; 
let a man meditate with calm mind on this world as begin- 
ning, ending, and breathing in Brahman ' {Kh, Up. Ill, 
14, i). Similarly other texts also teach that the world 
has its Self in Brahman, in so far as the whole aggregate 
of intelligent and non-intelligent beings constitutes Brah- 
man's body. Compare ‘ Abiding within, the ruler of beings, 
the Self of all’ ; * He who dwells in the earth, different 
from the earth, whom the earth does not know, whose 
body the rarth is, who rules the earth within — he is thy 
Self, the ruler within, tlic immortal.— He who dwells in 
the Self/ &c. (Brf. Up. Ill, 7,5; ^2); ‘He who moving 
within the earth, and so on— whose body is death, whom 
death docs not knbw, he is the Self of all beings, free from 
sin, divine, the one God, NAr&yawa' (Sub&L Up. VII, 1); 
* Having created that he entered into it ; having entered 
it he became sat and tyat ’ (Taitt. Up. 11 , 6). And also 
in the section under discussion the passage * Having en- 
tered into them with this living Self let me evolve names 
and forms,' shows that it is only through the entering into 
them of the living soul whose Self is Brahman, that all 
things possess their substantiality and their connexion with 
the words denoting them. And as this passage must be 
understood in connexion with Taitt. Up. 11,6 (where the 
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‘ sat * denotes the individual soul) it follows that the indi- 
vidual soul also has Brahman for its Self, owing to the fact 
of Brahman having entered into it — From all this it follows 
that the entire aggregate of things, intelligent and non- 
intelligent, has its Self in Brahman in so far as It constitutes 
Brahman’s body. And as, thus, the whole world different 
from Brahman derives its substantial being only from con- 
stituting Brahman’s body, any term denoting the world or 
something in it conveys a meaning which has its pro||er 
consur^umation in Brahman only : in other words all terms 
wlutsoever denote Brahman in so far as distinguished by 
the different things which we associate with those terms 
on the basis of ordinary* use of speech and etymology. — 
The text * that art thou ’ we therefore understand merely as 
a special expression of the truth already propounded in the 
clause * in that all this has its Self.* 

This being so, it appears that those as well who hold the 
theory of the absolute unity of one non-differenced sub- 
stance, as those who teach the doctrine of bhedAbheda 
(co-existing difference and non -difference), and those who 
teach the absolute difference of several substances, give up 
ail those scriptural texts which teach that Brahrnarf is the 
universal Self. With regard to the first-mentioned doctrine, 
we ask ‘if there is only one substance; to what can the 
doctrine of universal identity refer?’ — The reply will 
perhaps be ‘to that very same substance/ — But, we reply, 
this point is settled already by the texts defining the nature 
of Brahman and there is nothing left to be determined 
by the passages declaring the identity of everything with 
Brahman. — But those texts serve to dispel the idea of 
fictitious difference!— This, wc reply, cannot, as has been 
shown above, be effected by texts stating universal identity 
in the way of co-ordination ; and statements of co-ordination, 
moreover, introduce into Brahman a doubleness of aspect, 
and thu^ contradict the theory of absolute oneness. — The 
bhed4bheda view implies that owing to Brahman’s con- 
nexion with limiting adjuncts (upidhi) al! the imperfections 


^ Such as ‘ ThciTrue, knowledge/ Ac. 
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rcjsulting therefrom — and which avowedly belong to the 
individual soul-- would manifost themselves in Brahman 
itself ; and as this contradicts the doctrine that the Self of 
all is constituted by a Brahman free from all imperfection 
and comprising within itself all auspicious qualities, the 
texts conveying that doctrine would have to be disregarded. 
If, on the other hand, the theory be held in that form that 
‘ bhcd4bheda ' belongs to Brahman by its own nature (not 
only owing to an upSdhi), the view that Brahman by its 
essential nature appears as individual soul, implies that 
imperfections no less than perfections are essential to 
Brahman, and this is in conflict with the texts teaching 
that everything is identical with Brahman free from all 
imperfections, — For those finally who maintain absolute 
difference, the doctrine of Brahman being the Self of all 
has no meaning whatsoever — for things absolutely different 
can in no way be one — and this implies the abandonment 
of all Ved^nta-texts together. 

Those, on the other hand, who take their stand on the 
doctrine, proclaimed by all Upanishads, that the entire 
world forms the body of Brahman, may accept in their 
fulness all the texts teaching the identity of the world with 
lirahman. For as genus (^^ti) and quality (gu«a), so 
substances (dravya) also may occupy the position of 
determining attributes (viTesha/ra), in so far namely as they 
constitute the body of something else. Enunciations such 
as ‘ the Self (soul) is, according to its works, born either 
(as) a god, or a man, or a horse, or a bull,' show^ that in 
ordinary speech as well as in the Veda co-ordination 
has to be taken in a real primary (not implied) sense. 
In the same way it is also in the case of generic character 
and of qualities the relation of ^mode^ only (in which 
generic character and qualities stand to substances) which 
determines statements of co-ordination, such as ‘ the ox is 
broken-horned,' ‘the cloth is white.’ And as material 
bodies bearing the generic marks of humanity are definite 
things, in so far only as they are modes of a Self or soul, 
enunciations of co-ordination such as ‘the sou! has been, 
born as a man, or a eunuch, or a woman/ are in every way 
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Uppropriate. What determines statements of co-ordination 
is thtis only the relation of ^mode* in which one thing stands 
to another, not the relation of generic character, quality, 
and so on, which are of an exclusive nature (and cannot 
therefore be exhibited in co-ordination with substances). 
Such words indeed as denote substances capable of sub- 
sisting by themselves occasionally take suffixes, indicating 
that those substances form the distinguishing attributes of 
other substances — as when from da^^a, * staff,' we form 
daiv^n, ‘staff-bearer’; in the case, on the other hand, of 
substances not capable of subsisting and being apprehended 
apart from others, the fact of their holding the position of 
attributes is ascertained only from their appearing in 
grammatical co-ordination. — But, an objection is raised, if 
it is supposed that in sentences such as ' the Self is bom, 
as god, man, animal,’ &c., the body of a man, god, &c., 
stands towards the Self in the relation of a mode, in the 
same way as in sentences such as ‘ the ox is broken-horned,’ 
‘ the cloth is white,’ the generic characteristic and the quality 
stand in the relation of modes to the substances (*cow* 
‘cloth’) to which they are grammatically co-ordinated; 
then there would necessarily be simultaneous cogi^ition 
of the mode, and that to which the mode l:>€long8, i. e. of 
the body and the Self; just as there is simultaneous 
cognition of the generic character and the individuaL 
But as a matter of fact this is not the case ; we do not 
necessarily observe a human, divine, or animal body 
together with the Self. The co-Qrdination expressed in 
the form ‘ the Self is a man,’ is therefore an ‘ implied ’’ one 
only (the statement not admitting of being taken in its 
primary literal sense). ---This is not so, we reply. I'^hc 
relation of bodies to the Self is stri* t!y analogous to that 
of class characteristics and qualities to the substances in 
which they inhere ; for it is the Self only which is their 
substrate and their final cause ( prayq^^ana), and they are 
modes of the Self. That the Self only in their substrate, 
appears from the fact that when the Seif separates itself 
from the body the latter perishes ; that the Self alone is 
their final cause, appears from the fact that they exist to 
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the end that the fruits of the actions of the Self may be 
enjoyed ; and that they are modes of the Self, appears from 
the fact that they are mere attributes of the Self manifest- 
ing itself as god, man, or the like* These are just the 
circumstances on account of which words like * cow 'extend 
in their meaning (beyond the class characteristics) so as to 
comprise the Individual also. Where those circumstances 
are absent, as in the case of staffs, earrings, and the like, the 
attributive position is expressed (not by co ordination but) 
by means of special derivative forms — such as daw</in 
(staff«bearer), kuWalin (adorned with t?riings). In the 
case of bodies divine, humati, &c., on the other hand, the 
essential nature of w^hich it is to be mere modes of the Self 
which constitutes their substrate and final cause, both 
ordinary and Vedic language express the relation sub- 
sisting between the two, in the form of co-ordination, 
* This Self is a god, or a man/ &c. That class charac- 
teristics and individuals are invariably observed together, 
is due to the fact of both being objects of visual perception ; 
the Self, on the other hand, is not such, and hence is not 
apprclicnded by the eye, while the body is so apprehended. 
Nor mast you raise the objection that it is hard to under- 
stand how that which is capable of being apprehended by 
itself can be a mere mode of- something else : for that the 
body's essential nature actually consists in being a mere 
mode of the Self is proved — ^just as in the case of class 
characteristics and so on — by its having the Self only for 
its substrate, and final cause, and standing to it in the 
relation of a distingui:»hing attribute. That two things are 
invariably perceived together, depends, as already observed, 
on their being apprehended by means of the same apparatus, 
visual or otherwise. Earth is naturally connected with 
smell, taste, and So on, and yet these qualities are not 
perceived by the eye; in the same way the eye which 
perceives the body does not perceive that essential charac- 
teristic of the body which consists in its being a mere mode 
of the Self; the reason of the difference being that the 
eye has no capacity to apprehend the Self. But this does 
not imply that the body does not possess that essential 
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nature: it rather is just tiie possession of that esscatfa! 
nature on which the judgment of co*ordination (* the Self is 
a man, god,* &c.) is based. And as words have the power 
of denoting the relation of something being a mode of the 
Self, they denote things together with this relation. — But 
in ordinary speech the word ‘body^ is understood to mean 
the mere body ; it does not therefore extend in its denota- 
tion up to the Self! — Not so, we reply. The body is, in 
reality, nothing but a mode of the Self ; but, for the i>urpose 
of showing the distinction of things, the word * body * is 
used in a limited sense. Analogously words such as 
‘ whiteness,* ‘ generic character of a cow,* ‘ species,* * quality/ 
are used in a distinctive $ense (although ‘whiteness* is not 
found apart from a white thing, of which it is the prakftra, 
and so on). Words such as ‘ god,* ‘ man,’ &c., therefore do 
extend in their connotation up to the Self. And as. the 
individual souls, distinguished by their connexion with 
aggregates of matter bearing the characteristic marks of 
humanity, divine nature, and so on, constitute the body 
of the highest Self, and hence are modes of it, the words 
denoting those individual souls extend in their connotation 
up to the very highest Self. And as all intelKgcnt and 
non-intelligent beings arc thus mere modes of the highest 
Brahman, and have reality thereby only, the words denot- 
ing them are used in co-ordination with the terms denoting 
Brahman. — This point has been demonstrated by me in 
the Vcddrthasa;;/graha. A Sfttra also (IV, i, 3) will declare 
the identity of the world and Brahman to consist in the 
relation of body and Self ; and the Vakyak^iia too says ‘It is 
the Self — thus everything should be apprehended/ 

Summary Btatement m to the way in which difiTereut 
scriptural texts are to be reconciled. 

The whole matter may be sunimarily stated as follows. 
Some texts declare a distinction of nature between non- 
intelligent matter, intelligent beings, and Brahman, in so 
far as matter is the object of enjoyment, the souls the enjoy- 
ing subjects, and Brahman the ruling principle. ‘From 
that the Lord of M;SyA creates all this; in that the other 
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one Is bound up througfh that MAyA ’ ( 5 vet. Up. IV, 9) ; 

‘ Know Prakr*ti to be MAyA, and tfie great Lord the ruler 
of MAyA ’ (10) ; ‘ What is perishable is the PradhAna, the 
immortal and imperishable is Kara : the one God rules the 
Perishable and the Self' (Svet Up. I, 10)— In this last 
passage the clause ‘ the immortal and imperishable is Hara,’ 
refers to the enjoying individual soul, which is called ‘ Hara,' 
because it draws (harati) towards itself the pradhAna as the 
object of its enjoyment.—’ He is the cause, the lord of the 
lords of the organs, and there is of him neither parent nor 
lord ' (.Svet. Up. VI, 9) ; ‘ The master of the pradhAna and 
of the individual souls’ {Svet. Up. VI, t 6) , ‘ The ruler of all, 
the lord of the Selfs, the eternal, blessed, undecaying one’ 
(MahAnAr.. Up. Xl, 3) ; ‘There are two unborn ones, one 
knowing, the other not knowing, one a ruler, the other not 
a ruler’ (6'vet. Up. I, 9); ‘The eternal among the non* 
eternal, the intelligent one among the intelligent, who 
though one fulfils the desires of many’ ( 5 vet. Up. VI, 13) ; 
‘Knowing the enjoyer, the object of enjoyment and the 
Mover’ ( 5 vet. Up. L ‘One of them eats the sweet 
fruit, the other looks on without eating ’ ( 5 vet. Up. IV, 6); 

‘ Thinking that the Self is different from the Mover, blessed 
by him he reaches Immortality ’ { 5 vet. Up. 1 , 6 ); ‘ There is 
one unborn female being, red, white, and black, uniform but 
producing manifold offspring. There is one unborn male 
being who loves her and lies by her ; there is another who 
leaves her after he has enjoyed her ’ ( 5 vet. Up. IV, 5). ‘On 
the same tree man, immersed, bewildered, grieves on 
account of his impotence ; but when he sees the other 
Lord contented and knows his glory, then his grief passes 
away ’ ( 5 vet. Up. IV, 9).— Smrrti expresses itself similarly. 
— ‘Thus eightfold is my nature divided. Lower is this 
Nature ; other than this and higher know that Nature of 
mine which constitutes the individual soul, by which this 
world is supported ’ (Bha, Gt. VII, 4. 5)- ‘All beings at 
the end of a Kalpa return into my Nature, and again 
at the beginning of a Kalpa do I send them forth. Resting; 
on my own Nature again and again do I send forth this 
entire body of beings, which has no power of its own, 
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being subject to the power of nature" (Bha* Gt. IX, 7, 8) ; 
♦ With me as supervisor Nature brings forth the movable 
and the immovable, and for this reason the world ever 
moves round " (Bha* Gi. IX, 10) ; ‘Know thou both Nature 
and the Soul to be without beginning* (XIII, 19) ; ‘The 
great Brahman is my womb, in which I place the embryo, 
and thence there is the origin of all beings* (XIV, 3). 
This last passage means — the womb of the world is the 
great Brahman, Le. non-intelligent matter in its subtle 
state, commonly called Prakriti ; with this I connect the 
embryo, 4. e. the intelligent principle. I"rom this contact 
of the non-intelligent and the intelligent, due to my will, 
there ensues the origination of<a!l beings from gods down 
to lifeless things. 

Non-intelligent matter and intelligent beings — holding 
the relative positions of objects of enjoyment and enjoying 
subjects, and appearing in multifarious forms — other. scrip- 
tural texts declare to be permanently connected with the 
highest Person in so far as they constitute his body, and 
thus -are controlled b}^ him ; the highest Person thus con- 
stituting their Self. Compare the following passages : ' He 
who dwells in the earth and within the earth, wlu^tn the 
earth does not know, whose body the earth is, and who 
rules the earth within, he is thy Self, the ruler w ithin, the im- 
mortal/ &c. (Brt, Up. Ill, 7, 3-23) ; ‘ He who moves within the 
earth, whose body the earth is,&c. ; he who moves within death, 
whose body death is.* &c. fSubAla Up. VII, t). In this latter 
passage the word ‘ death * denotes what is also called ‘ dark- 
ness,* viz. non-intelligent matter in its subtle state; as appears 
from another passage in the same Upanishad, * the Irnperish- 
is merged in darkness.* And compare also ‘Kntered 
within, the ruler of creatures, the Self of all *(Ta]tt. A r. 111,24). 

Other texts, again, aim at teaching that the highest Self 
to whom non-intelligent and intelligent beings stand in the 
relation of body, and hence of modes, subsists in the form 
of the world, in its causal as well as in r ffected aspect, 
and hence speak of the world in this its double aspect as 
that which is {the Real); so e.g. dicing only this was in 
the beginning, one only without a second—it desired, may 
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I be many, may I grow forth— it sent forth fire/ &c., 
up to * all these creatures have their robt in that which is,’ 
&c., up to ‘that art thou, O 5 vetaketu' (K/l Up. VI, 
a-8) ; * He wished, may I be many/ &c., up to * it became 
the true and the untrue ’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6). These sections 
also refer to the essential distinction of nature between 
non-intclligent matter, intelligent lx:;ings, and the highest 
Self which is established by other scriptural texts ; so in 
the AV/Andogya passage, ‘ Let me enter those three divine 
beings with this living Self, and let me then evolve names 
and forms’ ; and in the Taitt passage, ‘ Having sent forth 
that he entered into it; liaving entered it he became sat 
and tyat, knowledge and (what is) without knowledge, the 
true and the untrue/ &c. These two passages evidently 
have the same purport, and hence tlie soul’s having its Self 
in Brahman — which view is implied in the A'/l passage — 
must be understood as resting thereon that the souls 
(together with matter) constitute the body of Brahman as 
asserted in the Taitt. ])assagc (‘ it became knowledge and 
that which is without knowledge/ i. c. souls and matter). 
The same process of evolution of names and forms is 
descril^d clscwhcie also, ‘ All this was then unevolved ; it 
became evolved by form and name’ (Hr/. Up. I, 4, 7). 
The fact is that the highest Self is iii its causal or in its 
‘effected* condition, according as it has for its body 
intelligent and non-intcliigent beings <'il]icr in their subtle 
or their gross slate ; the eiTccl, then, being noii-different 
from thc^ cause, and hence being cognised through the 
cognition of the cause, the result Ls that the desired 
* cognition of all things through one * can on our view be well 
established. In the clause ‘ I will enter into these three 
divine beings with this living Sell/ tiic term ‘the 
three divine beings * denotes the entire aggregate of non- 
sentient matter, and as the text declares that the highest 
Self evolved names and forms by entering into matter 
by means of the living souls of which he is the Self, it 
follows that terms W'hatsocver denote the highest Self 
as qualitiir , individual Selfs, the latter, again being 
qualified b> uou-sentietil mattej. A term which denotes 
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the highest Self in its causal condition may therefore be 
exhibited in co-ordination with another term denoting 
the highest Self in its ^effected* state, both terms being 
used in their primary senses* Brahman^ having for its 
modes' intelligent and non-intelligent things in their gross 
and subtle states, thus constitutes effect and cause, 
and the world thus has Brahman for its material cause 
(upSdAna). Nor does this give rise to any confusion of the 
essential constituent elements of the great aggregate of* 
things. Of some parti-coloured piece of cloth the material 
cause is threads white, red, black, &c. ; all the same, each 
definite spot of the cloth is connected with one colour only 
white e.g., and thus there is no confusion of colours even 
in the * effected * condition of the cloth. Analogously the 
combination of non-sentient matter, sentient beings, and 
the Lord constitutes the material cause of the world, but 
this does not imply any confusion of the essential charac- 
teristics of enjoying souls, objects of enjoyment, and the 
universal ruler, even in the world’s ‘ effected ’ state. There 
is indeed a difference between the two cases, in so far as 
the threads are capable of existing apart from one another, 
and are only occasionally combined according to the 
volition of men, so that the web sometimes exists in its 
causal, sometimes in its effected state ; while non-sentient 
matter and sentient beings in all their states form the body 
of the highest Self, and thus have a being only as the 
modes of that — on which account the highest Self may, in 
all cases, be denoted by any term whatsoever. But the 
two cases are analogous, in so far as there persists a dis- 
tinction and absence of all confusion, on the part of the 
constituent elements of the aggregate. This being thus, 
4t follows that the highest Brahman, although entering into 
the ^effected ’ condition, remains unchanged — for its essential 
nature docs not become different— and we also understand 
what constitutes its ‘ effected ’ condition, viz. its abiding as 
the Self ofnon-intelligent and intelligent beings in their gross 
condition, distinguished by name and form, For becoming 
an effect means entering into another state of being. 

Those texts, again, whiq^ speak of Brahman as devoid of 
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qualitieSi explain themselves on the ground of Brahman 
being free from all touch of evil. For the passage, Kh, 
Up. VIII, I, 5 — which at first negatives all evil qualities 
* free from sin, from old age, from death, from grief, from 
hunger and thirst/ and after that affirms auspicious qualities 
‘whose wishes and purposes come true' — enables us to 
decide that in other places also the general denial of 
qualities really refers to evil qualities only, — Passages 
which declare knowledge to constitute the essential nature 
of Brahman explain themselves on the ground that of 
Brahman— which is all-knowing, all-powerful, antagonistic 
to all evil, a mass of auspicious qualities — ^the essential 
nature can be defined as knowledge (intelligence) only — 
which also follows from the ‘self-luminousness' predicated 
of it. Texts, on the oth ir hand, such as ‘ He who is all- 
knowing' (Ma. Up, I, I, 9) ; ‘ His high power is revealed as 
manifold, as essential, acting as force and knowledge ' ( 5 vet 
Up. VI, II, 8); ‘Whereby should he know tlie knower' 
(Bri. Up. II, 4, 14), teach the highest Self to be a knowing 
subject Other texts, again, such as ‘The True, knowledge, 
infinite is Brahman' (Taitt Up. 11 , i, i). declare knowledge to 
constitute its nature, as it can be defined through knowledge 
only, and is self-luminous. And texts such as ‘ He desired, 
may I be many' (Taitt. Up. II, 6) ; ‘It thought, may I be 
many ; it evolved itself through name and form ' {Kh. Up. 
VI, 2), teach that Brahman, through its mere wish, appears 
in manifold modes. Other texts, again, negative the opposite 
view, viz. *that there is a plurality of things not having 
their Self in Brahman. ‘ From death to death goes he who 
sees here any plurality ‘ There is here not any plurality * 
(Brf. Up. IV, 4, 19) ; ‘P'or wheje there is duality as it w'ere’ 
(Brt\ Up. II, 4, 14), But these texts in no way negative 
that plurality of modes — declared in passages such as ‘ May 
I be many, may I grow forth* — which springs from 
Brahman's will, and appears in the distinction of names 
and forms^ This is proved by clauses in those ‘ negativing’ 
texts themselves, ‘Whosoever looks for anything elsewhere 
than in the Self/ ‘from that great Being there has been 
breathed forth the /? ig-veda/ &c^ (Bri. Up. II, 4, 6, 10).— 
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On this method of interpretation we find that the texts 
declaring the essential distinction and separation of non- 
sentient matter, sentient beings, and the Lord, and those 
declaring him to be the cause and the world to be the 
effect, and cause and effect to be identical, do not in any 
way conflict with other texts declaring that matter and 
souls form the body of the Lord, and that matter and souls 
in thoir causal condition arc in a subtle state, not admitting 
of the distinction of names and forms while in thoir 
‘ effected * gross state they are subject to that distinction. 
On the other hand, we do not see how there is any opening 
for theories maintaining the connexion of Brahman with 
Nescience, or distinctions in Brahman due to limiting 
adjuncts (upddhij—such and similar doctrines rest on 
fallacious reasoning, and flatly contradict Scripture. 

There is nothing contradictory in allowing that certain 
texts declare the essential distinction of matter, souls, and 
the Lord, and their mutual relation as modes and that to 
which the modes belong, and that other te-:ts again repre- 
sent them as standing in the relation of cause and effect, 
and teach cause and effect to* be one. We may illustrate 
this by an analogous case from the Karmaka/ir«/a. „ There 
six separate oblations to Agni, and so on, are enjoined by 
separate so-called originativ'e injunctions ; these are there- 
upon combined into two groups (viz. the new moon and 
the full-moon sacrifices) by a double clau‘'ve referring to 
those groups, and finally a so-calicd injunction of quali- 
fication enjoins the entire sacrifice as something to be 
performed by persons entertaining a certain wi.sh. In a 
similar way certain Ved^nta-texts give inslruction about 
matter, souls, and the Lord as separate entitips (‘Perishable 
is the pradh^ma, imperishable and immortal ILira/ &c., 
5 vet Up. I, 10- and others); then other texts teach that 
matter and souls in all their different states constitute tlie 
body of the highest Person, while the latter is their Self 
(‘ Whose body the earth is/ &:c.) ; and finally another group 
of texts teaches— by means of words such as ‘Being/ 
‘ Brahman,' ‘ Self/ denoting the highest Self to whieh the 
body belongs— that the pne highest Self in its causal and 
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effected states comprises within itself the triad of entities 
which had been taught in separation (‘Being only this was 
in the beginning*; ‘ In that all this has its Self’; *AII this 
is Brahman — That the highest Self with matter and S9uls 
for its body should be simply called the highest Self, is no 
more objectionable than that that particular form of Self 
which is invested with a human body should simply be 
spoken of as Self or soul — as when we say ‘ This is a happy 
soul/ 

Nescienoe cannot be cerminated by the* simple act of 
cognising Brahman as the tJniverssi Self. 

The doctrine, again, that Nescience is put an end to by 
the cognition of Brahman being the Self of all can in no 
way be upheld ; for as bondage is something real it cannot 
be put an end to by knowledge. How, we <isk, can any 
one assert that bondagc—which consists in the experience 
of pleasure and pain caused by the connexion of souls with 
bodies of various kind, a connexion springing from good 
or evil actions — is something false, unreal? And that the 
cessation of such bondage is to be obtained only through 
the grace of the highest Self pleased by the devout medi- 
tation of the worsiu'ppcr, we have already explained. As 
the cognition of universal oneness which you assume 
lists on a view of things directly contrary to reality, and 
tlicrefore is false, the only effect it can have is to strengthen 
tlic ties of bondage. Moreover, texts such as But different 
is the highest I'crson* (Bha. Gi. XV, 17), and ‘Having 
known the Self mid iht Mover as separate’ (5vct. Up. I, 6), 
teach tliat it is the cognition of Brahman as the inward 
ruler different from the individual soul, tliat effects the 
highest aim of man, i.e. final release. And/further, as that 
‘ bondage-terminating ’ knowledge which you assume is 
itself unreal, we should have t<^look out for another act 
of cognition to put an end to it!— But may it not be said 
that this , terminating cognition, after having put an end 
to the whole aggregate of distinctions antagonistic to it; 
immediately passes away itself, because being of a merely 
[48] h • 
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Instantaneojus nature? — No, we reply. Sin<» its nature, its 
orii^nation, and its destruction are all alike fictitious we 
have clearly to search for another agency capable of de- 
stroying that avidy4 which is the cause of the fiction of its 
destruction ! — Let us then say that the essential nature of 
Brahman itself is the destruction of that cognition 1 — From 
this it would follow, we reply, that such ‘ terminating ’ know- 
ledge would hot arise at all; for that the destruction of 
what is something permanent can clearly not origihatel — 
Who moreover should, according to you, be the cc^jnismg 
subject in a c<^nition which has for its object the ora- 
tion of everything that is different from Brahman ? — ^That 
cognising subject is himself something fictitiously super- 
imposed on Brahman !-i-This may not be, we reply : he 
himself would in that case be something to be negatived, 
and hence an object of the ‘ terminating ’ cognition ; he 
could not therefore be the subject of cognition 1 — Well, then, 
let us assume that the essential nature of Brahman itself is 
the cc^ising subject! — Do you mean, we ask in reply, that 
Brahman’s being the knowing subject in that * terminating* 
cognition belongs to Brahman's essential nature, or that 
it is something fictitiously superimposed on Brahman ? In 
the latter case that superimposition and the Nescience 
founded on it would persist, because they would not be 
objects of the terminating cognition, and if a further ter- 
minating act of knowledge were assumed, that also would 
possess a triple aspect (viz. knowledge, object known, and 
subject knowing), and we thus should be led to assume an 
infinite series of knowing subjects. If, on the other hand, 
the essential nature of Brahman itself constitutes the 
knowing subject, your view really coincides with the one 
held by us And if you should say that the terminating 
knowledge itself and the knowing subject in it are things 
separate from Brahman and themselves contained in the 
sphere of what is to be terminated by that knowledge, 
your statement would be no less absurd than if you were 
to say ‘ everything on the surface of the earth has been cut 
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down by Devadatta with one atroke meaidng thereby 
that Devadatta himself and the actioei of cuttii^ down 
are com{»rised among the things cut down i — The second 
alternative, on the other band — ^acfCoidhig to which the 
Icnowing subject is not Brahman itsell^ but a knower super- 
imposed upon it---would imply that \ that subject is the 
agent in an act of knowledge resulting in his own de- 
struction ; and this is impossible iunce no person aims at 
destroying himself. And should it be said that the de- 
struction of the knowing agent belongs to the very nature 
of Brahman itself S it would follow that we can assume 
ndther plurality ftor the erroneous view of plurality, nor 
avidy4 as the root of that erroneous view.— All this con- 
firms our theory, viz. that since bondage springs from 
a^ndua in the form of an eternal stream of karroan, it can 
be destroyed only through knowledge of the kind main- 
tained by us- Such knowledge is to be attained only 
through the due daily performance of religious duties as 
presmbed for a mao’s caste and &rrama, such performance 
being sanctified by the accompanying thought of the true 
nature of the Self, and having the character of propitiation of 
the highest Person. Now, that mere works produce limited 
and non-permanent results only, and that on the other 
hand works not aiming at an immediate result but meant 
to please the highest Person, bring about knowledge of 
the character of devout m'editation, and thereby the un- 
limited and permanent result of the intuition of Brahman 
being the Self of all — these are points not to be known 
without an insight into the nature of works, and hence, 
without this, the attitude described — which is preceded 
by the abaiuionment of mere works-rcannot be reached. 
For thc^e reasons the enquiry into Brahman has to be 
entered upon after the enquiry into the nature of 
works. 

' Ann, on that account, belongs to what constitutes man’s 
highest aim. 
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The aiming to ascertain the natui^e of Bralmaan 

from Scripture, need not be disconcerted by tbe Ml- 
rntnustCrtbeory of all epeech having informing power 
with regard to actions only* 

Here another primi facie view ^ finally presents itself. 
The power of words to denote things cannot be ascertained 
in any way but by observing the speech and actions of 
experienced people. Now as such speech and action 
always implies the idea of something to be done (Mrya), 
words are means of knowledge only with reference to 
things to be done ; and hence the matter inculcated by the 
Veda also is only things to be done. From this it follows 
that the Vedinta-texts cannot claim the position of autho- 
ritative means of knowledge with regard to Krahman, 
which is (not a thing to be done but) an accomplished 
fact— Against this view it must not be urged that in the 
case of sentences expressive of accomplished facts— as c. g. 
that a jSon is bom to somebody — the idea of a particular 
thing may with certainty be inferred as the cause of certain 
outward signs — such as e. g. a pleased expression of coun- 
tenance — which are generally due to the attaigrnent of 
a desired object ; for the possible causes of joy, past, present, 
and future, are infinite in number, and in the given case 
other causes of joy, as e. g. the birth having taken place in 
an auspicious moment, or having been an easy one, 
may easily be imagined. Nor, again, can it be maintained 
that the dc.MOtative power of words with regard to accom- 
plished things may be ascertained in the way of our infer- 
ring either the meaning of one word from the knciwn 
meaning of other words, or the meaning of the radical 
part of a word from the known meaning of a formative 
element ; for the fact is tliat wc arc only able to infer on 
the basis of a group of words known to denote a certain 
thing to be done, what the meaning of some particular 
constituent of that group may be.— Nor, again, when 
a |>crson, afraid of what he thinks to be a snake, is ob- 


' This view is heldJby the Pr&bliilkara Wtmimmkm. 
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served to dismiss his fear on being told that the thing 
is not a snake but only a rope, can wc determine thereby 
that what terminates his fear is the idea of the non- 
existence of a snake. For there arc many other ideas 
which may account for the cessation of his fear — he may 
think, e. g., * this Is a thing incapable of moving, devoid of 
poison, without consciousness ’—the particular idea present 
to his mind we are therefore not able to determine* — 
The truth is that from the fact of all activity being in- 
variably dependent on the idea of something to be done, we 
learn that the meaning which words convey is something 
prompting activity. All words thus denoting something 
to be done, the several of a sentence express only 

some particular action to be performed, and hence it is 
not possible to determine that they possess the power of 
denoting their own meaning only, in connexion with the 
meaning of the other words of the sentence* — (Nor must 
it be said that what moves to action is not the idea of 
the thing to be done, but the idea of the means to do 
it ; for) the idea of the means to bring about the desired 
end causes action only through the idea of the thing to be 
done, not through itself ; as is evident from the fact that 
the idea of means past, future, and even present (when 
divorced from the idea of an end to be accomplished), 
does not prompt to action. As long as a man does nqt 
reflect *lhe means towards the desired end are not to be 
accomplished without an effort of mine ; it must therefore 
be accomplished through my activity': so long he does 
not begin to act. What causes activity is thus only the 
idea of things to be done; and as hence words denote 
such things only, the Voda also can tell us only about 
things to be done, and is not therefore in a position to give 
information about the attainment of an infinite and per- 
manent result, such result being constituted by Brahman, 
which is (not a thing to be done, but) an accomplished 
entity. The Veda does, on the other hand, actually teach 
that mere works lhave a permanent result (‘Imperish- 
able is the merit of him who offers the /’Stiirmasya-sacri- 
fices,* and so on) ; and hence it follows tliat to enter on an 
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<»q[Viiy &to Brahman for the reason that the knowledge 
of Brahman has an infinite and permanent result, while Ae 
rmilt of works is limited and non-permanent, is an alto- 
gether unjustified proceeding. ’’ 

To this we make the foU«(wing reply. — To set aside 
the universally known mode of ascertaining the connexion 
of. words and their meanitij^, add to assert that all words 
•express only one non-worldly meaning (viz. those things to 
be done whidi the Veda inculcates), is a proceeding for 
which men paying due attention to the means of prfiof 
can have only a slight r^ard. A child avowedly learns 
the ccmnexion of Words and meanings in the followii^ 
way. The father and mother and other people about him 
point with the finger a( the child’s mother, father, uncle, 
&c., as well as at various domestic and wild animals, birds, 
snakes, and so on, to the end that the child may at the 
same time pay att<Hition to the terms they use and to the 
beings denoted thereby, and thus again and again make 
him understand that such and sUch words refer to such 
and such things. The child thus observing in course of 
time that these words of themselves give rise to certain 
ideas in his mind, and at -the same time observing .neither 
any different connexion of words and things, nor any 
person arbitrarily establishing such connexion, comes to 
the conclusion that the application of such and such words 
to such and such things is based on the denotative power 
of the words. And being taught later on by his eldors 
that other words also, in addition to those learned first, 
have their definite meaning, he‘ in the end becomes ac- 
quainted with the meanings of all words, and freely forms 
sentences conveying certain meanings for the purpose of 
imparting those meanings to other persona 

And there is another way also in which the connexion of 
words and things can easily be ascertained. Some person 
orders another, by means of some expressive gesture, to go 
and inform Devadatta that his father is doing well, and the 
man ordered goes and tells Devadatta ‘Your father is 
doing^ well.’ A by-stander who is acquainted with the 
meaning of various gestures, and thus knows on what 
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errand the messenger is sent, follows him am) hears the 
vr<»rds employed by him to deliver his message : he there- 
fore readily Infers that such and such words have such and 
such a nwamng.— We thus see that the theory of words 
having a meaning only in relation to things to-be done is 
baseless. The Veddnta-texts tdl us about Brahnaan, which 
is an accomplished enf%, and about meditation on Brahman 
as having an unlimited rnult, and hence it^ behoves us to 
undertake an enquiry , into Brahman so as fully to ascertain 
its nature. 

We further maintain that even on the supposition of the 
Veda relating only to things to be doiie, an enquiry into 
Brahman must be undertaken. For * The Self is to be seen, 
to be heard, to be reflected on, to be meditated on ’ (Bri, 
Up. II, 4, 5) ; ‘ He is to be searched out, him we must try to 
understand ’ (JCA. Up. VIII, 7, i) ; ‘ Let a Bilhma«a having 
known him practise wisdom’ {Bri. Up. XI, 4, ai) ; ‘ What 
is within that small ether, that is to be sought for, that is 
to be understood’ (A'A. Up. VIII, i, i); ‘What is in that 
small ether, that is to be meditated upon ’ (MahAn&r. 
Up. X, 7) — these and similar texts enjoin a certain action, 
viz. meditation on Brahman, and when we then read ‘ He 
who knows Brahman attains the highest,’ we understand that 
the attainment of Brahman is meant as a reward for him 
who is qualified for and enters on such meditation. Brah- 
man itself and its attributes are thus established thereby 
only— that they subserve a certain action, viz. meditation. 
There are analogous instances in the Karmaka«</a of the 
Veda. When an arthavAda-passage describes the heavenly 
world as a place where there is no heat, no frost, no .grief, 
dec., this is done merely with a view to those texts which 
enjoin certain sacrifices on those who are desirous of the 
heavenly world. Where another arthavida says that ‘those 
who perform certain sattra-sacrifices are firmly established,’ 
such ‘ firm establishi^ent ’ is referred to only because it is 
meant as the reward for those acting on the text which 
enjoins those sattras, ‘ Let him perform the rAtri-sattras ’ 
(PCI. Ml. Sfi. IV, 3, 17). And where a text says that a 
person threatening a BrAhmawa is to be punished with 
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a |ii^e of one hundred gold pieces, this statement is made 
mSndy with reference to the prohibitory passage, ‘ Let him 
not threaten a Brfihroawa ’ (Ph. Ml. Sfi. Ill, 4) ^7) 

We, however, really object to the whole theory of the 
meaning of words depending on their connexion with 
‘things to be done,’ since this is not even the case in 
imperative clauses such as ‘ bring the cow.’ For you arc 
quite unable to give a satisfactory definition of your ‘ thing 
to be done ’ (kirya). Y ou understand by ‘ k&rya ’ that which 
follows on toe existence of action (kf tti) and is aimed at 
by action. Now to be aimed at by action is to be the 
object (kannan) of action, and to be the object of action is 
to be that which it is most desired to obtain by action 
(according to the grammarian’s definition). But what one 
desires most to obtain is pleasure or the cessation of 
pain. When a person desirous of some pleasure or cessa- 
tion of pain is aware that his object is not to be accom- 
plished without effort on his part, he resolves on effort and 
begins to act : in no case we observe an object of desire to 
be aimed at by action in any other sense than that of its 
accomplishment depending on activity. The prompting 
quality (prerakatva) edso, which belongs to objects of desire, 
is nothing but the attribute of their accomplishment de- 
pending on activity ; for it is this which moves to action. — 
Nor can it be said that ‘ to be aimed at by action’ means 
to be that which is ‘agreeable’ (anukDla) to man ; for it is 
pleasure only that is agreeable to man. The cessation of 
pain, on the other hand, is not what is ‘ agreeable ’ to man. 
The essential distinction between pleasure and pain is that 
the former is agreeable to man, and the latter disagreeable 
(pratikula), and the cessation of pain is desired not because 
it is agreeable, but because pain is disagreeable ; absence 
of pain means that a person is in his normal condition, 
affected neither with pain nor pleasure. Ap.art from pleasure, 
action cannot possibly be agreeable, nor docs it become so 
by being subservient to pleasure ; for its essential nature 
is pain. Its being helpful to p!ea.sure merely causes the 
resolve of undertaking it. — Nor, again, can we define that 
which is aimed at by action as that to which action is 
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auxiliary or supplementary (jesha), while itself it holds the 
position of something principal to be subserved by other 
things (»reshin) ; for of the ^esha and reshin also no proper 
definition can be given. It cannot be said that a resha is 
that which is invariably accompanied by an activity pro- 
ceeding with a view to something else, and that the corre- 
late of such a jresha is the jeshin ; for on this definition the 
action is not a jesha, and hence that which is to be effected 
by the action cannot be the correlative xeshin* And more- 
over a xeshin may not be defined as what is correlative to 
an action proceeding with a view to — i,c. aiming at- 
something else ; for it is just this * being aimed at ’ of which 
we require a definition, and moreover we observe that also 
the xeshin (or ‘ pradhAna *) is capable of action proceeding 
with a view to the xesha, as when e. g. a master docs 
something for — let us say, keeps or feeds — ^his servant. 
This last criticism you must not attempt to ward off by 
maintaining that the master in keeping his servant acts with 
a view to himself (to his own advantage) ; for the servant 
in serving the master likewise acts with a view to himself. 
— And as, further, we have no adequate definition of 
‘ k4ryp,,* it would be inappropriate to define xesha as that 
which is correlative to k4rya, and xeshin as that which is 
correlative to xesha,— Nor, finally, may we define ‘that 
which is aimed at by action ' as that which is the final end 
(prayc^ana) of action ; for by'the final end of an action we 
could only understand the end for which the agent under- 
takes the action, and this end is no other than the desired 
object. As thus ‘what is aimed at by action* cannot be 
defined otherwise than what is desired, k&rya cannot be 
defined as what is to be effected by action and stands to 
action in the relation of principal matter (pradh<ina or xeshin). 

(Let it then be said that the ‘ niyoga,* i. e. what is com- 
monly called the apCkrva — the supersensuous result of an 
action which later on produces the sensible result — con- 
stitutes the prayofana — the final purpose — of the action.-— 
But) the apfirva also can, as it is something different from 
the direct objects of desire, viz. pleasure and the cessation 
of pain, be viewed only as a means of bringing about these 
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dfxect objects, and as something itself to be effected by the 
W^itib ; it la for this very reason that it is something 
different from the action, otherwise the action itself would 
be that which is effected by the action. The thing to be 
effected by the action — which is expressed by means of 
optative and imperative verbal forms such as ya^eta, * let 
him sacrifice ’ — is, in accordance with the fact of Hs being 
connected with words such as svargakimaA, ‘he who 
is desirous of heaven,’ understood to be the means ^ 
bringing about (the enjoyment o4) the heavenly world ; 
and as the (sacrificial) action itself is transitory, there is 
assumed an altogether * new ’ or ‘ unprecedented ’ (apfirva) 
effect of it which (later on) is to bring about the enjoyment 
of heaven. This so-called ‘ apfirva ’ can therefore be 
understood only with regard to its capability of bringing 
about the heavenly world. Now it certainly is ludicrous 
to assert that the apfirva, which is assumed to the end of 
firmly establishing the independent character of the effect 
of the action first recognised as such (i. e. independent), 
later on becomes the means of realising the heavenly 
world ; for as the word expressing the result of the action 
(ya^eta) appears in syntactical connexion with ‘syarga- 
kimaA’ (desirous of heaven), it does not, from the very 
beginning, denote an independent object of action, and 
moreover it is impossible to recognise an independent 
result of action other than cither pleasure or cessation of 
pain, or the means to bring about these two results. — What, 
moreover, do you understand by the apflrva being a final 
end (prayo^na)? — You will perhaps reply, ‘its being 
agreeable like pleasure.’— Is then the apfirva a pleasure ? 
It is pleasure alone which is agreeable! — Well, let us then 
define the apCirva as a kind of pleasure of a special nature, 
called by that name ! — Hut what proof, we asit, have you for 
this ? You will, in the first place, admit yourself that you 
do not (iirectly experience any pleasure springing from con* 
sciousness of your apiirva, which could in any way be 
compared to the pleasure caused by the consciousness of 
the objects of the senses.— Well, let us say then that as 
authoritative doctrine gives^us the notion of an apiirva as 
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something beneficial to man, we conclude that it will be 
enjoyed later on.-— But, we ask, what is the authoritative 
doctrine establishing such an apQrva beneficial to man? 
Not, in the first place, ordinary, i. e. non-Vedic doctrine ; 
for such has for its object action only which always is 
essentially painful Nor, in the next place, Vedic texts j 
for those also enjoin action only as the means to brit^ 
about certain results such as the heavenly world. Nor 
again the Sm«ti texts enjmning works of either permanent 
or occasional obligation ; for those texts always convey the 
notion of an apOrva only on the basis of an antecedent 
knowledge of the apOrva as intimated by Vedic texts 
containing terms such as svargak^maA. And we, more- 
over, do not observe that in the case of works having 
a definite result in this life, there is enjoyment of any 
special pleasure called apClrva, in addition to those advan- 
tages which constitute the special result of the work and are 
enjoyed here below, as c. g. abundance of food or freedom 
from sickness. Thus there is not any proof of the apflrva 
being a pleasure. The arthaydda-passages of the Veda 
also, while glorifying certain pleasurable results of works, 
as e. g. the heavenly world, do not anywhere exhibit.^a 
similar glorification of a pleasure called apilrva. 

From ail this we conclude that also in injunctory sen- 
tences that which is expressed by imperative and similar 
forms is only the idea that the meaning of the root — as 
known from grammar — is to be effected by the effort of 
the agent. And that what constitutes the meaning of 
roots, viz. the action of sacrificing and the like, possesses 
the quality of pleasing the highest Person, who is the 
inner ruler of Agni and other divinities (to whom the sacri- 
fices are ostensibly offered), and that through the highest 
Person thus pleased the result of the sacrifice is accom- 
plished, wc shall show later on, under Sti. Ill, 2, 37. — It 
is thus finally proved that the Vedanta-texts- give informa- 
tion about an accomplished entity, via. Brahman, and that 
the fruit of meditation on Brahman is something infinite and 
permanent. Where, on the other hand, Scripture refers 
to the fruit of mere works, such §3 the AdturmSsya-sacrifices, 
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d$ .ippmethmg imperishable, we have to understand this 
imperishablencss in a merely relative sense, for Scripture 
definitely teaches that the fruit of all works is perishable. 

We thus arrive at the settled conclusion that, since the 
fruit of mere works is limited and perishable, while that of 
the cognition of Brahman Is infinite and permanent, there 
is good reason for entering on an enquiry into Brahman — 
the result of which enquiry will be the accurate determina** 
tion of Brahman’s nature. — Here terminates the adhikara^a 
of * Enquiry.’ 

What then is that Brahman which is here said to be au 
object that should be enquired into this question the 

second SCitra gives a reply. 

2. (Brahman is that) from which the origin, &c., 
of this (world proceed). 

The expression ‘ the origin,’ &c., means ‘ creation, sub- 
sistence, and reabsorption.’ The ‘ this ’ (in *of this ’) denotes 
this entire world with its manifold wonderful arrangements, 
not to be fathomed by thought, and comprising within 
Itself the aggregate of living souls from BralmiA down to 
blades of grass, all of which experience the fruits (of their 
former actions) in definite places and at definite times. 
*That from which,’ i. e. that highest Person who is the 
ruler of all ; whose nature is antagonistic to all evil ; whose 
purposes come true; who possesses infinite auspicious 
qualities, such as knowledge, blessedness, and so on ; who 
is omniscient, omnipotent, supremely merciful ; from 
whom the creation, subsistence, and reabsorption of this 
world proceed — he is Brahman : such is the meaning of 
the Siltra. — The definition here given of Brahman is 
founded on the text Taitt. Up. Ill, 1 / Bhr/gu Vfiru^/i went 
to his father Varu;/a, saying, Sir, teach me Brahman,* &c., 
up to ^ That from which these beings are born, that by 
which when born they live, that into which they enter at 
their death, try to know that : that is Brahman/ 

A doubt arises here. Is it possible, or not, to gain 
a knowledge of Brahman from the characteristic marks 
stated in this passage? — It is not possible, the Pfirva- 
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pakshin contends. The attributes stated in that passage — 
viz. being that from which the world originates, and so 
on — do not properly indicate Brahman ; for as the essence 
of an attribute lies in its separative or distinctive func- 
tion, there would result from the plurality of distinctive 
attributes plurality on the part of Brahman itself. — But 
when we say * Devadatta is of a dark complexion, is young, 
has reddish eyes,' &c., we also make a statement as to 
several attributes, and yet we are understood to refer 
to one Devadatta only ; similarly we understand in the 
case under discussion also that there is one Brahman only ! 
— Not so, we reply. In Devadatta'«^ we connect all 
attributes with one pcrs4:>n, because we know his tmity 
through other means of knowlcvlge ; otherwioe the dis- 
tinctive power of several attributes would lead us, in this 
case also, to the assumption of several substances to which 
the several attributes b^dorig. In the case under discussion, 
on the other hand, we do not, apart from the statement as 
to attributes, know anything about the unity of Brahman, 
and the distinctive power of the attributes thus necessarily 
urges upon us the idea of several Brahmans. — Ihit we 
maintain that the unity of the term ‘ Brahman ' intimates 
the unity of the thing ‘ Brahman ’ i — By no means, we 
reply. If a man who know^s nothing about cows, but 
wishes to know about them, is told ‘a cow is liiat which 
has either entire horns, or mutilated horns, or no horns/ 
the mutally exclusive ideas ot the possession of entire 
horns, and so on, raise in his mind the ideas of several 
individual cows, although the term ‘ cow ’ is one only ; and 
In the same way we are led to the idea oi several distinct 
Brahmans. For this reason, even the different attributes 
combined are incapable of defininj^ the thing, the definition 
of which is desired. — Nor again are the characteristics 
enumerated in the Taitt, passage (viz. creation of the 
world, &c.} capable of defining Brahman in the way of 
secondary marks (upalaksha^ia), because the thing to be 
debited by them is not previously known in a diflcrent 
aspect. So-called secondary marks are the cause of some- 
thing already known from a certain point of view, being 
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kaown in a different aspect — as when it is said ‘Where 
that Ct«ie is standing, that is the irrigated field of Deva- 
datta,* — But may we not say that from the text ‘The True, 
knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman,’ we already have an 
idea Brahman, and that hence its being the cause of the 
origin, &c., of the world may be taken as collateral indi- 
cations (pointing , to something already known in a certain 
way)? — Not so, we reply; either of these two defining 
texts has a meaning only with referente to an aspect <rf . 
Brahman already known from the other one, and this * 
mutual dependence deprives both of their force. — Brahman 
cannot therefore be known through the diaracteristic marks 
mentioned in the text under discussion. 

To this prim4 facie view* we make the lollowiiig reply. 
Brahman can be known on the basis of the origination, 
subsistence, and reabsorption of the world — these charac- 
terisdes occupying the position of collateral marks. No 
objection can be raised against this view, on the ground 
that, apart from what these collateral marks point to, no 
other aspect of Brahman is known ; for as a matter of fact 
they point to that which is known to us as possess- 
ing supreme greatness (brrhattva) and power of growth 
(brimhana) — ^this being the meaning of the root brimh 
(from which ‘Brahman’ is derived). Of this Brahman, 
thus already known (on the basis of etymology), the 
origination, sustentation, and reabsorption of the world are 
collateral marks. Moreover, in the Taitt. text under dis- 
cussion, the relative pronoun— which appears in three forms, 
(that) ‘ from whence,’ (that) ‘ by which,’ (that) ‘ into which * ' 
— ^refers to something which is already known as the cause 
of the origin, and so on, of the world. This previous know- 
ledge rests on the KA. passage, ‘ Being only this was in the 
beginning,’ &c., up to ‘ it sent forth fire ’—which declares 
that the one principle denoted as ‘ being ' is the universal 
material, and instrumental cause. There the clause ‘ Being 
only this was in the beginning, one only,’ establishes that 
one being^as flic general material cause ; the word ‘ without 
a second n^iatives the existence of a secimd operative 
cause ; and the clauses ‘ it thought, may I be many, may 
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I grow forth,* and ‘it sent forth fire,’ establish that one 
beu^ (as the cause and substance of ererything). If, 
then, it is said that Brahman is that which is the root oi 
the world’s origination, subsistence, and reabsorption, those 
three processes sufficiently indicate Brahman as that entity 
which is their rnaterial and operative cause; and as being 
the material and the operative cause implies greatness 
(brrhattva) manifesting itself in various powers, such as 
omniscience, and so on. Brahman thus' is something already 
known ; and as hence origination, &c., of the world are 
marks of something aVeady known, the objection founded 
above on the absence of knowledge of another aspect of 
Brahman is seen to be invalid. — Nor is there really any 
objection to the origination, &c., of the world being taken 
as characteristic marks of Brahman in so far as th^ are 
distinctive attributes. For taken as attributes they indi- 
cate Brahman as something different from what is opposed 
to those attributes. Several attributes which do not con- 
tradict each other may serve quite well as characteristic 
marks defining one thing, the nature of which is not other- 
wise known, without the plurality of the attributes in any 
way involving plurality of the thing defined ; for as those 
attribules are at once understood to belong tp one substrate, 
we naturally combine them within that one substrate. Such 
attributes, of eVurse, as the possession of mutilated horns 
(mentioned above), which are contradictorily opposed to 
each other, necessarily lead to the assumption of several 
individual cows to which they severally belong ; but the 
origination, &c., of the world are processes separated from 
each other by difference of timf only, and may therefore, 
without contradiction, be connected with one Brahman in 
succession. — The text ‘ from whence these beings,’ &c, 
teaches us that Brahman is the cause of the origination, 
&c., of the world, and of this Brahman thus known the 
other text ‘ The True, knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman,' 
tells us that its essential nature marks it off from every- 
thing else. The term ‘ True ’ expresses Brahman in so far 
as possessing absolutely non-conditloned existmee, and 
thus distinguishes it from non-intelligeat matter, the abode 
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of change, and the souls implicated in matter ; for as both 
of these enter into different states of existence called by 
different names, they do not enjoy unconditioned being. 
The term ‘knowledge* expresses the characteristic of 
permanently non-contracted intelligence, and thus distin- 
guishes Brahman from the released souls whose intelligence 
is sometimes in a contracted state. And the term ‘Infinite’ 
denotes that, whose nature is free from all limitation of 
place, time, and particular substantial nature ; and as 
Brahman's essential nature possesses attributes, infinhy 
belongs both to the essential nature and to the attributes. 
The qualification of Infinity excludes all those individual 
souls whose essential nature and attributes are not unsur- 
passable, and who are .distinct from the two classes of 
beings already excluded by the two former terms (viz. 

* true being ’ and ‘ knowledge The entire text therefore 
defines Brahman— which is already known to be the cau.se 
of the origination, &c., of the world— as that which is in 
kind different from all other things ; and it is therefore not 
true that the tw^o texts under discussion have no force 
because mutually depending on each .other. And from this 
it follows that a knowledge of lirahman may be gained 
on the ground of its characteristic marks— sucfi as its being 
the cause of the origination, &:c., of the world, free from all 
evil, omniscient, alkpowerful, and so on. 

To those, on the other hand, who maintain that the 
object of enquiry is a substance devoid of all difference, 
neither the first nor the second Sutra can be acceptable ; 
for the Brahman, the cn< 4 uiry into which the first Sutra 
proposes, is, according to authoritative etymology, some- 
thing of .supreme greatness ; and according to tiie second 
Sutra it is the cause of the origin, subsistence, and final 
destruction of the world. The same remark holds good 
with regard to all following Sfitras, and the scriptural texts 
on which they are based — none of them confirm the theory 
of a substance devoid of all difference. Nor, again, does 
Reasoning prove such a theory; for Reasoning has for 
its object things possessing a ‘proving' attribute which 
c6n.stantly goes together with an attribute ‘to be proved.* 
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And even in agreenient with your view, wjs explained 
the second S&tra as meaning ^ Brahman k that whence 
proceeds the error of the origination, &c., of the world,* we 
should not thereby advance your theory of a substance 
devoid of ail difference. For, as you teach, the root of all 
error is Nescience, and Brahman that which witnesses 
(is conscious of) Nescience, and the essence of witnessing 
consciousness consists in being pure light (intelligence), 
and the essence of pure light or intelligence Is that, distin- 
guishing itself from the Non-inteUigent, it renders itself, as 
well as what is different from it, capable of becoming the 
object of empiric thought and s|>eech (v>»^avah4ra) . All this 
implies the presence of difference — if there were no differ- 
ence, light or intcUigcnce could not be what it is, it would 
be something altogether void, without any meaning. — Here 
terminates the adhikara^ra of ‘origination and so on/ 

An objection to the purport of the preceding Siltras 
here presents itself. — The as^rtion that Brahman, as the 
cause of the origination, &c., of the world, must be known 
through the Vedinta-texts is unfounded ; for as Brahman 
may be inferred as the cause of the world through ordinary 
reasoning, it is not something requiring to be taught by 
authoritative texts. — To this objection the next SCitra 
replies* 

3. Because Scripture is the source (of the know- 
ledge of Brahman). 

Because Brahman, being raised above all contact with 
the senses, is not an object of perception and the other 
means of proof, but to be known through Scripture only ; 
therefore the text ‘ Whence these creatures are bom,* &c., 
has to be accepted as instructing us regarding the true 
nature of Brahman. — But, our opponent points out. Scrip* 
ture cannot be the source of our knowledge of Brahman, 
because Brahman is to be known through other means. 
For it is an acknowledged prindple that Scripture has 
a meaning only with r^^ard to what is not established by 
other sources of knowledge. — But what, to raise a priin4 
f^ic counter objection, arc those other sources of kiiow- 
[4^] M 
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tfe9g€t It cannot, in the first place, be Perception. 
Ferce^on is twofold, being based either on the scnse- 
orpLXts or .on extraordinary concentration of mind (yoga). 
Of Perception of the former kind there are again two 
sub-species, according as Perception takes place either 
through the outer sense-organs or the internal organ 
(manas). Now the outer sense-organs produce knowledge 
of their respective objects, in so far as the latter are in 
actual contact with the organs, but are quite unable to 
give rise to the knowledge of the special object constituted 
by a supreme Self that is capable of being conscious of 
and creating the whole aggregate of things. Nor can 
internal perception give rise tp such knowledge ; for only 
purely internal things, such as pleasure and pain, fall within 
its cognisance, and it is incapable of relating itself to external 
objects apart from the outer sense-organs. Nor, «igain, 
perception based on Yoga ; for although such perception 
— w^hich springs from intense imagination — implies a vivid 
presentation of things, it is, after all, nothing more than 
a reproduction of objects perceived previously, and does 
not therefore rank as an instrument of knowledge ; for it 
has no means of applying itself to objects other than those 
perceived previously. And if, after all, it does it is 
(not a means of knowledge but) a source of error. — Nor 
also inference either of the kind which proceeds on the 
observation of special cases or of the kind which rests on 
generalizations (cp. Ny^ya Sa. I, i, ;,). Not inference of 
the former kind, because such inference is not known 
to relate to anything lying beyond the reach of the 
senses. Nor inference of the latter kind, because we do 
not observe any characteristic ’feature that is invariably 
accompanied by the presence of a supreme Self capable 
of being conscious of, and constructing, the universe of 
things.— But there is such a feature, viz. the world $ being 
an effected thing; it being a matter of common experience 
that whatever is aft effect or product, is due to an agent 
who possesses a knowledge of the material cause, the instru- 
mental cause, the final end, and the person meant to make ' 
use of the thing produced. It further is matter of ex- 
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perid!|ijl that whatever consists of non>sent3ent matter is 
dependtest on, or ruled by, a single intelligent principle. 
The foi^r generalization is exemplified t>y the case of 
jars an^' similar things, and the latter b^a living body 
in goo4 health, which consists of non>intelIigent matter 
dependent on an intelligent principle. And-lhit the body 
is an effected thing foflows from its consistir^ of parts. — 
Against this argumentation also objections may be raised. 
What, it must be asked, do you understand by this depen- 
dence on an intelligent principle? Not, we suppose, that 
the origination and subsistence of the non-intcUigent thing 
should be dependent on the intelligent principle ; for in 
that case your example would not hrip to prove your 
contention. Neither the origin nor the subsistence of 
a person's healthy body depends on the intelligent soul 
of that person alone ; they rather are brought about by 
the merit and demerit of all those souls which in any way 
share the fruition of that body — the wife, e. g. of that 
person, and others. Moreover, the existence of a body_ 
made up of parts means that 'body’s being connected with 
its parts in the way of so-called intimate relation (sama- 
vftya), and this requires a certain combination of the parts 
but not a presiding intelligent principle. The existence 
of animated bodies, moreover, has for its characteristic 
mark the process of breathing, which is absent in the case 
of the earth, sea, mounUiins, &c. — all of which are included 
in the class of things concerning which you wish to prove 
something—, and we therefore miss a uniform kind of exis- 
tence common to all those things. — Let us then understand 
by the dependence of a non-intelligent thing on an intelli- 
gent principle, the fact of the motion of the former de- 
pending on the latter ! — This definition, we rejoin, would 
comprehend also those cases in which heavy things, such 
as carriages, masses of stone, trees, &c., are set in motion 
by several intelligent beings (while what. you want to prove 
is the d<;pendence of a moving thing on one intelligent 
principle). If, on the other hand, you mean to say that 
all motion depends on intelligence in general, you only 
prove what requires no proof. — Another alternative, more- 
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met, hare presents Useif. As we both admit the existence 
of individual souls, it will be the more economical hypo- 
thesis to ascribe to them the agency implied in the con- 
^xucrion of the world. Nor must you object to this view 
on the ground that such agency cannot belong to the 
individual souls because they do not possess the knowledge 
of material causes, &c., as specified above ; for all intelli- 
gent beings are capable of direct knowledge of material 
causes, such as earth and so on, and instrumental causes, 
such as sacrifices and the like. Earth and other material 
substances, as well as sacrifices and the like, are directly 
perceived by individual intelligent beings at the present 
time (and were no doubt equally perceived so at a former 
time when this world had to be planned and constructed). 
Nor does the fact that intelligent beings are not capable of 
direct insight into the unseen principle — called ‘ apClrva,’ or 
by similar names — which resides in the form of a power in 
sacrifices and other instrumental causes, in any way pre- 
clude their being agents in the construction of the world. 
Direct insight into powers is nowhere required for under- 
taking work : what is required for that purpose is only 
direct presentative knowledge of the things endowed with 
power, while of power itself it suffices to have some kind 
of knowledge. Potters apply themselves to the task of 
making pots and jars on the strength of the direct know- 
ledge they possess of the implements of their work — the 
wheel, the staff, &c. — without troubling about a similar 
knowledge of the powers inherent in those implements; 
and in the same way intelligent beings may apply them- 
selves to their work (to be effected by means of sacri- 
fices, &c.), if only they are assured by .sacred tradition of 
riie existence of the various powers possessed by sacrifices 
and the like. — Moreover, experience teaches that agents 
having a knowledge of the material and other causes must 
be inferred only in the case of tho.se effects which can be 
produced, and the material and other causes of which can 
be known: such things, on the other hand, as the earth, 
mountains, and oceans,* can neither be produced, nor can 
their material and other causes ever be known ; we there- 
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fore have no right to ihfw for them intdligtiit producers. 
Hence the quality of beii^ an effected thing can be used 
as an aigument for proving the existence of an intelligent 
causal agent, only where that quality is found in things the 
production of which, and the knowledge of the causes of 
'which, is possible at alh — Experience further teaches that 
eafthen pots and similar things are produced by intelligent 
agents possessing material bodies, using implements, not 
endowed with the power of a Supreme Lord, limited in 
knowledge and so on ; the quality of beiqg an effect there*, 
fore supplies a reason for inferrii^ an intelligent agent of the 
kind described only, and thus is opposed to the inference 
of attributes of a contrary nature, "riz. omniscience, omni» 
potence, and those other attributes that belong to the 
highest Soul, whose existence you wish to establish. — Nor 
does this (as might be objected) imply an abandonment of all 
inference. Where the thing to be inferred is known through 
other means of proof also, ary qualities of an opposite nature 
which may be suggested by the inferential .mark (lihga) are 
opposed by those other means of proof, and therefore must 
be dropped. In the case under discussion, however, the 
thing to be inferred is something not guaranteed by any 
other means of proof, viz. a person capable of constructing 
the entire universe : here there is nothing to interfere with 
the ascription to such a person of all those qualities which, 
on the basis of methodical inference, necessarily belong to it. 
— ^The conqjusion from all this is that, apart from Scripture, 
the existence of a Lord does not admit of proof. 

Against all this the Pflrvapakshin now restates his case 
as follows : — It cannot be gainsaid that the world is some- 
thing effected, for it is made up of parts. We may state 
his aigument in various technical forms. ‘The earth, 
huuntains, &c., arc things effected, because they consist of 
parts ; in the same way as jars and similar things.’ ‘ The 
earth, seas, mountains, &c., are effects, because, while being 
big (i. e. non-atomic), they are capable motion ; just as 
jars and the like.’ ‘ Bodies, the world, &c., are effects, 
because, while being big, they are solid (miirtta) ; just as 
jaw and the like. —But, an objection is wised, in the case 
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of things made up of parts we do not, in addition to this 
attribute of consistii^ of parts, observe any other aspect 
determining that the thing is an effect — so as to enable us 
to say * this thing is effected, and that thing is not ’ ; and, 
on the other hand, Rre do observe it as an indispensable 
condition of something being an effect, that there should 
be the possibility of such an effect being brought about, 
and of the existence of such knowledge of material causes, 
&c. (as the bringing about of the effect presupposes). — Not 
so, we reply. In the case of a cause being inferred on the 
ground of an effect, the knowledge and power of the cause 
must be inferred in accordance with the nature of the 
effect. I;ftom the circumstknce of a thing consisting of 
parts we know it to be an effect, and on this basis we 
judge of the power and knowledge of the cause. A person 
recognises pots, jars and the like, as things produced, 
and therefrom infers the constructive skill and knowledge 
of their maker ; when, after this, he . sees for the first 
time a kingly palace with all its various wonderful parts 
and structures, he concludes from the special way in which 
the parts are joined that this also is an effected thing, and 
then makes an inference as to the architect’s manifold 
knowledge and skill. Analogously, when a living body and 
the world have once been recognised to be effects, we infer 
— as their maker — some special intelligent being, possessing 
direct insight into their nature and skill to construct them. — 
Pleasure and pain, moreover, by which men are requited for 
their merit and demerit, are themselves of a non-intelligent 
nature,' and hence cannot bring about their results unless 
they are cbntrolled by an intelligent principle, and this 
,al^o compels us to assume a being capable of allotting to 
each fndividual soul a fate corresponding to its deserts. 
For we do not observe that non-intelligent implements, such 
as axes and the like, however much they may be favoured 
by circumstances of time, place, and so on, arc capable 
of producing posts and pillars unless they be handled by 
a carpenter. And to quote against the generalization op 
which we rely the instance of the seed and sprout and the 
like can only spring from^an ignorance and stupidity which 
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limy be called truly demoniac. 1!1ie same remark would 
. apply to pleasure and pain if used as a omMer tnstanee* 
(For in all these cases the action which produces an cfTea 
must necessarily be guided by an intelligent principle.) — 
Nor may we assume, as a * less complicated hypothesis,* 
that the guiding principle in the construction of the world 
is the individual souls, whose existence is acknowledged 
by both parties. For on the testimony of observation we 
must deny to those souls the power of seeing what is 
extremely subtle or remote in time or place (while such 
power must necessarily be ascribed to a world«constructing 
intelligence). On the other hand, we have no ground for 
concluding that the Lord is, like the individual souls, 
destitute of such power ; hence it cannot be said that other 
means of knowledge make it impossible to infer such a Lord. 
The fact rather is that as his existence is proved by the 
argument that any definite efiect presupposes a causal 
agent competent to produce that effect, he is proved at the 
same time as possessing the essential power of intuitively 
knowing and ruling all things in the universe. — The 
contention that from the world being an effect it follows 
tliat maker does not possess lordly power and so on, 
so that the proving reason would prove something contrar}” 
to the special attributes (belonging to a supreme agent, viz, 
omnipotence, omniscience, &c.), is founded on evident 
ignorance of the nature of the inferential process. For the 
inference clearly docs not prove that there exist in the 
thing inferred all the attributes belonging to the proving 
collateral instances, including even those attributes which 
stand in no causal relation to the effect. A certain effect 
which is produced by some agent presupposes just so much 
power and knowledge on the part of that agent as is 
requisite for the production of the effect, but in no way 
presupposes any incapability or ignorance on the part of 
that agent with regard to things other than the particular 
effect ; for such incapability and ignorance do not stand 
towards that effect in any causal relation. If the origina- 
tion of the effect can be accounted for on the basis of the 
agent’s capability of bringing it about, and of his knowledge 
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of tlie special material and instrumental causes, it would be 
unreasonable to ascribe causal agency to his (altogether 
irrelevant) incapabilities and ignorance with regard to other 
things, only because those incapabilities, &c., arc observed 
to exist together with4iis special capability and knowledge. 
The question would arise moreover whether such want of 
capability and knowledge (with regard to things other than 
the one actually effected) would be helpful towards the 
bringing about of that one effect, in so far as extending to 
all other things or to some other things. The former 
alternative is excluded because no agent, a potter e. g., is 
quite ignorant of all other things but his own special work ; 
and the second alternative is inadmissible because there is 
no definite rule indicating that there should be certain 
definite kinds of want of knowledge and skill in the case of 
all agents and hence exceptions would arise with regard 
to every special case of want of knowledge and skill. From 
this it follows that the absence of lordly power and similar 
qualities which (indeed is observed in the case of ordinary 
agents but) in no way contributes towards the production of 
the effects (to which such agents give rise) is not proved in the 
case of that which we wish to prove (i.e. a Lord, creator 
of the world), and that hence Inference does not establish 
qualities contrary (to the qualities characteristic of a Lord). 

A further objection will perhaps be raised, viz that as 
experience teaches that potters and so on direct their im* 
plements through the mediation of their own boilies, we 
are not justified in holding that a bodiless Supreme Lord 
directs the m^tterial and instrumental causes of the universe. 
— But in reply to this we appeal to the fact of ex]x;rience, 
that evil demons possessing men*s bodies, and also venom, 
are driven or drawn out of those bodies by mere will power. 
Nor must you ask in what way the volition of a bodiless 


* A ceriain potter may not possess the skill and knowledge 
required to make chairs and beds ; but sorot other potter may 
possess both, and so on. We cannot therefore point to any . 
definite want of skill and knowledge as invariably accompanying 
the capability of producing effects of some other kind. 
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Lord can put other bodies in motion ; for volition is not 
dependent on a body. The cause of volitions is not the 
body but the internal organ (manas), and such an organ we 
ascribe to the Lord also, since what proves the presence of 
an internal organ endowed with poster and knowledge is 
just the presence of effects. — But volitions, even if directly 
springing from the internal organ, can belong to embodied 
beings only, such only possi^ing internal organs ! — This 
objection also is founded on a mistaken generalization : the 
fact rather is that the internal organ is permanent, and 
exists also in separation from the body. The conclusion, 
therefore, is that^ — as the individual souls with their limited 
capacities and knowledge, and their dependence on merit 
and demerit, are incapable of giving rise to things so 
variously and wonderfully made as worlds and animated 
bodies are — inference directly leads us to the theory that 
there is a supreme intelligent agent, called the Lord, who 
possesses unfathomable, unlimited powers and wisdom, is 
capable of constructing the entire world, is without a body, 
and through his mere volition brings about the infinite 
expanse of this entire universe so variously and wonder- 
fully planned. As Brahman may thus be ascertained by 
means of knowledge other than revelation, the text quoted 
under the preceding Sfttra cannot be taken to convey 
instruction as to Brahman. Since, moreover, experience 
demonstrates that material and instrumental causes always 
are things^ absolutely distinct from each other, as e.g. the 
clay and the potter with his implements; and since> turther, 
there are substances not made up of parts, as e.g. ether, 
which therefore cannot be viewed as effects; we must 
object on these grounds also to any attempt to represent the 
one Brahman as the universal material and instrumental 
cause of the entire ywld. 

Against all this We argue as follows The VedAnta- 
text declaring the origination, &c., of the world does teach 
that there is a Brahman possessing the characteristics men^ 
tioned ; since Scripture alone is a means for the knowledge 
of Brahman, t'hat the world is an effected thing because 
it consists of parts ; and that, as all effects are obserfcd to 
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hAV© ibr their aotecedents ^rtain appropriate agents com- 
petent to produce them, we must infer a causal agent 
wmpetent to^ plan and construct the universe, and stand- 
ing towards it in the relation of material and operative 
rausc— ^is would be a conclusion altogether unjustified. 
There is no proof to show that the earth, oceans, &c., 
although things produced, were created at one time by one 
creator. Nor can it be pleaded in fitvour of such a con- 
dition that all those things have one uniform character of 
being effects, and thus are analogous to one single jar; 
for we observe that various effects are distinguished by 
difference of time of production, and difference of producers. 
Nor again may you maintafh the oneness of the creator 
on the ground that individual souls are incapable of the 
cr^tion of this wonderful universe, and that if an additional 
prindple assumed to account for the world—which 
manifestly is a product — it would be illegitimate to assume 
more than one such principle. For we observe that in- 
dividual bangs acquire more and more extraordinary 
powers in consequence of an increase of religious merit ; 
and as we may assume that through an e’'entual supreme 
degree of merit they may in the end qualify themselves 
for producing quite extraordinary effects, wc have no right 
to assume a highest soul of infinite merit, different from all 
individual souls. Nor also can it be proved that all things 
are destroyed and produced all at once ; for no such thing 
IS observed to take place, while it i.s, on the other hand 
observed that things are produced and destroyed in suc- 
cession ; and if we infer that all things are produced and 
detroyed because they are effects, there is no reason why 
this production and destruction should not take place in 
^y agreeing with ordinaiy experience. If, therefore, 

.t IS desired to prove is the agency of one intciligent 
tong we m« by the difficulty that the praving rcLn 
( • Circumstance of somethinf^ beinp an effeetJ i« nnt 
.nt^-abiy coaneeted with what .t ia deil “ 

there f»rth„ i, u.e f,„|, ,1;,^ P™ • 

»pen«,ce be,„g attributed to the aubjee, abllt let' 
eoffiethntg baa to be proved ; and laatly ftete U 
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of tho proving coUateral instances being destitute of what 
has to be proved — for experience does not exhibit to us one 
agent capable of producing everything. If, on the other 
hand, what you wish to prove is merely the existence of 
an intelligent creative agent, you prove only what is 
proved already (not ^contested by any one), — Moreover, 
if you use the attribute of being an effect (which belongs 
to the totality of things) as a means to prove the existence 
of one omniscient and omnipotent 4n*eator, do you view 
this attribute as belonging to all things in so far as pro 
duced together, or in so far as produced in succession ? 
In the former case the attribute of being an effect is not 
established (for experience does not show that all things 
arc produced together) ; and in the latter case the attribute 
would really prove what is contrary to the hypothesis 
of one creator (for experience shows that things produced 
in succession have different causes). In attempting to 
prove the agency of one intelligent creative being only, we 
thus enter into conflict with Perception and Inference, and 
%ve moreover contradict Scriptore, which says that * the 
potter is born * and * the cartwright is born * (and thus 
declares a plurality of intelligent agents). Moreover, as 
we observe that all effected things, such as living bodies 
and so on, are connected with pleasure and the like, which 
are the effects of sattva (goodness) and the other primary 
constituents of matter, we must conclude that effected 
things have sattva and so on for their causes. Sattva and 
so on^ — which constitute the distinctive elements of the 
causal substance — are the causes of the various nature of the 
effects. Now those effects can be connected with , their 
causes only in so far as the internal organ of a person 
possessing sattva and so on undergoes modifications. And 
that a person possesses those qualities is due to karman. 
Thus, in order to account for the origination of different 
effects we must necessarily assume the connexion of an 
intelligent agent with karman, w hereby alone he can become 
the cause of effects ; and moreover the various character 
of knowledge and power (which the various effec^ pre- 
suppose) .has its reason in karnti^n. And if it be said that 
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it Is (not the various knowledge, &c., but) the mere wish 
of tte agent that causes the origination of effects, we point 
out that the wish, as being specialised by its particular 
object, must be based on sattva and so on, and hehce 
is nec^sarily connected with karmaa. From all this it 
follows that individual souls only can be causal agents : no 
l^tipiate inference leads to a Lord different from them in 
nature. — This admits of various expressions in technical 
form. ‘Bodies, worlds, &c., are 'effects due to the causal 
energy of individual souls, just as pots are ’ ; ‘ the Lord is 
not a causal agent, because he has no aims; just as the 
released souls have none ’ ; ‘ the Lord is not an agent, 
because he has no body; jurt as the released souls have 
none.’ (This last argumentation cannot be objected to on 
the ground that individual souls take possession of bodies ; 
for in their case there exists a beginningless subtle body 
by means of which they enter into gross bodies). — ‘Time 
is never devoid of created worlds ; because it is time, just 
like the present time (which has its created world).’ 

Consider the following point also. Docs the Lord pro- 
duce his effects, with his body or apart from his body ? 
Not the latter ; for we do not observe causal agoocy on 
the part of any bodiless being : even the activities of the 
internal oigan are found only in beings having a body, and 
although the internal organ be eternal we do not know of 
its producing any effects in the case of released disembodied 
souls. Nor again is the former alternative admissible; for 
in that case the Lord’s body would either be permanent or 
non-permanent. The former alternative would imply that 
something made up of parts is eternal ; and if we once 
admit this we may as well admit that the world itself is 
eternal, and then there is no reason to infer a Lord. And 
the latter alternative is inadmissible because in that case 
there would be no cause of the body, different from ft 
(ttriuch would account for the origination of the body). 
Nor could the Lord himself be assumed as rite cause of the 
body, since a bodiless being cannot be the cause of a body* 
Nor could it be maintained that the Lord can be assumed 
to be ‘ embodied ’ by means of some other body ; for this 
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leads us into a regnssm in inJimtnm.^ShpuM we, more- 
over, represent to ourselves the Lord (when productive) as 
engaged in effort or not? — The former is inadmissible, 
because he is without a body. And the latter alternative 
is excluded because a being not making an effort does not 
produce effects. And if it be said that the effect, i . e. the 
world, has for its caiisal agent one whose activity consists 
ih mere desire, this would be to ascribe to the subject of 
the conclusion (L e. the world) qualities not known from 
experience ; and moreover the attribute to be pro ed would 
be absent in the case of the proving instance (such as 
jars, &c., which arc not the work of agents engaged in mere 
wishing). Thus the inference of a creative Lord which 
claims to be in agreement with observation is refuted 
by reasoning which itself is in agreement with observation, 
and we hence conclude that Scripture is the only source of 
knowledge with regard to a supreme soul that is the 
Lord of all and constitutes the highest Brahman. What 
Scripture tells us of is a being which comprehends within 
itself infinite, altogether unsui^passable excdlenccs such as 
omnipotence and so on, is antagonistic to aJl evil, and totally 
different in character from whatever is cognised by the 
other fncans of knowledge : tliat to such a being there 
should attach even the slightest impeifection due to its 
similarity In nature to the things known by the ordinary 
means of knowledge, is thus altogether excluded. — The 
PCirvapakshin had remarked that the oneness of the in- 
strumental and the material cause is neither matter of 
observation nor capable of proof, and that the same holds 
good with regard to the theory that certain non-composite 
substances such as ether are created things; that these points 
also are in no way contrary to reason, we shall shqw later 
on under S0. I, 4> ^ 3 f SQ. II, 3^ 

The conclusion meanwhile is that, since Brahman does 
not fall within the sphere of the other means of knowledge, 
and is tlja topic of Scripture only the text ■* from whence 
these. creatures/ fitc,, di^es give authoritative information as to 
a Brahman pc^isessing the characteristic qualities so often 
enumerated. Here tenninates the adhikarana of ‘ Scripture 
being the sonree.' "" 
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A new objection here presents itself. — Brahman does not 
indeed fall within the province of the other means of 
knowledge; but all the same Scripture does not give 
authoritative information regarding it : for Brahman is 
not something that has for its purport activity or cessation 
from activity, but is something fully established and ac- 
complished within itself. — To this objection the following 
Sdtra replies. 

4. But that (i. e. the authoritativeness of Scripture 
with regard to Brahman) exists on account of the con- 
nexion (of Scripture with the highest aim of man). 

The word ‘ but * is meant to rebut the objection raised. 
That, i.e. the authoritativeness of Scripture with regard to 
Brahman, is possible, on account of samanvaya, i.e. con- 
nexion with the highest aim of man — that is to say because 
the scriptural texts are connected with, i. e. have for their 
subject. Brahman, which constitutes the highest aim of man. 
For such is the connected meaning of the whole aggrqjate 
of words which constitutes the Upanishads— ‘ That from 
whence these beings are bom ’ (Taitt. Up. Ill, 1,1). ‘ Being 

only this was in the beginning, one, without a second * 
{Kh. Up. VI, 2), &c. &c. And of aggregates of words 
which are capable of giving information about accomplished 
things known through the ordinary means of ascertaining 
the meaning of words, and which connectedly refer to 
a Brahman which is the cause of the origination, subsistence, 
and destruction of the entire world, is antagonistic to all 
imperfection and so on, we have no right to say that, owing 
to the absence of a purport in the form of activity or 
cessation of activity, they really refer to something other 
than Brahman. 

For all instruments of knowledge have their end in 
determining the knowledge of their own special objects : 
their action does not adapt itself to a final purpose, but the 
latter rather adapts itself to the means of knowledge. Nor 
is it true that where there is no connexion with activity or 
cessation of activity all aim is absent ; for in such cases we' 
observe connexion with what constitutes the general aim, i. e. 
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the benefit of man. Statements of accomplished matter of 
^fact — such as ‘ a son is bom to thee.’ ‘ This is no snake ' — 
evidently have an aim, viz. in so far as they either give rise 
to joy or remove pain and fear. 

Against this view the Pfirvapakshin now aigues as follows. 
The VedAnta-texts do not impart knowledge of Brahman ; 
for unless related to activity or the ces5;ation of activity, 
Scripture would be unmeaning, devoid of all purpose. 
Perception and the other means of knowledge indeed have 
their aim and end in supplying knowledge of the nature of 
accomplished things and facts ; Scripture, on the other hand, 
must be supposed to aim at some practical purpose. For 
neither in ordinary speech nor in the Veda do we ever 
observe the employment of sentences devoid of a practical 
purpose : the employmt nt of sentences not having such 
a purpose is in fact impossible. And what constitutes such 
purpose is the attainment of a desired, or the avoidance of a 
non-destred object, to be effected by some action or abstention 
from action. * Let a man desirous of wealth attach himself 
to the court of a prince * ; ^ a man with a weak digestion 
must not drink much water * ; ‘ let him who is desirous of 
the heavenly world offer sacrifices * ; and so on. With 
regard to the assertion that such sentences also as refer to 
accomplished things — * a son is bom to thee ’ and so on — 
are connected with certain aims of man, viz. joy or the 
cessation of fear, we ask whether in such cases the attain- 
ment of man’s purpose results from the thing or fact itself, 
as e. g. the birth of a son, or from the knowledge of that 
thing or fact.^ — You will reply that as a thing although 
actually existing is of no use to man as long as it is not 
known to him, man’s purpose is accomplished by his 
knowledge of the thing.^ — It then appears, we rejoin, that 
man’s purpose is effect^ through mere knowledge, even if 
there is no actual thing; and from this it follows that 
Scripture, although connected with certain aims, is not 
a means of knowledge for the actual existence of things. 
In all cases, therefore, sentences have a practical purpose ; 
they determine cither some form of activity or cessation 
from activity, or else some form of knowledge. No sentence, 
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therdc^, am have for its purport an accomplished thing, 
«md hence the Vedtata-texts do not convey the knowledge 
of Bn^man as such an accomplished entity* 

At this point somebody propounds the following view. 
The Ved&nta*texts are an authoritative means for the c<^- 
nition of Brahman, because as a matter of fact they also aim 
at something to be done. What they really mean to teach 
is that Brahman, which in itself is pure homogeneous know- 
ledge, Without a second, not connected with a world, but is, 
owing to faeginningless Nescience, viewed as connected 
with a world, should be freed from this connexion. And it 
is through this process of dissolution of the world that 
Brahman becomes the object of an injunction. — But which 
texts embody this injunction, according to which Brahman 
in its pure form is to be realised through the dissolution of 
this apparent world with its distinction of knowing subjects 
and objects of knowledge? — Texts such as the following: 
‘ One should not see (i. e. represent to oneself) the seer of 
seeing, one should not think the thinker of thinking' 
(Brf. Up. Ill, 4, 2 ) ; for this means that we should realise 
Brahman in the form of pure Seeing (knowledge), free from 
the distinction of seeing agents and objects of sight. 
Brahman is indeed accomplished through itself, but all the 
same it may constitute an object to be accomplished, viz* in 
so far as it is being disengaged from the apparent world. 

This view (the Mimdiwsaka rejoins) is unfounded* He 
who maintains that injunction constitutes the meaning of 
sentences must be able to assign the injunction itself, the 
qualification of the person to whom the injunction is 
addressed, the object of the injunction, the means to carry 
it out, the special mode of the procedure, and the person 
carrying out the injunction. Among these things the 
qualification of the person to whom the injunction addresses 
is something not to be enjoined (but existing previously 
to the injunction), and is of the nature either of cause 
(nimitta) or a result aimed at (phala). We then have to 
decide what, in the case under discussion (ie. the alh^g^ed 
injunctkiti set forth by the antagonist), constitutes -the 
qualification of the person to whom the injunction addietics 
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and whether it be of the nature of a cause or of 
a resuH.^ — Let it then be .-liid that what constitutes the 
qualification in our case is the intuition of the true nature 
of Brahman (on the part of the person to whom the 
injunction is addressed), — ^This, we rejoin, cannot be a 
cause, as it is not something previously established ; while 
in other cases the nimitta is something so established, as 
e.g. *life * is in the case of a person to whom the following 
injunction is addressed, ‘As long as his life lasts he is to 
make the Agnihotra-oblation/ And if, after all, it were 
admitted to be a cause, it would follow that, as the 
intuition of the true nature of Brahman is something 
permanent, the object of the injunction would have to be 
accomplished even subsequently to final release, in the 
same way as the Agnihotra has to be performed per- 
manently as long as life lasts. — Nor again can the intuition 
of BraJiman^s true nature be a result; for then, being the 
result of an action enjoined, it would be something non- 
permanent, like the heavenly world. — What, in the next 
place, would be the ‘ object to be accomplished ’ of the 
injunction? You may not reply ‘Brahman*; for as 
Brahman, is. something permanent it is not something 
that can be realised, and moreover it is not denoted by 
a verbal form (such as denote actions that can be accom- 
plished, as e.g. y&ga. sacrifice). — Let it then be said that 
what is to be realised Ls Brahman, in sef far as free from the 
world f — But, we rejoin, even if this be accepted as a thing 
to be realised, it is not the object (vishaya) of the injunc- 
tion — that it cannot be fur tire second reason just stated — 
but its final result (phala). What moreover is, on this last 
assumption, the thing to be realised — Brahman, or the 
cessation of the apparent world? — Not Brahman; for 
Brahman is something accomplished, and from your 
assumption it would follow that it is not eternal. — ^Well 
then, the dissolution of the world! — Not so, .we reply; for 
then it would not be Brahman that is realised. — Let it then 
be said that the dissolution of the world only is the object 
of the injunction I — ^This, too, cannot be, we rejoin ; that 
dissolution is the result (phala) and eannot therefore be the 
[48] N 
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object of the injunction^ For the dissolution of the world 
means final mlease; and that is the result aimed at* 
Moreover, if the dissolution of the world is taken as the 
object of the injunction, that dissolution would follow 
from the injunction, and the injunction would be carried 
oat by the dissolution of the world; and this would be 
a case of vicious mutual dependence.— We further ask— is 
the world, which is to be put an end to, false or real ? — If • 
it is false, it is put an end to by knowledge alone, and then * 
the injunction is needless. Should you reply to this that 
the injunction puts an end to the world in so far as it gives 
rise to knowledge, we reply; that knowledge springs of itself 
from the texts which declare the highest truth: hence 
there is no need of additional injunctions. As knowledge of 
the meaning of those texts sublates the entire false world 
distinct from Brahman, the injunction itself with all its 
adjuncts is seen to be something baseless. — If, on the 
other hand, the world is true, we ask — is the injunction, 
which puts an end to the world, Brahman itself or some- 
thing different from Brahman? If the former, the world 
cannot exist at all : for what terminates it, viz. Brahman, 
is something eternal ; and the injunction thus beiag eternal 
itself cannot be accomplished by means of certain actions.— 
Let then the latter alternative be accepted ! — But in that 
case, the niyoga being something which is accomplished 
by a set of performances the function of which it is to put 
an end to the entire world, the performing person himself 
perishes (with the rest of the world), and the niyoga thus 
remains without a substrate. And if everything apart 
from Brahman is put an end to by a performance th» 

^ function of which it is to put an end to the world, there 
remains no result to be effected by the niyoga, consequently 
there is no release. 

Further, the dissolution of the world cannot constitute 
the instrument (kara«a) in the action enjoined, because no 
mode of procedure (itikartavyata) can be assigned for the 
instrument of the niyoga, and unless assisted by a mode of 
procedure an instrument cannot operate.— But why is there 
no ‘mode of procedure^?— For the following reasons. 
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A mode of procedure is either of a positive br a negative 
kind. If positive, it may be of two kinds, vis. either such 
as to bring about the instrument or to assist it Now in 
our case there is no room for either of these alternatives. 
Not for the former ; for there exists in our case nothing 
analogous to the stroke of the pestle (which has the 
manifest effect i>f separating the rice grains from the husks), 
whereby the visible effect of the dissolution of the whole 
world could be brought about Nor, secondly, is there 
the possibility of anything assisting the instrument, already 
existing independently, to brii^ about its effect; for 
owing to the existence of such an assisting factor the 
instrument itself, i.e. the cessation of the apparent world, 
cannot be established. Nor must you say that it is the 
cognition of the non-duality of Brahman that brings about 
the means for the dissolutidn of the world ; for, as we have 
already explained above, this cognition directly brings 
about final Release, which is the same as the dissolution 
of the world, and thus there is nothing left to be effected 
by special means. — And if finally the mode of procedure is 
something purely negative, it can, owing to this its nature, 
neither bring about nor in any way assist the instrumental 
cause. From all this it follows that there is no possibility 
of injunctions having for their object the realisation of 
Brahman, in so far as free from the world. 

Here another prirad facie view of the question is set 
forth. — It must be admitted that the Ved 4 nta-texts are 
not means of authoritative knowledge, since they refer to 
Brahman, which is an accomplished thing (not a thing ‘ to 
be accomplished’); nevertheless Brahman itself is esta* 
blished, viz. by means of those passages which enjoin 
meditation (as something * to be done ’). This is the pur- 
port of texts such as the following: ‘The Self is to be 
seen, to be heard, to be reflected on, to be meditated upon* 
(Bri. Up. n, 4, 5) i ‘ The Self which is free from sin roust 
be searched out’ (iTA. Up. VIII, 7, i); ‘Let a man medi- 
tate upon him as the Self’ (Bn. Up. I,'4» 7 ); a man 
meditate up«n the Sdf as his world’ (IW. Up. 1 , 4, 15). — 
These iiyimctitms have meditation for thdr oh|e(^ and 
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meditation again is defined by its own object only, so that 
the injunctive word immediately suggests an object of 
meditation ; and as such an object there presents itself, 
the ‘Self' mentioned in the same sentence. Now there 
arises the question, What are the characteristics of that 
Self? and in reply to it' there come in texts such as ‘The 
True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman * ; ‘ Being only this 
was in the beginning, one without a second/ As these 
texts give the required special information, they stand in 
d supplementary relation to the injunctions, and hence are 
means of right knowledge ; and in this way the purport of 
the Ved 4 nta-texts includes Brahman — as having a definite 
place in meditation which is tfte object of injunction. Texts 
such as ‘ One only without a second ' (K/i. Up. VI, 2, i) ; 
‘That is the true, that is the Self' (Kk Up. VI, 8, 7); 

‘ There is here not any plurality ' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 19), teach 
that there is one Reality only, viz. Brahman, and that every* 
thing else is false. And as Perception and the other means 
of proof, as well as that part of Scripture which refers to 
action and is based on the view of plurality, convey the 
notion of plurality, and as there is contradiction between 
plurality and absolute Unity, we form the conclusion that 
the idea of plurality arises through beginningless avidyi, 
while absolute Unity alone is real And thu ^ tt is through 
the injunction of meditation on Brahman — which has for 
its result the intuition of Brahman — that man i caches final 
rcle<ase, i.e. becomes one with BiahmaTi, which cunsists of 
non-dual intelligence free of all the mamfold distinctions 
that .spring from Nescience. Nor is this becoming one 
with Brahman to be accomplished by the mere cognition 
6 f the s^se of certainVedinta-texts ; for this is not observed 
—the fact rather being that the view of plurality persists 
even after the cognition of the sense of those textg; — and, 
moreover, if it were so, the injunction by Scripture of 
bearing, reflecting, &c., would be purpose / ss. 

To this reasoning the following objtKiM.n might be raised. 
—We observe that when a man is told that what he h afraid 
of is not a snake, but only a rope, his fear comes to an end ; 
and as bondage is as unreal as the snake imagined in the 
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rope it also admits of being sublated by knowledge, and 
may therefore, apart from all injunction, be put an end to 
by the simple comprehension of the sense of certain texts. 
If final release were to be brought about by injunctions, it 
would follow that it is not eternal — ^not any more than the 
heavenly world and the like ; while yet its eternity is ad- 
mitted by every one. Acts of religious merit, moreover 
(such as are prescribed by injunctions), can only be the 
causes of certain results in so far as they give rise to a body 
capable of experiencing those results, and thus necessarily 
produce the so-called sawsAra-state (which is opposed to 
final release, and) which consists in the connexion of the 
soul with some sort of body, high or low. Release, therefore, 
is not something to be brought about by acts of religious 
merit. In agreement herewith Scripture savs, ‘ For the 
soul as long as it is in the body, there is no release from 
pleasure and p..in ; when it is free from the body, then 
neither pleasure nor pain touch it’ (A'^. Up. VIII, 12, 1). 
This passage declares that in the state of release, when 
the soul is freed from the body, it is not touched by either 
pleasure or pain — the effects of acts of religious merit or 
demerit*; and from this it follows that the disembodied 
state is not to be accomplished by acts of religious merit 
Nor may it be said that, as other special results are accom- 
plished by special injunctions, so the disembodied state is 
to be accomplished by the injunction of meditation ; for 
that state ts essentially something rw/ to be effected. Thus 
scriptural texts say, * The wise man who knows the Self 
as bodiless among the bodies, as persisting among non- 
persisting things, as great and- all-pervading ; he does not 
grieve’ (Ka. Up. I, 2, 2a); ‘That person is without breath, 
without internal organ, pure, without contact’ (Mu. Up. 
II, I, a). — Release which is a bodiless state is eternal, and 
cannot therefore be accomplished through meritorious acts. 

In agreement herewith &ripture says, * That whicli thou 
secst apart from merit (dharraa) and non-merit, from what 
is done and not done, from what exists and what has to be 
accomplislied — tell me that'(Ka. Up. I, 2, 14). — Consider 
what follows also. When we speak of somcthii^ being 
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ft<;com|4!i(hed (effected — sftdh 3 ra) we mean one of fout things, 
via. its being ori|pnated (utpatti), or obtained (prftpti), or 
aK^iii<!id (vikrrti), or in some way or other (often purely 
ceremonial) made ready or fit (sa>«skr*ti). Now in neither 
of these four senses can final Release be said to be accom- 
0i^ed. lit cannot be originated, for being Brahman itself it 
is eternal. It cannot be attained ; for Brahman, being the 
Self, IS something eternally attained. It cannot be modi- 
fied; for that would imply that like sour milk and similar 
things (which are capable of change) it is non-eternal. 
SKfor finally can it be made ‘ ready ' or ‘ fit.’ A thing is 
made ready or fit either by the removal of some imper- 
fection or by the addition of some perfection. Now 
Brahman cannot be freed from any imperfection, for it 
is eternally faultless ; nor can a perfection be added to it, 
for it is absolutely perfect. Nor can it be impro\^d in the 
sense in which we speak of improving a mirror, viz. by 
polishing it ; for as it is absolutely changeless it cannot 
become the object of any action, either of its own or of an 
outside agent. And, again, actions affecting the body, such 
as bathing, do not ‘ purify ’ the Self (as might possibly be 
maintained) but only the organ of Egoity (ahawkartri) 
which is the product of avidyA, and connected with the 
body; it is this same aharwkartr* also that enjoys the 
fruits springing from any action upon the body. Nor must 
it be said that the Self is the ahawkartn; for the Self 
rather is that which is conscious of the ahawkartr;'. This 
is the teaching of the mantras : ‘ One of them eat.s the sweet 
fruit, the other looks on without eating ’ (Mu. Up. Ill, i, l); 
‘ When he is in union with the body, the senses, and the 
irfind, then wise men call him the Enjoycr' (Ka. Up. I, 
3 , 4 ) ; ‘ The one God, hidden in all bcing.s, all-pcrvading, 
the Self within all beings, watching over all works, dwelling 
in all beings, the witness, the perceiver, the only one, free 
from qualities ' (Svet. Up. VI, 11 ) ; ‘He encircled all, bright, 
bodiless, scatheless, without muscles, pure, untouched by 
evil’ (Isa. Up. 8). — All these texts distinguish from the 
ahawkartrf due to Nescience, the true Self, absolutely 
perfect and pure, free from all change. Release therdTore 
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—which « the Self— cannot be brought About in any 
way. — But, if this is so, what then is the use of the com- 
prehension of the texts? — It is of use, we reply, in so. far as 
it puts an end to the obstades in the way of Release. This 
scriptural texts declare : ‘ You indeed are our father, you who 
carry us from our ignorance to the other shore ’ (Pra. Up. 
VI, 8) ; ‘I have heard from men like you that he who 
knows the Self overcomes grief. I am in grief. Do|, Sir< 
help me over this gprief of mine’ {Kh. Up. VTI, i, 3); ‘To 
him whose faults had thus been rubbed out SanatkumAra 
showed the other bank of Darkness' {Kh, Ifp. VII, a6, a). 
This shows that what is effected by the comprehension of 
the meaning of texts is merely the cessation of impediments 
in the way of Release. This cessation itself, although 
something effected, is of the nature of that kind of non- 
existence which result.s from the destruction of something 
existent, and as such does not pass away, — ^Texts such 
as ‘He knows Brahman, he becomes Brahman’ (Mu. Up. 
Ill, 3, 9); ‘Having known him he passes beyond death’ 
( 5 vet. Up. Ill, h). declare that Release follows immediately 
on the cognition of Brahman, and thus negative the inter- 
vention^ of injunctions. — Nor can it be maintained that 
Brahman is related to action in so far as constituting the 
object of the action cither of knowledge or of meditation ; 
for scriptural texts deny its being an object in either of 
these senses. Compare ‘ Different is this from what is 
known, and from what is unknown’ (Ke. Up. Ill); ‘By 
whom he knows all this, whereby should he know’ him?’ 
(Brf. Up. IV, 5, 15) ; ‘That do thou know as Brahman, not 
that on which they meditate as being this’ (Ke, Up. IV, 4). 
Nor does this view imply that the sacred texts have no 
object at all ; for it is their object to put an end to the 
view of difference springing from avidyA. Scripture docs 
not objectivise Brahman in any definite form, but rather 
teaches that its true nature is to be non-object, and thereby 
puts an end to the distinction, fictitiously suggested by 
Nescience, of knowing subjects, acts of knowledge; and 
objects of knowledge. Compare the text * Y ou should not 
•ee a seer of seeing, you should not fliink a thinker of 
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t)i0ilg:ht/ &c (Bri, Up, III, 4, 2). — Nor, again, must it be 
add that, if knowledge alone puts an end to bondage, the 
mjunctions of hearing and so on are purposeless ; for their 
function is to cause the origination of the comprehension 
of the texts, in so far as they divert from all other alterna- 
tives the student who is naturally inclined to yield to dis- 
tractions. — ^Nor, again, can it be maintained that a cessation 
of bondage through mere knowledge is never observed to 
take place; for as bondage is something false (unreal) it 
cannot possibly persist after tlfe rise of knowledge. For 
the same reason it is a mistake to maintain that the cessa- 
tion of bondage takes place only after the death of the 
body. In order that the fekr inspired by the imagined 
snake should come to an end, it is required only that the 
rope should be recognised as what it is, not that a snake 
should be destroyed. If the body were something real, 
its destruction would be necessary ; but being apart from 
Brahman it is unreal. He whose bondage does not come 
to an end, in him true knowledge has not arisen ; this we 
infer from the effect of such knowledge not being observed 
in him. Whether. the body persist or not, he who has 
reached true knowledge is released from that very nt^ornent. 
— The general conclusion of all this is that, as Release is 
not something to be accomplished by injunctions of medi- 
tation, Brahman is not proved to be something standing in 
a supplementary relation to such injunctions ; but is rather 
proved by (non-injunctory) texts, such as * Thou art that ' ; 
‘The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman ' ; ‘This Self is 
Brahman.’ 

This view (the holder of the dhyana-vidhi theory rejoins) 

untenable; since the cessation of bondage cannot possibly 
spring from the mere comprehension ui tiic meaning of 
texts. Even if bondage were something unreal, and there- 
fore capable of sublation by knowledge, yet being some- 
thing direct, immediate, it could not lx sublatcd by the 
indirect comprehension of the sense of te xi When a man 
directly conscious of a snake before him is told by a com-, 
petent by-stander that it is not a snake but merely a rope, 
his fear is not dispelled by a mere cognition contrary to 
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that of a anakCf and due to the information received ; but 
the information brings about the cessation of his fear in 
that way that it rouses him to an activity aiming at the 
direct perception, by means of his senses, of what the thing 
before him really is. Having at first started back in fear 
of the imagined snake, he now proceeds to ascertain by 
means of ocular perception the true nature of the thing, 
and having accomplished this is freed from fear. It would 
not be correct to say that in this case words (viz. of the 
person informing) produce this perceptional knowledge; 
for words arc not a sense-organ, and among the means of 
knowledge it is the sense-organs only that give rise to 
direct knowledge. Nor, again, can it be pleaded that in the 
special case ofVedic texts sentences may give rise to direct 
knowledge, owing to the fact that the person concerned 
has cleansed himself of all imperfection through the per- 
formance of actions not aiming at immediate results, and 
has been withdrawn from all outward objects by hearing, 
reflection, and meditation ; for in other cases also, where 
special impediments in the way of knowledge are being 
removed, wc never observe that the special means of know- 
ledge, such as the sense-organs and so on, operate outside 
their proper limited sphere, — Nor, again, can it be main- 
tained that meditation acts as a means helpful towards the 
comprehension of texts ; for this leads to vicious reciprocal 
dependence — when the meaning of the texts has been 
comprchei|ded it becomes the object of meditation ; and 
when meditation has taken place there arises compre* 
hension of the meaning of the texts ! — Nor can it be said 
that meditation and the comprehension of the meaning of 
texts have different objects; for if this were so the com- 
prehension of the texts could, not be a means helpful 
towards meditation: meditation On one thing does not 
give rise to eagerness with regard to another thing! — For 
meditation which consists in uninterrupted remembrance 
of a thing cognised, the cognition of the sense of texts, 
moreover, forms an indispensable prerequisite ; for know- 
ledge of Brahman-— the object of meditation—cannot 
originate from any other source.-r-Nor can it be said that 
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that knowledge on which meditation is based is produced 
by one set of texts, while that knowledge which puts an 
and to the world is produced by such texts as ‘ thou art 
that/ and the like. For, we ask, has the former knowledge 
the same object as the latter, or a different one ? On the 
former alternative wc are led to the same vicious reciprocal 
dependence which we noted above ; and on the latter 
alternative it cannot be shown that meditation gives rise 
to eagerness with regard to the latter kind of knowledge. 
Moreover, as meditation presupposes plurality comprising 
an obj^t of meditation, a meditating subject and so on, it 
really cannot in any perceptible way be helpful towards 
the origination of the comprehension of the sense of texts, 
the object of which is the oneness of a Brahman free from 
all plurality: he, therefore, who maintains that Nescience 
comes to an end through the mere comprehension of the 
meaning of texts really implies that the injunctions of 
hearing, reflection, and meditation are purposeless* 

The conclusion that, since direct knowledge cannot spring 
from texts, Nescience is not terminated by the compre- 
hension of the meaning of texts, disposes at the same time 
of the hypothesis of the so-called ‘ Release in tjiis life * 
(^vanmukti). For what definition, wc ask, can be given 
of this ‘ Release in this life ' ? — ‘ Release of a soul while yet 
joined to a body’! — You might as well say, wc reply, that 
your mother never had any children ! You have yourself 
proved by scriptural passages that 'bondage’ means the 
being joined to a body, and * release ’ being free from a 
body I — Let us then define ^ivanmukti as the cessation of 
embodiedness, in that sense that a person, while the appear- 
ance of embodiedness persists, is conscious of the unreality 
of that appearance. — But, we rejoin, if the consciousness of 
the unreality of the body puts an end to embodiedness, 
how can you say that ^ivanmukti means release of a soul 
while joined to a body ? On this explanatii a there remains 
no difference whatsoever between ' Kelt an; iit this life’ and 
Release after death ; for the latter also can only be defined 
as cessation of the false appearance of embodiedness. — Let 
us then say that a person Js ‘^vanmukta ’ when the appear^ 
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ance of ecnbodiedxiess, although suhlated by true know- 
ledge, yet persists in the same way as the appearance of 
the moon being double persists (even after it has been 
recognised as false).— TMs too we cannot allow. As the 
sublating act of cognition on which Release depends 
extends to everything with the exception of Brahman, it 
sublates the general defect due to causal Nescience, inclusive 
of the particular erroneous appearance of embodiedness : 
the latter being sublated in this way cannot persist. In 
the case of the double moon, on the other hand, the defect 
of vision on which the erroneous ap|)earancc depends is 
the object of the sublalive art of cognition, i.e. the 
cognition of the oneness of the moon, and it therefore 
remains non-sublatcd ; hence the false appearance of a 
double moon may persist. — Moreover, the text ‘ For him 
there is delay only as long as he is not freed from the 
body; then he will be released^ (A 7 /. Up. VI, 14, 2), teaches 
that he who takes his stand on the knowledge of the Real 
requires for his Release the putting off' of the body only : 
the text thus negatives ^ivaninukti. Apastamba also 
rejects the view of ^Ivanmukti, * Abandoning the Vedas, 
this wo*"ld and the next, he (the Sawnyasin) is to seek the 
Self. (Some say that) he obtains salvation when he knows 
(the Self). This opinion is contradicted by the r&stras. 
(For) if Salvation were obtained when the Self is known, 
he should not feel any pain even in this world. Hereby 
that whicb follows is explained ' (Dh. Su. 11 , 9, 13-17)’ — 
This TtfuXes also the view that Release is obtained through 
mere knowledge.— The conclusion to be drawn from all 
this is that Release, which consists in the cessation of all 
Plurality, cannot take place as long as a man lives. And 
we therefore adhere to our view^ that Bondage is to be 
terminated only by means of the injunctions of mediation, 
the result of which is direct knowledge of Brahman. Nor 
must this be objected to on the ground that Release, if 
brought about by injunctions, must therefore be something 
non-eternal ; for what is effected is not Release itself, but 
only the cessation of what impedes it. Moreover, the 
injunction does not directly pioduce the ce$sation of 
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Bondage/ but only through the mediation of he direct 
cognition of Brahman as consisting of pure knowledge, and 
not connected with a world. It is this knowledge only 
which the injunction produces. — But how can an injunction 
cause the origination of knowledge? — How, we ask in 
return, can, on your view, works not aiming at some imme- 
diate result cause the origination of knowledge? — You will 
perhaps reply ‘by means of purifying the mind' (manas); 
but this reply may be given by me also. — But (the objector 
resumes) there is a difference. On my view Scripture pro-* 
duces knowledge in the mind purified by works ; while on 
your view we must assume tjiat in the purified mind the 
means of knowledge are produced by injunction. — The 
mind itself, we reply, purified by knowledge, constitutes this 
means. — How do you know this ? our opponent questions, 
— How, we ask in return, do you know that the mind is 
purified by works, and that, in the mind so purified of a 
person withdrawn from all other objects by hearing, re- 
flection and meditation, Scripture produces that knowledge 
which destroys bondage? — Through certain texts such as 
the following : ‘ They seek to know him by sacrifice, by 
gifts, by penance, by fasting' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 22) He is 
to be heard, to be reflected on, to be meditated on * (Bri. 
Up. II, 4 » 5) ; * He knows Brahman, he becomes Brahman' 
(Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 9).— Well, we reply, in the same way our 
view — ^viz. that through the injunction of meditation the 
mind, is cleared, and that a clear mind gives rise to direct 
knowledge of Brahman — is confirmed by scriptural texts 
such ais ‘He is to be heard, to be reflected on, to be 
meditated on (Brf. Up. II, 4» 5 ) j ‘ He who knows Brahman 
reaches the highest ’ (Taitt. Up. II, i, i) ; ‘ He is not appre- 
hended by the eye nor by speech* (Mu. Up. HI, i, 8); 
‘But by a pure mind’ (?) ; ‘He is apprehended ' by the 
heart, by wisdom, by the mind’ (Ka. Up. II, 6, 9). Nor 
can it be said that the text ‘ not that which they meditate 
upon as this ’ (Ke. Up. IV) negatives meditation ; it docs 
not forbid meditation on Brahman, but merely dedares 
that Brahman is different from the world. The mantra is 
to be explained as follows : ‘ What men mediute upon as 
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this worid, that is not Brahman ; know Brahman to be that 
which is not uttered by speech, but through which speech 
is uttered.’ On a different explanation the clause ‘ know 
that to be Brahman ’ would be irrational, and the injunc- 
tions of meditation on the Self would be meaningless 

The outcome of all this is that unreal Bondage which 
appears in the form of a plurality of knowing subjects, 
objects of knowledge, &c., is put an end to by the injunc- 
tions of meditation, the fruit of which is direct intuitive 
knowledge of Brahman. 

Nor can we approve of the doctrine held by some that 
there is no contradiction btetween difference and non- 
difference ; for difference and non-difference cannot co-exist 
in one thing, any more than coldness and heat, or light 
and darkness. — Let us first hear in detail what the holder 
of this so-called bheciabhcda view has to say. The 
whole universe of things must be ordered in agreement 
with our cognitions. Now we are conscious of all things 
as different and non-different at the same time ; they are 
non -different in their causal and generic aspects, and 
different in so far as vicw’cd as effects and individuals. 
There indeed is a contradiction between light and darkness 
and so on ; for these cannot possibly exist together, and 
they are actually met with in different abodes. Such 
contradictoriness is not, on the other hand, observ'ed in the 
case of cause and effect, and genus and individual ; on the 
contrary we here distinctly apprclicnd one thing as having 
two aspects — ‘ this jar is clay,’ ‘ this cow is short-horned.' 
The fact is that experience does not show us anything that 
has one aspect only. Nor can it be said that in these cases 
there is absence of contradiction because as fire consumes 
grass so non-difference absorbs difference; for the same 
thing which exists as clay, or gold, or- cow, or horse, &c., 
at the same time exists as jar or diadem, or short-homed 
cow or mare. There is no command of the Lord to the 
effect that one aspect only .should belong to each thing, 
non-diffcrencc to what is non-different, and difference to 
what is different. — But one aspect only belongs to each 
thing, because it is thus that things are perceived 1 — On 
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the t0iitrai7f we reply, things have twofold aspects, just 
tMxause it is thus that they are perceived. No man, how- 
ever wide he may open his eyes, is able to distinguish in 
an object—e. g. a jar or a cow~placed before him which 
part is the clay and which the jar, or which part is the 
generic character of the cow and which the individual cow. 
On the contrary, his thought finds its true expression in the 
following judgments ; ‘ this jar is clay * ; * this cow is short- 
homed.’ Nor can it be maintained that he makes a dis- 
tinction between the cause and genus as objects of the idea 
of persistence, and the effect and individual as objects of 
the idea of discontinuance (difference) ; for as a matter of 
fact there is no perception of these two elements in separa- 
tion, A man may look ever so close at a thing placed 
before him, he will not be able to perceive a difference of 
aspect and to point out ‘this is the persisting, general, 
element in the thing, and that the non-persistent, individual, 
element.' Just as an effect and an individual give rise to 
the idea of one thing, so the effect plus cause, and the 
individual plus generic character, also give rivSC to the idea 
of one thing only. This very circumstance makes it 
possible for us to recognise each individual thing, placed as 
it is among a multitude of things differing in place, timci 
and character. — Each thing thus being cognised as en- 
dowed with a twofold aspect, the theorj^ of cause and 
effect, and generic character and individual, being absolutely 
different, is clearly refuted by perception. 

But, an objection is raised, if on account of grammatical 
co-ordination and the resulting idea of oneness, the judgment 
* this pot is clay ' is taken to express the relation of 
difference plus non-difference, we shall have analogously 
to infer from judgments, such as ‘ I am a man,* * I am 
a divine being' that the Self and the body also stand in 
the bhed&bheda-relation ; the theory of the co-existence of 
difference and non-difference will thus act like a fire which 
a man has lit on his hearth, and which in the end consumes 
the entire house !~-^This, we reply, is the baseless idea oC 
a person who has not duly considered the true nature of 
co-ordination as establishing the bhedAbbeda-relation. The 
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correct principle is that all reality is determined by states 
of consciousness not sublated by valid means of proof. 
The imagination, however, of the identity of the Self and 
the body is sublated by all the means of proof which apply 
to the Self ; it is in fact no more valid than the imagination 
of the snake in the rope, and does not therefore prove the 
non-difference of the two. The co-ordination, on the other 
hand, which is expressed in the judgment ‘the cow is 
short-horned ’ is never observed to be refuted in any way, 
and hence establishes the bhed&bheda-relation. 

For the same reasons the individual soul ^iva) is not 
absolutely different from Brahman, but stands to it in the 
bhedfibheda- relation in so far as it is a part {a.msa.) of 
Brahman. Its non-difference from Brahman is essential 
(svAbhavika) ; its difference is due to limiting adjuncts 
(aupadhika). This we know, in the first place, from those 
scriptural texts which declare non-diffennee — such as 
‘ Thou art that ’ (KA. Up. VI) ; ‘ There is no other seer but 
he ’ (Bn. Up. Ill, 7, 23) ; ‘ This Self is Brahman ’ (Bn. Up. 
II. 5 . *9) ; the pas-sage from the Brahmas‘‘'kta in the 
Sawhito|>anishad of the Atharvawas which, after having 
said th*it Brahman is Heaven and Earth, continues, ‘ The 
fishermen are Brahman, the slaves arc Brahman, Brahman 
are these gamblers ; man and woman are born from 
Brahman ; women are Brahman and so are men.’ And, in 
the second place, from those texts which declare difference : 
‘ He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils the desires of 
many non-eternal intelligent beings’ (Ka. Up. II, 5, 13); 
'There are two unborn, one knowing, tlie other not- 
knowing ; one strong, the other weak ’ {Svet. Up. I, 9) ; 
‘ Being the cause of their connexion with him, through the 
qualities of action and the qualities of the Self, he is seen 
as another ' ( 5 vet Up. V, 12); ‘ The Lord of nature and the 
souls, the ruler of the qualities, the cause of the bondage, 
the existence and tlie release of the samsSra ’ (^vet. Up. 
VI, 16J ; ‘ He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the 
organs * (^vet Up. VI, 9) ; ‘ One of the two eats the sweet 
fruit, without eating the other looks on’ (Svet Up. IV, 6); 
‘He who dwelling^ in the Seff’ (Bn. Up. Ill, 7 » 
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* Emtoiced by the intdligent Self he knows nothing that is 
without, nothing that is within* (Bri* Up. IV, 3, 

* Mounted by the intelligent Self he goes groaning * (Brt\ 
Up* IV^ 3, 35); ' Having known him he passes beyond death’ 
(,Svct. Up. Ill, 8). — On the ground of these two sets of 
passages the individual and the highest Self must needs be 
assumed to stand in the bheddbheda-relation. And texts 
such as ^ He knows Brahman, he becomes Brahman * (Mu. 
Up. Ill, 2, 9), which teach that in the state of Release the 
individual soul enters into Brahman itself; and again texts 
such as ‘But when the Self has become all for him, 
whereby shduld he see another ' (Bri Up. II, 4» i 3 )» which 
forbid us to view, in the state of Release, the Lord as 
something different (from the individual soul), show that 
non-difference is essential (while difference is merely 
aupSdhika). 

But, an objection is raised, the text He reaches all 
desires together in the wise Brahman/ in using the word 
‘together’ shows that even in the state of Release the 
soul is different from Brahman, and the same view is 
expressed in two of the SQtras, viz. IV, 4, 17; 21.— This 
is not so, we reply ; for the text, ‘There is no otlyrr seer 
but he’ (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 23), and many similar texts 
distinctly negative all plurality in the Self. Tlie Tailtirlya- 
text quoted by you means that man reaches Brahman with 
all desires, i.e. Brahman comprising within itself all objects 
of desire ; if it were understood differently, it would follow 
that Brahman holds a subordinate position onl}\ And if 
the SCitra IV, 4, 17 meant that the released soul is separate 
from Brahman it would follow that it is deficient in lordly 
pqwer ; and if this were so the Sutoi would be in conflict 
with other SCitras such as IV, 4, — For ihtese reasons, 
non-difference is the essential condition ; while the distinc- 
tion of the souls from Brahman and from each other is due 
to their limiting adjuncts, i.e. the internal organ, the sense- 
organs, and the body. Brahman indeed is without parts 
and omnipresent; but through its adjuncts it bcoomet 
capable of division just as ether is divided by jars and thi 
like. Nor must it be said that this leads to a reprehensible 
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mutual dependence — Brahman in so far as divided entering 
into conjunction with its adjuncts, and again the division 
in Brahman being caused by its conjunction with its 
adjuncts; for these adjuncts and Brahman^s connexion 
with them are due to action (karman), and the streaifn af 
action is without a beginning. The limiting adjuncts to 
which a soul is joined spring from the soul as connected 
with previous works, and work again springs from the soul 
as joined to its adjuncts : and as this connexion with works 
and adjuncts is without a beginning in time, no fault can 
be found with our theory. — The non-dtffei cnce of the souls 
from each other and Brahman is thus essential, while their 
difference is due to the Upidhis. These Upidhis, on the 
other hand, are at the same time essentially non-distinct 
and essentially distinct from each other and Brahman; 
for there are no other Up^dhis (to account for their,, dis- 
tinction if non-essential), and if v/e admitted such, we 
should again have to assume further UpAdhis, and so on 
i« infinitum^ Wc therefore hold that the Upad’as are pro- 
duced, in accordance with the actions of the individual souls, 
as essentially non-diflferent and different from Brahman. 

To tjits bhedibheda view the FQrvapakshin now objects 
on the following grounds: — The whole aggregate of 
Ved&nta-texts aims at enjoining meditation on a non- 
dual Brahman whose essence is reality, intelligence, and 
bliss, and thus sets forth the view of non-difference; while 
on the other hand the karma-section of the Veda, and like- 
wise perception and the other means of knowledge, intimate 
the view of the difference of things. Now, as difference 
and non-difference arc contradictory, and as the view of 
difference may be accounted for as resting on bcginitingless 
Nescience, we conclude that universal non-difference is 
what is real.— The tenet that difference and non-difference 
are not contradictory because both are proved by our con- 
sciousness, cannot fee upheld. If one thing has different 
ciiaracterislics from another there is distinction (bheda) 
of the two; the contrary condition of things constitutes 
non-distinction (abheda) ; who in his senses then weuld 
maintain that these two — ^suchn^ and non-stichness — can 
[48] O 
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0imd ^gtHicr? You have maintained that non-^ 
d^fewc5t beicmgs to a thing viewed as cause and genus* 
tmi diference (o the same viewed as effect and individual ; 
and that, owing to this twofold aspect of things, non- 
difTereiice and difference are not irreconcileable. But that 
this view also is untenable, a presentation of the question 
in definite alternatives will show. Do you mean to say 
that the difference lies in one aspect of the thing and the 
non*difference in the other? or that difference a/id non- 
difference belong to the thing possessing two aspects 
On the former alternative the difference belongs to the 
individual and^ the non-difference to the geniis ; and this 
implies that there is no one thing with a double aspect. 
And should you say that the genus and individual together 
constitute one thing only, you abandon the view that it is 
difference of aspect which takes away the contradictoriness 
of difference and non-difference. We have moreover re- 
fnarked already that difference in characteristics and its 
opposite are absolutely contradictory. — On the second 
alternative we have two aspects.of different kind and an 
unknown thing supposed to be the substrate of those 
aspects ; but this assumption of a triad of entitiesf proves 
only their mutual difference of character, not their non- 
diffcrence. Should you say that the non-contradictoriness 
of two aspects constitutes simultaneous difference and non- 
difference in the thing which is their substrate, we ask in 
return — How can two aspects which have a thing for their 
substrate, and thus are different from the thing, introduce 
into that thing a combination of two contradictory attri- 
butes (viz. thffercnce and non-difference)? And much 
l^ss even are they able to do so if they are viewed as 
non-different from the thing which is their substrate. If, 
moreover, the.^two aspects on the one hand, and the 
thing in which they inhere on the other, be admitted to 
be distinct entities, there will be required a further factor 
to bring about their difference and non-difference, and we 
shall thus be led into a regressus in infinOum —Nor is it 
a fact that the idea of a thing inclusive of its generic 
character bears the charaoter of unity, in the same way as 
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the admittedly uniform idea of an individual ; for wherever 
a state of consciousness expresses itself in the form ‘ this is 
such and such ^ it implies the distinction of an attribute or 
mode, and that to which the attribute or mode belongs. 
In the case under discussion the genus constitutes the 
mode, and the individual that to which the mode belongs : 
the idea docs not therefore possess the character of unity. 

For these very reasons the individual soul cannot stand 
to Brahman in the bhedAbheda*relation. And as the view 
of non-difference is founded on Scripture, we assume that 
the view of difference rests on beginningless Nescience. — ^ 
But on this view want of knowledge and all the imperfec- 
tions springing therefrom, such as birth, death, &c., would 
cling to Brahman itself, and this would contradict scriptural 
texts such as * He who is all-knowdng' (Mu. Up. I, i, 9); 
‘That Self free from all (Kh. Up. VIII, i, 5). Not 
so, we reply. For all those imperfections we consider to 
be unreal. On your view on the other hand, which admits 
nothing but Brahman and its limiting adjuncts, all the 
imperfections w^hich spring from contact w'ith those 
adjuncts must really belong to Brahman. For as Brahman 
is without parts, indivisible, the u[>&dhis cannot divide or 
split it so as to connect themselves with a part only ; but 
necessarily connect themselves with Brahman itself and 
produce their effects on it.^ — Here the following explanation 
may i:)ossibly be attempted. Brahman determined by an 
upAdhL constitutes the individual soul. This soul is of 
atomic size since what determines it, viz. the internal organ, 
is itself of atomic size; and the limitation itself is without 
beginning. All the imperfections therefore connect them- 
selves only with that special place that is determined by 
the up^dhi, and do not affect the highest Brahman which 
is not limited by the up^dhi. — In reply to this we ask— 
Do you mean to say that what constitutes the atomic 
individual soul is a part of Brahman which is limited and 
cut off by the limiting adjunct ; or some particular part of 
Brahman which, without being thereby divided off, is con- 
nected with an atomic upidhi ; or Brahman in its totality 
as connected with an up&dhi;*or some other mtelligent 
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tefng connected with an upAdhi, or finally the up&dbi 
it$elf? — ^The first alternative ts not possible, because 
Brahman cannot be divided ; it would moreover imply 
that the individual soul has a beginning, for division means 
the making of one thing into two. — On the second alter- 
native it would follow that, as a part of Brahman would be 
connected with the up&dhi, all the imperfections due to the 
UpMhis would adhere to that part. And further, if the 
upAdhi would not possess the power of attracting to itself 
the particular part of Brahman with which it is connected, 
it would follow that when the upAdhi moves the part with 
which it is connected would constantly change ; in other 
words, bondage and release \^ouid take place at every 
moment. If, on the contrary, the upAdhi possessed the 
power of attraction, the whole Brahman — as not being 
capable of diyision — would be attracted and move with the 
upAdhi. And should it be said that what is ^ll-pervading 
and without parts cannot be attracted and move, well then 
the (ipAdhi only moves, and we arc again met by the 
difficulties stated above. Moreover, if all the upAdhis 
were connected with the parts of Brahman viewed as one 
and undivided, all individual souls, being nothing but parts 
of Brahman, would be considered as non-dislinct. And 
should it be said that they are not thus cognised as one 
because they are constituted by different parts of Brahman, 
it would follow that as soon as the upAdhi of one individual 
soul is moving, the identity of that soul would be lost {for 
it would, in successive moments, be constituted by different 
parts of Brahman), — On the third alternative (the whole 
of) Brahman itself being connected with the upAdhi enters 
into the condition of individual soul, and there remains no 
non-conditioned Brahman. And, moreover, the sou! in all 
bodies will then be one only— On the fourth alternative 
the individual soul is something altogether different from 
Brahman, and the difference of the soul from Brahman 
thus ceases to depend on the upAdhis of Biahinan.-^And 
the fifth altemative means the embracing of the view of 
the /TArvAka (who makes no distinction between soul and 
matter)-~Tbe condution from all this is that on the. 
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itrength of the texts declaring non-difference we must 
admit that all difference is based on Nescience only. 
Hence, Scripture being an authoritative in^rument of 
knowledge in so far only as it has for its end actidn and 
the cessation of action, the Vedfinta-texts must be allowed 
to be a valid means of knowledge with regard to Brahman’s 
nature, in so far as they stand in a supplementary relation 
to the injunctions of meditation. 

This view is finally combated by the MimA^mka. Even 
if, he says, we allow the VedAnta-texts to have a purport in so 
far as they are supplementary to injunctioiis of meditation, 
they cannot be viewed as valid means of knowledge with 
r^ard to Brahman. Do the texts referring to Brahman, 
we ask, occupy the position of valid means of knowledge 
in so far as they form a syntactic w'hoJe with the injunctions 
of meditation, or as independent sentences ? Jn the formei 
case the purport of the syntactic whole is simply to enjoin 
meditation, and it cannot therefore aim at giving instruction 
about Brahman. If, on the other hand, the texts about 
Brahman are separate iiidependent sentences, they cannot 
have the purport of prompting to action and arc therefore 
devoid pf instructive power. Nor must it be said that 
meditation is a kind of continued remembrance, and as such 
requires to be defined by the object remembered ; and that 
: he demand of the injunction of meditation for something 
to be remembered is satisfied by texts such as ‘All Ihis/is 
that Self,’ ‘the True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,’ &c., 
which set forth the nature and attributes of Brahman and — 
forming a syntactic whole with the injunctions^ — are a valid 
means of knowledge with regard to the existence of the 
matter they convey. For the fact is that the demand on 
the part of an injunction of meditation for an object to be 
remembered may be satisfied even by something unreal (not 
true), as in the case of injunctions such as ‘ Let him meditate 
upon mind asBrahman’ (if A. Up. 1 1 1, 1 8 , i ) : the real existence 
of the object of meditation is therefore not demanded. — ^The 
final conclusion arrived at^in this pfirvapaksha is therefore as 
follows. As the VedAnta-texts do not mm at prompting to 
action or the cessation of action ; even on the supposition 
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of bekiig supplementary to injunctions of meditation, 
the only thing they effect' is to set forth the nature of the 
object of meditation ; and as, even if they are viewed as 
independent sentences, they accomplish the end of man 
(i. e. plotse, gratify) . by knowledge merely — being thus 
comparable to tales with which we soothe children or sick 
persons; it does not lie within their province to establish 
the reality of an accomplished thing, and hence ScriptiU'e 
cannot be -viewed as a valid means for the cognition of 
Brahman. 

To this pnmi facie view the SfitrakAra replies, ‘ But this 
on acconnt <]if connexion.’ ‘Connexion ’ is here to be taken 
in an eminent sense, as ‘ connexion with the end of man.’ 
That Brahman, which is measureless bliss and therefore 
constitutes the highest end of man, is connected with the 
texts as the topic set forth by them, proves Scripture to be 
g valid means for the cognition of Brahman. To maintain 
that the whole body of Ved4nta-texts — which teach us that 
Brahman is the highest object to be attained, since it con- 
sists of supreme bliss free of all blemish whatsoever — is 
devoid of all use and purpose merely because it docs not 
aim at action or the cessation of action ; is no better than 
to say that a youth of royal descent is of no use betause he 
does not belong to a community of low wretches living on 
the flesh of dogs ! 

The relation of the different texts is as loliows. There 
are individual souls of numberless kinds — gods, Asuras, 
Gandharvas, .Siddhas, VidyAdharas, Kinnaras, Kiwpurushas, 
Yakshas, RSkshasas, PisS^as, men, beasts, birds, creeping 
animals, trees, bushes, creepers,’ grasses and so on — dis» 
tinguished as male, female, or sexless, and having diflo-ent 
sdurces of nourishment and support and different objects of 
enjoyment. Now all these souls are deficient in insight 
into the true nature of the highest reality, their under- 
standings being obscured by Nescience operating in the 
form of beginningless karman ; and hence those texts only 
are fully useful to them which teach that there exists 
a highest Bralimmi— which the souls ih the state of release- 
may cruise as non-different from thebsclvcs, and which 
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then, thimugh its own Essential nature^ qualities^ power and 
energies, imparts to those souls bliss infinite and ipsur* 
passable. When now the question arises — as it must arise — , 
as to how this Brahman is to be attained, thm step in 
certain other Vedinta-texts — such as ‘ He who knows 
Brahman reaches the highest ' (BnL Up. II, i, i), and ' Let 
a man meditate on the Self as hijs world ’ (Bri. Up. 1,4, 15) 
>-and, by means of terms denoting ‘knowing’ and so bn, 
enjoin meditation as the means of attaining Brahman. 
(We may illustrate this relation existing between the texts 
setting forth the nature of Brahman and. those enjoining 
meditation by two comparisons.^ The is like that oS 
a man who has been told ‘ There is a treasure hidden in 
your house.’ He learns through this sentence die existence 
of the treasure, is satisfied, and then takes active steps to 
find it and make it his own. — Or take the case of a young 
prince who, intent on some boyish play, leaves his father’s 
palace and, losing his way, does not return. The king 
thinks his son is lost ; the boy himself is received by some 
good Brahman who brings him up and teaches him without 
knowing who the boy’s father i& When the boy has reached 
his sixteenth year and is accomplished in every way, some 
fully trustworthy person tells him, ‘ Your father is the mler 
of all these lands, famous for the possession of all noble 
qualities, wisdom, generosity, kindness, courage, valour and 
so on, and he stays in his capital, longing to see you, his 
lost child. Hearing that his father is alive and a man so 
high and noble, the boy’s heart is filled with supreme joy ; 
and the king also, understanding that his son is alive, ia 
good health, handsome and well instructed, considers him- 
self to have attained all a man can wish for. He then takes 
steps to recover his son, and finally the -two are reunited. 

The assertion ^ain that a sUtement referring to some 
accomplished thing gratifies men merely by imparting a 
knowledge of the thing, without being a means of knowledge 
with regard to its real existence — so that it would be com- 
parable to the tales we tell to children and sick people — , 
can in no way; be upheld. When it is ascertained that 
a thmg has no real existence, the noere knowledge or idea 
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does not gratify. The pleasure which stones 
^^e to children'and sJck people is due to the fact that they 
erroneously believe them to be true ; if they were to find 
out that the matter present to their thought is untrue their 
pleuure would come to an end that very moment. And 
thus in the case of the texts of the Upanishads also. If we 
^oi^ht that these texts do not mean to intimate the real 
existence of Brahman, the mere idea of Brahman to which 
they give rise would not satisfy us in any way. 

The conclusion therefore is that texts such as ‘ Tha^ trom 
whence these beings are born ’ &c. do convey valid instruc- 
tion as tp the existence of Brahman, i. e. that being which is 
the sole cause of the world, is free from all shadow of im- 
perfection,comprises within itself all auspicious qualities, such 
as omniscience and so on, and is of the nature of supreme 
bliss. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ‘ connexion.’ 

5. On account of seeing (i. e. thinking) that which 
is not founded on Scripture (i. e. the Pradhfina) is 
not (what is taught by the texts referring to the 
origination of the world). 

We have maintained that what is taught by the texts 
relative to the origination of the world is Brahm:fh, om- 
niscient, and so on. The present Sfitra and the following 
Sfitras now add that those texts can in no way refer to the 
PradhSna and similar entities which rest on Inference 
only. 

We read in the /i^Mndogya , ' Being only w'as this in the 
beginning, one only, without a second. — It thought, may 
I be many, may I grow forth. — It sent forth fire’ (VI, 4, 
I ff.)— Here a doubt arises whether the cause of the world 
denfited by the term ‘ Being ’ is the PradhUna, assumed by 
others, which rests on -Inference, or Brahman as defined 
by us. 

The Pflrvapakshin maintains that the PradhAna is meant. 
For he says, the .^/rSndogya text fjuoted expre.sses the 
causal state of what is denoted by the word ‘ this,’ viz. the 
aggregate of things comprising manifold effects, such as 
ether, &c., consisting of the three elements of Goodness, 
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PaBsion and Darkness, and forming the sphere of fruition of 
intclHgent beings. By the * effected ' state we underiland 
the assuming, on the part of the causal substance, of 
a different condition ; whatever therefore constitutes the 
essential nature of a thing in its effected state the same 
constitutes its essential nature in the jc^usal state also. 
Now the effect, in oui^case, is made up of the three elements 
Goodness, Passion and Darkness'; hence the cause is the 
PradhAna which consists in an equipoise of those three 
elements. And as in this PradhAna all distinctions are 
merged, so that it is pure Being, the AV/Andogya text refers 
to it as ‘ Being, one only, without a second.’ This estab- 
lishes the non-difference of effect and cause, and in this 
way the promise that through the knowledge of one thing 
all things are to be known admits of being fulfilled. Other- 
wise, moreover, there w^ould be no analogy between the 
instance of the lump of clay and the things made of it. and 
the matter to be illustrated thereby. The texts speaking 
of the origination of the world therefore intimate the 
PradhAna taught by the great Sage Kapila. And as the 
ATAAndogya passage has, owing to the presence of an initial 
statement (prati^wA) and a proving instance, the form of an 
inferenerf, the term ‘ Being ’ means just that which rests On 
inference, viz. the PradhAna. 

This primA facie view is set aside by the words of the 
SAtra. That which docs not rest on Scripture, i. e. the 
PradhAna, which rests on Inference only, is not what is 
intimated* by the texts referring to the origination of the 
world ; for the text exhibits the root *!ksh — which means 
‘to think* — as denoting a special activity on the part of 
what is termed ‘ Being.* ‘ It thought, may I be many, may 
I grow forth/' ‘ Thinking ’ cannot possibly belong to the 
non-sentient PradhAna : the term ‘ Being * can therefore 
denote only the all-knowing highest Person w^ho is capable 
of thought. In agreement with this we find that, in all 
sections which refer to creation, the act of creation is stated 
to be preceded by thought. ‘ He thought, shall I send 
forth worlds. He sent forth these worlds * (Ait. Ar* II, 4» 
s); ‘He thought he sent forth PrAna * (Pr. Up. VI, 3 ) ; 
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it is a rule that as a cause we must 
IMPOae only what corresponds to the effect I— Just so; 
$ad what corresponds to the total aggregate of effects is 
the higfhest Person, all-knowing, aJl-powerful, whose pur- 
poses realise themselves, who has minds and matter in their 
subtle state for his body. Compare the texts ' His high 
power is revealed as manifold, as inherent, acting as force 
and knowledge’ (5vet. Up. VI, 8) ; ‘ He who is all-knowing, 
all-perceiving ’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 9) ; ‘ He of whom the 
Unevolved is the body, of whom the Imperishable is the 
body, of whom Death is the body, he is the inner Self of all 
things’ (Subai.Up.VII). — This point (viz. as to the body of 
the highest Person) will be established under SQ. II, l, 4. 
The present Shtra declares *that the texts treating of 
creation cannot refer to the Pradhina; the Shtra just 
mentioned will dispose of objections. Nor is the Pfirva- 
pakshtn right in maintaining that the A’AAndogya passage 
is of the nature of an Inference; for it does not state 
a reason (hetu — which is the essential thing in an Inference). 
The illustrative instance (of the lump of clay) is introduced 
merely in order to convince him who considers it impossible 
that all things should be known through one thing — as 
maintained in the passage * through which that •is heard 
which was not heard,’ Stc., — ^that this is possible after all. 
And the mention made in the text of ‘seeing’ clearly 
shows that there is absolutely no intention of setting forth 
an Inference. 

Let us assume, then, the Pdrvapakshin resumes, that the 
* seeang ’ of the text denotes not ‘ seeing ’ in its primary, 
direct sense— such as belongs to intelligent brings only; 
but ‘ seeing ’ in a secondary, figurative sense which there is 
astribed to the Pradh&na in the same way as in passages 

immediately following it is ascribed to fire and water 

‘the fire saw'; ‘the water saw’ {KA. Up. VI, 2, 3). The 
transference, to non-existent things, of attributes properly 
belonging to sentient beings is quite common ; as when 
we say ‘ the rice-fields look out for rain ’ ; ‘ the rain 
delighted the seeds.’— This view is set aside by the next- 
Sfitra. 
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6 . If it bci SAid that (the word ‘ seeing ’) has a 
secondary (figurative) meaning; we deny this, on 
account of the word ‘Self' (being applied to the 
cause of the world). 

The contention that, because, in passages standing close 
by, the word ‘seeing’ is used in a secondary sense, the 
‘ seeing’ predicated of the Sat (‘ Being ’) is also to be taken 
in a secondary sense, viz. as denoting (not real thought 
but) a certain condition previous to option, cannot be 
upheld; for in other texts met with in the same section 
(viz. ‘ All this has that for its Self ; that is the True, that 
is the Self,’ KA. Up. VI. 8, 7), that which first had been 
spoken of as Sat is called the 'Self.' The designation 
* Self’ which in this passage is applied to the Sat in 
its relation to the entire world, sentient or non-sentient,'is 
in no way appropriate to the PradhAna. We therefore 
conclude that, as the highest Self is the Self of fire, water, 
and earth also, the words fire, &c. (in the pass^es stating 
that fire, &c. thought) denote the highest Self only. This 
conclusion agrees with the text ‘ Let me enter into these 
three beings with this living Self, and evolve names and 
forms,’ for this text implies that fire, water, &c. possess sub- 
stantial beii^ and definite names dhly through the highest 
Self having entered into them. The thought ascribed in 
the text to fire, water, &c. hence is thought in the pro^r 
sense, and the hypothesis that, owing to its connexion with 
these letter texts, the thought predicated of ‘Being’ (‘t# 
thought,’ &c.) should be thought in a figurative sense only 
thus lapses altogether. 

The next following Sfitra confirms the same «ew. 

7 . Because release is taught of him who takes his 
stand on it. 

Svetaketu, who is desirous of final release, is at first— 
by means of the clause 'Thou art that* — instructed 
to 'meditate on himself as having his Self in that 
which truly is ; and thereupon the passage ‘ for him there is 
delay ’ only as long as ‘ I shall not be released, then I shall 
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be united ’ teaches that for a man taking his stand upon 
that teaching there will be Release, i. c. union with 
Brahman — which is delayed only until this mortal body 
falls away. If, on the other hand, the text would teach 
that the non-intelligent Pradh 4 na is the general cause, it 
could not possibly teach that meditation on this Pradh^na 
being a man's Self is the means towards his Release. 
A man taking his stand on such meditation rather would 
on death be united with a non-sentient principle, according 
to the scriptural saying, ‘According as his thought is in 
this world, so will he be when he has departed this life * 
(KA. Up. Ill, 14, i). And Scripture, which is more loving 
than even a thousand parents? cannot possibly teach such 
union with the Non>scntient, which is acknowledged to be 
the cause of all the assaults of suffering in its threefold 
form. Moreover, those w^ho hold the theory of the Pra- 
dhdna being the cause of the world do not themselves 
maintain that he who takes his stand upon the Pradh^na 
attains final release. 

The Pradh^na is not the cause of the world for the 
following reason also : 

8. And because there is no statement of itsiiaving 
to be set aside. 

If the word * Sat ’ denoted the Pradjiana as the cause of 
the world, we should expect the text to teach that the idea 
of having his Self in that ‘ Sat ’ should be set aside by 
Svetaketu as desirous of Release ; for that idea would be 
contrary to Release. So far from teaching this, the text, 
how^ever, directly inculcates that notion in the words ‘ Thou 
art/that.’ — The next Sfitra adds a further reason, 

9. And on account of the contradiction of the 
initial statement. 

The Pradhdna's being the cause of the w^orld would imply 
a contradiction of the initial statement, viz that through the 
knowledge of one thing all things are to be know a. Now, 
on the principle of the non-difference of cause and effect, 
this initial statement can only be fulfilled in that way that 
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thmugh the knowledge of the ‘ Sat/ which is the cause, there 
is known the entire world, whether sentient or iion''Sentient, 
which constitutes the effect. But if the Pradh&na were the 
cause, the aggregate of sentient beings could not be known 
through it — for sentient beings are not the effect of a non- 
sentient principle, and there would thus arise a contradic- 
tion. — The next SOtra supplies a further reason. 

lo. On account of (the individual soul) going to 
the Self. 

With reference to the ‘ Sat ' the text says, * Learn from 
me the true nature of sleep. When a man sleeps here, he 
becomes united with the Sat, he is gone to his own (Self)* 
Therefore they say he sleeps (svapiti), because, he is gone 
to his own (sva-apita) * (Kk. Up. VI, 8, i). This text desig- 
nates the soul in the state of deep sleep as having entered 
into, or being merged or reabsorbed in, the Self By 
reabsorption we understand something being merged in 
its cause. Now the non-intelligent Pradhana cannot be 
the cause of the intelligent soul ; hence the souTs going to 
its Self can only mean its going to ///r, i.e. the universal, 
Self* Tl]ye term ‘individual souT (^iva) denotes Brahman 
in so far as having an intelligent substance for its body, 
Brahman itself constituting the Self ; as we learn from the 
text referring to the distinction of names and forms. This 
Brahman, thus called ^iva, is in the state of deep sleep, no 
less than in that of a general pralaya, free from the invest- 
ment of names and forms, and is then designated as mere 

* Being ^ (sat) ; as the text says^ * he is then united with the 
Sat* As the soul is in the state of deep sleep free from 
the investment of name and form, and invested by the 
intelligent Self only, another text says with reference to 
the same state, ‘ Embraced by the intelligent Self he knows 
nothing that is without, nothing that is within * (Brf. Up. IV, 
3» ax). Up to the time of final release. there arise in the 
soul invested by name and form the cognitions of objects 
different from itself. During deep sleep the souk divest 
themselves of names and forms, and are embraced by the 

* Sat * only ; but in the waking state^they again invest them- 
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selves with names and forms, and thus bear corresponding 
distinctive names and forms. This, other scriptural texts 
also distinctly declare, ‘ When a man lying in deep sleep 
secs no dream whatever, he becomes one with that pr 4 «a 
alone; — ^from that Self the prAwas proceed, each towards 
its place’ (Ka. Up. Ill, 3) ; ‘Whatever these creatures are 
here, whether a lion or a wolf or a boar or a gnat or a 
mosquito, that they become again' {Kh. Up. VI, 9, 3)- — 
Hence the term ‘ Sat ’ denotes the highest Brahman, the 
all-knowing highest Lord, the highest Person. Thus the 
Vrittikdra also says, ‘Then he becomes united with the 
Sat — this is proved by (all cneatures) entering into it and 
coming back out of it.’ And Scripture also says, ‘ Embraced 
by the intelligent Self.’ — The next Sdtra ffives an additional 
reason. 

11. On account of the uniformity of view. 

‘ In the banning the Self was all this ; there was nothing 
else whatsoever thinking. He thought, shall I send forth 
worlds? He sent forth these worlds ' (Ait. Ar. 11, 4, i, i) ; 

‘ From that Self sprang ether, from ether air, from air fire, 
from fire water, from water earth’ (Taitt. Up. II, ‘ from 
this great Being were breathed forth the /?/g-vcda,' &c — 
These and similar texts referring to the creation have all 
the same purport: they all teach us that the Supreme Lord 
is the cause of the world. We therefore conclude that in 
the Kh, passage also the Sal, which is said to be the cause 
of the world, is the Supreme Lord. 

12. And because it is directly stated in Scripture. 

^ The text of the same Upanishad directly declares that the 
being denoted by the word ‘ Sat ’ evolves, as the universal 
Self, names and forms ; is all-knowing, all-powerful, all- 
embradng; is free from all evil, &c. ; realises all its wishes 
and purposes. ‘Let me, en. 'ng those beings with this 
living Self, evolve names and forms’ \Kh. Up. VI, 3, a); 
‘ All these creatures have their root in the Sat, they dweH 
in the Sat, they rest in the Sat ’ (VI, 8, 4) ; ‘All this has 
that for its Self; it is the True, it is the Self’ (VI, 8 , 7); 
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* Whatever there is of him here in the woiid^ and whatever 
is not, all that is contained within it^ (VIII, I, 3); * In it 
all desires are contained. It is the Self free from sin, 
free from old age, from death and grief, from hunger and 
thirst, whose wishes come true, whose purposes come true * 
(VIII, I, 5). — And analogously other scriptural texts, ‘Of 
him there is no master in the world, no ruler ; not even a 
sign of him. He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the 
organs, and there is of him neither parent nor lord * (Svet. 
Up. VI, 9). ‘The wise one who, having created all forms 
and having given them names, is calling them by those 
names’ (Taitt. An III, 12,7); ‘ He who entered within is 
the ruler of all beings, the Self of air (Taitt. An HI, 24) ; 
‘ The Self of all, the refuge, the ruler of all, the Lord of 
the souls’ (Mah^nAn Up. XI); ‘Whatsoever is seen or 
heard in this world, inside or outside, pervading that all 
N&r^Lya/ia abides’ (Mahin^n Up. XI), ‘ He is the inner 
Self of all beings, free from all evil, the divine, the only 
god Nir&yai^a/— These and other texts which declare the 
world to have sprung from the highest Lord, can in no 
way be taken as establishing the Pradh^na. Hence it 
remains a settled conclusion that the highest Person, 
N&r^^yawa, free from al! shadow of imperfection, &c., is the 
single cause of the whole Universe, and is that Brahman 
which these SOtras point out as the object of enquiry. 

For the same reasons the theory of a Brahman, which 
is nothing but non-difTcrenced intelligence, must also be 
considered as refuted by the Sutrakara, with the help of 
the scriptural texts quoted ; for those texts prove that the 
Brahman, which forms the object of enquiry, possesses 
attributes such as thinking, and so on, in their real literal 
sense. On the theory, on the other hand, of a Brahman 
that IS nothing but distinctionless intelligence even the 
witnessing function of consciousness would be unreal. The 
Sfltras propose as the object of enquiry Brahman as known 
from the VedSnta-texts, and thereupon teach that Brahman 
is intelligent (S£i. I, L 5 ff ) To be mtelligent means to 
possess the f|Uality of intelligence : a being devoid of the 
quality of thought would not differ in nature from the 
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PradhJiiia, Further, ou the theory of Brahman being mere 
non-difierenced light it would be difficult to prove tfiat 
Brahman is self-luminous. For by light we understand 
that particular thing which renders itself, as well as other 
things, capable of becoming the object of ordinary thought 
and speech ; but as a thing devoid of all difference does 
not, of course, possess these two characteristics it follows 
that it is as devoii of intelligence as a pot may be. — Let 
it then be assumed that although a thing devoid of all 
distinction does not actually possess these characteristics, 
yet it has the potentiality of possessing them ! — But if it 
possesses the attribute of pptentiality, it is clear that you 
abandon your entire theory of a substance devoid of all 
distinction ! — Let us then admit, on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, that the universal substance possesses this one dis- 
tinguishing attribute of self-luminousness. — Well, in that 
case you must of course admit, on the same authority, all 
those other qualities also which Scripture vouches for, such 
as all-knowingness, the possession of all powers, and so 
on. — Moreover, potentiality means capability to produce 
certain special effects, and hence can be determined on the 
ground of those special effects i?nly. But if tlie>^c are no 
means of knowing these particular effects, theie are also no 
means of cognising potentiality. — And those v ho hold the 
theory of a substance devoid of all difference, have not 
even means of proof for their substance ; for as we have 
shown before, Perception, Inference, Scripture, and one*s 
own consciousness, are all alike tn so far as having for 
their objects things marked by difference. —It therefore 
remains a settled conclusion that the Brahman to be 
known is nothing else but the highest Person capable of 
the thought ‘ of becoming many ' by manifestmg himself 
in a world comprising manifold sentient and non-sentient 
creatures. — Here terminates the adhikara^a of * seeing.’ 

So far the Sfltras have declared that the Brahman which 
forms the object of enquiry is different from the non- 
intelligent Pradhdna, which is merely an object of fruitioa 
for intelligent beings. They now proceed to show that 
Brahman— which is antagonistic to ail evil and constituted 
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by supreme bliss — is different front the individual soul, 
wbidt is subject to karman, whether that soul be in its 
purified state or in the impure state that is due to its 
immersion in the ocean of manifold and endless sufferings, 
springing from the soul’s contact with Prakrfti (PradhAna). 

13. The Self consisting of Bliss (is the highest 
Self) on account of multiplication. 

We read in the text of the Taittiidyas, * Difierent from 
this Self, which consists of Understanding, Is the other 
inner Self which consists of bliss' (Taitt Up. II, 5 ). — Here 
the doubt arises whether the Self consisting of bliss be the 
highest Self, which is diffesent from the inner Self subject 
to bondage and release, and termed *^tva ’ (t e. living self 
or individual soul), or whether it be that very inner Self, 
i.e. the ^iva. — It is that inner Self, the Pfirvapakshin 
contends. For the text says ‘ of that this, i. e. the Self 
consisting of bliss, is the rArira Self’; and jArlra means 
that which is joined to a body, in other words, the so-called 
^va. — But, an objection is raised, the text enumerates the 
different Selfs, beginnir^ with the Self consisting of bliss, 
to the epd that man may obtain the bliss of Brahman, 
which was, at the outset, stated to be the cause of the 
world (II, i), and in the end teaches that the Seif con- 
sisting of bliss is the cause of the worfd (II, 6 ). And that 
the cause of the world is the all-knowing Lord, since 
Scripture says of him that ‘ he thought,’ we have already 
explained. — That cause of the world, the PArvapakshin rc- 
jmns, is not different from the ^Va; for in the text of 
the ATAAndogyas that Being which first is described as 
the creator of the world is exhibited, in two passages, in 
co-ordination with the ^iva (‘ having entered into them with 
that living Self’ and ‘ Thou art that, O .Svetaketu ’). And 
the purport of co-ordination is to expr^s oneness of being, 
as when we say, * This person here is that Devadatta we 
knew before.’ And creation preceded by thought can very 
well be ascribed to an intelligent ^va. The connexion of 
the whole Taittirtya-text then is as follows. In the intro- 
ductory clause, ‘ He who knows. Brahman attains the 
t4«3 P 
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Highest:,’ the true nature of the ^tva, free from all con* 
neicton with matter, is referred to as something to be 
attained; and of this nature a definition is given in the 
words, ^The True, knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman/ 
The attainment of the in this form is what consti* 
tutes Release, in agreement with the text, * So long as he is 
in the body he cannot get free from pleasure and pain ; but 
when he is free from the body then neither pleasure nor 
pain touches him ’ (A'A Up. VIII, 12, i). This true nature 
of the Self, free from all avidy 4 , which the text begins by 
presenting as an object to be attained, is thereupon declared 
to be the Self consisting of bliss. In order to lead up to 
this — ^just as a man points out td another the moon by first 
pointing out the branch of a tree near which the moon is to 
be seen —the textnt first refers to the body Man consists 
of food*); next to the vital breath with its five modifica* 
tioiis which is within the body and supports it ; then to the 
manas within the vital breath ; then to the buddhi within 
the manas — ‘the Self consisting of breath ‘the Self con- 
sisting of mind* (manas); ‘the Self consisting of under- 
standing* (vi^ana). Having thus gradually led up to the 
^iva, the text finally points out the latter, whiqh is the 
innermost of all (‘Different from that is the inner Self 
which consists of bliss *), and thus completes the series of 
Selfs one inside the other. We hence conclude that the Self 
consisting of bliss is that same ^iva-self which was at the 
outset pointed out as the Brahman to be attained.— But the 
clause immediately following, ‘Brahman is the tail, the 
support (of the Self of bliss*), indicates that Br;ihman is 

something different from the Self of bliss !~ By no means 

(tho Pfirvapakshjn rejoins). Brahman is, owing to its 
different characteristics, there compared to an animal body, 
and head, wings, and tail are ascribed to it. just as in a pre- 
ceding clause the body consisting of food l ad also been 
imagined as having head, wings, and taiB- these members 
not being something different from the body l>at the body 
itself. Joy, satisfaction, great satisfaction, bliss, arc imagined 
98 the members, non-different from it, of Brahman consisting 
of UiMi «li 4 of them all the unmixed blisa-constituted 
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Brahman is said to be the tail or support. If Brahman 
were something different from the Seif consisting of bliss, 
the text would have continued, * Different from this Self 
consisting of bliss is the other inner Self — Brahman.' But 
there is no such continuation. The connexion of the 
different clauses stands as follows : After Brahman has 
been introduced as the topic of the section (‘ He who knows 
Brahman attains the Highest’), and defined as different in 
nature from everything else (‘The True, knowledge the 
text designates it by the term ‘ Self,’ &c. (‘ From that Self 
sprang ether’), and then, in order to make it clear that 
Brahman is the innermost Self of all, enumerates the prina- 
m&ya and so on — designating thten\ in succession as more and 
more inward Selfs — , and finally leads up to the Snandamaya 
as the innermost Sclf(‘ Different from this,&c., is the Self con- 
sisting of bliss ’). From all which it appears .that the term 
‘ Self ' up to the end denotes the Brahman mentioned at the 
beginning. — But, in immediate continuation of the clause, 
‘Brahman is the tail, the support,’ the text exhibits the fol- 
lowing sloka : ‘Non-existing becomes he who views Brahman 
as non-existing ; who knows Brahman as existing, him we 
know as»himself existing.’ Here the existence and non-exis- 
tence of the Self are declared to depend on the knowledge 
and non-knowledge of Brahman, not of the Self consisting of 
bliss. Now no doubt can possibly arise as to the existence 
or non-existence of this latter Self, which, in the form of 
joy, satisfaction, &c., is known to every one. Hence the 
doka cannot refer to that Self, and hence Brahman is 
different from that Self. — This objection, the Pftrvapakshin 
rejoins, is unfounded. In the earlier parts of the chapter 
we have corresponding .tiokas. each of them following on 
a preceding clause that refers to the tail or support of a 
particular Self: in the case, c. g. of the Self consisting of 
food, we read, ‘ This is the tail, the support,’ and then comes 
the doka, ‘ From food are produced all creatures,' &c. 
Now it is evident that all these dokas are meant to set 
forth not only what had been called ‘ tail,’ but tlie entire 
Self concerned (Self of food, Self of breath, &c.) ; and from 
this it follows that also the dedoT, ‘ Non-existing becomes 
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he,’ does not refer to the ‘ tail ’ only as something other 
tluui the Sdf of bliss, but to the entire Self of bliss. 
And there may very well be a doubt with regard to the 
knowledge or non-knowledge of the existence of that Sdf 
consisting of unlimited bliss. On your view also the 
circumstance of Brahman which forms the tail not being 
known is' due to its being of the nature of limitless bliss. 
And should it be said that the Self of bliss cannot be 
Brahman because Brahman does not possess a head 
and other members; the answer is that Brahman also 
does not . possess the quality of being a tail or support, 
and that hence Brahman cannot be a tall. — Let it then be 
said that the expression, * Brahman is the tail,’ is merely 
figurative, in so far as Brahman is the substrate of all things 
imagined through avidyi ! — But, the Pdrvapakshin rejoins, 
we may as well assume that the ascription to Brahman of 
joy, as its head and so on, is also merely figurative, meant to 
illustrate the nature of Brahman, i.e. the Self of bliss as free 
from all pain. To speak of Brahman or the Self as consisting 
of bliss has thus the purpose of separating from all pain and 
grief that which in a preceding clause (‘The True, knowledge, 
the Infinite is Brahman ’) had already been separated from 
all changeful material things. As applied to Brahman (or 
the Self), whose nature is nothing but absolute bliss, the term 
‘ &nandamaya ’ therefore has to be interpreted as meaning 
nothing more than ‘clnanda'; just as prdnamaya means prina. 

The outcome of all this is that the term ‘ Snandamaya ' 
denotes the true essential nature — which is nothing but 
absolute uniform bliss — of the ^iva that appears as dis- 
tinguished by all the manifold individualising forms which 
are ^he figments of Nescience. The Self of bliss is the 
^va or pratyag-&tman, i. e. the individual soul. 

Against this prim& facie view the Sfltrakdra contends 
that the Self consisting of bliss is the highest Self ‘on 
account of multiplication.’ — The section which begins with 
the words, ‘ This is an examination of bliss,’ and terminates 
with the uloka, ‘ from whence all speech turns back ’ (Tsltt 
Up. II, 8), arrives at bliss, supreme and not to be surpassed, 
by successively multiplying inferior stages of bliss » 
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hundred ; now such supreme bliss cannot possibly belong 
to the individual soul which enjoys only a small share of 
very limited happiness, mixed with endless pain and grief ; 
and therefore clearly indicates, as its abode, the highest 
Self, which differs from all other Selfs in so far as being 
radically opposed to ^^all evil and of an immixed blessed 
nature. The text says, ‘ Different from this Self consisting 
of understanding (vi^^na) there is the inner Self consist' 
ing of bliss.' Now that which consists of understanding 
(vjg;A&na) is the individual soul (^va), not the internal 
organ (buddhi) only ; for the formative element, ‘ maya,’ 
consistirg of ' ; in vi^Mflnamaya) indicates a difference 
(between vi^^na and vi,^i#Anamaya). The term ‘ prSna- 
maya ’ (‘ consisting of breath ’) we explain to mean ‘ pr&ttz ’ 
only, because no other explanation is possible; but as 
vi^^namaya may be explained as ^va, we have no right 
to neglect ‘ maya ’ as unmeaning. And this interpretation 
is quite suitable, as the soul in the states of bondage and 
release alike is a ‘ knowing ’ subject. That moreover even 
in ‘ pr&wamaya,’ and so on, the affix ‘ maya ’ may be taken 
as having a meaning will be shown further on. — But how 
is it thpn that in the rioka which refers to the vj^wSnamaya, 
' Understanding (vjgnflna) performs the sacrifice,’ the term 
‘ vi^K&na ’ only is used ? — The essential nature, we reply, 
of the knowing subject is suitably called ‘ knowledge,’ and 
this term is transferred to the knowing subject itself which 
is defined as posses.sing that nature. For we generally 
see that i^ords which denote attributes defining the e.ssen- 
tial nature of a thing also convey the notion of the essential 
nature of the thing itself. This also accounts for the fact 
that the .rloka (' V(f5&na performs the sacrifice, it performs 
all sacred acts ’) speaks of vj^^na as being the agent in 
sacrifices and so on ; the buddhi alone could not be called 
an agent. , For this reason the text does not ascribe agency 
to the other Selfs (the pr&rramaya and so on) which are 
mentioned before the v\f»llnaraaya ; for they are non- 
intelligent instruments of intelligence, and the latter only 
can be an agent. With the same view the text further on 
{II, 6), distinguishing the intelligent and the non-intelligcnt 
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by means «f tiieir different diaracteristic attributes, says in 
end ‘ bnctwledge and non-knowledge,’ meaning thereby 
that which possesses the attribute of knowledge and that 
whidi does not An analogous case is met with in the 
so-called antaiy&mi-br^mana (Brf. Up- III, 7). There the 
KfUtvas read, ‘ He who dwells in knowledge ’ (yxgHS^m; III, 
7, 16), but instead (rf this the M&dhyandinas read ‘ he who 
dwells in the Self,’ and so make clear that what the K4«vas 
designate as ‘knowledge’ really is the knowing Self. — 
That the word v^^na, although denoting the knowing 
Self, yet has a neuter termination, is meant to denote it as 
something substantial. We hence conclude that he who is 
different from the Self consisting of knowledge, i. c. the 
individual Self, is the highest Self which consists of bliss. 

It is true indeed that the rloka, ‘ Knowledge performs the 
sacrifice,’ directly mentions knowledge only, not the knowing 
Self ; all ‘the same we have to understand that what is 
meant is the latter, who is referred to in the clause, ‘different 
from this is the inner Self which consists of knowledge.’ 
This conclusion is supported by the jloka referring to the 
Self which consists of food (II, 2); for that rloka refers to 
food only, ‘ From food are produced all creatures,’ &c., 
all the same the preceding clause ‘ this man consists of the 
essence of food ’ does not refer to food, but to an effect of 
it which consists of food. Considering all this the Sdtra- 
kclra himself in a subsequent Sfitra ( 1 , 1,18) bases his view 
on the declaration, in the scriptural text, of difference. — 
We now turn to the a.ssertion, made by the POrvapakshin, 
that the cause of the world is not different from the indivi- 
dual soul because in two ATAindogya passages it is exhibited 
in co-ordination with the latter (‘ having entered into them 
with this living Self,’ ‘ Thou art that ’) ; and that hence the 
introductory clause of the Taitt, passage (‘ He who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest’) refers to the individual 
soul — which further on is called ‘ consisting of bliss,’ because 
it is free from all that is not pleasure. — This view cannot 
be upheld ; for although the individual soul is intelligent, it 
is incapable of producing through its volition tliis infinite 
and wonderful Universe — a process described in texts sHch 
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as ‘ It thought, may I be many, may I grow forth. — It sent 
forth fire,* &c That even the released soul is unequal to 
such ‘ world business * as creation, two later Sfitras will 
expressly declare. But, if you deny that Brahman, the 
cause of the world, is identical with the individual soul, how 
then do you account for the co-^ordination in which the two 
appear in the ATMndoj^a texts? — How, we ask in return, 
can Brahman, the cause of all, free from all shadow of 
imperfection, omniscient, omnipotent, &c. &c., be one with 
the individual soul, all whose activities — whether it be 
thinking, or winking of an eye, or anything else — depend 
on karman, which implies endless suffering of various kind ? 
— If you reply that this Is possible if one of two things 
is unreal, we ask — which then do you mean to be unreal ? 
Brahman’s connexion with what is evil ? — or its essential 
nature, owing to which it is absolutely good and antagonistic 
to all evil? — You w^ill perhaps reply that, owing to the fact 
of Brahman, which is absolutely good and antagonistic to 
all evil, being the substrate of beginninglcss Nescience, 
there presents itself the false appearance of its being con* 
nected with evil. But there you maintain what is contra- 
dictory- On the one side there is Brahman’s absolute 
perfection and antagonism to all evil ; on the other it is 
the substrate of Nescience, and thereby the substrate of 
a false appearance which is involved in endless pain ; for to 
be connected with evil means to be the substrate of Ne- 
science and the appearance of suffering which is produced 
thereby. * Now it is a contradiction to say that Brahman 
is connected w ith all this and at the same time antagonistic 
to it K— Nor can we allow" you to say that there is no real 
contradiction because that appearance is something false. 
For whatever is false belongs to that group of things con- 
trary to man's tme interest, for the destruction of which 
the Vedinta-texts are studied. To be connected with what 
is hurtful to man, and to be absolutely perfect and antago- 
nistic to all evil i$ sclf-contradictory. — But, our adversary 
now rejoins, what after all are wc to .do ? The holy text at 
first clearly promises tlur through the cognition of one 
thing everything will be known {' by which that w^hich is 






p0t heard is heard/ &c., KA. Up. VI, i, 3) ; therctipon 
declares that Brahman is the sole cause of the world 
f Being only this was in the beginning'), and possesses 
exalted qualities such as the power of realising its inten- 
tions (‘ it thought, may I be many ') ; and then finally, by 
means of the co-ordination, * Thou art that,' intimates that 
Brahman is one with the individual soul, which we know to 
be subject to endless suffering ! Nothing therefore is left 
'to us but the hypothesis that Brahman is the substrate of 
Nescience and all that springs from it 1 — Not even for the 
purpose^ we reply, of making sense of Scripture may we 
assume what in itself is senseless and contradictory! — Let 
us then say that Brahman’s connexion with evil is real, 
and its absolute perfection unreal ! — Scripture, we reply, 
aims at comforting the soul afflicted by the assaults of 
threefold pain, and now, according to you, it teaches that the 
assaults of suffering are real, while its essential perfection 
and happiness are unreal figments, due to error! This is 
excellent comfort indeed f — To avoid these difficulties let us 
then assume that both aspects of Brahman — viz. on the 
one hand its entering into the distressful condition of indi- 
vidual souls other than non-differenced intelligence, ^ad on 
the other its being the cause of the world, endowed with 
all perfections, &c. — are alike unreal ! — Well, we reply, 
we do not exactly admire the depth of your insight into 
the connected meaning of texts. The promise that through 
the knowledge of one thing everything will be l^nown can 
certainly not be fulfilled If everything is false, for in that 
case there exists nothing that could be known. In so far 
as the cognition of one thing has something real for its 
object, and' the cognition of all things is of the same kind, 
and moreover is comprised in the cognition of one thing ; 
in so far it can be said that everything is known through 
one thing being known. Through the cognition of the real 
shell we do not cognise the unreal silver of whicfi 'the sitell 
is the substrate. — Well, our adveiaary resumes, let it then 
be said that the meaning of the declaration that through 
the cognition of one thing everything is to be known is 
that only non-differenced Being is real, while everything 
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else is unreal.— If this were so, we rejoin, the text would 
not say, ‘ by which the non-heard is heard — , the non-known 
is known ’ ; for the meaning of this is, ‘by which when heard 
and known * (not ‘ known as false *) ‘ the non-heard is heard,’ 
&C. Moreover, if the meaning were that only the one non- 
difTerenced substance understood to be the cause of the 
world is real, the illustrative instance, ‘ As by one lump of 
clay everything made of clay is known,’ would not be suit- 
able ; for what is meant there is that through the cognition 
of the (real) lump of clay its (real) effects are known. Nor 
must you say that in the illustrative instance also the 
unreality of the effect is set forth ; for as the person to be 
informed is not in any way convinced at the outset that 
things made of clay are unreal, like the snake imagined in 
the rope, it is impossible that such unreality should be 
referred to as if it were something well known (and the 
clause, ‘ as by one lump of clay,’ &c., undoubtedly does 
refer to something well' known), in order to render the 
initial assertion plausible. And we arc not aware of any 
means of knowledge — assisted or non- assisted by ratio- 
cination — that would prove the non-reality of things 
effected, .previous to the cognition produced by texts such 
as * That art thou ’ ; a point which will be discussed at 
length under II, i. — * Being only this was in the beginning, 
one, without a second ’ ; ‘ it thought, may 1 be many, may 
I grow forth ; it sent forth fire ’ ; ‘ Let me now enter those 
three beings with this living Self and evolve names and 
forms * ; ‘All these creatures, my son, have their root in the 
True, they dwell in the True, they rest in the True,' &c. ; 
these passages declare in succession that that which really 
is is the Self of this world ; that previous to creation there 
is no distinction of names and forms ; that for the creation 
of the world Brahman, termed ‘ the True ' (or ‘ Real ’), 
requires no other operative cause but itself; that at the 
time of creation it forms a resolution, possible to itself 
only, of rhaking itself manifold in the form of endless 
movable and immovable things; that in accordance with 
this resolution there takes place a creation, proceeding 
ia a particular order, of an infinite number of manifold 
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bdngs ; that by Brahman entering into all non-intelligent 
with the living soul — ^which has its Self in Brahman 

4here takes place an evolution, infinite in extcr.., of all 
llieir particular naihes and forms ; and that everything 
different from Brahman has its root and abode in that, is 
moved by that, Uves by that, rests on that. All the 
different points — to be learned from Scripture only — ^which 
are here set forth agree with what numerous other scriptural 
texts teach about Brahman, viz. that it is free from all evil, 
devoid of all imperfection, all-knowing, all-powerful ; that 
all its wishes and purposes realise themselves ; that it is 
the cause of all bliss ; that it enjoys bliss not to be sur- 
passed. To maintain then that the word ‘ that,’ which 
refers back to the Brahman mentioned before, i.e. a 
Brahman possessing infinite attributes, should aim at con- 
veying instruction about a substance devoidbf all attributes, 
is as unmeaning as the incoherent talk of a madman. 

The word ‘ thou ’ again denotes the individual soul as 
distinguished by its implication in the course of transmigra- 
tory existence, and the proper sense of this term also would 
have to be abandoned if it were meant to suggest a sub- 
stance devoid of all distinctions. And that, in the case of 
a being consisting of non-dififerenced light, obscuration by 
Nescience would be tantamount to complete destruction, 
we have already explained above. — All this being thus, 
your interpretation would involve that the proper meaning 
of the two words ‘that’ and ‘thou’' — which refer to one 
thing — ^would have to be abandoned, and both words would 
have to be taken in an implied sense only. 

Against this the Pfirvapakshin now may argue as follows. 
Several words which are applied to one thing are meant to 
express one sense, and as this is not possible in so far as 
the words connote different attributes, this part of their 
connotation becomes inoperative, and they denote only the 
unity of one substance ; implication (!aksha«4), therefore, 
does not take plaice. When we say ‘bJut: (is) (the) lotus’ 
we employ two words with the intention of expressing the 
unity of one thing, and hence do not aim at expressing 
a duality of attributes, viz. the quality of blueness and the 
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generic character of a lotus. If this latter point was aimed 
at, it would follow that the sentence would convey the 
oneness of the two aspects of the thing, viz. its being blue 
and its being a lotus ; but .this is not possible, for the 
thing (denoted by the two terms) is not characterised by 
(the denotation of) th^, word ‘lotus,’ in so far as itself 
characterised by blueness; for this would imply a re> 
ciprocal inherence (samav&ya) of class-characteristics and 
quality . What the co-ordination of the two words conveys 
is, therefore, only the oneness of a substance characterised 
by the quality of blueness, and at the same time by the 
class attributes of a lotus. In the same way, when we say 
‘this (person is) that Devadatta’ the co-ordination of the 
words cannot possibly mean that Devadatta in so far as 
distinguished by his connexion with a past time and a 
distant place is one with Devadatta in so far as dis- 
tinguished by his connexion with the present time and 
a near place ; what it means to express is only that there 
is oneness on the part of a personal substance — which sub- 
stance is characterised by connexion with both places and 
moments of time. It is true indeed that when we at first 
hear the pne word ‘blue’ we form the idea of the attribute 
of blueness, while, after having apprehended the relation of 
co-ordination (expressed in ‘ blue is the lotus ’), this idea 
no longer presents itself, for this would imply a contra- 
diction ; but all the same ‘ implication ' does not take place. 
The essence of co-ordination consists, in all cases, therein 
that it suppresses the distinguishing elements in the words 
co-ordinated. And as thus our explanation cannot be 
charged with ‘ implication,’ it cannot be objected to. 

All this, we rejoin, is unfounded. W’^hat the words in all 
sentences whatsoever aim at conveying is only a particular 
connexion of the things known to be denoted by those 
words. Words such as ‘ blue,’ standing in co-ordination 
with others, express that some matter pc^essing the attri- 


* I. e. we should not in that case be able to decide whether the 
quality (i. e., here, the blueness) inheres in the class (i. e., here, the 
lotus), or vice vereft. 
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bate of blacne^s, &c*, as known from the ordinary use of 
language, is connected with some other matter. When, e* g., 
somebody says * bring the blue lotus/ a thing is brought 
which possesses the attribute of blueness. And when we 
are told that *a herd of elephants excited with passion 
lives in the Vindhya-forest/ we again understand that what 
is meant is something possessing several attributes denoted 
by sfevcral words. Analogously we have to understand, as 
the thing intimated by Ved&nta-texts in the form of co- 
ordination, Brahman as possessing such and such attributes. 
— It is an error to assume that, where a sentence aims at 
setting forth attributes, one attribute is to be taken as 
qualifying the thing in so* far as qualified by another 
attribute ; the case rather is that the thing itself is equally 
qualified by all attributes. For co-ordination means the 
application, to one thing, of several words having different 
reasons of application ; and the effect of co-ordination is 
that one and the same thing, because being connected — 
positively or negatively — w^ith some attribute other than 
that which is conveyed by one word, is also known through 
other words* As e. g. when it is said that ‘ Devadatta (is) 
dark-complexioned, young, reddish-eyed, not stupid, not 
poor, of irreproachable character/ Where two co-ordinate 
words express two attributes which cannot exist combined 
in one thing, one of the two words is to be taken in a 
secondary sense, while the other retains its primary mean- 
ing, as e, g. in the case of the sentence, '7'he Vfthika man is 
an ox.’ But in the case of the * blue lotus ’ and the like, 
where there is nothing contradictory in the connexion of 
the two attributes with one thing, co-ordination expresses 
the fact of one thing being characterised by two attributes. 
I—Possibly our opponent will here make the following 
remark. A thing in so far as defiaed by its correlation to 
some one attribute is something different from the thing in 
so far as defined by its correlation to some second attri- 
bute ; hcncc, even if there is equality of emt affixes (as in 
‘nilam utpalam’), the words co-ordinated are incapable of 
expressing oneness, and cannot, therefore, express the one* 
ness of a thing qualjfi^ by several attributes; not any 
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more than the juxtapoaition of two words audi as 'jar ' and 
'cloth' — both having the same case-ending — can prove 
that these two things are one. A statement of co-ordination, 
therdbre, rather aims at expressing the oneness of a thing 
in that way that it presents to the mind the essential nature 
of the thing by means of (words denoting) its attributes. — 
This would be so, we reply, if it were only the fact of 
a thing’s standing in correlation to two attributes that is 
in the way of its unity. But this is not the case ; for 
what stands in the way of such unity is the fact of there 
being several attributes which are not capable of being 
combined in one thing. Such incapability is, in the case of 
the genf^ic character of a jar and that of a piece of cloth, 
proved by other means of knowledge; but there is no 
contradiction between a thing being blue and its being a 
lotus ; not any more than there is between a man and the 
stick or the earrings he wears, or than there is between the 
colour, taste, smell, &c., of one and the same thii^. Not 
only is there no contradiction, but it is this very fact of 
one thing possessing two attributes which makes possible 
co-ordination — the essence of which is that, owing to a 
dtifereno: of causes of application, several words express 
one and the same thing. For if there were nothing but 
essentia! unity of being, what reason would there be for 
the employment of several words ? If the purport of the 
attributes were, not to intimate their connexion with the 
thing, but merely to suggest the thing itself, one attribute 
would suffice for such suggestion, and anything further 
would be meaningless, If, on the other hand, it were 
assumed that the use of a further ‘ suggestive ’ attribute is 
to bring out a difference of aspect in the thing suggested, 
sudi difference of aspect would imply differentiation in the 
thing (which you maintain to be free from all difference). — 
Nor is there any shade even of ‘ implication ' in the judg- 
ment, ‘ This person is that Devadatta ’ ; for there is abso- 
lutely no contradiction between the past Devadatta, who 
was connected with some distant place, and the present 
Devadatta, who is connected with the place before us. For 
this very reason those who maiptain the permanency of 
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tfaii^ f rove the oneness of a thing related to two momcote 
of time on the basis of the judgment of recc^ition fthls 
is that ’) ; if there really were a contradiction between the 
two representations it would follow that all things are (not 
permanent bfil) momentary only. The fact is that tht 
contradiction involved in one thing being connected with 
places is removed by the difference of the correlative 
moments of time. We therefore hold to the conclusion 
that co-ordinated words denote one thing qualified by the 
possession of several attributes. 

For this very reason the Vedic passage, ‘ He buys the 
Soma by means of a cow one year old, c " a tawny colour, 
with reddish-brown eyes * (aru«3iy4,ekahAyany4, pingSkshyA), 
must be understood to enjoin that the purchase is to be 
effected by means of a cow one year old, possessing the 
attributes of tawny colour, &c. This point is discussed 
Pfi. Mi. SO. Ill, I, 12 . — The POrvapakshin there argues as 
follows : We admit that the word * aru«ay4 * (* by means of 
a tawny one *) denotes the quality of tawniness inclusive of 
the thing possessing that quality; for qualities as well as 
generic character exist only in so far as being modes of 
substances. But it is not possible to restrict tawry colour 
to connexion with a cow one year old, for the injunction of 
tw'O different things (which would result from such restric- 
tion ; and which would necessitate the sentence to be 
construed as — ) ‘He buys by means of a cow one year old, 
and that a red one ’ is not permissible ^ We must therefore 
break up the sentence into two, one of wdiich is constituted 
by the one word ‘ aru;/ay^ ' — ^this w'ord expressing that 
tawny colour extends equally to all the substances enjoined 
in^ that section (as instrumental towards the end of the 
sacrifice). And the use of the feminine case-termination 
of the word is merely meant to suggest a special instance 
(viz. the cow) of all the things, of whatever gender, which 
are enjoined in that section. Tawniness must not therefore 


^ For ^ it would imply so-called vakyabheda, ^ split of the 
sentence, which arises when one injunclory clause is fimde to 
enjoin two different things. 4 
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be restricted to the cow one year old only- — Of this 
pArvapaksha the Sdtra disposes in the following words: 
‘ There being oneness of sense, and hence connexion of sub- 
stance and quality with one action, there is restriction/ — 
The fact that the two words * arunzyi* and ‘ ckahAyanyA* 
—which denote a substapee, viz. a cow one year old, distin- 
guished by the quality of possessing tawny colour — stand 
in co-ordination establishes that they have one sense ; and 
as the substance, viz. the cow, and the quality, viz. tawny 
colour — whi.h tlie word *aru«ayA* denotes as standing in 
the relation of distinguishing attribute and thing distin- 
guished thereby — can thus, without any contradiction, be 
connected with the one action called ‘the buying of the 
Soma,’ tawny colour is restricted to the cow one year old 
which is instrumental w’ith regard to the purchase. If the 
connexion of tawniness v ith the action of buying were to 
be determined from syntactical connexion — in the same way 
as there is made out the connexion of the cow one year 
old with that action — then the injunctory sentence" would in- 
deed enjoin two matters (and this would be objectionable). 
But such is not the case ; for the one word ‘ aru//ay& ’ 
demotes ^ substance characterised by the quality of tavvni- 
ncss, and the co-ordination in which ‘ aruf/ayi ’ stands to 
‘ckah^yanya' makes us apprehend merely that the thing 
characterised by tawniness also is one year old, but docs 
not make a special statement as to the connexion of that 
quality with the thing. For the purport of co-ordination is 
the unity of a thing distinguished by attributes; according 
to the definition that the application to one thing of several 
words possessing different reasons of application, constitutes 
co-ordination. F'or the same reason, the syntactical unity 
(ekavAkyatvam) of sentences such as ‘the cloth is red’ 
follows from all the words referring to one thing. The 
function of the syntactical collocation is to express the 
connexion of the cloth with the action of being; the con- 
nexion of the red colour (with the cloth) on the other hand 
is denoted by the word ‘red * only. And what is ascertained 
from co-ordination (s&mAn^dhikarasrya) is only that the 
cloth is a substance to which % certain colour belongs. 


'■ vmihnA--s6Tsjia. 

The whole matter may, without any contradiction, be con* 
cetved as follows. Several words — having either the affixes 
of the oblique cases or that of the nominative case — ^whldr 
denote one or two or several qualities, present to the mind 
the idea of that which is characterised by those qualities^ 
and their co-ordination intimates that the thing characterised 
by all those attributes is one only ; and the entire sentence 
finally expresses the connexion in which the thing with its 
attributes stands to the action denoted by the verb. This 
may be illustrated by various sentences exhibiting the 
co-ordination of words possessing different case-endings, 
as e,g. ‘ There stands Devadatta, a young man of a darkish 
complexion, with red eyes, wearing earrings and carrying 
a stick’ (where all the words standing in apposition to 
Devadatta have the nominative termination) ; ‘ Let him 
make a stage curtain by means of a white cloth ’ (where 
* white’ and ‘ cloth ’ have instrumental case-endings), &c. &c. 
We may further illustrate the entire relation of co-ordinated 
words to the action by means of the following two 
examples : ‘ Let him boil rice in the cooking-pot by means 
of firewood ’ : here we take in simultaneously the idea of 
an action distinguished by its connexion witl^ several 
things. If we now consider the following amplified sen- 
tence, ‘ Let a skilful cook prepare, in a vessel of even shape, 
boiled rice mixed with milk, by means of sticks of dry 
khidira wood,’ we find that each thing connected with the 
action is denoted by an aggregate of co-ordinated words ; 
but as soon as each thing is apprehended, it is at one and 
the same moment conceived as something distinguished by 
several attributes, and as such connects itself with the 
action expressed by the verb. In all this there is no con- 
tradiction whatever. — We must further object to the 
assertion that a word denoting a quality which stands in 
a sentence that has already mentioned a substance denotes 
the quality only (exclusive of the substance so qualified), 
and that hence the word 'aruwaya’ also denotes a quality 
only. The fact is that neither in ordinary nor in Vedic 
language we ever meet with a word which— denoting 
a quality and at the sarne time standing in co-ordination 
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with a word denoting a substance — denotes a mgrt quality. 
Nor is it correct to B&y that a quality-word occurring in a 
sentence which has already mentioned a substance denotes 
a mere quality: for in a sentence such as 'the cloth (is) 
white/ where a substance is mentioned in the first place, 
the quality-word clearly denotes (not mere whiteness but) 
something which posses^ the quality of whiteness. When, 
on the other hand, we have a collocation of words such as 
‘ pa/asya suklaA ’ (‘ of the cloth ’ — gen. ; ‘ white ’ nom.), the 
idea of a cloth distir^ished by whiteness does not arise ; but 
this is due not to the fact of the substance being mentioned 
first, but to the fact of the two words exhihating different 
case-terminations. As soon as we add to those two words 
an appropriate third one, e. g. ' bhAgaA ’ (so that the whole 
means ‘ The white part of a cloth ’), the co-ordination of two 
words with the same case-termination gives rise to the idea 
of a thing distinguished by the attribute of whiteness^ — Nor 
can we agree to the contention that, as the buying of the 
Soma is exclusively concluded by the cow one year old (as 
instrumental in the purchase), the quality of tawniness 
(denoted by the word ‘ aru»ayi ’) cannot connect itself with 
the action expressed by the verb ; for a word that denotes 
a quality*and stands in co-ordination with a word denoting 
a substance which has no qualities opposed in nature to 
that quality, denotes a quality abiding in that substance, 
and thus naturally connects itself with the action expressed 
by the verb. And since, as shown, the quality of tawniness 
connects itself with its substance (the cow) on the mere 
basis of the form of the words, it is wrong (on the part of 
the Pfirvapakshin to abandon this natural connexion and) 
to establish their connexion on the ground of their being 
otherwise incapable of serving as means of the purchase. 

All this confirms our contention, viz. that the co-ordi- 
nation of * thou * and ‘ that ’ must be understood to express 
oneness, without, at the same time, there being given up 
the different attributes denoted by the two words. This 
however is not feasible for those who do not admit a 
highest Self free from all imperfection and endowed with 
all perfectbns, and different from that intel%ent soul which 
[483 Q • . 
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h cortditioiied by Nescience, involved in endless suffering 
and undergoing alternate states of purity and impurity. — 
But, an objection is raised, even if such a highest Self be 
acknowledged, it would have to be admitted that the sen- 
tence aims at conveying the oneness of that which is 
distinguished by the different attributes denoted by the 
words co-ordinated, and from this it follows that the highest 
Self participates in all the suffering expressed by the word 
‘ thou ‘ !-i--This is not so, we reply ; since the word ‘ thou * 
also denotes the highest Self, viz. in so far as it is the 
inner Ruler (antarydmin) of all souls. — The connected 
meaning of the text is as follows. That which is denoted 
as * Being/ i. e. the highest Brahman which is the cause 
of all, free from all shadow of imperfection, &c., resolved 
‘ to be many * ; it thereupon sent forth the entire world, 
consisting of fire, water, &c. ; introduced, in this world so 
sent forth, the whole mass of individual souls into different 
bodies divine, human, &c., correspondi?ig to the desert of 
each soul — the souls thus constituting the Self of the 
bodies ; and finally, itself entering according to its wish 
into these souls — so as to constitute their inner Self — 
evolved in all these aggregates, names and forms, i. c. 
rendered each aggregate something substantial (vasti!) and 
capable of being denoted by a word, ‘ Let me enter into 
these beings with this living SelL (^^nvena 4tmana) means 
‘with this living me,' and this shows the living Self, i, c. the 
individual soul to have Brahman for its Self. And that 
this having Brahman for its Self means Ikahman’s being 
the inner Self of the soul (i.e. the Self inside the soul, but 
not identical with it), Scripture declares by saying that 
Brahman entered into it. This is clearly stated in the 
passag'e Taitt. Up II, 6, ‘ He sent forth all this, whatever 
there ^ is. Having sent forth he entered into it. Having 
entered it he became sat and tyai.' For here ‘all this’ 
compri.ses beings intelligent as well as nonrinlelligent, which 
afterwards arc distinguished as sat and f/at, as knowledge 
{vignkna) and non-knowledge. Brahman is thus said to enter 
into intelligent beings also. Hence, owing to this evolution 
of names and forms, all words denote the highest Self dis- 
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tinguiahed by non-intelligent matter and intelUgent souls. — 
Another text, viz. Kh, Up. VI, 8, 7, ‘ All this has its Self in 
that,* denotes by * all this * the entire world indnsivc of 
telligent souls, and says that Of this world that (i.e. Brahman) 
is the Self. Brahman thus being the Self with regard to the 
whole universe of matter and souls, the universe inclusive of 
intelligent souls is the body of Brahman. — Other scriptural 
texts teach the same doctrine ; cp.‘ Entered within, the ruler of 
beings, the Self of air(Taitt.Ar.in,24) ; ‘ He who dwelling in 
the earth is within the earth — whose body is the earth/ &c., up 
to * he who dwelling within the Self is within the Self, whom 
the Self does not know, of whom the Self is the body, who 
rules the Self from within, he is thy Seif, the Ruler within, 
the Immqrtar (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 3-aa; MSidhyand. . 5 * 4 .) ; 

* He who moves within the earth, of whom the earth is the 
body, &c. — who moves within the Imperishable, of whom 
the Imperishable is the body, w^hom the Imperishable does 
not know ; he the inward ruler of all beings, free from evil, 
the divine, the one god, Ndraya^ia* (Sub 4 . Up. VII). All 
these texts declare that the world inclusive of intelligent 
souls is the body of the highest Self, and the latter the 
Self of ewrything. Hence those words also that denote 
intelligent souls designate the highest Self as having intel- 
ligent souls for his body and constituting the Self of them ; 
in the same way as words denoting non-eentient masses of 
matter, such as the bodies of gods, men, &c., designate the 
individual souls to w^hich those bodies belong. For the 
stands tow^ards the embodied soul in the relation of 
a mode (prak4ra) ; and as words denoting a mode ac- 
complish their full function only in denoting the thing to 
which the mcKie belongs, wc must admit an analogous 
comprehensiveness of meaning for those words which denote 
a body. For. when a thing is apprehended under the form 
‘ this is such/ the element apprehended as * such ’ is what 
constitutes a mexJe ; now as this element is relative to the 
thing, the idea of it is also relative to tlte thing, and finds 
its accomplishment in the thing only ; hence the word also 
which expresses the mode finds its accomplishment in the 
tiling. Hence words such as ‘coW*/ ‘horse/ ‘man/ which 
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de^te a mode, viz. a spedes, comprbe ta their meaning 

also dmt mass of tnatter which exhitnts the characteristics 
df the sp^es, and as that mass of matter constitutes the 
body arid therefore is a mode of a soul, and as that soul 
again, so embodied, is a mode of the highest Self; it 
follows diat all these words extend in their signification up 
to tile highest Self. The meaning of all words then is the 
highe^ Self, and hence their co-ordination with words 
directly denoting that highest Self is a primary (not 
merely * implied ') one 

But, an objection is raised, we indeed observe that words 
denoting species or qualities stand in co-ordination to 
words denoting substances, ‘the, ox is short-horned,’ ‘the 
sugar is white ’ ; but where substances appear as the modes 
of other substances we find that formative affixes are used, 
‘the man is dindin, kuff</alin’ (bearing a stick; wearing 
earrings).— This is not so, we reply. There is nothing to 
single out either species, or quality, or substance, as what 
determines co-ordination : co-ordination disregards such 
limitations. Whenever a tkittg- (whether species, or quality, 
or substance) has existence as a mode only — owing to its 
proof, existence and conception being inseparably cori- 
nected with something else — ^the words denoting it, as 
they designate a substance characterised by the attribute 
denoted by them, appropriately enter into ^po-ordination 
with other words denoting the same substance as charac- 
terised by other attributes. Where, on the other hand, 
a substance which is established in separation from other 
things and rests on itself, is assumed to stand occasionally 
in the relation of mode to another substance, this is appro- 
priately expressed by the use of derived forms such as 
‘ da«din, ku«dalin.’ Hrace such words as ‘ I,’ ' thou,* &c., 
winch are different forms of appellation of the individual 
soul, at bdttom denote the highest Self only ; for the 
inrfividuai souls together with non-sentient matter are the 
body — and hence modes — of the highest Self. This entire 
view is condensed in the co-ordination ' Thou art that-' 
The individual soul beii^ thus connected with the highest 
Self as its body, its attributes do not touch the highest 
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Sdf, not any nnore than infancy, youth, and other 
attributes of ^e material body touch the individual sotd. 
Hence, in the co*ordination 'Thou art tiut,' the word 
'that’ denotes the highest Brahman which is the cause of 
the world, whose purposes come true, whidi omaprises 
unthin itself all ble^d qualities, which is free from all 
shadow of evil ; while the word ' thou ’ denotes the same 
h%hest Self in so far as having for its body the individual 
souls together with their bodies. The terms co-ordinated 
may thus be taken in their primary senses ; there is no 
contradiction either with the subject-matter of the section, 
or with scripture in general ; and not a shadow of imper- 
fection such as Nescience, and so on, attaches to Brahman, 
the blameless, the absolutely blessed. The co-ordination 
with the individual soul thus proves only the difference of 
Brahman from the soul, which is a mere mode of Brah- 
man ; and hence we hold that different from the Self 
consisting of knowledge, i. e. the individual soul, is the Self 
consisting of bliss, i. e. the highest Self. 

Nor is there any force in the objection that as the 
Self of bliss is said to be ‘jArira,’ i.e. embodied — ^viz. in 
the ciauM ‘ of him the embodied Self is the same ’ (Taitt. 
Up. II, 5, 6) — it cannot be different from the individual 
soul. For throughout this section the recurring clause ‘ of 
him the embodied Self is the same as of the preceding one,’ 
rders to the highest Self, calling that the ‘ embodied ' one. 
The clause ‘From that same Self sprang ether’ (II, i) 
designate the highest Brahman — which is different from 
the individual soul and is introduced as the h^hest cause 
of all things created — as the * Self ’ ; whence we conclude 
that all things different from it — from ether up to the 
Self of food — constitute its body. The SubAla-upanis h a d 
naoreover states quite directly that all beii^s constitute 
the body of the highest Self : * He of whom the earth is the 
body, of whom water is the body, of whom fire is the body, 
of whoth wind is the body, of whom ether is the body, of 
whom the Imperishable is the body, trf whom Death is the 
body, he the inner Self of all, the divine one, the one god 
Nftr&yaita.’ From thia it foUcuvs that whAt constitutes the 
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embodied Self of the Self of food is nothing else but the 
highest Self referred to in the clause * From that same 
Self sprang ether/ When, then, the text further on says 
with regard to the Self of breath, " of him the embodied 
Self is the same as of the preceding one ’ (II, 3), the meaning 
can only be that what constitutes the embodied Self of the 
‘preceding’ Self of food, viz. the highest Self which is the uni- 
versal cause, is also the embodied Self of the Self consisting 
of breath The same reasoning holds good with regard to the 
Self consisting of mind and the Self consisting of knowledge. 
In the case, finally, of the Self consisting of bliss, the expres- 
sion ‘ the same ’ (esha eva) is meant to convey that that Self 
has its Self in nothing diflFcrent from itself. For when, after 
having understood that the highest Self is the embodied 
Self of the vi^^inamaya also, we are told that the embodied 
Self of that vi^/Iinamaya is also the embodied Self of the 
inandamaya, we understand that of the inandamaya — 
which we know to be the highest Self on the ground of 
‘ multiplication ’ — its own Self is the Self. The final pur- 
port of the whole section thus is that everything different 
from the highest Self, whether of intelligent or non-intel- 
ligent nature, constitutes its body, while that Self^ alone is 
the non-conditioned embodied Self. F'or this very reason 
competent persons designate this doctrine which has the 
highest Brahman for its subject-matter as the ‘iAriraka/ 
i. e. the doctrine of the ‘embodied’ Self. —We have thus 
arrived at the conclusion that the Self of bliss is something 
different from the individual Self, viz. the highest Self. 

Here the PCirvapakshin raises the following objection.- — 
The Self consisting of bliss (inandamaya) is not something 
different from the individual soul, because the formative 
element -maya denotes something made, a thing effected. 
That this is the meaning of -maya in inandamaya we know 
from Pimni IV, 3, 144, — But according to Pi. V, 4, 21, 
-maya has also the sense of ‘ abounding m * ; as when we 
say ‘the sacrifice is annamaya/ i. e. abounds in food. And 
this may be its sense in ‘ inandamaya ’ also ! — Not so, the 
Pflrvapakshin replies. In * annamaya,' in an earlier part of 
the chapter, -maya has the sense of ‘ made of,’ ' consisting 
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of * ; and for the sake of consistency, we must hence ascribe 
the same sense to it in ‘ Anandamaya/ And even if, in 
the latter word, it denoted abundance, this would not 
prove that the 4nandamaya is other than the individual 
soul. For if ive say that a Self ‘ abounds * in bliss, this 
implies that with all^ this bliss there is mixed some small 
part of pain ; and to be ‘ mixed with pain ' is what consti- 
tutes the character of the individual soul. It is therefore 
proper to assume, in agreement with its previous use, that 
*4nandamaya* means ‘consisting of bliss/ In ordinary 
speech as well as in Vedic language (cp. common words such 
as ‘ mrinmaya,* ' hirawmaya * ; and \redic clauses such as 
‘ parwamayi^uhCiA*) -maya as a rule means ‘consisting of/ 
and this meaning hence presents itself to the mind first. 
And the individual soul may be denoted as ‘ made of bliss * ; 
for in itself it is of the essence of bliss, and its Sa^^isdra 
state therefore is something ‘ made of bliss/ The conclu- 
sion therefore is that, owing to the received meaning of 
-maya, the ^nandamaya is none other than the individual 
soul, — To this prima facie view the next Sutra refers and 
refutes it. 

I if. If, on account of its being a word denoting an 
effect, (dnaiidamaya be said) not (to denote the 
highest Self); (w^e say) no, on account of abundance. 

Wc deny the conclusion of the FArvapakshin, on the 
ground of there being abundance of bliss in the highest 
Brahman, and * abundance’ being one of the possible 
meanings of -maya, — Since bliss such as described in the 
Taitt.Up. — bliss which is reached by successively mult ipljnng 
by hundred all inferior kinds of bliss — cannot belong to 
the individual soul, we conclude that it belongs to Brahman ; 
and as Brahman cannot be an effect, and as -maya may 
have the sense of ‘ abounding in/ we conclude that the 
anandamaya is Brahman itself: itmer contradict:oi) obliging 
us to set aside tliat sense of -maya which is recommended 
by regard to ‘ consc(|Ucncc ‘ and frcoucncy of usage. Th« 
regard for consistency, moreover, already has to be set 
imdc in the case of jlic ‘ prji//amaya ' ; for in that term 
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oBtaya cannot denote Vmade of.’ The ‘pidwamaya’ Self 
can only be called by that name in so far as air with its 
five modifications has (among others) tbe modification 
called pr4«a, i. e. breathing out, or because among the five 
modifications or functions of air pr^ea is the ‘ abounding,* 
i. e. prevailing one. — Nor can it be truly said that -maya 
is but rarely used in the sense of ‘abounding in’: expres- 
smns a|ich as 'a sacrifice abounding in food’ (annamaya), 

‘ a procession with many carriages ’ (jaka/amayi), are by no 
means uncommon.^Nor can we ndmit that to call some- 
thing 'abounding in bliss’ iinplies the presence of scttte 
pain, For ‘abundance’ precludes paucity on the part of 
that which is said to abound, but does not imply the 
presence of what is contrary. The presence or absence 
of what is contrary has to be ascertained by other means of 
proof ; and in our case we do ascertain the absence of what 
is contrary to bliss by such means, via. the clause ‘free 
from evil,’ &c. Abundance of bliss on the part of Brahman 
certainly implies a relation to paucity on the part of some 
other bliss ; and in accordance with this demand the text 
says .'That is one measure of human bliss,’ &c. (II, 8, i). 
The bliss of Brahihan is of measureless abundance, com- 
pared to the bliss of the individual soul. — Nor can it be 
maintained that the individual soul may be viewed as being 
an effect of bliss. For that a soul whose essential nature is 
knowledge and bliss should in any way be changed into 
something else, as a lump of clay is made into a pot, is an 
assumption contradicted by all scripture, sacred tradition, 
and reasoning. That in the SamsSra state the soul’s bliss 
and knowledge are contracted owing to karman will be 
shown later on. — ^The Self of bliss therefore is other than 
the fndividual soul ; it is Brahman itself. 

A further reason for this conclusion is supplied by the 
next Sfitra. 

15. And because he is declared to be the cause 
of that 

' For. who could breathe, who could breathe forth, if that 
bliss existed not in the f ther ? He alone causes bliss ’ 
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(Taitt Up. II, 7). This means — He alone is the cause of 
bliss on the part of the individual souls.-^Some one is here 
designated as the cause of bliss enjoyed by the souls ; and 
we thus conclude that the causer of bliss, who must be other 
than the souls to which bliss is imparted, is the highest 
Self abounding in bliss. ^ 

In the passage quoted the term * bliss * denotes him who 
abounds in bliss, as will be shown later on.-^A further 
reason is given in the next Shtra. 

V * 

1 6 . And because that (Brahman) which is refenred 
to in the mantra is declared (to be the Anandamaya). 

That Brahman which is described in the mantra, ‘True 
Being, knowledge, infinite Is Brahman,' ^is proclaimed as 
the Self abounding in bliss. And that Brahman is the 
highest Brahman, other than the individual soul ; for the 
passage ‘He who knows Brahman attains the Highest’ 
refers to Brahman as something to be obtained by the 
individual soul, and the words ‘ On this the following verse 
is recorded ' show that the verse is related to that same 
Brahman. The mantra thus is meant to render clear the 
meaning.of the Br&hmana passage. Now the Brahman to 
be reached by the meditating Devotee must be something 
different from him. The same point is rendered clear by 
all the following BrAhmarra passages and mantras : ‘ from 
that same Self sprang ether,’ and so on. The Self 
abounding in bliss therefore is other than the individual 
soul. 

Here an opponent argues as follows : — 'We indeed must 
acknowledge that the object to be reached is something 
different from the meditating Devotee ; but the fact is that 
the Brahman described in the mantra does not substantially 
differ from the individual soul ; that Brahman is nothing 
but the soul of the Devotee in its pure state, consisting of 
mere non-cfifierenced intelligence, free from all shade of 
Nescierjce. To this pure condition it is reduced in the 
mantra describing it as true Being, knowledge, infinite. 
A subsequent passage, ‘tihat from which all speech, with the 
mind, turns away, unable to reacb it ’ (II, 9), expre^es this 
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same state of non"diflrerentiatioR, describing it as lying 
beyond mind and speech. It is this therefore to which the 
mantra refers, and the Self of bliss is identical with it . — To 
this viewjhc next SQtra replies. 

17. Not the other, on account of impossibility. 

The other than the highest Self, 1 . e. the one called ^va, 
even in the state of release, is not that Self which the 
mantra describes ; for this is not possible. For to a Self » 
of that kind unconditioned intelligence (such as is, in the 
mantra, ascribed to Brahman; cp. the term ‘ vipar^iti ') 
cannot belong. Unconditioned intelligence is illustrated 
by the power of all one's purposes realising themselves; as 
expressed in the text ‘ He desired, may I be many, may 
I grow forth.’ Intelligence (vipajrHttvam, i. e. power of 
insight into various things) does indeed belong to the soul 
in the state of release ; but as in the SawsAra slate the 
same soul is devoid of such insight, we cannot ascribe to it 
non-conditioned intelligence. And if the released soul is 
viewed as being mere non-differenced intelligence, it docs 
not possess the capacity of seeing different things, and 
hence cannot of course possess vipa.y^ittva ip the sense 
stated above. That, however, the existence of a substance 
devoid of all difference cannot be proved by any means of 
knowledge, we have already shown before. Again, if the 
clause ‘ from whence speech returns,’ &c., were meant to 
express that speech and mind return from Brahman, this 
could not mean that the Real is devoid of all difference, 
but only that mind and speech are nut means for the 
knowledge of Brahman. And from this it would follow 
that Brahman is something altogether empty, futile. 
Let us examine the context. The whole section, begin- 
ning' with ‘ He who knows Brahman reaches Brahman,’ 
declares that Brahman is all-knowiiig, the cause of the 
world, consisting of pure bliss, the cause of bliss in others ; 
that through its mere wish it creates the whole universe 
comprising matter and souls; that entering into the uni- 
verse of created things it constitutes their Self; that it fs 
the cause of fear and fearlessness ; that it rules V4yu 
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A<iitys aod other divine beings ; that its bliss is ever so 
much superior to all other bliss; and many other points. 
Now, all at once, the clause ‘ from whence speech returns ’ 
is said to mean that neither speech nor mind applies to 
Brahman, and that thus there arc no means whatever of 
knowing Brahman ! This is idle tJ^Dc indeed f In the 
clause ‘ (that) from which speech returns/ the relative pro- 
noun * from which * denotes bliss ; this bli^ is again ex- 
plicitly referred to in the clause * knowing the bliss of 
Brahman * — the genitive ‘ of Brahman * intimating that 
the bliss belongs to Brahman; what then could be the 
meaning of this clause which distinctly speaks of a know- 
ledge of Brahman, if Brahman had at the same time to be 
conceived as transcending all thought and speech ? What 
the clause really means rather is that if one undertakes to 
state the definite amount of the bliss of Brahman— the 
superabundance of which is illustrated by the successive 
multiplications with hundred — mind and speech have to 
turn bad: powerless, since no such definite amount can be 
assigned. He wdio knows the bliss of Brahman as not to 
be defined by any definite amount, does not fear anything. 
— That, ^moreover, the all-wise being referred to in the 
mantra is other than the individual soul in the state of re- 
lease, is rendered |)erfectly clear by w’hat — in passages such 
as ‘ it desired,’ &c. — is said about its effecting, through its 
mere volition, the origination and subsistence of the world, 
its being the inner Self of the world, and so on. 

18. And on account of the declaration of differ- 
ence. 

The part of the chapter — beginning with the words 
‘From that same Self there sprang ether — which sets 
forth the nature of the Brahman referred to in the mantra, 
declares its difference from the individual soul, no less than 
from the Selfs consisting of food, breath, and mind, viz. in 
the clause ‘ different from this which consists of knowledge, 
is the other inner Self which consists of bliss.’ — Through 
declaration of difference frotp the individual soul we 
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know that the Self of bliss refcired to in the mantra Is 
other than the individual soul. 

19. And on account of desire, there is no regard 
to what is inferred (i. e. matter). 

In order that the individual soul w^iich is enthralled by 
Nescience may operate as the cause of the world, it must 
needs be connected with non>sentient matter, called by such 
names as pradh&na, or Anumdnika (that which is inferred). 
For such is the condition for the creative energy of Brahmft 
and similar beings. Our text, on the other hand, teaches 
that the creation of the aggregate of sentient and non- 
sentient things results from fhe mere wish of a being free 
from all connexion with non -sentient matter, ‘He desired, 
may I be many, may I grow forth ; ' ‘ He sent forth all, 
whatever there is’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6). We thus understand 
that that Self of bliss which sends forth the world does 
not require connexion with non-sentient matter called 
&numinika, and hence conclude that it is other than the 
individual soul. — A further reason is stated in the next 
SOtra. 

20. And Scripture teaches the joining of this (i. e. 
the individual soul) with that (i. e. bliss) in that (i. e. 
the Anandamaya). 

* A flavour he is indeed ; naving obtained a flavour this 
one enjoys bliss ' (Taitt. Up. II, 7). This text declares that 
this one, i.e. the so-called individual soul, enjoys bliss 
through obtaining the Snandamaya, here called ‘flavour.’ 
^ow to say that any one is identical with that by obtain- 
ing which he enjoys bliss, would be madness indeed. — It 
being thus ascertained that the Self of bliss is the highest 
Brahman, we conclude that in passages such as ‘ if that 
bliss were not in the ether ’ (Taitt. Up. II, 7), and ‘ knowledge, 
bliss is Brahman’ (Bri. Up. Ill, 9, a8), the word ‘ 4 nanda’ 
denotes the ‘ 4 nandamaya’ ; just as vlj^Ana means the 
vj^Snamaya. It is for the same reason (viz. of 4 naada mean- 
ing the same as inandamaya) that the clause ' he who knows 
the bliss of Brahman' exhibits Brahman as being connected 
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with Ananda, and that the further clause *he who knows 
this reaches the Self of bliss,’ declares the readting of the 
Self of bliss to be the fruit of the knowledge of bliss. In 
the subsequent anuvAkaualso, in the clauses ‘ he perceived 
that food is Brahman,’ ‘ he perceived ^hat breath is Brah- 
man,’ &c (III, 1 ; a, SiC.); the words ‘ food,' ‘breath,’ and 
so on, are meant to sugge^ the Self made of food, the Self 
made of breath, &c., mentioned in the preceding anuvAka ; 
and hence also in the clause ‘he perceived that bliss is 
Brahman, the word ‘ bliss ’ must be understood to denote 
the Seif of bliss. Hence, in the same anuvAka, the acxx>unt 
of the fate after death of the man who knows conciudes 
with the words ‘ having reached the Self of bliss ’ (III, lo, 5). 
It is thus finally proved that the highest Brahman — ^which 
in the previous adhikara«a had to be shown to be other 
than the so-called Pradh&na — is also other than the being 
called individual soul. — This concludes the topic of the 
Anandamaya. 

A new doubt here presents itself — It must indeed be 
admitted that such individual souls as possess only a 
moderate degree of merit are unable to accomplish the 
creation of the world by their mere wish, to enjoy supreme 
bliss, to be* the cause of fearlessnera, and so on ; but why 
should not beings like Aditya and Pr^Apati, whose merit 
is extraordinarily great, be capable of all this? — Of this 
suggestion the next SAtra disposes. 

2 1 . The one within (the sun and me eye) ; on 
account of hfs qualities being declared. 

It is said in the A'AAndogya : * Now that person bright as 
gold, who is seen within the sun, with beard bright as gold 
and hair bright as gold, golden aitogether to the very tips 
of his nails, whose eyes are like blue lotus ; his name is Ut, 
for he has risen (udita) above all evil. He also who knows 
this rises above all evil, ^ik and SAman are bis joints. — 
So much with reference to the devas. — Now with reference 
to the body.-^Now that person who is seen within the eye, 
he is Utk, he is SAman, Uktha, Ya^fus, Brahman. The 
form ttf this person (in the eye) is the same as of that 
perstm yonder (in the sun), the joints of the one are die 
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joints of the other, the name of th^ one is the name of 
the other * {KA. Up. I, 7). — Here there arises the doubt 
whether that person dwelling within the eye and the sun 
be the individual soul called Aditya, who through accumu* 
lation of religious merit possesses lordly power, or the 
highest Self other than that soul. 

That individual soul of high merit, the POrvapakshin 
maintains. For the text states that that person has a body, 
and connexion with a body belongs to individual souls 
only, for it is meant to bring the soul into contact with 
pleasure and pain, according to its deserts. It is for this 
reason that Scripture describes final Release where there is 
no connexion with w’orks as a state of disembodiedness. 
*So long as he is in the body he cannot get free from 
pleasure and pain. But when he is free from the body, 
then neither pleasure nor pain touches him ' (A 7 /. Up VIII, 
12, i). And a soul of transcendent merit ma)' possess 
surpassing wisdom and power, and thus be capable of being 
lord of the worlds and the wishes (I, 6, 8). For the same 
reason such a soul may be the object of devout meditation, 
bestow rewards, and by being instrumental in destroying 
evil, be hdpful towards final release. Even among men 
some are seen to be of superior knowledge and power, 
owing to superior religious merit ; and this holds good 
with regard to the Siddhas and Gandharvas also ; then 
with regard to the devas ; then w iih regard to the divine 
beings, beginning with Indra. Hence, also, one among the 
divine beings, beginning with Brahmii, may in each kalpa 
reach, through a particularly high degree of merit, vast 
lordly power and thus effect the creation of the world, and 
so on. On this supposition the texts about that which 
constitutes the cause of the world and the inward Self of 
the world must also be understood to refer to some such 
soul which, owing to superiority of merit, has become 
all-knowing and all-powerful. A so-called highest Self, 
different from the individual souls, does not therefore exist* 
Where the texts speak of that which is neither coarse nor. 
fine nor short, &c., they only mean to characterise the 
individual soul ; and those texts also which refer to fina 
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Release aim only at setting forth the essential nature of 
the individual soul and the means of attaining that essentia! 
nature* 

This primi facie view is set aside by the S6tra. The person 
who is perceived within the sun and within the eye, is some* 
thing different from the individual soul, viz* the highest Self ; 
because there are declared Qualities belonging to that. * The 
text ascribes to him the quality of having risen above, i, e. 
being free from all evil, and this can belong to the highest 
Self only, not to the individual soul. For to be free from 
all evil means to be free from all influence of karman, and 
this quality can belong to the highest Self only, differing 
from all individual souls which, as is shown by their experi- 
ence of plCiisure and pain, are in the bonds of karman. Those 
essential qualities also which presuppose freedom from all 
evil (and which are m ntioned in other Vedic passages), 
such as mastery over all worlds and wnshes, capability of 
realising one*s purposes, being the inner Self of all, &c., 
belong to the highest Self alone. Compare p'^ssages such 
as ‘ It is the Self free from evil, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose wishes come 
true, whose purposes come true ' {A 7 /. Up- VIIL 1, 5) ; and 
‘ He is the inner Self of all, free from evil, the divine one, 
the one god N^r^yawa’ (Sub^. Up.). Attributes such 
as the attribute of being the creator of the whole 
universe- which presupposes the power of realising one's 
wishes — (cp. the passage ‘it. desired, may I be many'); 
the attribute of* being the cause of fear and fearlessness ; 
the attribute of enjoying transcending bliss not limited by 
the capabilities of thought and speech and the like, are 
essential characteristics of that only which is not touched 
by karman, and they cannot therefore belong to the in- 
dividual .soul. — Nor is there any truth in the contention 
that the person within the sun, &c., cannot be a being 
different from individual souls because it possesses a body. 
For since a being which possesses the power of realising 
all its desires can assume a body through its mere wish, it 
is not generally true that embodiedness proves dependence 
on karman. — But, it may be said, by body we understand 
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a <swtaia combination of matter which springs from the 
primal substance (prakriti) with its three constituents. Now 
connexion with such a body cannot possibly be brought 
about by the wish of such souls even as are free from all 
evil and capable of realising their desires ; for such con- 
nexion would not be to the soul’s benefit. In the case, on 
the other hand, of a soul subject to karman and not know- 
ing its own essential nature, such connexion with a body 
necessarily takes place in order that the soul may a»joy 
the fruit of its actions — quite apart from the soul’s desire.— 
Your objection would be well founded, we reply, if the body 
of the highest Self Were an effect of Prakrtti with its three 
constituents ; but it is not s^, it rather is a body suitable 
to the nature and intentions of that Self. The highest 
^Brahman, whose nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all 
evil and essentially composed of infinite knowledge and 
bliss — ^whereby it differs from all other souls — possesses an 
infinite number of qualities of unimaginable excellence, and, 
analogously, a divine form suitable to its nature and in- 
tentions, i. e. adorned with infinite, supremely excellent and 
wonderful qualities — splendour, beauty, fragrance, tender- 
ness, loveliness, youthfulness, and so on. And in order to 
gratify bis devotees he individualises that form* so as to 
render it suitable to their apprehension — he who is 
a boundless ocean as it were of compassion, kindness and 
lordly power, whom no shadow of evil may touch — he who 
is the highest Self, the highest Brahman, the supreme soul, 
N&riLyaxa I — Certain texts tell us that the highest Brahman 
is the sole cause of the entire world : ‘ From which these 
beings originate’ (Taitt. Up.); ‘Being only was this in 
the b^inning’ {Kk. Up. VI, a, i); ‘The Self only was 
tiiis in the banning’ (Ai. Up. I, i); ‘NirSyaiia alone 
existc.d, not Brahmi nor 5iva.’ Other texts define 
his nature; ‘The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman* 
(Taitt. Up. II, I, i); ‘Knowledge, bliss is Brahman’ 
(Bn'. Up. Ill, 9 , a8) ; and others again deny of Brahman 
all connexion with evil qualities and inferior bodies tpDDng 
from Prakriti, and all dependence on karn^ and prodaim 
his glorious qualities and glorious {omm: 'FVee from 
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qualities ’ (?) ; ‘ Free from taint * (5vet. Up. VI, 19) ; * Free 
from old age, from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, 
realising his wishes and purposes' {KA, Up. VIII, i, 5)> 

‘ There is no effect and no cause known of him, no one is 
seen like to him or superior: his high power is revealed as 
manifold, as inherent action of force and knowledge' (Svet 
Up. VI, H) ; ‘ That high&st great lord of lords, the highest 
deity of deities * (Svet Up. VI, 7) ; ‘ He is the cause, the 
lord of the lords of the organs, and there is of him neither 
parent nor lord* (5vet. Up. VI, 9) ; * Having created all 
forms and given names to them the wise one goes on calling 
them by those names' (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12, 7) ; * I know that 
great Person of sunlike lustre beyond the darkness* (5vet 
Up. Ill, 8); ‘All moments originated from the Person 
shining like lightning * (Mahin^lr, Up. I, 6). — This essential 
form of his the most compassionate Lord by his mere will 
individualises as a shape human or divine or otherwise, so 
as to render it suitable to the apprehension of the devotee 
and thus satisfy him. This the following scriptural passage 
declares, ‘ Unborn he is born in many ways ’ (Gau. K4. 
Ill, 24); and likewise Smrxti, ‘Though unbornT, the im- 
perishable Self, the Lord of the beings, presiding over my 
Nature, manifest myself by my MAyd for the protection of 
the Good and the destruction of the evil doers ’ (Bha Gi, IV, 
6 , 8) I’hc * Good * here arc the Devotees ; and by ‘ M§y4 * 
is meant the purpose, the knowledge of the Divine Being ; 
in agreement with the Niiigha/z/ukas who register ‘ M4y4’ 
as a synonym of ^'^ana (knowledge). In the MahAbhirata 
also ti)e form assumed by the highest Person in his avatAras 
is said not to consist of Frakr/ti, * the body of the highest 
Self docs not consist of a combination of material elements,’ 
—For these reasons the Person within the Sun and the eye 
is the highest Self which is different from the individual 
soul of the Sun, &c. 

22 . And on account of the declaration of difference 
(the high<ist Self is) other (than the individual souls 
of the sun, &c.). 

There are texts wmch clearly state that the highest 
f4»3 R 
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Self » different from Aditya and the other individual aoula : 
* He who, dwelling within Aditya (the sun), is different from 
Aditya, whom Aditya does not know, of whom Aditya is 
the body, who rules Aditya from within ; who dwelling 
within the Self is different from the Self,’ &c. (Bn, Up. Ill, 
7, 9 ff.) ; ‘ Of whom the Imperishable is the body, whom 
die Imperishable does liot know ; who moves within Death, 
of whom Death is the body, whom Death does not know ; 
he is the inner self of all beings, free from evil, divine, the 
one God Ndrdya«a ’ (Sub. Up.VI I). These texts declare all 
individual souls to be the body of the sinless highest Self 
which is said to be the inward principle of all of them. — It 
is thereby completely proved that the highest Self is some- 
thing different from all individual souls such as Aditya, and 
so on. — ;Here terminates the adhikarana of the ‘ one within.’ 

The text, ‘ That from which these beings are bom,’ 
teaches that Brahman is the cause of the world ; to the 
question thence arising of what nature that cause of the 
world is, certain other texts give a reply in general terms 
(‘Being only this was in the beginning’; ‘It sent forth 
fire ’ ; ‘ The Self only this was in the beginning,’ &c.) ; and 
thereupon it is shown on the basis of the special ^nature of 
that cause as proved by the attributes of ‘ thought ’ and 
‘ bliss,’ that Brahman is different from the pradh&na and 
the individual souls. The remaining part of this P&da now 
is devoted to the task of proving that where such special 
terms as Ether and the like are used in sections setting 
forth the citation and government of the world, they 
designate not the thing — sentient or non-senticnt — which 
is known from ordinary experience, but Brahman as proved 

so far. 

/ 

23. Ether (is Brahman), on account of the charac- 
teristic marks. 

We read in the iT^hdcgya ( 1 , 9 ), ‘ What is the migin of 
this world ? ’ ‘ Ether,’ he replied. * Fw all these beings 
spring from the ether only, and return into the ether. 
Ether is greater than these ; ether is their rest.* Hefe 
there arises the doubt whether the word ‘ether’ denotes 
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the well-known element or Bralunan. — ^The FiirvapakdUn 
maintains the former alternative. For. he sayii, in the case 
of things to be apprehended through words we must accept 
that sense of the word which, proved by etymology, is 
immediately suggested by the word. We therefore conclude 
from the passage that the well-known Ether is the cause 
of the entire aggregate of things, moving or non-moving, 
and that hence Brahman is the same as Ether. — But has it 
not been shown that Brahman is something diflerent from 
non-sentient things because its creative activity is preceded 
by thought? — ^This has been asserted indeed, but by no 
means proved. For the proper way to combine the dif- 
ferent texts is as follows. Having been told that ‘that 
from which these beings are born is Brahman/ we desire to 
know more especially what that source of all beings is, and 
this desire is satisfied by the special information given by 
the text, ‘ All these things spring from the ether.* It thus 
being ascertained that the ether only is the cause of the 
origin, and so on, of the world, we conclude that also such 
general terms as ‘ Being ’ Being only was this In the 
beginning ') denote the particular substance called ‘ ether/ 
And we further conclude that in passages such as ‘the 
Self only was all this in the beginning/ the word ‘ Self’ 
(iitman) also denotes the ether; for that word is by uo 
means limited to non-sentient things — cp., e. g., the phrase, 
‘ Clay constitutes the Self of the jar ’ — , and its etymology 
also (dtman from Ap, to re<ich) shows that it may very w«dl 
be applied to the ether. It having thus been ascertained 
that the ether is the general cause or Brahman, we must 
interpret such words as ‘ thinking ’ (which we meet with in 
connexion with the creative activity of the general cause) in 
a suitable, i. e. secondary, or metaphorical sense. If the 
texts denoted the general cause by general terms only, 
such as ‘ Being,’ we should, in agreement with the primary 
sense of ‘ thinking,’ and similar terms, decide that that cause 
is an intelligent being ; but since, as a matter of fact, we 
ascertain a particular cause on the basis of the word 
‘ether/ our decision cannot be formed on general con- 
siderations of what would suit Jhe sense. — But what then 
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about the passage, ‘ From the Self there sprang the ether ^ 
(Taitt Up. II, r, i), from which it appears that the ether 
itself is something created? — All elementary substances, 
we reply, such as ether, air, and so on, have two different 
states, a gross material one, and a subtle one. The ether, 

, in its subtle state, is the universal cause ; in its gross state 
it is an effect of the primal cause ; in its gross state it 
thus springs from itself, i. e. ether in the subtle state. The 
text, ^ All these beings spring from ether only * (iiTA. Up. I, 
9, 1), declares that the whole world originates from ether 
only, and from tjiis it follows that ether is none other than 
the general cause of the world, i. e. Brahman. This non- 
difference of Brahman from the empirically known ether 
also gives a satisfactory sense to texts such as the follow- 
ing: ‘If this ether were not bliss ^ (Taitt. Up. II, 7 * 

‘ Ether, indeed, is the evolvcr of names and forms ’ (A' A. Up. 
VIII, 14, I, and so on). — It thus appears that Brahman 
is none other than the well-known elemental ether. 

This primd facie view is set aside by the SCitra. The 
word ‘ether* in the text under discussion denotdfe the 
highest Self with its previously established characteristics 
— which is something quite different from the non-sentient 
eiemental ether. For the qualities which the passage attri- 
butes to ether, viz. its being the one cause of the entire world, 
its being greater than all, and the rest of all, clearly indicate 
the highest Self. The non-intelligent elemental ether can^ 
not be called ,thc cause of all, since intelligent beings 
clearly cannot be its effects; nor can it be called the ‘rest' 
of intelligent beings, for non-sentient things are evil and 
antagonistic to the true aim of man ; nor can it be called 
‘greater' than all, for it is impossible that a non-sentient 
element should possess all excellent qualities whatever and 
liius be absolutely superior to everything else.— Nor is the 
PQrvapakshin right when maintaining that, ;is the word 
‘ ether * satisfies the demand for a special cause of the 
world, all other texts are to be interpreted In accordance 
herewith. The words, ‘All these beings indeed spring from 
the ether only,* merely give expression to something gener- ' 
^Uy known, and sUtcmcnts.of this nature presuppose other 
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means of knowledge to prove them. Now thme other 
means required are, in our case, supplied by sudv texts as 
‘Being only was this in the beginning,’ and these, as we 
have shown, establish the existence of Brahman. To 
Brahman thijs established, the text mentioning the ether 
merely refers as to something well knowa Brahman may 
suitably be called ‘ether’ (^kisa), because being of the 
nature of light it shines (Akirate) itself, and makes other 
tilings shine forth (Aklrayati). Moreover, the word ‘ ether ’ 
is indeed capable of conveying the idea of a special being 
(as cause), but as it denotes a special non-intelligent thing 
which cannot be admitted as the cause of the intelligent 
part of the world we must deny all authoritativeness to 
the attempt to tamper, in the interest of that one word, 
with the sense of other texts which have the power of 
giving instruction as to an entirely new thing (viz. Brah- 
man), distinguished by the possession of omniscience, 
the power of realising its purposes and similar attri- 
butes, which we ascertain from certain complementary 
texts — such as ‘ it thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth,’ and ‘ it desired, may I be many, may I grow forth.’ 
We also point out that the agreement in purport of a 
number of texts capable of establishing the existence of 
a wonderful being possessing infinite wonderful attributes is 
not lightly to be disr^arded in favour of one single text 
which moreover (has not the power of intimating something 
not known before, but) only makes a reference to what is 
already established by other texts, — As to the averment 
that the word ‘ Self’ is not exclusively limited to sentient 
beings, we remark that that word is indeed applied occa- 
sionally to non-sentient things, but prevailingly to that 
which is the correlative of a body, i.e. the soul or spirit ; 
in texts such as ‘ the Self only was this in the beginning,’ 
and ‘ from the Self there sprang the ether,’ wc must there- 
fore understand by the ‘ Self,’ the universal spirit. The 
denotative power of the term ‘ Atman,’ which is thus proved 
by itself, is moreover confirmed by the complementary 
passages ‘ it desired, may I send forth the worlds,’ ‘ it 
desired, may I be many, may* I grow forth.’ — We thus 
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arrive At the following conclusion : Brahman, whidt— by 
^e passage ‘Being only this was in the beginning’ — is 
established as the sole cause of the world, possessing all 
those manifold wonderful attributes which are ascertained 
from the complementary passages, is, in the text under 
discussion, referred to as something already known, by 
meaps of the term ‘ ether.’ — Here terminates the adhikaraaa 
of ‘ ether.’ 

24. For the same reason breath (is Brahman). 

We read in the A’Aindogya (I, 10 ; 1 1), ‘ Prastotrr, that 
deity which belongs to the Prast&va,’ &c. ; and further on, 
‘which then is that deity) He said — Breath. For all 
these beings merge into breath alone, and from breath they 
arise. This is the deity belonging to the PrastSva. If 
without knowing that deity you had sung forth, your head 
would have fallen off.’ Here the word ‘breath,’ analogously 
to the word ‘ ether,’ denotes the highest Brahman, which is 
different from what is commonly called breath ; we infer 
this from the fact that special characteristfes of Brahman, 
viz. the whole world’s entering into and rising from it, 
are in that text referred to as well-known things*. There 
indeed here arises a further doubt ; for as it is a matter of 
observation that the existence, activity, &c., of the whole 
aggr^ate of creatures depend on breath, breath — in its 
ordinary acceptation — may be called the cause of the world. 
This doubt is, however, disposed of by the consideration 
that breath is not present in things such as stones and 
wood, nor in intelligence itself, and that hence of breath 
in the ordinary sense it cannot be said that ‘all beings 
^ntcr into it,’ &c. We therefore conclude that Brahman 
is here called ‘ breath ’ in so far as he bestows the breath 
of life on all being.s. And the general result of the discus- 
sion carried on in connexion with the last two Sfltras thus 
is that the words ‘ ether ’ and ‘ breath ’ denote something 
other than what is ordinarily denoted by those terms, viz. 
the highest Brahman, the sole cause of this entire world, 
free from all evil, &c. &c. — Here terminat«i the adhikarawa 
of ‘ breath.’ 
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The subsequent SQtras up to the end of the PjUia de- 
monstrate that the being which the texts refer to as ‘ Light 
or ‘ Indra' — terms which in ordinary language are applied 
to certain other well-kmxwn beings — , and which is repre- 
sented as possessing some one or other supremely exalted 
quality that is invariably connected with world-creative 
power, is no other than the highest Brahman. 

25. The light (is Brahman), on account of the 
mention of feet. 

We read in the ATMndogya (III, 13, 7), 'Now that light 
which shines above this heaven, higher than everything, in 
the highest worlds beyond which there are no other worlds, 
that is the same light which is within man.’ — Here a doubt 
arises, viz. whether the brightly shinmg thing here called 
‘ light ’ is the well-known light of the sun and so on, viewed 
as a causal universal principle (Brahman) ; or the all- 
knowing, &c., highest Person of infinite splendour, who is 
different in nature from al! sentient and non-sentient beings, 
and is the highest cause — The Pfirvapakshin maintains 
that the reference is to ordinary light. For, he says, the 
passage docs not mention a particular cliaracteiistic attri- 
bute wliich can belong to the highest Self only — while 
such attributes wfre met with in the texts referring to 
Ether and Breath — , and as thus there is no openii^ for 
a recognition of the highest Self, arid as at the same time 
the text identifies ‘ light ’ with the intestinal heat of living 
beings, w^conclude that the text represents the well-known 
ordinary light as Brahman, the cause of the world — which 
is possible as causal agency is connected with extreme lig^t 
and heat. — This primS facie view the Sfttra sets aside. The 
light which the text states to be connected with heaven and 
possessing supreme splendour can be the highest Person 
only, since a preceding passage in the same section — ‘ All 
the beings are one foot of it, three feet are the Immortal in 
heaven *— -refem to all beings as being a foot of that same 
being which is connected with heaven. Although the 
passage, ‘ That light which shines above,’ &c., does not 
mention a special attribute of the highest Person, yet the 
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passage previously quoted refers to the highest Person as 
c<»mected with heaven, and we therefore recognise that 
Person as the light connected with heaven, mentioned in 
the subsequent passage. 

N«r does the identification, made in a clause of the text, 
of light with the intestinal heat give rise to any difficulty ; 
for that clause is meant to enjoin meditation on the highest 
Brahman in the form of intestinal heat, such meditation 
having a special result of its own. Moreover, the Lord 
himself declares that he constitutes the Self of the intestinal 
fire, ‘ Becoming the Vairvinara-fire I abide in the body of 
living creatures ’ (Bha. Gl. XV, 14). 

26. If it be objected tliat (Brahman is) not 
(denoted) on account of the metre being denoted ; 
(we replyj not so, because thus the direction of the 
mind (on Brahman) is declared; for thus it is seen. 

The previous section at first refers to the metre called 
Giyatrt, ‘The G&yatri indeed is everything’ (III, 12, i), 
and then introduces — with the words ‘ this is also declared 
by a Rik verse ’ — the verse, ‘ Such is the greatness of it 
(viz. the Giyatri),’ &c. Now, as this verse also refers to 
the metre, there is not any reference to the highest Person. 
— ^To this objection the second part of the Sutra replies. 
The word ‘ Giyatrt ’ does not here denote the metre only, 
since this cannot possibly be the Self of all ; but the text 
declares the application of the klea of Gayatri to Brahman, 
i.e. teaches, to the end of a certain resuli being obtained, 
meditation on Brahman in so far as similar to Giiyatri. 
For Brahman having four feet, in the sense indicated by 
the r}k, may be compared to the Giyatri with its four 
(metrical) feet. The GSyatri (indeed has as a rule three feet, 
but) occasionally a GAyatrl with four feet is met with ; so, 
e.g.,‘Indrajra^ipati 4 | valena pi/^ta/i j duj^^yavauo vmha f 
aamitsu sisahi^.’ We see that in other passages also words 
primarily denoting metres are employed in other senses; 
thus, e.g., in the sawvargavidy& [Kh. Up. IV, 3, B), where 
Vif^ (the name of a metre of ten syllables) denotes a group 
of ten divine beings. . 
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For this conclusion the next Sfttra supplier a further 
argument. 

27. And thus also, because (thus only) the desig- 
nation of the beings, and so on, being the (four) feet 
is possible. 

The text, moreover, designates the G&yatrl as having 
four feet, after having referred to the beings, the earth, the 
body, and the heart ; now this has a sense only if it is 
Brahman, which here is called GSyatrt 

28, If it be said that (Brahman is) not (recc^nised) 
on account of the difference of designation ; (we say) 
not so, on account of there being no contradiction in 
either (designation!. 

In the former passage, ‘ three feet of it are what is im- 
mortal in heaven,' heaven is referred to as the abode of 
the being under discussion ; while in the latter passage, 
‘ that light which shines above this heaven,’ heaven is men- 
tioned as marking its boundary. Owing to this discre- 
pancy, the Brahman referred to in the former text is not 
recognised, in the latter. — This objection the Sutra disposes 
of by pointing out that owing to the essential agreement of 
the two statements, nothing stands in the way of the re- 
quired recognition. When we say, ‘ The hawk is on the 
top of the tree,’ and ‘the hawk is above the top of the 
tree,’ we mean one and the same thing. — The ‘ light,’ there- 
fore, is nothfhg else but the njost glorious and luminous 
highest Person. Him who in the former passage is called 
four-footed, we know to have an extraordinarily beautiful 
shape and colour — (cp., e. g., ‘ 1 know that great Person of 
sunlikc colour beyond the darkness ’ (Svet.Up. Ill, 9 ) — , and 
as hence his brilliancy also must be extraordinary, he is, 
in the text under discussion, quite appropriately called 
‘light.’ — Here terminates the adhikarar/a of ‘light.’ 

It has been shown that the being endowed with supreme 
brilliance, called ‘ Light,’ which the text mentions as some- 
thing well known, is the highest Person. The Sfitrak&ra 
will now show that the being dijsignated as Indra and 
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PrS»a, which the, text enjoias as an object of meditation, 
for the reason that it is the means for attaining immor- 
tality — a power which is inseparable from causal power — , 
is likewise the highest Person. 

29. Pr 4 »a is Brahman, on account of connexion. 

We read in the Pratardana-vidyA in the Kaushitaki- 
brAhmaua that ‘ Pratardana, the son of DivodAsa, came, 
by fighting and strength, to the beloved abode of Indra.’ 
Being asked by Indra to choose a boon he requests 
the God to bestow on him that boon which he himself 
considers most beneficial to man ; whereupon Indra 
says, * I am prA;/a (breath), the intelligent Self, meditate 
on me as Life, as Immortality.’ Here the doubt arises 
whether the being called PrA«a and India, and desig- 
nating itself as the object of a meditation most beneficial 
to man, is an individual soul, or the highest Self. — An 
individual soul, the PArvapakshin maintains. For, he 
says, the word ‘Indra’ is known to denote an individual 
God, and the word ‘ PrA«a,’ which stands in grammatical 
co-ordination wdth Indra, also applies to individual souls. 
This individual being, called Indra, instructs j’ratardana 
that meditation on himself is most beneficial to man. But 
what is most beneficial to man is only the means to attain , 
immortality, and such a means is found in meditation on 
the causal principle of the world, as we know from the 
text, ‘ For him there is delay only so long as he is not 
delivered; then he will be perfect' (KA. Up. VI, 14, a). 
We hence conclude that Indra, who is known as an indi- 
vidual soul, is the causal principle, Brahman. 

This view is rejected by the Sutra. The being called 
Indra and PrAwa is not a mere individual soul, but the 
highest Brahman, which is other than all individual souls. 
For on this supposition only it is appropriate that the 
being introduced as Indra and PrA«a should, in the way of 
grammatical co-ordination, be connected with such terms 
as ‘ blessed,’ ‘ non-ageing,’ ‘ immortal.’ (‘ That prAua indeed 
is the intelligent Self, blessed, non-ageing, immortal,' Kau.' 

Up. Ill, 9) 
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30. If it be said that (Brahman is) ncrt: (denoted) 
on account of the speaker denoting himself; (we 
say, not so), because the multitude of connexions 
with the inner Self (is possible only) in that (speaker 
if viewed as Brahman^. 

An objection is raised. — ^That the being introduced as 
Indra and Pr4«a should be the highest Brahman, for the 
reason that it is identical with him who, later on, is called 
‘ blessed,’ ‘ non-ageing, ‘ immortal ’ — this we cannot admit. 
‘ Know me only, I am prSwa, meditate on me as the 
intelligent Self, as life, as immortality’ — the speaker of 
these words is Indra, and this Indra enjoins on Pratardana 
meditation on his own person only, the individual character 
of which is brought out by reference to certain deeds of 
strength such as the slaying of the son of Tvash/rf I 
slew the three-headed son of Tvash/rf,' &c.). As thus the 
initial part of the section clearly refers to an individual 
being, the terms occurring in the concluding part blessed,’ 
‘ non-ageing,’ ‘ immortal ’) must be interj)rctcd so as to 
make them agree with what precedes. — This objection the 
Sfltra disposes of. ‘ For the multitude of connexions with 
the Self’ — i.e. the multitude of things connected with the 
Self as its attributes — is possible only ‘ in that,’ i. c. in that 
speaker viewed as the highest Brahman. * For, as in 
a car, the circumference of the wheel is placed on the 
spokes, and the spokes on the navfc, thus are these objects 
placed on the subjects, and the subjects on the pr4«a. 
That pr4«a indeed is the intelligent Self, blessed, non- 
ageing, immortal.’ The ‘ objects ’ (bhCltara4tr4//) here are 
the aggregate of non-sentient things ; the ‘ subjects ’ 
(pra^4m4tr4/;) are the sentient beings in which the objects 
are said to abide ; when thereupon the texts says that of 
these subjects the being called Indra and Prfi>;a is the 
abode and that he is blessed, non-ageing, immortal ; this 
qualification of being the abode of this Universe, with all 
its nou-sentLat and sentient beings, can belong to the 
highest Sdf onl;. which is other than all individual 
souls • 
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The Sfitra may also be explained in a somewhat different 
way, viz. * there is a multitude of connexions belonging to 
the highest Self, i. e. of attributes special to t! highest 
Self, in* that, viz, section.* The text at first says, ‘ Choose 
thou that boon for me which thou decmest most beneficial to 
man * — ^to which the reply is, ‘ Meditate on me.’ Here Indra- 
pr&^/a is represented as the object of a meditation which 
is to bring about Release ; the object of such meditation 
can be none but the highest Self. — He makes him whom 
he wishes to lead up from these worlds do a good deed ; 
and him whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds 
he makes do a bad deed.* The causality with regard to 
all actions which is here descwbed is again a special attri- 
bute of the highest Self. — The same has to be said with 
regard to the attribute of being the abode of all, in the 
passage about the wheel and spokes, quoted above ; and 
with regard to the attributes of bliss, absence of old age 
and immortality, referred to in another passage quoted 
before. Also the attributes of being ‘ the ruler of the 
worlds, the lord of all,' can belong to the highest Self 
only. — The conclusion therefore is that the being called 
Indra and Pri;?a is none other but the highest Self.^ — But 
how then can Indra, who is known to be an individual 
person only, enjoin meditation on himself^ — T q this ques- 
tion the next S{ltra replies. 

31. The instruction (given by Indra about him- 
self) (is possible) through insight based on Scripture, 
as in the case of Vdmadeva. 

The instruction which, in the passages quoted, Indra 
givjes as to the object of rneditatiesn, i. e. Brahman consti- 
tuting his Self, is not based on such an insight into his own 
nature as is established by other means of proof, but on an 
intuition of his own Self, mediated by Scripture. ‘ Having 
entered into them with this living Self let me evolve names 
and forms ’ {Kh. Up. Vl, 3, 3) ; ‘ In it all that exists has its 
Self’ {Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7); 'Entered within, the ruler of 
creatures, the Self of all’ (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 21); ‘He who 
dwelling in the Self is different from the Self,’ &c. (Bn. Up. 
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III, 7, 22) — from these and similar texts Indra has 
learned that the highest Self has the individual souls 
for its body, and that hence words such as ‘ I ' and *thou,* 
which denote individual beings, extend in their connotation 
up to the highest Self; when, therefore, he says, * Know me 
only/ and * Meditate on me/ he really means to teach that 
the highest Self, of which his own individual person is the 
body, is the proper object of meditation* ^ As in the case 
of V&madcva.* As the 7 ?#shi V^madeva perceiving that 
Brahman is the jnner Self of all, that all things constitute 
its body, and that the meaning of words denoting a body 
extends up to the principle embodied, denotes with the 
word ‘ I ^ the highest Brahman to which he himself stands 
in the relation of a body, and then predicates of this ‘ I * 
Manu SCirya and other beings — * Seeing this the A"/shi. 
V&madeva understood, I am Manu, I am Surya ' (Br/. Up. 
I, 4, ic). Similarly Prahl^da says, ‘ As the Infinite one 
abides within all, he constitutes my I also; all is from 
me, I am all, within me is all/ (Vi. Pu. I, 39, Hj.) 
The next Siitra states, in reply to an objection, the reason 
why, in the section under discussion, terms denoting the 
individual soul, and others denoting non-sentient things are 
applied to Brahman. 

32. If it be said (that Brahman is not meant) on 
account of characteristic marks of the individual soul 
and the chief vital air ; we say no, on account of the 
threefoldness of meditiition ; on account of (such 
threefold meditation) being met (in other texts also) ; 
and on account of (such threefold meditation) beitig 
appropriate here (also). 

An objection is raised. ‘ Let none try to find out what 
speech is, let him know the speaker ’ ; ' I slew the three- 
headed .son of Tvash/r/ ; I delivered the Arunmukhas, the 
devotees, to the wolves ’ ; these passages state characteristic 
marks of an individual soul (viz. the god Indra). — As long 
as Prd«a dwells in this body, so long there is life ’ ; ‘ Pr4»a 
alone is the conscious Self, and having laid hold of this 
body, it makes it rise up.’ — ^Thcae passages again mention 
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characteristic attributes of the chief vital air. Hence 
there h here no * multitude of attributes belonging to the 
Self/ — The latter part of the Sfltra refutes this objection- 
The highest Self is called by these different terms in 
order to teach threefoldness of devout meditation ; via. 
meditation on Brahman in itself as the cause of the entire 
world ; on Brahman as having for its body the totality of 
enjoying (individual) souls; and on Brahman as having 
for its body the objects and means of enjoyment. — This 
threefold meditation on Brahman, moreover, is met with 
also in other chapters of the sacred text. Passages such 
as *The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,’ ‘Bliss is 
Brahman,’ dwell on Brahman in itself. Passages again such 
as ‘Having created that he entered into it. Having entered 
it he became sat and tyat, defined and undefined,’ &c. (Taitt. 
Up. II, 6), represent Brahman as having for its body the 
individual souls and inanimate nature. Hence, in the 
chapter under discussion also, this threefold view of 
Brahman is quite appropriate. Where to particular indi- 
vidual beings such as Hirai^yagarbha, and so on, or to 
particular inanimate things such as prakriti, and so on, 
there are attributed qualities especially belonging to the 
highest Self ; or where with words denoting such persons 
and things there are co-ordinated terms denoting the 
highest Self, the intention of the texts is to convey the 
idea of the highest Self being the inner Self of all such 
persons and things. — The settled conclusion, therefore, is 
that the being designated as Indra and Prd^/a is other 
than an individual soul, viz. the highest Self. 
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The contents of the first P4da tnay be summed up as 
follows : — It has been shown that a person who has read 
the text of the Veda ; who further, through the study of 
the Kanna-MlmAiws4, has acquired a full knowledge of the 
nature of (sacrificial and similar) works, and has recognised 
that the fruits of such works are limited and non-per- 
manent ; in whom there has arisen the desire for the 
highest aim of man, i. e. Release, which, as he has come to 
know in the course of reading the Vedfinta portions of 
scripture, is effected by meditation on the nature of Brah- 
man — such meditation having an infinite and permanent 
result ; who has convinced himself that words are capable 
of conveying information about accomplished things (not 
only about things to be done), and has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Vcd4nta-texts are an authoritative means 
of knowledge with regard to the highest Brahman that 
such a person, we say, should begin the study of the 
54r!raka-Mtm4wrs4 which indicates the method how Brah- 
man is to be known through the Vedinta-texts. 

We next have shown that the text 'That from which 
these creatures are bom,’ &c., conveys the idea of the 
highest Brahman as that being which in sport, as it were, 
creates, sustains, and finally reabsorbs this entire universe, 
comprising within itself infinite numbers of variously con- 
stituted animated beings — moving and non-moving — , of 
objects of enjoyment for those beings, of means of enjoy- 
ment, and of abodes of enjoyment ; and which is the sole 
cause of all bliss. We have established that this highest 
Brahman, which is the sole cause of the world, cannot be 
the object of the other means of knowledge, and hence is 
to be known through scripture only. We have pointed 
out that the position of scripture as an anthoritative meaiU 
of knowledge is established by the fact that all theVedinta- 
texts connectedly rdfer to the highest Brahman, which, 
although not related to any injunctions of action or absten- 
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tiofi from action, by Its own cssentmJ mture constitutes the 
highest end of ilian* We have proved that Brahmaiij which 
the VedAnta-texts teach to be the sole cause of the world, 
must be an intelligent principle other than the non-sentient 
pradhilna, since Brahman is said to think. We have 
declared that this intelligent principle is other than the 
so-called individual soul, whether in the state of bondage 
or that of release ; since the texts describe it as in the 
enjoyment of supreme bliss, all-wise, the cause of fear or 
fearlessness on the part of intelligent beings, the inner Self 
of all created things, whether intelligent or non-intclligcnt, 
possessing the power of realising all its purposes, aiid so 
on. — We have maintained that this highest Being has 
a divine form, peculiar to itself, not made of the stuff of 
Prakriti, and not due to karmrn. — We have explained 
that the being which some texts refer to as a well-known 
cause of the world — designating it by terms such as ether 
or breath, which generally denote a s|>ccial non-sentient 
being -is that same highest Self which is different fjom all 
beings, sentient or non-sentient — We have declaied that, 
owing to its connexion with heaven, this same highest Self 
is to be recognised in what the text calls a * light / said to 
possess supreme splendour, such as fc>rins a s{)ccial charac- 
teristic of the highest Being. Wc have stated that, as we 
recognise through insight derived from sciipturc, that same 
highest Person is denoted by terms such as Indra, and so 
on ; as the text ascribes to that ‘ Indra ' qualities exclu- 
sively belonging to the highest Self, such, e g, as being 
the cause of the attainment of immortality.— And the 
gCiieral result arrived at was that the Vedinta-texts help 
us to the knowledge of one being only, viz. Brahman, or 
thfe highest Person, or Nar^ya^/a — of whom it is shown 
that he cannot possibly be the object of the other means 
of knowledge, and whom the possession of an unlimited 
number of glorious qualities proves to differ totally from 
all other beings whatsoever. 

Now, although Brahman is the only object of the teach- 
ing of the Veddnta-texts, yet some of these texts might give" 
rise to the notion thayt they aim at setting forth (not 
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Brahfflati}, but some particular being comprised within 
either the pradhAna or \he aggregate of individual souls. 
The remaining PAdas of the first AdhyAya therefore apply 
themselves to the task of dispelling this noticm and 
proving that what the texts in question aim at is to set 
forth certain glorious quAlities of Brahman. The second 
PAda discusses those texts which contain somewhat obscrire 
references to the individual soul; the third PAda those 
■which contain clear references to the same ; and the fourth 
P 4 da finally those texts which appear to contaiii even 
clearer intimations of the individual soul, and so on. 

I. Everywhere ; because there is taueht what is 
known. 

We read lu tne A!"Mndogya/ Man is made of thought; 
iccording to what his thought is in this world, so will he be 
vvhen he has departed this life. Let him form this thought : 
he who consists of mind, whose body is breath, whose form is 
light/ &c, (III, 14), We here understand that of the medita- 
tion enjoined by the clause ‘let him form this thought’ the 
object is the Ix-ing said to consist of mind, to have breath 
for its body, &c. A doubt, however, arises whether the 
being possessing these attributes be the individual soul or 
the highest Self. — The Purvapakshin maintains the former 
alternative. For, he says, mind and breath are instni- 
ments of the individual soul ; while the text * without 
breath, without mind/ distinctly denies them to the highest 
Self Nor can the Brahman mentioned in a previous 
clause of the same section All this indeed is Brahman’) 
be connected as an object with the meditation enjoined in 
the passage under discussion ; for Brahman is there re- 
ferred to in order to suggest the idea of its being the Self 
of all — which idea constitutes a means for bringing about 
that calmness of mind which is helpful towards the act of 
meditation enjoined in the clause * Let a man meditate 
with calm mind/ &c. Nor, again, can it be said that as the 
meditation conveyed by the clause ’let him form this 
thought * demands an object, Brahman, although mentioned 
in another passage, only admits of being connected mill 
[48] s 






pmmge iiii<fcr dkcuBmon ; for the demand for m 
object is fully satmSed by the being msde of mind, &c, 
wbkb is mentioned in that very passage itself; in order to 
supply the object we have merely to change the case* 
terminations of the words * manomayaA prlwajartraif/ &c. 

It having thus been determined that the being made of 
mind is the individual soul, we further conclude that the 
Brahman mentioned in the concluding passage of the» 
section (^That is Brahman’) is also the individual soul/ 
there called Brahman in order to glorify it. 

This prim 4 facie’ view is set aside by the SiHra. The 
being made of mind is the Jiighest Self ; for the text states 
certain qualities, such as being made of mind, &c., which 
- are well known to denote, in all VedAnta-textjs, Brahman 
only. Passages such as ‘ He who is made of mind, the 
guide of the body of breath * (Mu. Up. II, 2, 7) ; ‘ There is 
the ether within the heart, and in it there is the Person, 
consisting of mind, immortal, golden’ (Taitt Up. I, 6, j) ; 

* He is conceived by the heart, by wisdom, by the mind. 
Those who know him are immortal’ (Ka. Up. II, 6, 9); 

‘ He is not apprehended by the eye nor by speech, but by 
a purified mind* (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 8); ‘The breath of 
breath* (Bn. Up. IV, 4, 18?) ; ‘Breath alone is the con- 
scious Self, and having laid hold of this body it makes it 
rise up* (Ka. Up. Ill, 3) ; ‘Ail these beings merge into 
breath alone, and from breath they arise’ (A^A, Up. I, il, 

5} — these and similar texts refer to Brahman as consisting 
of mind, to be apprehended by a purified mind, having 
breath for its body, and being the abode and ruler of 
Jireath. This being so, we decide that in the concluding 
passage, ‘ my Self within the heart, that is Brahman,' the 
word ‘ Brahman* has to be taken in its primary sense (and 
docs not denote the individual soul). The text which 
declares Brahman to be without mind and breath, merely 
means to deny that the tlbought of Brahman depends on 
a mind (internal *organ), and that its life depends on 
breath. 

Or else we may interpret the Vedic text and the Sfttra 
as follows. The passage ‘ All this is Brahman ; let a man . . 
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meditate with a calm mind on this world as originating, 
aiding, and breathii^ in Brahman,' conveys the imagina> 
tion of meditation on Brahman as the Self of all The 
subsequent clause ‘ Let him form the thought,' &c., forms 
an additional statement to that injunction, the purport of 
which is to suggest certain attributes of Brahman, such as 
being made of mind. So that the meaning of the whole 
section is ‘Let a man meditate on Brahman, which is made 
of mind, has breath for its body, See, as the Self of the 
whole world.' — Here a doubt presents itself. Does the 
term ‘ Brahman ’ in this section denote the individual soul 
or the highest Self? — The individual soul, the Pfirva- 
pakshin maintains, for that only admits of being exhibited 
in coordination with the word ‘all.’ For the word ‘all’ 
denotes the entire world from Brahmi down to a blade of 
grass ; and the existence of Brahmi and other individual 
beings is determined by special forms of karman, the root 
of which is the bcginningicss Nescience of the individual 
soul. The highest Brahman, on the other hand, which is 
all-knowing, all-powerful, free from all evil and all shadow 
of Nescience and similar imperfections, cannot possibly 
exist as the* All ’ which comprises within itself everything 
that is bad. Moreover we find that occasionally the term. 
‘Brahman’ is applied to the individual soul also; just as 
the highest Lord (paramcjvaral may be called ‘the highest 
Self’ (paramAtman) or ‘ the highest Brahman.’ That 
‘ greatness ’ (briTjattva ; which is the essential characteristic 
of * brahman ’) belongs to the individual soul when it has 
freed itself from its limiting conditions, is moreover attested 
by scripture : * That (soul) is fit for infinity’ {5vet. Up.V, 9 ). 
And as the souls Ne.science is due to .karman (only), the 
text may very well designate it — as it does by means of 
the term ‘ ta^ralAn ’ — as the cause of the origin, subsistence, 
and reabsorption of the world. That is to say — the indi- 
vidual sou! which, in its vcssential nature, is non-limited, 
and therefore of the nature of Brahman, owing to the 
influence of Nescience enters into the state of a god, or 
a man, or an animal, or a plant. ^ 

This view is rejected by the SOtra. ‘ Everywhere,’ i. e^. 
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ia the whole World which is referred to in the clause ‘ All 
this is Brahman ’ we have to understand the highest 
Brahman — which the terra ‘ Brahman ’ denotes as the Self 
of the world — , and not the individual soul ; ‘ because there 
is taught what is known,* i.e. because the clause ‘All this is 
Brahman ’ — ^or which clause the term ‘ ' supplies 

the reason — refers to Brahman as something generally 
knowtu Since the world springs from Brahman, is merged* 
in Brahman, and depends on Brahman for its life, therefore* 
— as the text says — ‘ All this has its Self in Brahman ’ ; and 
this shows to us that what the text understands by Brah- 
man is that being from whifh, as generally known from the 
Ved&nta-texts, there proceed the creation, and so on, of 
the world. That the highest Brahman only, all-wise and 
supremely blessed, is the cause of the origin, &c., of the 
world, is declared in the section which begins, ‘ That from 
which these beings are born,’ &c., and which says further 
on, ‘he knew that Bliss is Brahman, for from bliss these 
beings are bom’ (Taitt. Up. Ill, 6 ); and analogously 
the text ‘ He is the cause, the lord of lords of the organs,’ 
&c. (5vet. Up. VI, 9 ), declares the highest Braltman to be 
the cause of the individual soul. Everywhere, in fact, the 
texts proclaim the causality of the highest Self only. As 
thus the world which springs from Brahman, is merged in 
it, and breathes through it, has its Self in Brahman, the 
identity of the two may properly be asserted ; and hence 
the text — the meaning of which i« ‘ Let a man meditate 
with calm mind on the highest Brahman of which the world 
is a mode, which has the world for its body, and which is 
the Self of the world first proves Brahman’s being the 
universal Self, and then enjoins meditation on it. The 
highest Brahman, in its causal condition as well as in its 
so-called ‘ effected ’ state, constitutes the Self of the world, 
for in the former it has for its body all sentient and non- 
sentient beings in their subtle form, and in the latter the 
same beings in their gross condition. Nor is there any 
contradiction between such identity widi the world 'on 
Brahman’s part, and ijie fact that Brahman treasures within 
itself glorious qualities antagonistic to all evil; for the. 
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imperfections adhering to the bodies, which are mere 
inodes of Brahman, do not affect Brahman itself to which 
the modes belong. Such identity rather proves for Brah- 
man supreme lordly power, and thus adds to its excel- 
lences. Nor, again, can it rightly be maintained that of 
the individual soul also^. identity with the world can be 
predicated ; for the soub being separate according to the 
bodies with which they are joined cannot be identical with 
each other. Even in the state of release, when the indi- 
vidual soul is not in any way limited, it does not possess 
that identity with the world on which there depends 
causality with regard to the world’s creation, sustentation, 
and reabsorption ; as will be declared in SAtra IV, 4, 17. 
Nor, finally, does the Pflrvapakshin improve his case by 
contending that the individual soul may be the cause of the 
creation, &c., of the world because it (viz. the soul) is due 
to karman ; for although the fact given as reason is true, 
all the same the Lord alone is the cause of the Universe. — 
All this proves that the being to which the text refers as 
Brahman is none other than the highest Self. 

This second alternative interpretation of the SOtra is 
preferred by most competent persons. The Vrrttik&ra, 
e. g. says, ‘ That Brahman which the clause “ All this is 
Brahman ” declares to be the Self of all is the Lord.’ 

2. And because the qualities meant to be stated 
are possible (in Brahman). 

The qualities about to be stated can belong to the 
highest Self only. ‘ Made of mind, having breath for its 
body,’ &c. ‘ Made of mind ’ means to be apprehended by 
a purified mind only. The highest S-.lf can be appre- 
hended only by a mind purified by meditation on that 
Self, such meditation being assisted by the seven means, 
viz. abstention, &c. (sec above, p. 17). This intimates that 
the highest Self is of pure goodness, precluding all evil, and 
therefore different in nature from everything else for by 
the impure minded impure objects only can be appre- 
hended.—* Having the vital breath for its body ’ means — 
being the supporter of all life in the world. To stand in 
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tbe relation of a body to something else, means to abide in 
that other thing, to be dependent on it, and to subserve it 
in a subordinate capacity, as we shall fully show later on. 
And all ‘vital breath’ or * life’ stands in that relation to 
the highest Self. 'Whose form is %ht’; Le. who b of 
supreme splendour, his form being a divine one of supreme 
mccelloice peculiar to him, and not consistii^ of the stuff 
of PrakfAL — ‘ Whose purposes are true ’ ; L e. whdse pur- 
poses realise themselves without any obstruction. ' Who 
is th<* (or “ of the ”) Self .of ether ’ ; i. e. who is of a delicate 
and transparent nature, like ether ; or who himself is the 
Self of ether, which is the causal substance of everything 
else ; or who shines forth him$elf and makes other things 
shine forth. — ‘ To whom all works belong'; i.e. he of whom 
the whole world is the work ; or he to whom all activities 
belong. — ‘ To whom all wishes belong ’ ; L e. he to whom all 
pure objects and means of desire and enjoyment belong. 
‘He to whom all odours and tastes belong’; i. e. he to 
whom there belong, as objects of enjoyment, all kinds of 
uncommon, special, perfect, supremely excellent odours 
and tastes ; ordinary smells and tastes being n^tived by 
another text, viz. ' That which is without soudd, without 
touch, without taste,’ &c. (Ka. Up. Ill, 15). — ‘ He who 
embraces all this ’ ; i. e. he who makes his own the whole 
group of glorious qualities enumerated. — ‘ He who does 
not speak,’ because, being in possession of all he could 
desire, he ‘ has no regard for anything ’ ; i.e. he who, in full 
possession of lordly power, esteems this whole world with 
all its creatures no higher than a blade of grass, and hence 
abides in silence. — Ail these qualities stated in the text 
can belong to the highest Self only. 

3. But, on account of impossibility, not the em- 
bodied soul. 

Those who fully consider this infinite multitude of 
exalted qualities will rect^ise that not even a shadow of 
them can belong to the individual soul — whether in the 
^te of bondage or that of release— which is a thing as 
insignificant- as a glow»worm and, through its cminexion 
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ndth a body, liable to the attacks of endless sufTeting’. It 
is not posable therefore to hold that the section under 
discussion should refer to the individual souL 

4. And because there is (separate) denotation of 
the object and the agent 

The clause ‘ When I ahall have departol from hence I 
shall obtain him ' denotes the highest Brahman as the 
object to be obtained, and the indiiddual soul as that 
which obtains it. This shows that the soul which obtains 
is the person meditating, and the' highest Brahman that ut 
to be obtained, the object of meditation : Brahman, there- 
fore, is something different from the attaining soul. 

5. On account of the difference of words. 

The clause ‘ That is the Self of me, within the heart ’ 
designates the embodied soul by means of a genitive form, 
while the object of meditation is exhibited in the nomina- 
tive case. Similarly, a text of die V4fasane3Hins, which 
treats of the. same topic, applies different terms to the 
embodied and the highest Seif, * Like a rice grain, or a 
barley grain, or a canary seed, or the kernel of a canary 
seed, thus" that golden Person is within the Self ’ ( 5 at. Br. 
X, 6, 3, 2). Here the locative form, ‘ within the Self,* 
denotes the embodied Self, and the nominative, ‘ that 
golden Person,’ the object to be meditated on. — ^AIl this 
proves the highest ‘^elf to be the object of meditation. 

6. And jon account of Smmi. 

‘ I dwell within the hearts of all, from me come memory 
and knowledge, as well as their loss ’ ; ' He who free from 
delusion knows me to be the highest Person ’ ; ‘ The Lord, 
O Ar^na, is seated in the heau't of all Beings, driving 
round by his mysterious power ail beings as if mounted on 
a machine; to him fly for refuge’ {Bha. Gi. XV, 15, 19 ; 
XVin, 61). These Smn'ti-texts show tll^ embodied soul 
to be the , meditating subject, and the highest Self the 
object of meditation. 

7. Should it be said that (the passage does) not 
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flwfcr to Brahman) on account of the smallness of 
iht abode, and on account of the denotation of that 
(viz, minuteness of the being meditated on) ; we 
i|% no, because (Brahman) has thus to be medi- 
tated upon, and because (in the same passage) it is 
said to be like ether. 

It might be contended that, as the text ' he is my Self 
within the heart * declares the being meditated on to dwell 
within a minute abode, viz. the heart; and as moreover 
another text — ‘ smaller than a grain of rice,* &c., declares it 
to be itself of minute size, that being cannot be the highest 
Self, but only the embodied soul. For other passages 
speak of the highest Self as unlimited, and of the embodied 
soul as having the size of the point of a goad (cp. e.g. 
Mu. Up. I, I, 6, and Svet. Up. V, 8). — This objection the 
SfltraVebuts by declaring that the highest Self is spoken of 
as such, i, e. minute, on account of its having to be medi- 
tated upon as such. Such minuteness does not, however, 
belong to its true nature; for in the same section it is 
distinctly declared to be infinite like ether — ‘ greater than 
the earth, greater than the sky, greater thaij heaven, 
greater thai\ all these worlds* {Kk, Up. Ill, 14, 3). This 
shows that the designation of the highest Self as minute is 
for the purpose of meditation only. — The connexion of the 
whole section then is as follows. The clause ‘ All this is 
Brahman ; let a man meditate with calm mind on this 
world as beginning, ending, and breathing in Brahman,* 
enjoinjs meditation on Brahman as being the Self of all, 
in so far as it is the cause of the origin and dcsti uction of 
all, and entering into all beings as their soul gives life to 
them^ The next clause, ‘Man is made of thought ; accord- 
ing as his thought is in this world, so will he be when he 
has departed this life,* declares the attainment of the 
desired object to depend on the nature of the meditation ; 
and the following clause, ‘Let him therefore fibrin the fol- 
lowing thought,* thereupon repeats the inj'mcliun with a 
view to the declaration of details. The clause ' He who 
consists of mind,* &c., up^to ‘ who is never surprised,* then 
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states the nature and qualities, of the being to be medi- 
tated upon, which are to be comprised in the meditation. 
Next, the clause ' He is my Self,’ up to ‘ the kernel of a 
canary seed,' declares that the highest Person, for the 
purpose of meditation, abides in the heart of the medi- 
tating devotee ; representing it as being itself minute, since 
the heart is minute. After this the clause ‘ He also is my 
Self,’ up to ‘ who is never surprised,’ describes those aspects 
of the being meditated upon as within the heart, which are 
to be attained by the devotee. Next, the words ‘this my 
Self within the heart is that Brahman ’ enjoins the reflection 
that the highest Brahman, as described before, is, owing to 
its supreme kindness, present in our hearts in order thereby 
to refresh and inspirit us. Then the clause j When I shall 
have departed from hence I shall obtain him ’ suggests the 
idea that there is a certainty of obtaining him on the basis 
of devout meditation ; and finally the clause ‘ He who has 
this faith has no doubt ’ declares that the devotee who is 
firmly convinced of his aim being attainable in the way 
described, will attain it beyond any doubt. — From all this 
it appears that the ‘ limitation of abode,' and the ‘ minute- 
ness ’ ascribed to Brahman, are merely for the purpose of 
meditation. 

8. Should it be said that there is attainment of 

\ 

fruition (of pleasure and pain) ; we reply, not so, on 
account of difference. 

But, if the highest Brahman is assumed to dwell within 
bodies, like the individual soul, it follows that, like the 
latter, it is subject to the experience of pleasure and pain, 
such experience springing from connexion with bodies! — 
Of this objection the SCitra disposes by remarking ‘ not so, 
on account of difference (of reason).’ P'or what is the 
cause of experiences, pleasurable or painful, is not the mere 
dwelling within a body, but rather the subjection to the 
influence of good and evil deeds; and such subjection is 
impossible in the case of the highest Self to which all e\'il 
is foreign. Comi>are the scriptural text ‘ One of the two 
eats.the sweet fruit, the other on? looks on without catii^ ’ 
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Wi^i then, if the h^hest Self is not an cnjoycr, we 
istttst condude that wherever fruition is referred to, the 
embodied soul only is meant I — Of this view the next adhi- 
karasra disposes. 

9. The eater (is the highest Self) on account of 
there being taken all that is movable and im- 
movable. 


We read in the Ka/iavalli (I, 2, 25), ‘ Who then knows 
where he is to whom the Bralimans and Kshattriyas are 
but food, and death itself a condiment ? ’ A doubt here 
arises whether the ‘ eater,' suggested by the words ‘ food 
and ‘ condiment,’ is the individual soul or the highest Self. 
— The individual soul, the Phrvapakshin maintains ; for 
all enjoyment presupposes works, and works belong to the 
individual soul only. — Of this view the Sfltra disposes. 
The ‘ eater ’ can be the highest Self only, because the 
taking, i. e. eating, of the whole aggregate of movable and 
immovable things can be predicated of that Self only. 
‘ Eating ' does not here mean fruition dependent pn work, 
but rather the act of reabsorption of the world on the part 
of the highest Brahman, i. e. Visb«u, who is the cause of 
the origination, subsistence, and final destruction of the 
universe. This appears from the fact that Vishnu is 
mentioned in the same section, ‘ He reaches the end of his 
journey, and that is the highest place of Vishnu ’ (Ka. Up. 
I, 3, 9). Moreover the clause ‘ to whom death is a condi- 
ment ’ shows that by the Brahmans and Kshattriyas, men- 
tioned in the text, we have to understand the whole 
universe of moving and non-moving things, viewed as 
things to be consumed by the highest Self. For a condi- 
ment is a thing which, while itself being eaten, causes other 
things to be eaten ; the meaning of the passage, thrarfore, 
is that while death itself is consumed, being a condimoit 
as it were, there is at the same time eaten whatever is 
flavoured or made palatable by death, and that is the 
entire world of beings in ^hich the Brahmans and Kshat- 



triyw ImW tlie {branoit fiiace. Now sudi eating trf coune 
U ilcsb:«etb>n or reabsorptioa, and hence such enjoyment^ 
meaniof genera! nab®orption~can belong to the highest 
Sdfooly* 

10. And on atxount of the topic of the whole 
section. 

Moreover the lughest Brahman constitutes the topic of 
the entire section. Cp. ‘ The wfw who knows the Self as 
great and omnipresent does not grieve ' (Ka. Up. I, %, %%) ; 
* That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by under- 
standing, nor by much learning. He whom the Self 
chooses, by him the Self can be gained ; the Self chooses 
him as his own ’ (I, a, a,^). — Moreover, the clause (forming 
part of the text under discussion), ‘ Who knows him (i. e. the 
being which constitutes the topic of the section) where he 
is ?’ clearly shows that we have to recognise here the Self 
of which it had previously been said that it b hard to 
know unless it assists us with its grace. 

To this conclusion a new objection presents itself.— 
Further; on. in the same Upanishad (I, 3, 1) we meet with 
the followii^ text: ‘ There are two, drinking their reward in 
the world of their own works, entered into the cave, dwell- 
ing on the highest summit ; those who know Brahman call 
them shade and light, likewise those householders who 
perform the Triwa/tiketa-sacrifice.’ Now this text clearly 
refers to ^he individual soul whiph enjoys the reward of 
its works, together with an associate coupled to it. And 
this associate is either the vital breath, or the organ of 
knowledge (buddhi). For the drinking of ‘rfta’ is the 
enjoyment of the fruit of works, and such enjoyment does 
not suit the highest Self. The buddhi, or the vital breath, 
on the other hand, which are instruments of the enjoying 
embodied soul, may somehow be brought into cemnexion 
with the enjoyment of the fruit of works. As the text is 
thus seen to refer to the embodied soul coupled with some 
associate, we infer, on the ground of the two texts bdoi^- 
ing to one section, that also the ' cater ’ described in the 
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former text is none other than the individual soul. — To this 
objection the next Slltra replies. 

1 1. The ' two entered into the cave ’ are the two 
Selfs ; on account of this being seen. 

The two, entered into the cave and drinking their reward, 
are neither the embodied soul together with the vital 
breath, nor the embodied soul together with the buddhi ; 
it is rather the embodied Self and the highest Self which 
are designated by those terms. For this is seen, i. e. it is 
seen that in that section the individual Self and the highest 
Self only are spoken of as entered into the cave. To the 
highest Self there refers I, 2, ‘ The wise who by medi- 

tation on his Self recognises the Ancient who is difficult to 
see, who has entered into the dark, who is hidden in the 
cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, he indeed leaves 
joy and sorrow far behind.’ And to the individual soul 
there refers I, 4, 7, ‘ Who is together w'ilh the vital breath, 
who is Aditi, who is made of the deities, who entering into 
the cave abides therein, who was born variously through 
the elements.’ Aditi here means the individual sou! which 
enjoys (atti) the fruits of its works ; which is associated 
with the vital breath ; which is made of the deities, i. e. 
whose enjoyment is dependent on the different sense- 
organs ; which abides in the hollow of the heart ; and 
which, being connected with the elementary substances, 
earth, and so on, is born in various forms— human, divine, 
&c. — That the text speaks of the two Selfs as drinking their 
reward (while actually the individual soul only does so) is 
to be understood in the same way as the phrase ‘there 
go the umbrella-bearers’ (one of whom only carries the 
umbrella). Or else we may account for this on the ground 
that both are agents with'^egard to the drinking, in so far 
as the ‘ drinking ’ individual soul is caused to drink by the 
highest Self. 

12. And on account of distinctive qualities. 

Everywhere in that section we meet with statements of 
distinctive attributes of the two Selfs, the highest Self 
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being represented as the object of meditation and attain* 
ment, and the individual Self, as the meditating and 
attaining subject. The passage ‘ When he has known and 
understood that which is bom from Brahman, the intelll* 
gent, to be divine and venerable, then he obtains everlast- 
ing peace' (I, i, 17) refers to the meditating individual soul 
which recc^ises itself as being of the nature of Brahman. 
On the other hand, I, 3, ‘ That which is a bridge for 
sacrificers, the highest imperishable Brahman for those who 
wish to cross over to the fearless shore, the Ni^iketa, may 
we be able to know that,’ refers to the highest Self as the 
object of meditation ; ‘ Nd>tiketa ’ here meaning that which 
is to be reached through the NMiketa-rite. Again, the 
passage ‘ Know the Self to be sitting in the chariot and 
the body to be the chariot ’ (1. 3, 3) refers to the meditating 
individual soul; and the verse, I, 3, 9, ‘But he who has 
understanding for his charioteer, and holds the reins of the 
mind, he reaches the end of his journey, and that is the 
highest place of Vish«u,’ refers to the embodied and the 
highest Selfs as that which attains and that which is to be 
attained. And in the text under discussion also (I, 3, 1), 
the two' Selfs are distinctly designated as light and shade, 
the one being ail-knowing, the other devoid of knowledge. 

But, a new objection is raised, the initial passage, I, i, 20, 

‘ That doubt which there is when a man is dead — some 
saying, he is ; others, he is not,’ clearly asks a question as 
to the true nature of the individual soul, and we hence 
conclude* that that soul forms the topic of the whole 
chapter.— Not so, wc reply. That question does not spring 
from any doubt as to the existence or non-existence of the 
soul apart from the body ; for if this were so the two first 
boons chosen by Na/’iketas would be unsuitable. For the 
story runs as follows : When the sacrifice offered by the 
father of NaiHketas — at which all the poss^ions of the 
sacrificer were to be given to the priests — is drawing 
towards its close, the boy, feeling afraid that some deficiency 
on the part of the gifts might render the sacrifice unavail- 
ii^, and dutifully wishing to render his father’s sacrifice 
complete by giving Ws own person also, repeatedly aste 
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Ms father, ‘ And to iivhom will you give me ’ ? The father, 
irritated by the boy’s persistent questioning, gives an angry 
reply, and in consequence of this the boy goes to the 
pi^bce of Yama, and Yama being absent, stays there for 
three days without eating. Yama on his return is alarmed 
at this neglect of hospitality, and wishing to make up for 
it allows him to choose three boons. Na^iketas, thereupon, 
full of faith and piety, chooses as his first boon that his 
father should foigive him. Now it is clear that conduct of 
this kind would not be possible in the case of one not 
convinced of the soul having an existence independent of 
the body. For his second boon, again, he chooses the 
knowledge of a sacrificial fire, which has a result to be 
experienced only by a soul that has departed from the 
body; and this choice also can clearly be made only by 
one who knows that the soul is something different from 
the body. When, therefore, he chooses for his third boon 
the clearing up of his doubt as to the existence of the soul 
after death (as stated in v. 20), it is evident that his ques- 
tion is prompted by the desire to acquire knowledge of the 
true nature of the highest Self — which knowledge has 
the form of meditation on the highest Self — , and b/ means 
thereof, knowledge of the true nature of final Release which 
consists in obtaining the highest Brahman. The passage, 
therefore, is not concerned merely with the problem as to 
the separation of the soul from the body, but rather with 
the problem of the Self freeing itself from all bondage 
whatever — the same problem, in fact, with which another 
scriptural passage also is concerned, viz. ‘ When he has 
departed there is no more knowledge* (Br?. Up. 11 , 4, la). 
The full purport of Na^iketas’ question, therefore, is as 
follows : When a man qualified for Release has died and 
thus freed himself from all bondage, there arises a doubt 
as to his existence or non-e.xistence — a doubt due to the 
disagreement of philosophers as to the true nature of 
Release ; in order to clear up this doubt I wish to learn 
from thee the true nature of the state of Relea8c.--Philo- 
sophers, indeed, hold many widely differing opinions as to 
Vhat constitutes Release. Some hold that the Self is con- 
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stituted by consciousness only, and that Relc^ consists in 
the total destruction of this essential nature of the Self. 
Others, white holding the same opinion as to the nature of 
the Self, de6nc Release as the passing away of Nescience 
(avidy4). Others hold that the Self is in hsclf non-sentient, 
like a stone, but possesses, in the state of bondage, certain 
distinctive qualities, such as knowledge, and so on. Release 
then consists in the total removal of all these qualities, the 
Self remaining in a state of pure isolation (kaivalya). 
Others, again, who Acknowledge a highest Self free from ail 
imperfection, maintain that through connexion with limit- 
ing adjuncts that Self enters on the condition of an indi-» 
vidual soul ; Release then means the pure existence of 
the highest Self, consequent on the passing away of the 
limiting adjuncts. Thos ;, however, who understand the, 
VedAnta, teach as follows: There is a highest Brahman 
which is the .sole cause of the entire universe, which is 
antagonistic to all evil, whose essential nature is infinite 
knowledge and blessedness, which comprises within itself 
numberless auspicious qualities of supreme excellence, 
which is different in nature from all other beings, and which 
constitutes the inner Self of all. Of this Brahman, the indi- 
vidual sotils — whose true nature is unlimited knowledge, 
and whose only es.scntial attribute is the intuition of the 
supreme Self — arc modes, in so far, namely, as they con- 
stitute its body. The true nature of these souls is. how- 
ever, obscured by Nescience, i. c. the influence of the 
beginningiess chain of works ; and by Re/eas^ then we have 
to understand that intuition of the highest Self, which is 
the natural state of the individual souls, and w'hich follows 
on the destruction of Nescience. — When Na>Hketas desires 
Yama graciously to teach him the true nature of Release 
and the means to attain it, Yama at first tests him by 
dwelling on the difficulty of comprehending Release, and 
by tempting him with various worldly enjoyments. But 
having in this way recogni^ the boy’s thorough fitness, 
he in the end instructs him as to the kind of meditation on 
the highest Self which constitutes knowledge of the highest 
Reality, as to the nature of Release — which consists in 
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reaching the abode, of the highest Self—, and as to all the 
required details. This instruction begins, I, 2, 12, ‘The 
Ancient one who is difficult to see,’ &c., and extends up to 

3 » 9 » * *uid that is the highest place of Vishwu.’ — It thus 
is an established conclusion that the ‘ eater ’ is no other 
than the highest Self. — Here terminates the adhikara>ra of 
‘ the eater.* 

13. (The Person) within the eye (is the highest 
Self) on account of suitability. 

The ATj^andc^as have the following text : ‘ The Person 
that is seen within the eye, that is the Self. This is the 
immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman ’ (A'A. Up. IV, 15, i). 
The doubt here arises whether the person that is here 
spoken of as abiding within the eye is the reflected Self, or 
some divine being presiding over the sense of sight, or the 
embodied Self, or the highest Self. — It is the reflected Self, 
the Piirvapakshin maintains ; for the text refers to the 
person seen as something well known, and the expression, 
‘is seen,’ clearly refers to something di'ectly perceived. 
Or it may be the individual soul, for that also may be 
referred to as something well known, as it is in* special 
connexion with the eye: people, by looking into the open 
eye of a person, determine whether the living soul remains 
in him or is departing. Or else we may assume that the 
Person .seen within the eye is some particular divine being, 
on the strength of the scriptural text, B; r Up. V, 5, 2, ‘ He 
(the, person seen within the sun) rests with his rays in him 
(the person within the eye).’ Any of these beings may 
quite suitably be referred to as something well known. — 
Of these alternatives the Siltra disposes by declaring that 
the Person within the eye is the highest Self. For the 
text goes on to say about the Person seen within the eye, 

‘ They call him SawyadvSma, for all blessings go> towards 
him He is also VAroan}, for he leads all blessings. He is 
also Bhimani, for he shines in all worlds.’ And all these 
attributes can be reconciled with the highest Self only. 

14. And on account of the statement as to abode, 

and so on. * 
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Abiding within the eye, ruling the eye, usd so on afle 
predicated, by scripture of the highest Self MOo^y> viz. in 
B«. Up. Ill, 7, 18, *He who dwells wichin'tbe eye, who 
rules the eye within.’ We therefore recognise that highest 
Self in the text, ‘That Person which is seen within tlie 
eye.’ The aj^ument founded on reference to ‘something 
well known ’ thus suits the highest Self very well ; and also 
the clause which denotes immediate perception (‘ is seen *) 
appears quite suitable, since the highest Self is directly 
intuited by persons practising mystic concentration of 
mind (Yc^a). 

1 5. And on account of the text referring only to 
what is characterised by pleasure. 

The Person abiding within the eye is the highest Person, 
for the following reason also. The topic of the whole 
section is Brahman characterised by delight, as indicated 
in the parage ‘ Ka (pleasure) is Brahman, Kha (ether) is 
Brahman’ (/fA. Up. IV, 10,5). To that same Brahman 
the passage under discussion (‘ The Person that is seen in 
the eye ’) refers for the purpose of enjoining first a place 
with which Brahman is to be connected in meditation, and 
secondly some special qualities — such as comprising and 
leading all blessings — to be attributed to Brahman in 
meditation. — The word ‘only’ in the SCltra indicates the 
independence of the argument set forth. 

But — an objection is raised — between the Brahman intro* 
duced in the passage ‘Ka is Brahman,’&c.,and the text under 
discussion there intervenes the vidyA of the Fires (ATA. 
Up. IV, 11-13), "’d hence Brahman does not readily 
connect itself with our passage. For the text says that 
after the Fires had taught Upakotala the knowledge of 
Brahman (‘ Breath is Brahman, Ka is Brahman,' &c.), tliey 
taught him a meditation on themselves (‘After that the 
Girhapatya fire taught him,’ &c., AT A. Up. IV, 11, i). And 
this knowledge of the Fires cannot be considered a mere^ 
subordinate part of the knowledge of Brahman, for the 
text dedares that it has special fruits of its own — viz. 
the attainment of a ripe old age .and posperous descen- 

T 
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4ants, &c.-— which are not comprised in the results of the 
knowledge of Brafanun, but rather opposed to them in 
naturc.~To this we make the following reply. As both 
passages fvir. IV, xo, 5, * Breath is Brahman,’ &c. ; and 
IV, t, * this is Brahman ’) contain the word Brahman, 
and as from the words of the Fires, * the teacher will tell 
you the way,’ it follows that the knowledge of Brahman is 
not complete before that way has been taught, we deter- 
mine that the knowledge of the Fires which stands between 
the two sections of the knowledge of Brahman is a mere 
subordinate member of the latter. This also appears from 
the fact that the Gdrhapatya fire begins to instruct Upakorala 
only after he has been introduced into the knowledge of 
Brahman. Upakorala moreover complains that he is full 
of sorrows (I, 10, 3), and thus shows himself to be con- 
scious of all sufferings incidental to human life — birth, 
old age, death, &c. — which result from man being troubled 
by manifold desires for objects other than the attainment 
of Brahman ; when therefore the Fires conclude their 
instruction by combining in saying, ‘ This, O friend, is the 
knowledge of us and the knowledge of the Self which we 
impart to thee,* it is evident that the vidy& of the Fires has 
to be taken as a suTiordinate member of the knowledge of 
the Self whose only fruit is Release. And from this it 
follows that the statement of the results of the Agnividyi 
has to be taken (not as an injunction of results — phalavidhi 
— but) merely as an arthavAda (cp. Pft. Mi. Sil. IV, 3, 1). 
It, moreover, is by no means true that the text mentions 
such fruits of the Agnividyd as would be opposed to final 
Release ; all the fruits mentioned suit very well the case 
of a person qualified for Release. ‘ H e destroys sin ’ 
(ATi. Up. IV, II, 3 ; 12, 2; 13, 2), i. e. he destroys all evil 
works standing in the way of the attainment of Brahman. 
‘ He obtains the world,’ i. e. all impeding evil works having 
been destroyed he obtains the world of Brahman. ‘ He 
reaches his full age,’ i. e. he fully reaches that age which 
is required for the completion of meditation on Brahman. 
‘He lives long,’ i. e. he lives unassaiied by afflictions until 
be rejxcbes Br^man. ‘His descendants do not perish,’ 
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1. e. his pupils, aiad their pupils, as well as his sous, grande 
sons,- &C., do not perish ; L e. the3r are all Imowers of 
Brahman, in agreement with what another text declares 
to be the reward of knowledge of Brahman—' la his 
family no one is bom ignorant of Brahman’ (Mu. Up. Ill, 

2, 9). 'We guard him in this world and the other,’ i.e. 
we Fires guard him from all troubles until he reaches 
Brahmaa — ^The AgpividyA thus being a member of the 
Brahmavidyi, there is no reason why the Brahman 
introduced in the earlier part of the Brahmatidyd should 
not be connected with the latter part — the function of 
this latter part being to enjoin a place of meditation 
(Brahman being meditated on as the Person within the 
eye), and some special qualities of Brahman to be included 
in the meditation. — But (an objection is raised) as the 
Fires tell Upakorala ‘ the teacher will tell you the way,’ 
we conclude that the teacher has to give information as 
to the way to Brahman only ; how then can his teaching 
refer to the place of meditation and the special qualities 
of Brahman? — We have to connder, we reply, in what 
connexion the Fires address those words to Upakorala. 
His teacher having gone on a journey without having 
imparted to him the knowledge of Brahman, and Upakosata 
being dejected on that account, the sacred fires of his 
teacher, well pleased with the way in which Upakosala had 
tended them, and wishing to cheer him up, impart to him 
the general knowledge of the nature of Brahman and the 
subsidiary knowledge of the Fires. But remembering 
that, as scripture says, ‘the knowledge acquired from 
a teacher is best,' and hence considering it advisable that 
the teacher himself should instruct Upakorala as to the 
attributes of the highest Brahman, the place with which 
it is to be connected in meditation and the way leading to 
it, they tell him * the teacher will tell you the way,’ the 
‘ way ’ connoting everything that remains to be taught by 
the teacher. In agreement herewith the teacher — having 
first said, ‘ I will tel! you this ; and as water does not cling 
to a lotus leaf, so no evil clings to one who knows it ’ 
— instructs him about Brahman • fis possessing certain 
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ao^'ciaua ittributes, and to be meditated upon as abiding 
within the eye, and about the way leading to Brahman* — 
It is thus a settled conclusion that the text under discussion 
refers to that Brahman which was introduced in the passage 
* Ka is Brahman/ and that hafice the Person abiding within 
the eye is the highest Self* 

But-^n objection is raised— how do you know that the 
pass^e ‘ Ka (pleasure) is Brahman, Kha (ether) is Brah* 
man* really refers to the highest Brahman, so as to be 
able to interpret on that basis the text about the Person 
within the eye ? It is a more obvious interpretation to 
t;ake the passage about Ka and Kha as enjoining a medi- 
tation ofi Brahman viewed under the form of elemental 
ether and of ordinary worldly^ pleasure. This interpretation 
would, moreover, be in agreement with other similarly 
worded texts (which are generally understood to enjoin 
meditation on Brahman in a defim'tc form), such as ‘ Name 
is Brahman/ * Mind is Brahman/ 

i6. For that very reason that (ether) is Brahman. 

Because the clause ^ What is Ka the same is Kha * speaks 
of ether as characterised by pleasure, the ether which is 
denoted by ' Kha ' is no other than the highest Brahman. 
To explain* On the Fires declaring ‘ Breath is Brahman, 
Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman/ Upako^ala says, ‘I 
understand that breath is Brahman, but I do not understand 
Ka and Kha/ The meaning of this is as follows. The 
Fires cannot speak of meditation on Brahman under the 
form of breath and so on, because they are engaged in 
giving instruction to me, who am afraid of birth, old age, 
death, &c., and desirous of final Release. What they 
declare to me therefore is meditation on Brahman itself. 
Now here Brahman is exhibited in co-ordination with 
certain well-known things, breath and so on. That Brahman 
should be qualified by co-ordination with breath is suitable, 
either from the point of view of Brahman having the attri- 
bute of supporting the world, or on account of Brahman 
being the ruler of breath, which stands to it in the relation 
of a body. Hence Upakoiala says, * I understand that 
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breath is Brahman/ With regard to pleasure and ether, 
on the other hand, there arises the question whether they 
are exhibited in the relation of qualifying attributes of 
Brahman on the ground of their forming the body of 
Brahman, and hence being ruled by it, or whether the two 
terms arc meant to determine each other, and thus to 
convey a notion of the true nature of Brahman being con- 
stituted by supreme delight. On the former alternative 
the declaration of the Fires would only state that Brahman 
is the ruler of the elemental ether and of all delight de- 
pending on the sense-organs, and this would give no notion 
of Brahman's true nature; on the latter alternative the 
Fires would declare that unlimited delight constitutes 
Brahman’s true nature. In order to ascertain which of 
the two meanings has to be taken, Upako.yala therefore 
says, ‘ I do not understand Ka and Kha/ The Fires, com- 
prehending what is in his mind, thereupon reply, * What is 
Ka the same is Kha, what is Kha the same is Ka,’ which 
means that the bliss which constitutes Brahman s nature 
is unlimited. The same Brahman therefore which has 
breath for its attribute because breath constitutes its body, 
is of the n^iturc of unlimited bliss ; the text therefore adds, 
‘They taught him that (viz. Brahman) as breath and as 
ether/ What the text,* Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman,’ 
teaches thus is Brahman as consisting of unlimited bliss, 
and this Brahman is resumed in the subsequent text about 
the Person seen within the eye. That Person therefore 
is the highest Self. 

1 7, And on account of the statement of the way 
of him who has heard the Upanishads. 

Other scriptural texts give an account of the way — the 
first station of which is light — that leads up to the highest 
Person, without any subsequent return, the soul of him 
who has read the Upanishads, and has thus acquired 
a knowledge of the true nature of the highest Self, Now 
this same way is described by the teacher to Upakoi^ala 
in connexion with the instruction as to the Person in the 
eye, * They go to light, from light to day/ &c This also 
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Il^ves that fhit Person within the Qre is the highest 
Self. 

18. Not any other, on account of non-permanency 
' 6 { abode, and of impos«bifity, 

As the reflected Self and the other Selfs mentioned by 
the Pfiiyapaksbin do not necesnarily abide within the eye, 
and a* conditionless immortidity and the other qualities 
(ascribed in the text to the Pmson \rithin the eye) cannot 
possibly belong to them, the Person within the eye cannot 
be any Self other than the highest Sdf. Of the reflected 
Self it cannot be said that it permanently abides within 
the eye, for its presence there depends on the nearness 
to the eye of another person; The embodied Self again 
has its seat within the heart, which is the root of all sense- 
organs, so as to assist thereby the activities of the different 
senses ; it cannot therefore abide within the eye. And 
with r^^rd to the divinity the text says that ‘he rests 
with his rays in him, i. e. the eye ’ : this implies that the 
divine being may preside over the organ of sight although 
itself abiding in another place ; it does not therefore abide 
in the eye. Moreover, non-conditioned immojtality and 
similar qualities cannot belong to any of these three Selfs. 
The Person seen within the eye therefore is the highest 
Self. 

We have, under Sil. I, a, 14, assumed as proved that the 
abiding within the eye and ruling the eye, which is referred 
to in Bn. Up. I II, 7, 18 (‘ He who dwells in the eye,’ &c.), can 
belong' to the highest Self only, and have on that basis 
proved that the Self within the eye is the highest Self. 
— Here terminates the adhikarana of that ‘within.’ — ^The 
ne^t Shtra now proceeds to prove that assumption. 

1 9. The internal Ruler (referred to) in the clauses 
with respect to the gods, with res[)ect to the 
worlds, &c. (is the highest Self), because the attri- 
butes of that are designated. 

'The Vijgasancyins, of the K 4 «va as well as the 
Iffldfaimndina branch, have the following text: ‘He who 
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dwelling in the eArth is within the earth, whom the earth 
does not know, whose body the earth is, who rules the 
earth within, he is thy ^elf, the ruler within, the Immortal.’ 
The text thereupon extends this teaching as to a being 
that dwells in things, is within them, is not known by them, 
has them for its body and rules them ; in the first place to 
all divine beings, viz. water, fire, sky, air, sun, the regions, 
moon, stars, ether, darkness, light ; and next to all material 
beings, viz. breath, speech, eye, ear, mind, skin, knowledge, 
seed— closing each section with the words, ‘ He is thy Self, 
the ruler within, the Immortal.’ The M^dhyandinas, how- 
ever, have three additional sections, viz, ‘ He who dwells 
in all worlds,’ &c. ; ‘ He who dwells in all Vedas,’ &c ; 
* He who dwells in ail sacrifices ’ ; and, moreover, in place 
of ‘He who dwells in knowledge’ (vi^«4na) they read 
‘ He who dwells in the Self.’ — A doubt here arises whether 
the inward Ruler of these, texts be the individual Self or 
the highest Self. 

The individual Self, the Pflrvapakshin mainteins. For 
in the supplementary passage (which follows upon the text 
considered so far) the internal Ruler is called the ‘ seer ’ 
and ‘ heater,’ t. e. his knowledge is said to depend on the 
sense-organs, and this implies the view that the ‘seer’ only 
(i. e. the individual soul only) is the inward Ruler ; and 
further the clause ‘ There is no other seer but he ’ negatives 
any other seer. 

This view is set aside by the Sfltra. The Ruler within, 
who is spoken of in the clauses marked in the text by the 
terms ‘with respect of the gods,' ‘with respect of the 
worlds,’ &c., is the highest Self free from all evil, N4r4yana. 
The Sntra purposely joins the two terms * with respect to 
the gods ’ and * with respect to the worlds ’ in order to 
intimate that, in addition to the clauses referring to the 
gods and beings (bhflta) exhibited by the K4«va-text, the 
M4dhyandina-text contains additional clauses .-eferring to 
the worlds, Vedas, &c. The inward^Ruler spoken of. in 
both these sets of passages the highest Self ; h>r attri- 
butes of that Self are declared in the ftxt. '*or it is 
a clear attribute of the h^hest Sell tnat being one only 
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it rules all worlds, all Vedas, all divine beings, and so on. 
Uddilaka asks, ‘ Dost thou know that Ruler within who 
within rules this world and the other world and all beings? 
^'C. — tell How that Ruler within ’ ; and Y4f«avall<ya replies 
V ith the long passus, ‘ He who dwells in the earth,' &c., 
describing the Ruler within as him who, abiding within all 
worlds, all beings, all divinities, all Vedas, and all sacrifices, 
rules them from within and constitutes their Self, they in 
turn constituting his body. Now this is a position which 
can belong Wrnone else but the highest Person, who is 
all-knowing, and all whose purposes immediately realise 
themselves. That it is the highest Self only which rules 
over all and is the Self lof all, other Upanishad-texts 
also declare ; cp. e. g. ‘ EnteVed within, the ruler of 
creatures, the Self of all ’ ; ‘ Having sent forth this he 
entered into it. Having entered it he became sat and 
tyat,’ &c. (Taitt. Up. II, 6). Similarly the text from the 
SubAla-Up., which begins, 'there was not anything here 
in the beginning,’ and extends up to ‘ the one God, 
Nirftya«a,’ shows that it is the highest Brahman only 
which rules all, is the Self of all, and has all beings for its 
body. Moreover, essential immortality (which, the text 
ascribes to the Ruler within) is an attribute of the highest 
Self only. — Nor must it be thought that the power of 
seeing and so on that belongs to the highest Self is 
dependent on sense-organs ; it rather results immediately 
from its essential nature, since its omniscience and power 
to realise its purposes are due to its own being only. In 
agreement herewith scripture says, ‘ He sees without eyes, 
he hears without ears, without hands and iect he grasps 
and hastes’ ( 5 vet. Up. Ill, 19). What terms such as 
‘seeing’ and ‘ hearing’ .really denote is not kno vledge in 
so far as produced by the eye and ear, but the intuitive 
presentation of colour and sound. In the case of the 
'individual soul, whose essentially intclligising nature is 
obscured by karman, such intuitive knowledge arises only 
through the mediation of the sense-organs ; in the case of 
the highest Self, on the other hand, it springs from its own 
nature.— Again, the clause ‘ there is no other seer out he ’ 
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means that there is no seer other than the seer and ruler 
described in the preceding clauses* To explain. The 
clauses * whom the earth does not know/ &c,, up to ^ whom 
the Self docs not know * mean to say that the Ruler within 
rules without being perceived by the earth, Self, and the 
other beings which he rules. This is confirmed by the 
subsequent clauses, / unseen but a seer/ ‘unheard but 
a hearer/ &c. And the next clauses, ‘ there is no other 
seer but he/ &c,, then mean to negative that there is any 
other being which could be viewed as the ruler of that 
Ruler. Moreover, the clauses * that is the Self of thee/ 

‘ He is the Self of thee’ exhibit the individual Self in the 
genitive form (‘ of thee *), and thus distinguish it from the 
Ruler within, who is declared to be their Self. 

20. And not that which Smr^ti assumes, on ac- 
count of the declaration of qualities not belonging 
to that ; nor the embodied one. 

‘That which Smnti assumes' is the Pradhana; the ‘em* 
bodied one’ is the individual soul. Neither of these can be 
the Ruler within, since the text states attributes which 
cannot possibly belong to either. For there is not even 
the shadow of a possibility that essential capability of 
seeing and ruling all things, and being the Self of all, and 
immortality should belong either to the non-sentient 
Pradhijtna or to the individual soul. — The last two Sutras 
have declared that the mentioned qualities belong to 
the highest Self, while they do not belong to the indi- 
vidual soul. The next Sfitra supplies a new, independent 
argument. 

21 . For both also speak of it as something 
different 

Both, i.c. the M^idhyandinas as well as the K^//vas, dis- 
tinguish in their texts the embodied soul, together with 
speech and other non-intelligcnt things, from the Ruler 
within, representing it as an object of his rule. The 
M&dhyandinas read, * He who dwells in the Self, whom the 
Self does not know/ &c.; the K&«vas, *He who dwells 
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within understandii^,’ fitc. The declaration of the indi- 
vidual Self being ruled by the Ruler within implies of 
course the declaration of the former being different from 
the latterr 

The a>ncluaon from all this is that the Ruler within is 
a being different from the individual soul, viz. the highest 
Self free from all evil, NArAyawa. — Here terminates the 
adhikarawa of ' the internal Ruler.’ 

22. That which possesses the qualities of in- 
visibDity, &c., on account of the declaration of 
attributes. 

The Atharvawikas read in their text, ’ The higher know- 
ledge is that by which that Indestructible is apprehended. 
That which is invisible, unseizable, without origfin and 
qualities, &:c., that it is which the wise regard as the source 
of all beings ’ ; and further on, ‘ That which is higher than 
the high Imperishable’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 5, 6; II, i, 2 ). The 
doubt here arises whether the Indestructible, possessing the 
qualities Of imperceptibility, &c., and that which is higher 
than the Indestructible, should be taken to denote the Pra- 
dhfhia and the soul of the Sdhkhyas, or whether bgth denote 
the highest Self. — The Pflrvapakshin maintains the former 
alternative. For, he says, while in the text last discussed 
there is mentioned a special attribute of an intelligent being, 
viz. in the clause 'unseen but a seer,’ no similar attribute Is 
stated in the former of the two texts under discussion, and 
the latter text clearly describes the collective jndividual 
soul, which is higher than the imperishable Pradhina, which 
itfelf is higher than all its effects. The reasons for this 
decision are as follows : — Colour and so on reside in the 
grosiS forms of non-intelligent matter, viz. the elements, 
earth, and so on. When, therefore, visibility and so on are 
expressly n^atived, such negation suggests a non-sentient 
thing cognate to earth, &c., but of a subtle kind, and such 
a thing is no other than the PradhAna. And as something 
higher than this Pradh^na there are kiibwn the collective 
soyls only, under whose guidance the Pradhtoa gives 
birth to all its effects, froqi the so-called Mahat downwards 
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to individual things. This interpretation is confirmed by 
tile comparieons set forth in the next doka, 'As the spider 
sends forth and draws in its threads, as plants spring from 
the earth, as hair grows on the head and body <k the living 
man, thus does evetything arise here from the Inde- 
structible.’ The section therefore is concerned only with 
the Pradh&na and the individual soul. 

This primi facie view is set aside by the SAtra. That 
which possesses invisibility and the other qualities stated in 
the text, and that which is higher than the high In- 
destructible, is no other than the highest Self. For the 
text declares attributes which belong to the highest Self 
only, viz. in I, 1, 9, ‘ He who knows all, cognises all,’ &c. 
Let us shortly consider the connexion of the text The 
passage beginning * the higher knowledge is that by which 
the Indestructible is apprehended ' declares an inde- 
structible being possessing the attributes of invisibility and 
so on. The clause ‘everything arises here from the 
Indestructible ’ next declares that from that being all things 
originate. Next the rioka, ‘ He who knows all and cognises 
all,’ predicates of that Indestructible which is the source of 
all being;, omniscience, and similar qualities. And finally 
the text, ‘ That which is higher than the high Indestructible,’ 
characterises that same being — which previously had been 
called invisible, the source of beings, indestructible, ail- 
knowing, &c — as the highest of ail. Hence it is evident 
that in the text ‘ higher than the high Indestructible ’ the 
term ' indestructible ’ does not denote the invisible, &c. 
Indestructible, which is the chief topic of the entire section ; 
for there can of course be nothing higher than that which, 
as being all-knowing, the source of all,-&c., is itself higher 
than anything else. The ‘ Indestructible’ in that text there- 
fore denotes the elements in their subtle condition. 

23. Not the two others, on account of distinction 
and statement of difference. 

The section distinguishes the indestructible being, which 
b the source of all, &c., from the Pradh&na as well as the 
individual soul, in so far, namely^ as it undertakes to prove 
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tWt by the cognition of one thing everything is known; 
and it moreover, In passages such as ' higher than the high 
Indestructible,* explicitly states the difference of the inde- 
structible being from those other two. — The text first relates 
that Brahm& told the knowledge of Brahman, which is the 
foundation of the knowledge of all, to his eldest son 
Atharvan : this introduces the knowledge of Brahman as 
the topic of the section. Then, the text proceeds, in order 
to obtain this knowledge of Brahman, which had been 
handed down through a succession of teachers to Angiras, 
^aunaka approached Angiras respectfully and asked him : 

* What is that through which, if known, all this is known ? ' 
i. e. since all knowledge is founded on the knowledge of 
Brahman, he enquires after the nature of Brahman. An- 
giras replies that he who wu'shes to attain Brahman must 
acquire two kinds of knowledge, both of them having 
Brahman for their object : an indirect one which springs 
from the study of the i-istras, viz the Veda. 5 iksh^, Kalpa, 
and so on, and a direct one which springs from concentrated 
meditation (yoga). The latter kind of knowledge is the 
means of obtaining Brahman, and it is of the nature of 
devout meditation (bhakti), as characterised in the text 

* He whom the Self chooses, by him the Self can be gained * 
(III, a, 3). The means again towards this kind of know- 
ledge is such knowledge as is gained from sacred tradition, 
assisted by abstention and the other six auxiliary means 
(see above, p. 17); in agreement with the text/ Him the 
Br^hma«as seek to know by the study of the Veda, by 
sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by fasting’ (IW Up. IV, 4, 
22). — Thus the Reverend Par^j-ara also says, ‘ The cause of 
attaining him is knowledge and work, and knowledge is 
twbfold, according as it is based on sacred tradition or 
springs from discrimination/ The Mu//^/aka-text refers to 
the inferior kind of knowledge in the passage ' the lower 
Knowledge is the /?/g-vcda,* &c., up to 'and the dharma- 
j^stras ’ ; this knowledge is the means towards the intuition 
of Brahman ; while the higher kind of knowledge, which is 
called ‘upilsana/ has the character of devout meditation, 
(bhakti), and consists in ^direct intuition of Brahman, is 
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referred to in the clause ‘ the higher knowledge is that hy 
which the Indestructible is apprehended.' The text next 
following, ‘ That which is invisible/ &c., then sets forth the 
nature of the highest Brahman, which is the object of 
the two kinds of knowledge previously described. After 
this the passage ‘As the spider sends forth and draws in 
its thread* declares jhat from that indestructible highest 
Brahman, as characterised before, there originates the 
whole universe of things, sentient and non-sentient The 
next Hoka (tapasft ^iyate, &c) states partiailars about this 
origination of the universe from Brahman. ‘Brahman 
swells through brooding* ; through brooding, i.e. thought — 
in agreement with a later text, ‘brooding consists of 
thought* — Brahman swells, i.e. through thought in the 
form of an intention, viz. ‘ may I become many,’ Brahman 
becomes ready for creation. From it there springs first 
‘anna/ i.e. that which is the object of fruition on the part 
of all enjoying agents, viz. the non-evolved subtle principles 
of all elements. From this ‘anna * there spring successively 
breath, mind, and all other effected things up to work, 
which is the means of producing reward in the form of the 
heavenly world, and Release. The last rloka of the first 
chapter tliereupon first states the qualities, such as om- 
niscience and so on, which capacitate the highest Brahman 
for creation, and then declares that from the indestructible 
highest Brahman there springs the effected (kirya) Brah- 
man, distinguished by name and form, and comprising all 
enjoying subjects and objects, of enjoyment. — The first 
j?loka of thc second chapter declares first that the highest 
Brahman is absolutely real (‘That is true’), and then 
admonishes those who desire to reach the indestructible 
highest Self, which possesses all the blessed qualities stated 
before and exists through itself, to turn away from other 
rewards and to perform all those sacrifidal works depending 
on the three sacred fires which were seen and revealed by 
poets in the four Vedas and are incumbent on men accord- 
ing to caste and Arrama. The section ‘ this is your path * 
(I, a, 1} up to ‘ this is the holy Brahma-world gained by 
your good works ' (I, a, 6) next’ states the particular mode 
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qf perforitiiag those works, and declares that an omission 
of oiie of the successive works enjoined in 5ruti and Smitti 
involves fruitlessncss of the works actually performed, and 
that something not performed in the proper way is as good 
as not performed at all Stanzas 7 and E (‘ But frail in truth 
are those boats*) declare that those who perform this 
lower class of works have to return again and again into 
the Samsira, because they aim at worldly results and are 
deficient in true knowledge. Stanza 8 (‘but those who 
practise penance and faith*) then proclaims that works 
performed by a man possessing true knowledge, and hence 
not aiming at worldly rewards, result in the attainment of 
Brahman; and stanzas 12a, 13 (‘having examined all these 
worlds*) enjoin knowledge, strengthened by due works, on 
the part of a man who has turned away from works, 
as the means of reaching Brahman; and due recourse to 
a teacher on the part of him who is desirous of such know- 
ledge. — The first chapter of the second section of the 
Upanishad(n, i)thcn clearly teaches how the imperishable 
highest Brahman, i.e. the highest Self— as constituting the 
Self of all things and having all things for its body— has all 
things for its outward form and emits all things from Itself. 
The remainder of the Upanishad (‘Manifest, near,* See.) 
teaches how this highest Brahman, which is imperishable 
and higher than the soul, which itself is higher than the 
Unevolved ; which dwells in the highest Heaven ; and 
which is of the nature of supreme bliss, is to be meditated 
upon as within the hollow of the heart; how' this meditation 
has the character of devout faith (bhakti) ; and how the 
devotee, freeing himself from Nescience, obtains for his 
reward intuition of Brahman, which renders him like 
Brahman. 

It thus clearly appears that ‘on account of distinction 
and statement of difference * the Upanishad does not treat 
of the PradhSna and the soul. For that the highest Brah- 
man is different from those two is declared in passages 
such as ‘ That heavenly Person is without body ; he is both 
without and within, not produced, without breath and 
'*rithout mind, pure, higher than what is higher than the 
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Imperishable* (II^ i, 3); for the last words mean 'that 
imperishable highest Self possessing invisibility and similar 
qualities, which is higher than the aggregate of individual 
souls, which itself is higher than the non-evohred subtle 
elements.’ The term 'akshara’ (imperishable) is to be 
etymolc^cally explained either as that which pervades 
(amute) or that which, does not pass away (a-ksharati), and 
is on either of these explanations applicable to the highest 
Seif, either because that Self pervades all its eifects or 
because it is like the so-called Mahat (which is also called 
akshara), free from all passing away or decaying. — Here 
terminates the adhikarana of ‘ invisibility and so on.' 

24. And on account of the oescription of its form. 

‘ Fire is his head, his eyes the sun and the moon, the 
regions his ears, his speech the Vedas disclosed, the wind 
his breath, hiS heart the universe ; from his feet came the 
earth ; he is indeed the inner Self of all things’ (II, i, 4) — 
the outward form here described can belong to none but 
the highest Self ; that is, the inner Self of all beings. The 
section therefore treats of the highest Self. 

25. Vaifvdnara (is the highest Self), on account of 
the distinctions qualifying the common term. 

The i^Aandogas read in their text, ‘ You know at 
present that Vairvinara Self, tell us that,’ &c., and further 
on, ‘ But he who meditates on the Vaijvanara Self as a 
span long,’ &c {Kh. Up. V, 1 1, 6 ; 1 K, i). The doubt here 
arises whether that Vaijv^nara Self can be made out to 
be the highest Self or not. The Ptirvapakshin maintains 
the latter alternative. For, he says, the word VairvAnara 
is used in the sacred texts in four different senses. It 
denotes in the first place the intestinal fire, so in Brr, 
Up. V, 9, ‘ That is the Vai.w&nara fire by which the food 
that is eaten is cooked, i.e. digested. Its noise is that 
which one hears when one covers one’s ears. When man 
is on the point of depaPing this life he does not hear 
that noise.’ — It next denotes the third of the elements, so 
itk'Ri. Samh. X, 88, I3, ‘For the^ whole world the god^ 
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hare made the Agni Vai'jvdnara a sign of the days.' — It 
abo denotes a divinity, so Ri. Sawh. I, 98 , ii ‘ May we 
be in the favour of Vaijvfinara, for he is the king of the 
kings,’ &c. And finally it denotes the highest Self, as in 
the passage, ‘ He offered it in the Self, in the heart, in 
Agni Vairv4nara ’ ; and in Pra. Up. I, 7 , ‘ Thus he rises 
as Vauv^nara, assuming all forms, as breath of life, as 
fire.’-^And the characteristic marks mentioned in the 
introductory clauses of the ATAAndogya-text under discus- 
sion admit of interpretations agreeing with every one of 
these meanings of the word Vai^vAnara. 

Against this prim^ facie view the Sdtra declares itself. 
The term ‘ Vaijvdnara ’ in the A'AAndogya-text denotes the 
highest Self, because the ‘ common ’ term is there qualified 
by attributes specially belonging to the highest Self. For 
the passage tells us how Aupamanyava and four other 
great /?tshb, having met and discussed the question as to 
what was their Self and Brahman, come to the conclusion 
to go to Udd&laka because he is reputed to know the 
VaiTvSnara Self. . UddoLlaka, recognising their anxiety to 
know the Vaisvinara Self, and deeming himself not to be 
fully informed on this point, refers them to^ An^pati 
Kaikeya as thoroughly knowing the Vatjvinara Seif ; and 
Aey thereupon, together with Udddlaka, approach Arva- 
pati. The king duly honours them with presents, and as 
they appear unwilling to receive them, explains that they 
may suitably do so, he himself being engaged in the per- 
formance of a religious vow; and at the same time instructs 
them that even men knowing Brahman must avoid what 
is forbidden and do what is prescribed. When thereupon 
he- adds that he will give them as much wealth as to the 
prie'-ts engaged in his sacrifice, they, desirous of Release 
and of knowing the Vairv4nara Self, request him to exp'iain 
that Self to them. Now it clearly appears that as the 
i?fshb are said to be desirous of knowing that Brahman 
which b the Self of the individual soub (‘ what b our Seif, 
what b Brahman’}, and therefore search for some one to 
instruct them on that point, the VairvAnara Self— to |i 
person acquainted .with^ which they addreu themselves*- 
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can be tbe highest SeU' only. In the earlier hlaitses the 
terms used are 'SelC and * Brahman/ in the later ‘ Self'' 
and * Valrvinara ' ; from this it appears also that the term 
‘ Vairv&nara/ 'whidi takes die place of ‘ Brahman/ denotes 
none other but the highest Self. The results, moreover, of 
the knowledge of the Vairvinara Self, which are stated in 
subsequent passages, n^ow that the Vauv&nara Self is the 
highest Brahman. ' He eats food in all worlds, in all 
beings, in all Selfs’; ‘as the fibres of the Ish!k2 reed 
when thrown into the ‘fire are burnt, thus all his ans are 
burned’ (V, 18, i ; 24, 3). 

The next Shtra supplies a further reason for the same 
conclusion. 

26. That which the text refers to is an Inierential 
mark — thus. 

The text describes the shape of VairvAnam, of whom 
heaven, &c., down to earth constitute the several limbs ; 
and it is known from Scripture and Smrtti that such is 
the shape of the highest Self. When, therefore, we recog- 
nise that shape as referred to in the text, this supplies an 
inferential mark of VairvAnara being the highest Self. — 
The ‘ thus* (iti) in the SAtra denotes a certain mode, that 
is to say, * a shape of such a kind being recognised in the 
text enables us to infer that VairvAnara is the highest Self.’ 
For in Scripture and Smn'ti alike the highest P«son 13 
declared to have such a shape. Cp. e.g. the text of the 
Atharvanas. ‘Agni is his head, the sun and moon' his eyes, 
the r^ohs his ears, his speech the Vedas disclosed, the 
wind his breath, his heart the Universe; from his feet 
came the earth ; he is indeed the inner Self of all things * 
(Mu. Up- II, I, 4). ‘Agni’ in this passage denotes the 
heavenly world, in agreement with the text ‘that world 
indeed is Agni.’ And the following Smrrti texts : ‘ He of 
whom the wise declare the heavenly world to be the head., 
the ether the navel, sun and moon the eyes, the regions 
the eani,.the earth the feet ; he whose Self is unfathomable 
is the leader of all beings'; and of whom Agni is the 
fDoutl^ heaven the head, the ether the navel, the earth the 

m V 
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feet, the sun the eye, the regions the ear ; worship to binij 
the Self of the Universe!*' — ^Now our text declares the 
heavenly world and so on to constitute the head and the 
other limbs of Valnr&nara. For Kaikeya on being asked 
by the J^^his to instruct them as to the Vairvanara Self 
recognises that they all know something about the Vai- 
svSnara. Self while something they do not know (for thus 
only we can explain his special questions), and then in 
order to ascertain what each knows and what not, questions 
them separately. When thereupon Aupamanyava replies 
that he meditates on heayen only as the Self, Kaikeya, in 
order to disabuse him from the notion that heaven is the 
whole VaLfvAnara Self, teaches him that heaven is the 
head of Vairvinara, and that of heaven which thus is a 
part only of Vairvinara, Sutc^as is the special name. 
Similarly he is thereupon told by the other /?ishis that 
they meditate only on sun, air, ether, and earth, and 
informs them in return that the special names of these 
beings are ‘the omniform,’ ‘he who moves in various ways,’ 

* the full one,’ ‘ wealth,’ and ‘ firm rest,’ and that these all 
are mere members of the VairvAnara Self, viz. its eyes, 
breath, trunk, bladder, and feet. The shape thus described 
in detail can belong to the highest Self only, and hence 
VaLsv&nara is none other but the highest Self. 

The next Shtra meets a further doubt as to this decision 
not yet being well established. 

27. Should it be said that it is not so, on account 
of the word, &c., and on account of the abiding 
within ; we say, no ; on account of meditation being 
taught thus, on account of impossibility ; and be- 
cause they read of him as person. 

An objection is raised. Vairvanara cannot be ascer- 
tained to the highest Self, because, on the account of 
the text and of the abiding within, we can understand by 
the Valrvinara in our text the intestinal fire also. The 
text to which we refer occurs in the Vaijv anara-vidyH (rf the 
V^fasaneyins, ‘ This one is the Agni Vam'^nara,’ where 
the two words ‘Agni’ smd *Vaijv 4 nara’ arc exhibited is 
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co^ordifiation. Aad in the section under discussion the 
passaj^e, ‘the heart is the Girhapatya fire, the mind the 
Anv 4 harya*pai^ana fire, the mouth the Ahavantya fire' 
{Kh. Up- V, 18, 2), represents tjic Vairvdnara in so far as 
abiding within the heart and so on as constituting the triad 
of sacred fires# Moreover the text, ‘ The first food which 
a man may take is in the place of Soma. And he who 
offers that first oblation should oficr it to Priwa' (V, 19, 1), 
intimates that ValjvAnara is the abode of the offering to 
Pr 4 //a. In the same way the V%asaneyins declare that 
VaLfvAnara abides within man, viz. in the passage ‘ He who 
knows this Agni Vaiivinara shaped like a man abiding 
within man/ As thus VaLv&nara appears in co ordination 
with the word ‘ Agni/ is represented as the triad of sacred 
fires, is said to be the abode of the oblation to Breath, and 
to abide within man, he must be viewed as the intestinal 
fire, and it is therefore not true that he can be identified 
with the highest Self only. 

This objection is set aside by the SQtra. It is hot su 
* on account of meditation (on the highest Self) being 
taught thus/ i.e. as the text means to teach that the 
highest Brahman which, in the manner described before, 
has the three worlds for its body should be meditated upon 
as qualified by the intestinal fire which (like other beings) 
constitutes Brahman's body. For the word ‘Agni ' denotes 
not only the intestinal fire, but also the highest Self in so 
far as qualified by the iiucstinal fire. — But how is this to 
be known? — * On account of impossibility/ i.e. because it 
is impossible that the mere intestinal fire should have the 
three worlds for its body. The true state of the case 
therefore is that the word Agni, which is understood to 
denote the intestinal fire, when appearing in co-ordination 
with the term Vaiivinara represented as having the three 
worlds for his body, denotes (not the intestinal fire, but) the 
highest Seif as qualified by that fire viewed as forming the 
body of the Self, Thus the Lord also says, ‘ As VaiA anara 
fire I abide in the body of living creatures and, being 
assisted by breath inspired and expired, digest the four- 
fold food ' (Bha. Gi. XIV, 15). ‘•As Vaij\'&nara fire' here 
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means ‘ embodied in the intestinal fire.’ — The fiTAAndogjra 
text under discussion enjoins meditation on the highest 
Self embodied in the ValrvSinara fire. — Moreover the 
VAifasaneyins read of him, viz. the Vaw&nara, as man or 
person, viz. in the passa^ ‘That Agni VaLfvAnara is the 
person’ (Sa.. Br&. X, 6, i, ii). The intestinal fire by itself 
cannot be called a person ; unconditioned personality be- 
longs to the highest Self only. Compare ‘ the thousand- 
he^ed person ' (i?t. Sawh-), and ‘the Person is all this’ 
(Svt. Up. I, 3, 15). 

28. For the same reasons not the divinity and 
the element. 

For the reasons stated VativSnara can be neither the 
deity Fire, nor_the elemental fire which holds the third 
place among the gross elements. 

29. G^aimini thinks that there is no objection to 
(the word ‘ Agni ’) directly (denoting the highest 

SelO. 

So far it has been maintained that the word ‘Agni,’ 
which stands in co-ordination with the term ‘ Vaijvdnara,’ 
denotes the highest Self in so far as qualified by the 
intestinal fire constituting its body ; and that hence the 
text under discussion enjoins meditation on the highest 
Self. Gaimini, on the other hand, is of opinion that there 
is no reasonable objection to the term ‘ Agni,’ no less than 
the term ‘ Vam^nara,’ being taken directly to denote the 
highest Seif. That is to say — in the same way as the term 
‘ Vairvjlnara,’ although a comnaon term, yet when qualified 
by attributes especially belonging to the highest Self is 
known to denote the latter only as [possessing the quality 
of rilling all men ; so the word ‘ Agni ’ also when appearing 
in connexion with special attributes belonging to the highest 
3 elf denotes that Self only, Ftjr any quality on the ground 
of which ‘ Agni ’ may be etymologically explained to de- 
note ordinary fire — as when e. g. we explain ‘agni’ as he 
who ‘ agre nayati ’ — may also, in its highest non-conditioned 
degree, be ascribed to the supreme Self. Another difficulty 
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remains. The passage (V, 18, i) *yas tv etam evam 
pr&de.famitram abhivim^nam/ &c. declares that the non* 
limited highest Brahman is limited by the measure of the 
pradeiras, i. e. of the different spaces — heaven, ether, earth, 
&c. — which had previously been said to constitute the 
limbs of Vauv4nara. How is this possible ? 

30. On account of definiteness ; thus Aimarathya 
opines. 

The teacher A^arathya is of opinion that the text 
represents the highest Self as possessing a definite extent, 
to the end of rendering the thought of the meditating 
devotee more definite. That is to say — the limitation due 
to the limited extent of heaven, sun, &c. has the purpose 
of rendering definite to thought him who pervades (abhi) 
all this Universe and in reality transcends all measure 
(vimSna). — A further difficulty remains. For what purpose 
is the highest Brahman here represented like a man, 
having a head and limbs? — This point the next Siltra 
elucidates. 

31. On account of meditation, BMari thinks. 

The teacher B4dari thinks that the representation in the 
text of the supreme Self in the form of a man is for the pur- 
pose of devout meditation. ‘ He who in this way meditates on 
that Vaijvdnara Self as '‘pr4dcjam4tra” and “ abhivim4na,'’ 
he eats food in all worlds, in all beings, in all Selfs.’ What 
this text enjoins is devout meditation for the purpose of 
reaching Brahman. ‘In this way’ means ‘as having a 
human form.’ And ' the eating ’ of food in all worlds, &c. 
means the gaining of intuitional knowledge of Brahman 
which abides everywhere and is in itself of the nature of 
supreme bliss. The special kind of food, i. e, the special 
objects of enjoyment which belong to the different Selfs 
standing under the influence of karman cannot be meant 
here ; for those limited objects have to be shunned by 
those who desire final release. A further question arises. 
If Valrv4nara is the highest Self, how can the text say that 
the altar is its chest, the grass on ihe altar its hairs, imd so 
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on ? (V, i8, it.) Such a statement has a sense only if we 
understand by VaijvAnara the intestinal fire. — This difficulty 
the next SOtra elucidates. 

32. On account of imaginative identification, thus 
< 7 aimini thinks ; for thus the text declares. 

The teacher C/aimini is of opinion that the altar is stated 
to be the chest of Vaijv&nara, and so on, in order to effect 
an imaginative identification of the offering to Pr&«a which 
is daily performed by the meditating devotees and is the 
means of pleasing VauvSnara, having the heaven and so on 
for his body, i.e. the highest Self, with the Agnihotra- 
offering. For the fruit due to meditation on the highest 
Self, as well as the identity of the offering to breath with 
the Agnihotra, is declared in the following text, ‘ He who 
without knowing this offers the Agnihotra — that would be 
as if removing the live coals he were to pour his libation on 
dead ashes. But he who offers this Agnihotra with a full 
knowledge of its purport, he offers it in all worlds, in all 
beings, in all Selfs. As the fibres of the Ishikli reed when 
thrown into the fire are burnt, thus all his sins are burnt.’ 
(V, 24, 1-3.) 

33. Moreover, they record him in that. 

They (i. e. the V^saneyins) speak of him, viz, VaLrvtlnara 
who has heaven for his head, &c. — i. e. the highest Self — 
as within that, i. e. the body of the devotee, so as to form 
the abode of the oblation to PrSwa ; viz. in the text, ‘ Of 
that VairvSnara Self the head is Sutqfas/ and so on. The 
context is as follows. The clause ‘ He who meditates on 
the Vaixv&nara Self as pr&dc.ram^itra/ &c. enjoins meditation 
on the highest Self having the three worlds for its body, i. e. 
on Vatuv&nara. The following clause * he eats food in all 
worlds ' teaches that the attaining of Brahman is the reward 
of such meditation. And then the text proceeds to teach 
the Agnihotra offered to PrAwa, which is something sub- 
sidiary to the meditation taught. The text here establishes 
an identity between the members— fire, sun, &c.— of the 
VaLrv 4 nara enjoined as object of meditation (which members 
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are called Sutc^as, Vlrvarftpa, &c.), and parts — viz. head, 
eye, breath, trunk, bladder, feet — of the worshipper’s body. 
‘ The head is Sut^faa ' — that means : the h«id of the 
devotee is (identical with) heaven, which is the head of 
the highest Self; and so on up to ‘ the feet,’ i. e. the feet of 
the devotee are identical with the earth, which constitutes 
the feet of the highest Self. The devotee having thus 
reflected on the highest Self, which has the three worlds for 
its body, as present within his own body, thereupon is told 
to view his own ch«st, hair, heart, mind and mouth as 
identical with the altar, grass and the other things which 
are required for the Agnihotra ; further to identify the 
oblation to Pr&«a with the Agnihotra, and by means 
of this Prlwa-agnihotra to win the favour of Vairvdnara, 
i. c. the highest Self. The final conclusion then remains 
that Vairv^inara is none other than the highest Self, the 
supreme Person. — Here terminates the adhikara//a of 
‘ Vam4nara.’ 
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THIRD FADA. 

1 . The abode of heaven, earth, &c. (is the highest 
Self), on account of terms which are its own. 

The followers of the Atharva-veda have the followii^ 
text, ‘ He in whom the heaven, the earth and the sky are 
woven, the mind also, with all the vital airs, know him alone 
as the Self, and leave off other words ; he is the bank 
(setu) of the Immortal’ (Mu. Up. II, a, 5). The doubt 
here arises whether the being spoken of as the abode of 
heaven, earth, and so on, is the individual soul or the 
highest Self. , 

The Pflrvapakshm maintains the, former alternative. 
For, he remarks, in the next rloka, ‘where like spokes 
in the nave of a wheel the arteries meet, he moves 
about within, becoming manifold,’ the word ‘ where ’ refers 
back to the being which in the preceding rloka had been 
called the abode of heaven, earth, and so on, the clause 
beginning with ‘where’ thus declaring that that being is 
the basis of the arteries ; and tho next clause declares 
ttat same being to become manifold or to be bom in 
many ways. Now, connexion with the arteries is clearly 
characteristic of the individual soul ; and so is being born 
in many forms, divine and so on. Moreover, in the very 
jloka under discussion it is said that that being is the abode 
of the mind and the five vital airs, and this also is a 
characteristic attribute of the individual soul. It being, on 
these grounds, ascertained that the text refers to the in- 
dividual soul we must attempt to reconcile therewith, as 
well as we can, what is said about its being the abode of 
heavefi, earth, &c. 

This primA facie view is set aside by the Sdttra. That 
which b described as the abode of heaven, earth, &c. is 
none other than the highest Brahman, on account of a term 
which is ‘ its own,’ i. e. which specially belongs to it. The 
dause we have in view is ‘ he is the bank of the Immortal.’ 
Tltb.description applies to the highest Brahman only, which 
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alone Is, in all Upanishads, termed the cause of the attam- 
ment of Immortality ; cp. e. g. ‘ Knowing him thus a man 
becomes immortal ; there is no other path to go ’ (Sve. 
Up. Ill, 8). The term ‘sctu' is derived from si, which 
means to bind, and therefore means that which binds, i. c. 
makes one to attain immortality ; or else it may be under- 
stood to mean that which leads towards immortality that 
lies be)rond the ocean of sams&ra, in the same way as 
a bank or bridge (setu) leads to the further side of a river. — 
Moreover the word ‘ Self’ (dtman) (which, in the text 
under discussion, is also applied to that which is the abode 
of heaven, earth, &c.), without any further qualification, 
primarily denotes Brahman only ; for ‘ dtman ’ comes from 
dp, to reach, and means that which ‘reaches’ all other 
things in so far as ituailes them. And further on (II, 2, y) 
there are other terms, ‘ all knowing,’ ‘ all cognising,’ which 
also specially belong to the highest Brahman only. This 
Brahman may also be represented as the abode of the 
arteries; as proved e. g. by MahAn4r. Up. (XI, 8-t2), 
‘ Surrounded by the arteries he hangs ... in the middle of 
this pointed flame there dwells the highest Self.’ Of that 
Self it m^ also be said that it is born in many ways ; in 
accordance with texts such as ‘ not bom, he is bom in many 
ways ; the wise know the place of his birth.’ For in order 
to fit himself to be a refuge for gods, men, &c. the supreme 
Person, without however putting aside his true nature, 
associates himself with the shape, make, qualities and works 
of the different classes of beings, and thus is born in many 
ways. Smrfti says the same; ‘Though being unborn, of 
non-perishable nature, the Lord of all beings, yet presiding 
over my Prakr/ti I am bora by my own mysterious power ’ 
(Bha. Gi. IV, 6). Of the mind also and the other organs 
of the individual soul the highest Self is strictly the abode ; 
for it is the abode of everything. — The next Sfitra supplies 
a further reason. 

2. And on account ot its being declared that to 
which the released have to resort. 

The Person who is the abode of heaven, earth, and so 
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on, is also declared by the text to be what is to be reached 
by those who are released from the bondage of Sawsfira 
existence. ‘When the seer secs the brilliant m.ker and 
Lord as the Person who has his source in Brahman, then 
possessing true knowledge he shakes off good and evil, 
and, free from passion, reaches the highest oneness ’ (Mu. 
Up. Ill, 1, 3). ‘As the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, 
losing their name and form, thus a wise man freed from 
name and form goes to the divine Person who is higher 
than the high’ {III, a, 8). For it is only those freed from 
the bondage of Sa;«s 4 ra who shake off good and evil, are 
free from passion, and freed from name and form. 

For the Saws^ra state consists in the possession of name 
and form, which is due to sonnexion with non-sentient 
matter, such connexion springing from good and evil works. 
The Person therefore who is the abode of heaven, earth, 
&c., and whom the text declares to be the aim to be 
reached by those w'ho, having freed themselves from good 
and evil, and hence from all contact with matter, attain 
supreme oneness with the highest Brahman, can be none 
other than this highest Brahman itself. 

This conclusion, based on terms exclusively applicable 
to the highest Brahman, is now confirmed by reference to 
the absence of terms specially applicable to the individual 
soul. 

3. Not that which is inferred, on account of the 
absence of terms denoting it, and (so also not) the 
bearer of the Prfiwas (i. e. the individual soul). 

As the section under discussion does not treat of the 
Pradh^na, there being no terms referring to that, so it is 
with regard to the individual soul also. In the text of the 
Sfitra we have to read either anum^nam, i. e. ‘ inference,’ 
in the sense of ‘object of inference,’ or else inum^nam, 
‘ object of inference ’ ; what is meant being in both cases 
the PradhSna inferred to exist by the Sdfikhyas. 

4. On account of the declaration of difference. 

‘On the same tree man sits immersed in grief, be- 
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wildered by “ antx 4 " ; but when he sees the other one, the 
Lord, contented, and hi's glory ; then his grief passes away ’ 
(Mu. Up. Ill, I, 2). This, and similar texts, speak of that 
one, i.e. the one previoudy described as the abode of 
heaven, earth, &c., as different from the individual soul. — 
The text means — the individual soul grieves, being be- 
wildered by her who«is not ‘ Ira,’ i. e. Prakrfti, the object of 
fruition. But its grief passes away when it sees him who 
is other than itself, i. e. the beloved Lord of all, and his 
greatness which consists in his ruHng the entire world. 

5. On account of the subject-matter. 

It has been already shown, viz. under I, 2, 21, that the 
highest Brahman constitutes the initial topic of the 
Upanishad. And by the aig^uments set forth in the pre- 
vious Sfltras of the present PAda, we have removed all 
suspiaon as to the topic started being dropped in the 
body of the Upanishad. 

6. And on account of abiding and eating 

‘ Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree. 
One of them eats the sweet fruit ; without eating, the other 
looks on ’ {Mu. Up. Ill, 1,1). This text declares that one 
enjoys the fruit of works wllile the other, without enjoying, 
shining abides within the body. Now this shining being 
which does not enjoy the fruit of works can only be the 
being previously described as the abode of heaven, earth, 
&c., and characterised as all knowing, the bridge of immor- 
tality, the Self of all ; it can in no way be the individual 
Self which, lamenting, experiences the results of its works. 
The settled conclusion, therefore, is that the abode of 
heaven, earth, and so on, is none other than the highest 
Self. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ‘heaven, earth, 
and so on.’ 

7. The bhflman (is the highest Self), as the 
instruction about it is additional to that about 
serenity. 

The iTAandogas read as follows :/ Where one secs nothing 
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else, b^m nothing else, knows nothing' el^e, that is fuincm 
(bhftman)* Where one sees something else, hears some- 
thing else, knows something else, that is the Little * (AT//, 
Up. VII, 23, H)- 

The term * bhfiman ’ is derived from ia/m (much, many), 
and primarily signifies ‘ muchness/ By ‘ much * in this 
connexion, we have however to understand, not what is 
numerous, but what is large, for the text uses the term in 
contrast with the ‘ Little ' (alpa), i. e. the ‘ Small/ And 
the being qualified as ‘ large,’ we conclude from the con- 
text to be the Self ; for this section of the Upanishad at 
the outset states that he who knows the Self overcomes 
grief (VII, 1, 3), then teaches the knowledge of the 
bhflman, and concludes by saying that ‘ the Self is all this’ 
(VII, 25, 2). 

The question now arises whether the Self called bhfiman 
is the individual Self or the highest Self. — The Purva- 
pakshin maintains the former view. For, he says, to 
Nfirada who had approached banatkumSra with the desire 
to be instructed about the Self, a scries of beings, beginning 
with * name * and ending with * breath,’ are enumerated 
as objects of devout meditation ; N^rada asks* each time 
whether there be anything greater than name, and so on, 
and each time receives an affirmative reply (‘ speech is 
greater than name,’ &c.) ; when, however, the scries has 
advanced as far as Breath, there is no such question and 
reply. This show^s that the instruction about the Self 
terminates with Breath, and hence we conclude that breath 
in this place means the individual soul which is associated 
with breath, not a mere modification of air. Also the 
clauses * Breath is father, breath is mother,’ &c. (VII, 15, 1), 
shbw that breath here is something intelligent And this 
is further proved by the clause ‘ Slayer of thy father, slayer 
of thy mother,’ &c. (VII, 15, 2 ; 3), which declares that he 
who offends a father, a mother, &c., as long as there is 
breath in them, really hurts them, and therefore deserves 
reproach ; while no blame attaches to him who offers even 
the grossest violence to them after their breath has de-* 
parted. For a conscious being only Is capable of being 
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hurt, and hence the word 'breath' here denotes such a 
bdag only. Moreover, as it is observed that also in the 
case of such living beings as have no vital breath (viz. 
plants), suffering results, or does not result, according as 
injuiy is inflicted or not, we must for this reason also 
decide that the breath spoken of in the text as something 
susceptible ' of injurjr is the individual soul. It conse- 
quently would be an error to suppose, on the ground of 
the comparison of Pr 4 «a to the nave of a wheel in which 
the spokes are set, that Pr&«a here denotes the highest 
Self; for the highest Self is incapable of being injured. 
That comparison, on the other hand, is quite in its place, 
if we understand by Pr^a the individual soul, for the 
whole aggregate of non-sentient matter which stands to 
the individual soul in the relation of object or instrument 
of enjoyment, has an existence dependent on the individual 
soul. And this soul, there called Pr&«a, is what the text 
later on calls Bhftman ; for as there is no question and 
reply as to something greater than Pri«a, Pr&na continues, 
without break, to be the subject-matter up to the mention 
of bhftman. The paragraphs intervening between the 
section on Pr&»a (VII, 15) and the section on the Bhdman 
(VII, 23 ff.J are to be understood as follows. The PrS^a 
section closes with the remark that he who fully knows 
Pr&na is an ativddin, i. e. qne who makes a final supreme 
declaration. In the next sentence then, ‘ But this one in 
truth is an ativddin who makes a supreme statement by 
means of the True,’ the clause ‘But this one is an ativSdin’ 
refers ba£k to the previously mentioned person who knows 
the Prft«a, and the relative clause ‘ who makes,* &c,, enjoins 
on him the speaking of the truth as an auxiliary element in 
tlxe meditation on Pr 4 «a. The next paragraph, ‘When 
one understands the truth then one declares the truth,’ 
intimates that speaking the truth stands in a supplemen- 
tary relation towards the oxgnition of the true nature of 
the Prim as described before. For the accomplishment 
of such, cognition the subsequent four paragraphs enjoin 
reflection, fidth, attendance on a spiritual guide, and the 
due performance of sacred duti^. In order that such 
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duties may be undertaken, the next {laragtaphs then tmich 
that bliss constitutes the nature of the individual soul, 
previously called PrS«a, and finally that the Bhflman, l.e. 
the supreme fulness of such bliss, is the proper object of 
inquiry. The final purport of the teaching, therefore, is 
that the true nature of the individual soul, freed from 
Nescience, is abundant bliss — a conclusion which perfectly 
agrees with the initial statement that he who knows the 
Self passes beyond sorrow. That being, therefore, which 
has the attribute of being ‘bhOman,’ is the individual Self. 
This being so, it is also intelligible why, further on, when 
the text describes the glory and power of the individual 
Self, it uses the term ‘ I ’ ; for * I ’ denotes just the indi- 
vidual Self : ‘ I am below, I am above, &c., I am all this ’ 
(VII, 35, 1). This conclusion having been settled, all re- 
maining clauses must be explained so as to agree with it. 

This primd facie view is set aside by the Sfitra. The 
being characterised in the text as ‘bhflman’ is not the indi- 
vidual Self, but the highest Self, since instruction is given 
about the bhfiman in addition to ‘serenity’ (sawprasdda). 

* Sarwprasdda ’ denotes the individual soul, as we know 
from the following text, ‘ Now that “ serenity,” having 
risen from out this body, and having reached the highest 
light, appears in its true form ’ (/CA. Up.VllI, 3, 4). Now 
in the text under discussion instruction is given about 
a being called ‘the True,’ and possessing the attribute of 

* bhfiman,’ as being something additional to the individual 
soul; and this being called ‘the True’ is none other than the 
highest Brahman. Just as in the series of beings beginning 
with name and ending with breath, each successive being 
is mentioned in addition to the preceding one — wherefrom 
we''conclude that it is something really different from what 
precedes ; so that being also which is called ‘ the True,’ 
and which is mentioned in addition to the individual Self 
called Pra/za, is something different from the individual 
Self, and this being called ‘the True’ is the same as the 
Bhfiman ; in other words, the text teaches that the Bhilman 
is the highest Brahman called ‘ the True.’ This the Vrit- - 
tik&ra also declares : ‘But the Bhuman only. The Bhhman 
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ia Brahman, because in the series b^inning with rume 
instruction is given about it subsequently to the individual 
Self’ 

But how do we know that the instruction as to ‘the 
True' is in addition to, and refers to something different 
from, the being called Pr4«a? — The text, after having 
declared that he wha knows the Pr^wa is an ativ&din, goes 
on, ‘ But really that one is an ativ&din who makes a 
supreme declaration by means of the True.’ The ‘but'’ 
here clearly separates him who is an ativ&din by means of 
the True from the previous ativ&din, and the clause thus' 
does not cause us to recognise him who isatividin by means 
of Pr&Ai ; hence ‘ the True’ which is the cause of the latter 
ativ&din being what he is must be something different from 
the PrA«a which is the , cause of the former atividin’s 
quality. — But we have m .intained above that the text 
enjoins the speaking of ‘ the True ’ merely as an auxiliary 
duty for him who knows Pr&«a ; and that hence the 
Prfiwa continues to be the general subject-matter! — This 
contention is untenable, we reply. The conjunction ‘ but ' 
shows that the section gives instruction about a new 
ativddin, and does not merely declare that the ativSdin 
previously mentioned has to speak the truth. It is dif- 
ferent with texts such as ‘ But that one indeed is an Agni- 
hotrin who speaks the truth ' ; there we have no knowledge 
of any further Agnihotrin, and therefore must interpret the 
text as enjoining truthfulness as an obligation incumbent 
on the ordinary Agnihotrin. In the text under discussion, 
on the other hand, we have the term ‘ the True,’ which 
makes us apprehend that there is a further ativddin different 
from the preceding one ; and we know that that term is 
used to denote the highest Brahmaii, as e. g. in the text, 
‘The True, knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman.’ The 
ativddin who takes his stand on this Brahman, therefore, 
must be viewed as different from the preceding ativddin ; 
and a difference thus established on the basis of the mean- 
ing and connexion of the different sentences cannot be set 
aside. An ativ4din (‘one who in his declaration goes 
beyond ’) is one who maintains, as jobject of his devotion. 
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soiDd:hii^ which, as being more beneficial to man, sur** 
passes other objects of devotion. Tho text at first declares 
that he who knows Prdi^a, i.e. the individual soul, is an 
ativ&din, in so far as the object of his devout meditation 
surpasses the objects from name up to hope ; and then goes 
on to say that, as that object also is not of supreme benefit 
td^man, an ativAdin in the full sense of the term is he only 
who proclaims as the object of his devotion the highest 
Brahman, which alone is of supreme unsurpassable benefit 
to man. ‘ He who is an atividin by the True/ i. e. he who 
is an ativAdin characterised by the highest Brahman as the 
object of his meditation. For the same reason the pupil 
entreats, ‘ Sir, may I be an ativddin with the True ! ' and 
the teacher replies, ‘But Ve must desire to know the 
True!' — Moreover, the text, VII, 26, i, ‘Prd^a springs 
from the Self/ declares the origination from the Self of the 
being called Pr^«a; and from this wc infer that the Self which 
is introduced as the general subject-matter of the section, 
in the clause ‘ He^ho knows the Self passes beyond death/* 
is different from the being called Pr^/#a. — The contention 
that, because there is no question and answer as to some^ 
thing greater than Pr^«a, the instruction about the Self 
must be supposed to come to an end with the instruction 
about Prd«a, is by no means legitimate. P'or that a new 
subject is introduced is proved, not only by those questions 
and answers ; it may be proved by other means also, and 
we have already explained such means. The following is 
the reason why the pupil does not asac the question whether 
there is anything greater than Prawa. With regard to the 
non-sentient objects extending from name to hope-— each 
of which surpasses the preceding one in i,o far as it is more 
beneficial to man— the teacher does not declare that he 
who knows them is an ativddin ; when, however, he comes 
to the individual soul, there called Pr^«ra, the knowledge 
of whose true nature he considers highly beneficial, he 
expressly says that ‘he who secs this, notes this, undptn 
stands this is an atividin' (VII, 15, 4)* The pupil there- 
fore imagines that the instruction about the Self is now 
completed, and hence ^ asks no further questioiu Tlie 
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teacher on the other hand, holding that even that Icnow^ 
ledge i« not the highest, spontaneously continues bis 
teaching, and tells the pupil that truly he only is an 
ativ&din who proclaims tlie supremely and absolutely 
beneficial being which is called ' the True/ L e. the highest 
Brahman* On this suggestion of the highest Brahman the 
pupil, desirous to learn its true nature and true worship, 
entreats the teacher, Sir, may I become an ativ4din by 
the True!* Thereupon the„ teacher — in order to help he 
pupil to become an ativAdin,- — a position which requires 
previous Intuition of Brahman — enjoins on him meditation 
on Brahman which is the means to attain intuition (‘ You 
must desire to know the True ! *) ; next recommends to him 
reflection (manana) which is the means towards meditation 
(*You must desire to understand reflection'); then — taking 
it for granted that the injunction of reflection implies the 
injunction of ‘hearing* the sacred texts which is the pre- 
liminary for reflecting- advises him to cherish faith in 
Brahman which is the preliminary mean^ towards hearing 
(‘You must desire to understand faith*); after that tells 
him to practise, as a preliminary towards faith, reliance on 
Brahman (‘ You must desire to understand reliance*); next 
admonishes him, to apply himself to * action/ i. e. to make 
the effort which is a preliminary requisite for all the 
activities enumerated (‘You must desire to understand 
action *). Finally, in order to encourage the pupil to enter 
on all this, the teacher tells him to recognise tliat bliss 
constitutes the nature of that Brahman which is the aim oC 
all his eflbrt (‘ You must desire to understand bliss*); and 
bids him to realise that the bliss which constitutes Brah- 
man's nature is supremely large and full (‘ You must 
endeavour to understand the “ bhQman/* i, e* the supreme 
fulness of bliss *)* And of this Brahman, whose nature is 
absolute bliss, a definition is then given as follows, ‘ Where 
one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows nothing 
else, that is bhfiman/ This means — when the meditating 
devotee realises the intuition of this Brahman, which con- 
sists of absolute #>liss, he does not see anything apart from 
it. since the whole a^fi^regate of thin^ is contained wiAin 
[ 4 ^] X ' 
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the essence and outward manifestation (vibhftti) of Brah* 
man. He, therefore, who has an intuitive knowledge of 
Brahman as qualified by its attributes and its vibhfiti--^ 
which also is called aimrya, i. e. lordly power— and con- 
mting of supreme bliss, sees nothing else since there is 
nothing apart from Brahman ; and sees, i. e, feels no pain 
since all possible objects of perception and feeling arc of 
the nature of bliss or pleasure ; for pleasure is just that 
which, being experienced, is agreeable to man’s nature.— 
But an objection is raised, it is an actual fact that this very 
world is perceived as something different from Brahman, 
and as being of the nature of pain, or at the best, limited 
pleasure; how then can it be perceived as being a mani- 
festation of Brahman, as having Brahman for its Self, and 
hence consisting of bliss ? — The individual souls, we reply, 
which are under the influence of karman, are conscious of 
this world as different from Brahman, and, according to 
ffieir individual karman, as either made up of pain or 
limited pleasure/ But as this view depends altogether on 
karman, to him who has freed himself frorn Nescience in 
the form of karman, this same world presents itself as 
lying within the intuition of Brahman, together with its 
qualities and vibhfiti, and hence as essentially blissful. To 
a man troubled with excess of bile the water he drinks has 
a taste cither downright unpleasant or moderately pleasant, 
according to the degree to which his health is affected; 
while the same water has an unmixedly pleasant taste for 
a man in good health. As long as a boy is not aware that 
some plaything is meant to amuse him, he does not care 
for it ; when on the other hand he apprehends it as meant 
to give him delight, the thing becomes very dear to him. 
In the same way the world becomes an object of supreme 
love to him who recognises it as having Brahman for its 
Self, and being a mere plaything of Brahman— of Brah- 
man, whose essential nature is supreme bliss, and which is 
a treasure-house, as it were, of numberless auspicious quali- 
ties of supreme cxceilcpce. He who has reached such 
iatmtion of Brahman, sees nothing apart from it and feels 
no pain. This the concluding passages of the text* set 
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forth in detail, ^ He who sees, perceives and understands 
this, loves the Self, delights in the Self, revels in the Self, 
rejoices in the Self ; he becomes a Self ruler, he moves 
and rules in all worlds according to his pleasure* But 
those who have a different knowledge from this, they are 
ruled by others, they live in perishabh worlds, they do not 
move in all the worlds according to their liking.’ ^ They 
are ruled by others,* means ‘they are in the power of 
karman.’ And further on, ‘ He who sees this does not see 
death, nor illness, nor pain ; he who sees this sees every- 
thing and obtains everything everywhere/ 

That Brahman is of the nature of supreme bliss has been 
shown in detail under I, i, la ff. — The conclusion from 
all this is that, as the text applies the term 'bhflman/ to 
what was previously called the Real 6r True, and which is 
different from the individual soul there called Priwa, the 
bhQman is the highest Braliman. 

8 . And on account of the suitability of the 
attributes. 

The attributes also which the text ascribes to the bhOman 
suit the highest Self only. So immortality (‘ The Bhilman 
is immortal/ VII, 24, i); not being based on something 
else (‘ it rests in its own greatness *) ; being the Self of all 
(‘ the bh6man is below,’ &c., * it is all this *) ; being that 
which produces all (‘ from the Self there springs breath,* 
&c.). All these attributes can be reconciled with the 
highest Self only, — The Purvapakshin has pointed to the 
text which declares the ‘ I ’ to be the Self of all (VII, 25, l) ; 
but what that text really teaches is meditation on Brah- 
man under the aspect of the * 1 / This appears from the i% 
troductory clause ‘Now follows the instruction with regard 
to the 1 / That of the ‘ I,' i.e. the individual Self, also the 
highest Self is the true Self, scripture declares in several 
places, so e. g. in the text about the inward Ruler (Bri. Up. 
HI, 7). , As therefore the individual soul finds its com^ 
pletion in the highest Self only, the word ‘ I * also extends 
in its connotation up to the highest Self ; and t^c instruc- 
tion about the ‘ I * which is given in the text has thus for 
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ita object meditation on the highest Self in so far as havinif 
tbe individual Self for its body. As the highest Self has 
all beings for its body and thus is the Self of all, it is the 
Sdif of the individual soul also ; and this the text declares 
in the passage b^inning ‘ Now follows the instruction 
about the Self,* and ending ‘ Self is all this.’ In order to 
prove this the text declares that everything originates from 
the highest Self which forms the Self of the individual soul 
also, viz. in the passage ‘ From the Self of him who sees* 
this, perceives this, knows this, there springs breath,’ &c. — 
that means ; breath and all other beings spring from the 
highest Self which abides within the Self of the medi- 
tating devotee as its inner ruler. Hence, the text means tc 
intimate, meditation should be performed on the ‘I,’ in 
order thus firmly to establish the cognition that the highest 
Self has the ‘ I,’ i. e. the individual soul for its body. 

It is thus an established conclusion that the bhdman is 
the highest Self. Here terminates the adhikarana of 
‘ fulness.' 

9. The Imperishable {is Brahman), on account of 
its supporting that which is the end of ether. 

The V 4 ?^aneyins, in the chapter rccoiding the questions 
asked by Girgi, read as follows : ‘ He said, O G&rgl, the 
Br&hma«as call that the Imperishable. It is neither coarse 
nor fine, neither short nor long, it is not red, not fluid, it is 
without a shadow,’ &c. (Bri. Up III, 8, 8). A doubt here 
arises whether that Imperishable be the Pradh&na, or the 
individual soul, or the highest Seif. — The Pradh&na, it may 
be maintained in the first place. For we see that in passages 
such as ‘ higher than that which is higher than the Impeiish- 
able ’ the term ‘ Imperishable ’ actually denotes the Pra- 
dh&na; and moreover the qualities enumerated, viz. not being 
either coarse or fine, &c., are characteristic of the Pradh&na. 
— But, an objection is raised, in texts such as ' That know- 
ledge by which the Imperishable is apprehended '(Mu. Up. 
I, I, 5), the word ‘ Imperishable * is seen to denote the 
highest Brahman !-:-In» cases, we reply, where the meaning 
of a word may be determined on the basts either of somn 
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other means of proof or of Scripture, the former meaning 
presents itself to the mind hist, and hence there is no 
reason why such meaning should not be accepted. — But 
how do you know that' the ether of the text is not ether in 
the ordinary sense? — From the description, we reply, given 
of it in the text, ‘ That above the heavens,’ &c. There it k 
said that all created things past, present and future rest on 
.ether as their basis; ether cannot therefore be taken as 
that elementary substance which itself is comprised in the 
sphere of things created. We therefore must understand 
by ‘ ether ’ matter in its subtle state, i. e. the Pradhina; and 
the Imperishable which thereupon is declared to be the 
support of that PradhAna, hence cannot itself be the Pra- 
dhAna. — Nor is there any force in the argument that a sense 
established by some other means of proof presents itself 
to the mind more immediately than a sense established by 
Scripture ; for as the word ‘ akshara ’ (i. e. the non-perish- 
able) intimates its sense directly through the meaning of its 
constituent elements other means of proof need not be 
regarded at ail. 

Moreover Y^wavalkya had said previously that the ether 
is the cai^se and abode of all things past, present and 
future, and when GArgi thereupon asks him in what that 
ether ‘ is woven,’ i. c. what is the causal substance and 
abode of ether, he replies ‘the Imperishable.’ Now this 
also proves that by the ‘Imperishable’ we have to under- 
stand the PradhAna which from other sources is known to 
be the causal substance, and hence the abode, of all effected 
things whatsoever. 

This primA facie view is set aside by the SAtra. The 
‘ Imperishable ’ is the highest Brahman, because th? text 
declares it to support that which is the end, i. e. that which 
lies beyond ether, viz. unevolved matter (avyAlwVtam). The 
ether referred to in GArgi’s question is not ether in the 
ordinary sense, but what lies beyond ether, viz. unevolved 
matter, and hence, the ‘ Imperishable ' which is said to be 
the support of that * unevolved ’ cannot itself be the ‘ un- 
. evolved,’ i. e. cannot be the PradhAna. Lei us, then, the 
PArvapakshin resumes, understand by the ‘ Imp«idiaWfe, 
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the individual soul ; for this may be viewed as the support 
td thercntire aggregate of non-sentient matter, inclusive of 
the elements in their subtle condition ; and the qualities of 
ncMi-coarseness, &c., are characteristic of that soul also. 
Moreover there are several texts in which the term ‘ Im- 
perishable ' is actually seen to denote the individual soul ; 
so e. g. ‘ the non-evolved ’ is merged in the ‘ Imperishable ' ; 

‘ That of which the non-evolved is the body ; that of which 
the Imperishable is the body ’ ; ‘ AH the creatures are the; 
Perishable, the non-changing Self is called the Imperish-* 
aWe’ (Bha. Gl. XV, i6). 

To this alternative prim& lacie view the next Sfttra 
replies. 

4 

10. And this (supporting) (springs) from com- 
mand. 

llie text declares that this supporting of ether and all 
other things proceeds from command. ‘ In the command 
of that Imperishable sun and moon stand, held apart ; in 
the command of that Imperishable heaven and earth stand, 
held apart,’ &c. Now ssuch supreme command, through 
which all things in the universe are held apart, cannot pos- 
sibly belong to the individual soul in the state either of 
bondage or of release. The commanding ‘ Imperishable ‘ 
therefore is none other than the supreme Person. 

11. And on account of the exclusion of (what is 
of) another nature (than Brahman) 

Anotner nature, i. e. the nature of the PradhSna, and so 
on. A supplementary passage excludes dificrence on the 
part of the Imperishable from the supreme Person. ‘ That 
Imperishable O Gdrgi, is unseen but seeing ; unheard but 
hearing ; unthought but thinking ; unknown but knowing. 
There is nothing that sees but it, nothing that hears but it, 
nothing that thinks but it, nothing that knows but it. In 
mat Imperishable, O GArgt, the ether is woven, warp and 
woof.’ Here the declaration as to the Imperishable being 
wnat sees, hears, &c. excludes the non-intejiigent Pradhina ; 
and the declaration as to ks being all-seeing, &c. while not 
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8eea by any one excludes the individual soul. This exclu* 
sion of what has a nature other than that of the highest 
Self thus confirms the view of that Self being meant. — 
Or else the Sfitra may be explained in a different way, viz, 
‘ On account of the exclusion of the existence of another.' 
On this alternative the text ‘ There is nothing that sees but 
it,’ &c., is to be understood as follows : ‘ while this Imperish* 
able, not seen by others but seeing ail others, forms the basis 
of all things different'^rom itself ; there is no other prin-' 
ciple which, unseen by the Imperishable but seeing it, could 
form iis basis,’ L e. the text would exclude the existence of 
any other thing but the Imperishable, and thus implicitly 
deny that the Imperishable is either the Pradhdna or the in- 
dividual Self.— Moreover the text 'By the command of that 
Imperishable men praise those who give, the gods follow 
the Sacrificer, the fathers the Darvl-offering,' declares the 
Imperishable to be that on the command of which there 
proceed all works enjoined by Scripture and Snir/ti, such 
as sacrificing, giving, &c., and this again shows that the 
Imperishable must be Brahman, the supreme Person. 
Again, the subsequent passus, ‘ Whosoever w’ithout know- 
ing that Imperishable,’ &c., declares that ignorance of the 
Imperishable leads to the Sams&ra, while knowledge of it 
helps to reach Immortality : this also proves that the Im- 
perishable is the highest Brahman. — Here terminates the 
adhikarana of ‘ the Imperishable.’ 

12. On account of his being designated as the 
object of seeing, he (i. e. the highest Self) (is that 
object). 

The followers of the Atharva-veda, in the section contain- 
ing the question asked by Satyaklma, read as follows; 

‘ He again who meditates with this syllable Aum of three 
M 4 tris on the highest Person, he comes to light and to the, 
sun. As a snake frees itself from its skin, so he frees 
himself from evil. He is led up by the Saman verses to 
the Brahma-world ; he sees the jicrson dwelling in the 
castle who is higher than the individual souls concreted 
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witfi bo^es and higher (than those)’ (Pra. Up. V, a). 
Here the terms ‘he meditates’ and ‘he sees’ have the 
aatne sense, seeing’ being the result of devout meditation ; 
for according to the principle expressed i*. die text {KM. 
Up. Ill, 14) ‘According as man’s thought is in this world,’ 
what is reached by the devotee is the object of medita- 
tion and moreover the text exhibits the same object, viz. 

‘ the Highest Person ’ in connexion with both verbs. 

The doubt here presents itself whether the highest 
Person in this text be the so-called four-faced Brahmft, the 
f ord o( he mundane egg who represents the individual 
souls in their collective' aspect, or the supreme Person 
who is the Lord of all. — The Piirvapakshin maintains the 
former view. For, he argues, on the Introductory question, 

* He who here among men should meditate until death on 
the syllable Om, what would he obtain by it ? ’ text 

first declares that he who meditates on that syllable as 
having one MAtrS, obtains the world of men; and next, 
that he who meditates on it as having two MStr&s obtains 
the world of the atmosphere. Hence the Brahma-world, 
which the text after that represents as the object reached 
by him who meditates on Om as having three -syllables, 
must be the world of Brahmi A'aturmukha who is consti- 
tuted by the aggregate of the individual souls. What the 
soul having reached that world sees, therefore is the same 
brahroi ATaturmukha ; and thus only the attribute ‘ etss?n^ 
^tvaghan&t par^t param ’ is suitable ; for the collective 
soul, i. e. Brahmi ATaturmukha, residing in the Brahma- 
world Is higher (para) than the distributive or discrete soul 
(giva) which is concreted (ghant-bhfita) witL ttie body and 
sense-oigans, and at the same time is bigher (para) than 
/these. The highest Pereon mentioned in the text, there- 
fore, is Brahma ATaturmukha; and the qualities mentioned 
further on, such as absence of decay, &c., must be ^ken in 
suen a way as to agree with that Brabmi 

To this prima facie view the Sfitra rqpties that the 
<d»ject of seeing is He, i.e. the highest Self, on account of 
dcs^atton. The text clearly Aes^fiatea the object "of 
Seeing as the highest Self. For the concluding rloka. 
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refers to that object of seeiog, declares that ‘‘by 
means iA the Omkiia he who knows reaches that which 
is tranquil, free ifroni oecay, immonal, fearless, the highest* 
— all which attributes pre^terly beipng to the highest Self 
only, as we know from texts such as ‘ that is the Immortal, 
that Is the fearjess. that is Brahman ’ {Kh. Up. IV, 15, i). 
The qualification expressed in the clausu ‘ etasmft^ ^va- 
ghanit,’ &c. may also refer to the highest Self only, not to 
BrahmA ATatuimukha , for the latter is himself compre- 
hended by the teiita ‘^vaghana.’ For that term denotes 
all souls which are ettA>odied owing to karman ; and that 
JiTaturmukha is one of those we know from texts such as 
‘ He who first creates Brahmft’ ( 5 vet. Up. VI, 18). Nor is 
there any strength in the argument that, since the Brahma- 
world mentioned in the text is known to be the world of 
A'aturmukha, as if follows next on the world of the atmos- 
phere, the being abiding there must needs be A'aturmukha. 
We rather argue a» follows — as from the concluding clause 
‘that which is tranquil, free from decay,’ &c, we ascertain that 
the object of intuition is the highest Brahman, the Brahma- 
world spoken of as the abode of the seeing devotee caxitiot be 
the perishable world of BrahmA A'aturmukha. A further 
reason for this concIusioA is supplied by what the text says 
about ‘ him who is freed from all evil being led up by the 
SAman verses to the world of Brahman’ ; for the- place 
reached by him w'ho is freed from all evil cannot be the 
mere abode of A'aturmukha. Hence also the concluding 
rloka says with reference to that Brahma-world ‘ that which 
the wise teach ’ : what the wise see and teach is the abode of 
the highest, of Vish«u ; cp. the text ‘ the wise ever see that 
highest abode of Vishnu.’ Nor is it even strictly true that 
the world of Brahma follows on the atmosphere, for the 
svarga-world and several others lie between the two. 

We therefore shortly explain the drift of the whole 
chapter as follows. At the outset of the reply given to 
Satyakima there is mentioned, in addition to the highest 
(para) Brahman, a lower (apara) Brahman. This lower or 
effected (kAr)m) Brahman is distinguished as twofold, being 
connected either with this terrestrial world or yonder, non- 
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terrestrial, world. Him who meditates on the Pra/tavi as 
having one syllable, the text declares to obtain a reward in 
this world — he reaches the world of men. He, on the 
other hand, who meditates on the Prarrava as having two 
syllables is said to obtain his reward in a super-terrestrial 
sphere— he reaches the world of the atmosphere. And he 
finally who, by means of the tri.syllabic Prarrava which 
denotes the highest Brahman, meditates on this very 
highest Brahman, is said to reach that Brahman, i. e. thev 
supreme Person. — The object of seeing is thus none othci*^ 
than the highest Self. — Here terminates the adhikarasta o'* 
the ‘ object of seeing.’ 

13. The small (ethe:^ (is Brahman), on account 
of the subsequent (arguments). 

The AV/andogas have the following text, ‘ Now in that 
city of Brahman there is the palace, the small lotus, and 
in it that small ether. Now what is wthin that small ether 
that is to be sought for, that is to be understood ’ (AT/r. 
Up. VIII, I, i). — The question here arises whether that 
small ether (space) within the lotus of the heart be the 
material element called ether, or the individual Self, or the 
highest Self. — The first view presenting itself is that the 
element is meant, for the reason that the word ‘ ether ’ is 
generally used in that sense ; and because the clause 
‘what is within that small ether’ shows that the ether 
mentioned constitutes the abode of something else that is 
to be enquired into.— This view is set aside by the SOtra. 
The small ether within the heart is the highest Brahman, 
on account of the subsequent reasons, contained in clauses 
of the same section. The passage ‘ That Self which is free 
(rom evil, free from old age, free from death, free from 
grief, free from hunger and thirst, whose wishes and 
purposes come true’ {VIII, 7, i) ascribes to that small 
ether qualities — such as unconditioned Selfhood, freedom 
from evil, &c. — which clearly show that ether to be the 
highest Brahman. And this conclusion is confirmed by 
what other texts say about him who knows the small ether 
ittaining the power of realjsing his own wishes, ‘ Those who 
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depart from hence having: come to know the SeJf and those 
real wishes, for them there is freedom in all worlds'; and 
‘ whatever object he desires, by his mere will it comes to 
him ; having obtained it he is happy’ {Kh. Up. VIII, i, 6 ; 
a, 9). If moreover the ether within the heart were the 
elemental ether, the comparison instituted in the passage 
‘ As large as that (elemental) ether is, so large is this ether 
within the heart ’ would be wholly inappropriate. Nor 
must it be said that that comparison rests on the limitation 
of the ether within the heart (so that the two terms com- 
pared would be the limited elemental ether within the 
heart, and the universal elemental ether) ; for there still 
would remain the inappropriate assertion that the ether 
within the heart is the abode of heaven, earth and all 
other things. — But, an objection is raised, also on the 
alternative of the small ether being the highest Brahman, 
the comparison to the universal elemental ether is unsuit- 
able ; for scripture explicitly states that the highest Self is 
(not as large but) larger than everything else, ‘ larger than 
the earth, larger than the sky,’ &c. {Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 3). 
Not so, we reply ; what the text says as to the ether 
within th(2 heart being as large as the universal ether 
is meant (not to make a conclusive statement as to its 
extent but only) to negative that smallne.ss of the ether 
which is established by its abiding within the heart. 
Similarly we say ‘ the sun moves with the speed of an 
arrow ’ ; the sun indeed moves much faster than an arrow, 
but whajt our assertion means is merely that he does not 
move slowly. — But, a further doubt is started, the passage 
‘ That Self which is free from sin,’ &c. does not appear to 
refer back to the small ether within the heart. For the 
text makes a distinction between that ether and that within 
that ether which it declares to be the due object of search 
and enquiry. This latter object therefore is the topic of 
discussion, and when the text says later on ‘ That Self, free 
from sin, &c. is to be searched out ’ we must understand it 
to refer to the same object of search. — This would be so, 
we reply, if the text did not distinguish the small ether 
and that which abides within it ; » but as a matter of fact »t 
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does distinguish the two. The connexion is as follows. 
The text at first refers to the body of the devotee as the 
dty of Brahman, the idea being that Brahman is present 
therein as object of meditation; and then designates an 
organ of that body, viz. the small lotus-shaped heart as the 
palace of Brahman. It then further refers to Brahman — 
the {dl knowing, all powerful, whose love towards his 
devotees is boundless like the ocean — as the small ether 
within the heart, meaning thereby that Brahman who for 
the benefit of his devotees is present within that palacd 
should be meditated upon as of minute size, and finally — in 
the clause ‘ that is to be searched out ’ — enjoins as the 
object of meditation that which abides in that Brahman, 
i.e. on the one hand, its* essential freedom from all evil 
qualities, and on the other the whole treasure of its aus- 
picious qualities, its power of realising its wishes and so 
on. The ‘ that ’ (in ‘ that is to be searched out ’) enjoins 
as objects of search the small ether, i. e. Brahman itself as 
well as the qualities abiding within it. — But how, it may 
be asked, do you know that the word ‘ that ’ really refers 
to both, viz. the highest Brahman, there called ‘ small 
ether,’ and the qualities abiding in it, and that hence the 
clause enjoins an enquiry into both these entities ? — Listen, 
attentively, we reply, to our explanation 1 The clause ‘ As 
large as this ether is, so large is this ether within the heart ’ 
declares the exceeding greatness of the small ether ; the 
clause ‘ Both heaven and earth are contained within it ’ up 
to ‘ lightning and stars ’ declares that same small ether to 
be the abode of the entire world ; and the clause ‘ And 
whatever there is for him in this world, and whatever there 
is not, all that is contained within it ’ declares that what- 
ever objects of enjoyment there are for the devotee in this 
world, and whatever other objects there are not for him, 
i. e. are merely wishes but not obtained by him, all those 
objects are contained within that same small ether. The 
text next declares that that small ether, although dwelling 
within the heart which is a part of the body, is not afiected 
by the bodys old age and decay, for being extremely 
minute it is not capable of change ; and adds ‘ that true 
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being is the Brahman-city,’ i. e, that Reality which is the 
cause of all is the city called Brahman, i. e. the abode of 
the entire Universe. The following clause ‘ in it all desires 
are contained ' again referring to the small ether f in it ’) 
declares that in it all desire.s, i. e. all desirable qualities are 
contained. The text next proceeds to set forth that the 
small ether possesses Selfhood and certain desirable aus- 
picious qualities — this is done in the passage ‘ It is the 
Self free from sin ’ &c. up to ‘ whose purposes realise 
themselves.’ The following section — '^And as here on 
earth' down to 'for them there is freedom in all the 
worlds ’ — declares that those who do not know those eight 
qualities and the Self, called ‘ small ether,’ which is 
characterised by them, and who perform actions aiming at 
objects of enjoyment different from that Self, obtain perish - 
able results only, and do not attain the power of realising 
their wishes ; while those on the other hand who know the 
Self called Ismail ether' and the qualities abiding within 
it, through the grace of that very same highest Self, obtain 
all their wishes and the power of realising their purposes. 
On the ground of this connected consideration of the whole 
chapter lye arc able to decide that the text enjoins as the 
object of search and enquiry both the highest Brahman and 
the whole body of auspicious qualities abiding within it. 
This the V^kyakAra also renders clear in the passage 
Ix^nning ‘In the text “what is within that” there is 
designation of wishes (i. e. desirable qualities).’ — For all 
these rjpasons the small ether is the highest Brahman. 

14. On account of the going and of the word; for 
thus it is seen ; and (there is) an inferential sign. 

‘ Asjpeople who do not know the country walk again and 
again over a gold treasure ’ &c., ‘ thus do all these creatures 
day after day go into i/ia( Brahma-world’ (KA. Up. VIII, 
3, a). The circumstance, here stated, of all individual souls 
going to a place which the qualification ‘ tAat ’ connects 
with the subject-matter of the whole chapter, i. e. the small 
ether; and the further circumstance of the goal of thek 
going being called the Brahma-world, also prove that the 
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small ether ts none other than the highest Brahman.— But fn 
what way do these two points prove what they are claimed 
to prove ?— ‘For thus it is seen the Siitra adds. For we 
see it stated in other texts, that all individual souls go 
daily to Brahman, viz. in the state of deep sleep, ‘ All these 
creatures having become united with the True do not 
know that they are united with the True ’ ; * Having 
come back from the True they know not that they have 
come back from the True * (K/t, Up. VI, 9, 2 ; 10, 2). And 
in the same way we see that the word ‘ Brahma-worlcf* 
denotes the highest Brahman ; so e. g. ‘ this is the Brahma- 
world, O King’ (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 32). - The Sfitra subjoins 
a further reason. Even if the going of the souls to 
Brahman were not seen in other texts, the fact that the 
text under discussion declares the individual souls to abide 
in Brahman in the state of deep sleep, enjoying freedom 
from all pain and trcubl* iust as if they were merged in 
the praiaya state, is a sufficient ‘ inferential sign ' to prove 
that the * small ether’ is the highest Brahn^in. And 
similarly the term ‘ Brahma-world ' as cxlnbucu in the 
text under discussion, if understood as denoting co-ordina- 
tion (i. e, * that world which is Brahman ’), is sufficient to 
prove by itself that the ‘small ether’ — to which that term 
is applied — is the highest Brahman ; it therefore is needless 
to appeal to other passages. That this explanation of 
‘ Brahma-world ’ is preferable to the one wffiich understands 
by Brahma-world ‘ the world of Brahman ’ is proved by 
considerations similar to those by which the PCI. Mi Sfltras 
prrove that ‘ Nishdda-sthapati * means a headman who at 
the same time is a Nish^da. — Another explanation of the 
passage under discussion may also be given. What is said 
there about all these creatures daily * going into the 
Brahma-world,’ may not refer at all to the state of deep 
sleep, but rather mean that although ‘ daily going into the 
Brahman-world,’ i.e. although at all time moving above 
the small ether, i. e. Brahman which as the universal Self is 
everywhere, yet all these creatures not knowing Brahmaa 
do not find, i e, obtain it ; just as men not knowing the 
place where a treasure is hidden do not find it, althougli 
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they constantly pass over it. This constant moving about 
on the part of ignorant creatures on the surface, as it were, 
of the small ether abiding within as their inward Ruler, 
proves that small ether to be the highest Brahman. That 
the highest Brahman abides within as the inner Self of 
creatures which dwell in it and are ruled by it, we are told 
in other texts also, 90 e. g. in the Antary&min-brihmana. 
‘He who dwells in the Self, within the Self, whom the 
Self does not know, of whom the Self is the body, who 
rules the Self within ; unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing’ (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 22 ; 23). — On this interpretation 
we explain the last part of the SOtra as follows. Even 
if other texts did not refer to it, this daily moving about 
on the part of ignorant creatures, on the ether within the 
heart — which the comparison with the treasure of gold 
shows to be the supreme good of man — , is in itself a 
sufficient proof for the small ether being Brahman. 

15. And on account of there being observed in 
that (small ether), supporting which is a greatness 
of that (i. e. Brahman). 

In continuation of the passage ‘ It is the Self free from 
Sin,’ &c., which refers to the small ether, the text says: 

‘ it is a- bank, a limitary support, that these worlds may not 
be confounded.’ What the text here says about the small 
ether supporting the world proves it to be the highest 
Brahman ; for to support the world is the glory of Brahman. 
Compare ‘ He is the Lord of all, the king of all things, the 
protector of all things. He is a bank and a boundary, so 
that these worlds .may not be confounded ’ (Brf. Up. IV, 
4, 22) ; ‘ By the command of that Imperishable, O GArg!, 
heaven and earth stand, held apart’ (Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 9). 
Now this specific greatness of the highest Brahman, which 
consists in its supporting the world, is also observed in the 
small ether — ^which proves the latter to be none other than 
Brahman. 

16. And on account of the settled meaning. 

The word ^ ether,’ moreover, is known to have, among 
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other meanings, that of Brahman, Compare ‘For who 
could breathe, who could breathe forth, if that ethw were 
not bliss?’ (Taitt. Up. 11 , 7); ‘ All these beings take their 
rise from the ether ’ {Kh. Up. I, 9, 1). It has to be kept in 
view that in the text under discussion the meaning ‘ Brah- 
man’ is supported by what is said about the qualities of the 
small ether — viz. freedom from sin, &c. — and hence is 
stronger than the other meaning, according to which 
&ki.ra signifies the elemental ether. 

So far the Sfitras have refuted the view of the small 
ether being the element. They now enter on combating 
the notion that the small ether may possibly be the 
individual soul. 

« 

17. If it be said that on account of reference to 
the other one he is meant ; we say no, on account 
of impossibility. 

An objection is raised to the argumentation that, on 
account of complementary passages, the small ether must 
be explained to mean the highest Self. 

For, the objector says, a clear reference to him who is 
‘other’ than the highest Self, i.e. to the individfual soul, is 
contained in the following passage (VTIl, 12, 3): ‘Thus 
does that serenity (samprasada), having risen from this 
body and approached the highest light, appear in its own 
form.’ ‘ That is the Self,’ he said. ‘ That is the immortal, 
the fearless, this is Brahman' (VTII, 7, 3?). We admit 
that for the different reasons stated above the ether within 
the heart cannot be the elemental ether ; but owing to the 
force of the intimations conveyed by the complementary 
passages just quoted, we must adopt the view tltat what is 
meant is the individual soul. And as the word ‘ 4 kAja' 
may be connected with prakira (light), it may be applied 
to the individual soul also. — This view is set aside by tlte 
Sfttra. The small ether cannot be the individual soul 
because the qualities attributed in the text to the former, 
viz. freedom from sin, &c., cannot possibly belong to the 
individual souL 
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1 8, Should it be said that from a subsequent 
passage (it appears that the individual Soul is 
meant) ; rather (the soul) in so far as its true nature 
has become manifest* 

The Pftrvapakshin now maintains that we ascertain from 
a subsequent declaration made by Prs^Ipati that it is just 
the individual Soul that possesses freedom from sin and the 
other qualities enumerated. The whole teaching of PrsyfA- 
pati, he says, refers to the individual Soul only. Indra 
having heard that Pr^f^pati had spoken about a Self free 
from sin, old age, &c., the enquiry inti? which enables the 
soul to obtain all woVlds and desires, approaches Prs^^pati 
with the wish to learn the true nature of that Self which 
should be enquired into. Pn^fipati thereupon, wishing to 
test the capacity of his pupil for receiving true instruction, 
gives him successive inforniation about the embodied soul 
in the state of waking, dream and dreamless sleep. When 
he finds that Indra secs no good in instruction of this kind 
and thus shows himself fit to receive instruction about 
the true nature of the disembodied Self, he explains to him 
that the body is a mere abode for a ruling Self ; that that 
bodiless Self is essentially immortal; and that the soul, as 
long as it is joined to a body due to karman, is compelled 
to experience pleasure and pain corresponding to its em- 
bodied state, while it rises above all this when it has freed 
itself from the body (VIII, 12, 1). He then continues: 
* Thus that serenity having risen from this body and 
approache*(i the highest light, appears in its own form*; 
thus teaching him the true nature, free from a body, of the 
individual souk He next informs him that the ‘highest 
light ’ which the soul reaches is the supreme Person (‘ That 
is the supreme Person *), and that the soul having reached 
that highest light and freed itself from what obscured its 
own true nature, obtains in the world of Brahman whatever 
enjoyments it desires, and is no longer connected with 
a body springing from karman and inseparable from pain 
and pleasure, or with anything else that causes distress. 
(‘ He moves about there laughing,* &C.}. He next illus- 

m y 
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tmtes the connexion w^th a body, of the soul in the 
Sa«MS&ra state, by means of a comparison : * Like as a horse 
attached tb a cart,’ Src. After that he explains that the 
qre and the other sense-organs are instruments of know- 
ledge, colour, and so on, the objects of knowledge, and the 
individual Self the knowing subject ; and that hence that Self 
is different from the body and the sense-organs (‘ Now where 
the sight has entered ’ up to ‘ the mind is his divine eye ’). 
Next he declares that, after having divested itself of the 
body and the senses, the Self perceives all the objects 
of its desire by means of its ‘ divine eye,’ i. e. the power of 
cc^ition which constitutes its essential nature (‘He by 
means of the divine eye,’ &c.). He further declares that 
those who have true knowledge know the Self as such (‘ on 
that Self the devas meditate ’) ; and in conclusion teaches 
that he who has that true knowledge of the Self obtains for 
his reward the intuition of Brahman — which is suggested 
by what the text says about the obtaining of all worlds 
and all desires (‘ He obtains ail worlds and all desires,’ &c., 
up to the end of the chapter). — It thus appears that the 
entire chapter proposes as the object of cognition the indi- 
vidual soul free from sin, and so on. The qualities, viz. 
freedom from guilt, &c., may thus belong to tile individual 
Self, and on this ground we conclude that the small ether 
is-the individual Self. 

This view the second half of the Siltra sets aside. - The 
two sections, that which treats of the small ether and that 
which contains the teaching of Prai^^pati, have different 
topics. Pr^^pati’s teaching refers to the individual soul, 
whose true nature, with its qualities such as freedom from 
evil, &C., is at first hidden by untruth, while later on, when 
it has freed itself from the bondage of karman, risen from 
the body, and approached the highest light, it manifests 
itself in its true form and then is characterised by freedom 
from all evil and by other auspicious qualities. In the sec- 
tion treating of the small ether, on the other band, we have 
to do with the small ether, i.e. the highest Brahman, whose 
true nature is never hidden, and which therefore is uncon- 
ditionally dtaracterised by freedom from evil, tmd so 'on. — 
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liforeoyer, the dahar&kAfa-secUoii ascribes to the inufi 
ether other attributes which cannot belong to the individual 
Sdf even ‘when its true nature has manifested itself.* The 
small ether is there called a bank and support of all worldilj 
and one of its names, ‘ satyam,’ is explained to ftnply that 
it governs all sentient and non-sentieUt beingS)^ All this 
also proves that the sipfill ether is none other than the highest 
Self. That the individual soul.^eVeA when its true nature 
is manifest,’ cannot be viewed as a bank and support of the 
worlds, &c., we shall show under IV, 4. 

But if this is so, what then is the meanii^ of the 
reference to the individual soul which is made in the section 
treatif^ of the small ether, viz. in the passive, ‘ Now that 
ierene being, which after having risen from this body," &c. 

(VIII. 3. 4)? 

To this question the next Sfitra replies. 

19. And the reference has a different meaning. 

Tlie text in question declares that the released individual 
soul when reaching the highest light, i.e. Brahman, which 
is free from all sin, and so on, attains its true nature, which 
is characterised by similar freedom from sin, and so on. 
Now this reference to the individual soul, as described in 
the teaching of Fra^flpati, has the purpose of giving in- 
struction (not about the qualities of the individual soul, but), 
about the nature of that which is the cause of tne qualities 
of the individual soul, i.e. the qualities specially belonging 
to the supreme Person. The reason why, in the section 
containing'the teaching of Pr^Spati, information is given 
as to the true nature of the released individual soul is that 
such knbwledge assists the doctrine referring to the small 
ether. For the individual Self which wishes to reach 
Brahman must know his own true nature also, so as .to. 
realise that he, as being himself endowed vnth auspicious 
qualities, will finally arrive at an intuition of the highest, 
Brahman, which is a mass of auspicious qualities raised to 
the h%hest degree of excellence. The cognition of the, 
wul’s own true nature is itself comprised in Ae result of 
the meditation on Brahman, and the results which are 
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procktmed in the teaching of Prs^pat! (* He obtains all 
worlds and all wishes ’ ; * He moves about there laughing,' 
&c.) thus really are results of the knowledge of the small 
ether. 

20. If it be said, owing to the scriptural declara- 
tion of smallness; that has been explained. 

Ifee text describes the ether within the heart as being of 
small compass, and this agrees indeed with the individual 
soul which elsewhere is compared to the point of an awl, 
but not with Brahman, which is greater than everything. — 
The reply to this objection has virtually been given before, 
viz. under I, a, 7, where it is said that Brahman may be 
viewed as of small size; for the purpose of devont medi- 
tation. 

It thus remains a settled conclusion that the small ether 
is none other but the highest Person who is untouched by 
even a shadow of imperfection, and is an ocean of infinite, 
supremely exalted, qualities — knowledge, strength, lordly 
power, &c. The being, on the other hand, which in the 
teaching of Prs^pati is described as first having a body 
due to karman — as we see from passages such as ‘ they 
strike it as it were, they cut it as it were ’ — and as after- 
wards approaching the highest light, and then manifesting 
its essential qualities, viz. freedom from sin, &c., is the 
individual soul; not the small ether (or Brahman). 

The next SOtra supplies a further reason for this con- 
clusion. 


21. And on account of the imitation of that. 

The individual soul, free from bondage, and thus pos- 
sessing the qualities of freedom from sin, Sic., cannot be 
the small ether, i. e. the highest Ilrahman, because it is 
stated to * imitate,’ i. e. to be equal to that Brahman. The 
text making that statement is Mu. Up. Ill, l, 3, ‘When 
the seer (i. e. the individual soul) sees the brilliant maker, 
the Lord, the Person who has his source in Brahman ; then 
becoming wise and shaking off good and evil, he reaches 
the highest equality, free from passions.’ The being to 
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which the teaching of Prj^g 4 pati refers is the ' imitator,’ 
i,e. the individual soul ; the Brahman which is ‘ imitated ’ 
is the small ether. 

22. The same is declared by Smmi also. 

Siwr’ti also declares that the transmigrating soul when 

reaching the state of Release * imitates,’ i.e. attains supreme 
equality of attributes with the highest Brahman. ‘ Abiding 
by this knowledge they, attaining to equality of attributes 
with me, are not born again at the time of creation, nor 
are they affected by the general dissolution of the world ' 
(Bha. G!. XIV, 2). 

Some maintain that the last two Siltras constitute a 
separate adhikarawa (head of discussion), meant to prove 
that the text Mu, Up- II, 2, 10 (‘After him the shining 
one, everything shines ; by the light of him all this is 
lighted ’), refers to the highest Brahman. This view is, 
however, inadmissible, for the reason that with regard to 
the text quoted no pflrvapaksha can arise, it having been 
proved under I, 2, 21 ff., and 1,3, i ff., that the whole section 
of which that text forms part is concerned with Brahman; 
and it further having been shown under I, i, 24 ff., that 
Brahman is apprehended under the form of light. — ^The 
interpretation moreover does not fit in with the wording of 
the SCitras. — Here terminates the adhikara/ra of the ‘small 
one.' 

23. Qit account of the term, the one measured. 

We read in the Ka/'>^avallJ ‘ The Person of the size of 
a thumb stands in the middle of the Self, as lord of the 
past and the future, and henceforward fears no more ’ ; 

‘ That Person of the size of a thumb is like a light without 
smoke,’ &c. (Ka. Up. 11 , 4, 12 ; 13). And ‘The Person not . 
larger than a thumb, the inner Self, is always settled in the 
heart of men’ (Ka. Up. II, 6, 17). A doubt here arises 
whether, the being measured by the extent of a span be 
the individual soul or the highest Self. — The Pdrvapakshin 
maintains the former view ; for, he says, another scriptural 
text also declares the individual soul to have that raeasare, 
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raler of the' vital airs moves through his owa works, 
of the size of a thumb, brilliant like the sun, endowed with 
p>UTposes and egoity ' ( 5 vct. Up. V, ii, 7'; 8). Moreover, 
the highest Self is not anywhere else, not even for the 
purpose of meditation, represented as having the size of 
a thumb. It thus being determined that the being of the 
length of a thumb is the Individual Self, we understand 
the term ‘ Lord,’ which is applied to it, as meaning that it 
is the Lord of the body, the sense-organs, the objects arid 
the instrumaits of fruition. — Of this view the Shtra dis- 
poses, maintaining that the being a thumb long can be 
none but the highest Self, just on account of that term. 
For lordship over all thipgs past and future cannot pos- 
sibly belong to the individual Self, which is under the 
power of karman. — But how can the highest Self be said 
to have the measure of a thumb ? — On this point the next 
Sdtra satisfies us. 

24. But with reference to the heart, men being 
qualified. 

In so far as the nighest Self abides, for the purpose of 
devout meditation, in the heart of the dev'otee — which 
heart is of the measure of a thumb — it may itself be 
viewed as having the measure of a thumb. The individual 
soul also can be said to have the measure of a thumb 
cmly in so far as dwelling within the heart ; for scripture 
directly states that its real size is that of the point of 
a goad, i.e. minute. And as men only are capable of 
devout meditation, and hence alone have a claim on scrip- 
ture, the fact that the hearts of other living creatures abo, 
such as dbnkeys, horses, snakes, &c., have the same size, 
cannot give rise to any objection. — The discussion of this 
matter will be completed later on K 

25. Also beings above them (i.e men), Bidarft- 
ya»a thinks, on account of possibility. 

In order tq prove that the highest Brahman may be 


* The ‘pramitddhikarana’ is lesunwd in Sfttra 41. 
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viewed as having the size of a thumb, it has been declared 
that the scriptural texts enjoining meditation on Brahman 
are the concern of men. This offers an opportunity for 
the discussion of the question whether also other classes of 
individual souls, such as devas, are qualified for knowledge 
of Brahman. The Pfirvapakshin denies this qualification 
in the case of gods and other beings, on thq ground of 
absence of capability. For, be says, bodiless beings, such 
as gods, are incapable of the accomplishment of meditation 
on Brahman, which requires as its auxiliaries the sevm 
means enumerated above (p. 17). This must not be 
objected to on the ground of the devas, and so on, having 
bodies; for there is no means of proof establishing such 
embodiedness. We have indeed proved above that the 
Veddnta-texts may intimate accomplished things, and 
hence are an authoritative means for the cognition of 
Brahman ; but we do not meet with any VedSnta-text, 
the purport of which is to teach that the devas, and so 
on, possicss bodies. Nor can this point be established 
through mantras and arthavdda texts ; for these are merely 
supplementary to the injunctions of actions (sacrificial, and 
so on), and therefore have a different aim. And the'injunc- 
tions themselves prove nothing with regard to the devas, 
except that the latter are that with a view to which those 
actions are performed. In the same way it also cannot be 
shown that the gods have any desires or wants (to fulfil dr 
supply which they might enter on meditation of Brahman). 
For the two reasons above we therefore conclude that the 
devas, and so on, are not qualified for meditation on 
Brahman. — This view is contradicted by the Sfitra. Such 
meditation is possible in the case of higher beings also, 
BUdarSyana thinks ; on account of the possibility of want 
and capacity on their part also. Want and wish exist in 
their case since they also are liable ta suffering, springing 
from the assaults, hard to be endured, of the different 
kinds of pain, and since they also know that supreme 
enjoyment is to be found in the highest Brahman, whidi is 
untouched by the shadow even of imperfection, and is 
a mass of auspicious qualities in their highest perfectioo. 
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* Capability,’ on the dther hand, depends bn the possession 
of a body and sense-organs of whatever degree of tenuity ; 
•and that the devas, from Brahtni downward, possess a 
body and sense-organs, is declared in all the Upanishads, 
in the chapters treating of creation and the chapters en- 
joining meditation. In the KMndogya, e. g. it is related 
4»ow the highest Being having resolved on creation, evolved 
the aggregate of non-sentient matter with its different 
kinds, and then produced the fourfold multitude of living 
creatures, each having a material body corresponding to 
its karman, and a suitable name of its own. Similarly, all 
the other scriptural accounts of creation declare that there 
are four classes of creatures — devas, men, animals, and non- 
moving beings, such as pIants-*-and the difference of these 
classes depends on the individual Selfs being joined to 
various bodies capacitating them to experience the results 
of their works, each in that one of the fourteen worlds — 
beginning with the world of Brahmd — which is the suitable 
place for retribution. For in themselve.s, apart from bodies, 
the individual Selfs are not distinguished as men, gods, 
and so on. In the same way the story of the devas and 
Asuras approaching Pra^apati with fuel in their hands, 
staying with him as pupils for thirty-two years, &c. {Kh. 
Up. VIII, 7 ff.), clearly shows that the devas possess bodies 
and sense-organs. Analogously, mantras and arthav^das, 
which are complementary to injunctions of works, contain 
unmistakeable references to the corporeal nature of the 
gods (‘ Indra holding in his hand tlie thunderbolt ’ ; ‘ Indra 
lifted the thunderbolt,’ &c.) ; and as the Latter is not con- 
tradicted by any other means of proof it must be accepted 
on the authority stated. Nor can it be said that those 
mantras^and arthavddas are really meant to express some- 
thing else (than those details mentioned above), in so far, 
namely, as they aim at proclaiming or glorilying the action 
with which they are connected ; for those vei y details .sub- 
serve the purpose of glorification, and so an. and without 
them glorification is not possible. For wc praise or glorify 
a thing by declaring its qualities ; if such qualities do not 
exist ,aU glorification lapses. It cannot by any means bt 
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maintained that anything may be glorified by the proclama- 
tion of its qualities, even if such qualities do not really 
exist; Hence the arthavAdas which glorify a certain action, 
just thereby intimate the real existence of the qualities and 
details of the action. The mantras again, which are pre- 
scribed in connexion with the actions, serve the purpose of 
throwing light on the use to be derived from the perform^ 
ance of the actions, and this they accomplish by making 
statements as to the particular qualities, such as embodied- 
ness and the like, which belong to the devas and other 
classes of beings. Otherwise Indra, and so on, would not 
be remembered at the time of performance ; for the idea 
of a divinity presents itself to the mind only in connexion 
with the special attributes of that divinity. In the case of 
such qualities as are not established by other means of 
proof, the primary statement is made by the arthavAda or 
the mantra : the former thereby glorifies the action, and 
the latter proclaims it as possessing certain qualities or 
details ; and both these ends are accomplished by making 
statements as to the gods, &c., possessing certain qualities, 
such as embodied ness and the like. la the case, again, of 
certain qualities being already established by other means 
of proof, the mantras and arthavAdas merely refer to them 
(as something already known), and in this way per- 
form their function of glorification and elucidation. And 
where, thirdly, there is a contradiction between the other 
means of knowledge and what mantras and arthavAdas 
state (as when, e.g. a text of the latter kind says that * the 
sacrificial post is the sun '), the intention of the text is 
metaphorically to denote, by means of those apparently 
unmeaning terms, certain other qualities which are not 
excluded by the other means of knowledge; and in this 
way the function of glorification and elucidation is again 
accomplished. Now what the injunction of a sacrificial 
action demands as its supplement, is a statement as to the 
power of the divinity to whom the sacrifice is offered; for 
the performance which scripture enjoins on men desirous 
of certain results, is itself of a merely transitory nature, 
and hence requires some agent capable of bringing about, 
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4 $ WUlf filture time, the result desired as, e.g. the heavenly 
WQihl. * Viyu is the swiftest god ; he (the sacriScw) 
jq^MYMtdies VSyu with his own share ; the god then leads 
him to prosperity ’ (Taitt. Sa/«h. I, 3, i) ; ‘ What he seeks 
by means of that offering, may he obtain that, may he 
prosper tha%tn, may the gods favourably grant him that ’ 
(Taitt. Sr. Ill, 5, 10, 5); these and similar arthavAdas 
sad mantras intimate that the gods when propitiated by 
certain sacridciai works, give certain rewards and possess 
the power to do so ; and they thus connect themselves 
with the general context of scripture as supplying an 
evidently required item of information. Moreover, the 
mere verb ‘ to saci ificc ’ (yag), as denoting worship of the 
gods, intimates the presence of a deity which is to be 
propitiated by the action called sacrifice, and thus consti- 
tutes the main element of that action. A careful con- 
sideration of the whole context thus reveals that everything 
which is wanted for the due accomplishment of the action 
oijoined is to be learned from the text itself, and that 
hence we need not have recourse to such entities as the 
‘ unseen principle ’ (apfirva), assumed to be denoted by, 
or to be imagined in connexion with, the pa^ges en- 
joining certain actions. Hence the dharmaristras, itih&sas, 
and pur&«as also, which are founded on the different 
bi 4 hmanas, mantras and arthav&das, clearly teach that 
Brahm^ and the other gods, as well as the Asuras and 
other superhuman beings, have bodies and sense-organs, 
constitutions of different kinds, different abodes, enjoy- 
ments, and functions. — Owing to their having bodies, 
the gods therefore are also qualified for meditation on 
Brahman 

26. If it be said that there results a contradiction 
to work ; we deny this, on account of the observa- 
tion of the assumption of several (bodies). 

An objection here presents itself. If we admit the gods 
to have bodies, a difficulty arises at the saenfices, as it is 
impossible that one and the same corporeal Indra — who 
is at the same time invited by many- sacrtficers ‘come, 
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O lodni,* * O Lord cdT the red hones/ &c. — shook} be 
{irescnt »t dl th<»e places. And that the gods, Agni and 
W) on, imily do come to the sacrifices is proved by the 
foHkndi^ Icriptural text : ‘ To whose sacrifice do the gods 
go, and to whose net? He who first receives the gods, 
sacrifices to them on the following day* (Taitt Samb.^ I< 

7, i). In refutation of this objection the SCitra points <nit 
tiiat there, is seen, i. e. recorded, the assumption of several 
bodies at the same time, on the part of beings endowed 
with special powers, such as Saubhari. 

27. If it be said (that a contradiction will result) 
with regard to words ; we say no, since beings 
originate from them (as appears) from perception 
and inference. 

Well then let us admit that there is no difficulty as far 
as sacrifices are concerned, for the reason stated in the 
preceding SQtra. But another difficulty presents itself with 
regard to the words of which the Veda consists. For if 
Indra and the other gods are corporeal beings, it follows 
that they are made up of parts and hence non-permanent. 
This implies either that the Vedic words denotii^ them — 
not difTering therein from common worldly words such as 
Devadatta — are totally devoid of meaning during all those 
periods which precede the origination of the beings called 
Indra and so on, or follow on their destruction ; or else that 
the Veda itself is non-permanent, non-eternal. — This ob- 
jection is*^not valid, the SCitra points out, for the reason that 
those beings, viz. Indra and so on, £^ain and again originate 
from the Vedic words. To explain. Vedic words, such as 
Indra and so on, do not, like the werd Devadatta and the 
like, denote, on the basis of convention, one particular in- 
dividual only: they rather denote by their own power 
particular species of beings, just as the word ‘ cow ’ denotes 
a particular species of animals. When therefore a special 
individual of the class called Indra has perished, the 
creator, apprehending from the Vedic word ' Indra ’ which 
is present to his mind the class characteristics of the bein^ 
denoted by that word, creates another Indra possessing 
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those very same characteristics ; just as the potter fashions 
k new jar, on the basis of the word ‘jar ' which is stirring in 
kis mind. — But how is this known ? — * Through perception 
and inference/ i. e. through Scripture and Smriti. Scripture 
says, e. g. ‘ By means of the Veda Pra^Apati evolved names 
and forms, the being and the non-being ' ; and * Saying 
V bhfih ’’ (earth) he created the earth ; saying ** bhuvaA he 
created the air/ and so on ; which passages teach that the 
creator at first bethinks himself of the characteristic make 
of a thing, in connexion with the word denoting it, and 
thereupon creates an individual thing characterised by that 
make. Smr/ti makes similar statements; compare, e. g. 
* In the beginning there was sent forth by the creator, divine 
speech — beginningless and endless — in the form of the Veda, 
and from it there originated all creatures and ‘He, in the 
beginning, separately created from the words of the Veda 
the names and works and shapes of all things ' ; and ‘ The 
names and forms of beings, and all the multiplicity of 
works He in the beginning created from the Ved&/ This 
proves that from the corporeality of the gods, and so on, it 
follows neither that the words of the Veda are unmeaning 
nor that the Veda itself is non-eternal. 

28. And for this very reason eternity (of the Veda). 

As words such as Indra and Vasish///a, which denote 
gods and Tffshis, denote (not individuals only, but) classes, 
and as the creation of those beings is preceded by 
their being suggested to the creative mind through those 
words ; for this reason the eternity of the Veda admits of 
being reconciled with what scripture says about the man- 
tras and (sections) of the sacred text having ‘makers* 

a|id about i?/shis seeing the hymns ; cp. such passages as 
‘ He chooses the makers of mantras * ; * Reverence to the 
^/shis who are the makers of mantras’; ‘ That is Agni ; 
this is a hymn of Vw^mitra/ For by means of these very 
texts Pra^fipati presents to his own mind the characteristics 
and powers of the different i?/shis who make the different 
sections, hymns, and mantras, thereupon creates them m* 
dowed with those characteristics and powers, and appoints 
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them to remember the very same sections* hymns, &c. 
The /?/shis being thus gifted by Pra^4pati with the requisite 
powers, undergo suitable preparatory austerities and hnally 
see the mantras, and so on, proclaimed by the Vastsh/^as 
and other i^/shis of former ages of the world, perfect in all 
their sounds and accents, without having learned them from 
the recitation of a teacher. There is thus no conflict be- 
tween the eternity of the Veda and the fact that the i?ishts 
are the makers of its sections, hymns, and so on. A further 
objection is raised. Let it be admitted that after each 
pralaya of the kind called* ‘contingent’ (naimittika), 
PrsvS^pati may proceed to create new Iiidras, and so on, in 
the way of remembering on the basis of the Veda the 
Indras, and so on, of preceding periods. In the case, on the 
other hand, of a pralaya of the kind called elemental 
(pr4kr/tika), in which the creator, Pr^dpati himself, and 
words — which are the effects of the elemental ahahk4ra — 
pass away, what possibility is there of Prsy^Apati under- 
taking a new creation on the basis of Vedic words, and 
how can we speak of the permanency of a Veda which 
perishes? He who maintains the eternity of the Veda and 
the coqiofeality of gods, and so on, is thus really driven to 
the hypothesis of the course of mundane existence being 
without a beginning (i.e. not preceded by a pralaya), — Of 
this difficulty the next SCitra disposes. 

29. And on account of the equality of names and 
forms there is no contradiction, even in the renova- 
tion (of the world) ; as appears from *Sruti and 
Smmi, 

On account of the sameness of names and forms, as 
stated before, there is no difficulty in the way of the 
origination of the w^orld, even in the case of total pralayas. 
For what actually takes place is as follows. When the 
period of a great pralaya draws towards its close, the divine 
supreme Person, remembering the constitution of the 
world previous to the pralaya, and forming the volition 
‘ May I become manifold/ separates into its constituent 
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elements the whole mass of enjoying sonls and objects of 
enjoyment which, during the pralaya state, had been 
merged in him so as to possess a separate existence (hot 
actual but) potential only, and then emits the entire world 
just as it had been before, from the so<alled Mahat 
down to the Brahman>^g, and Hiratfyagarbha (Pn^fmti). 
Having thereupon manifested the Vedas in exactly the 
same order and arrangement they had had before, and 
having taught them to Hirawyagarbha, he entrusts to 
him the new creation of the different classes of beings, 
gods, and so on, just as it -was before ; and at the same 
time abides himself within the world so created as its inner 
Self and Ruler. This view of the process removes all 
difficulties. The superhuman origin and the eternity of 
the Veda really mean' that intelligent agents having 
received in their minds an impression due to previous 
recitations of the Veda in a fixed order of words, chapters, 
and so on, remember and again recite it in that very same 
order of succession. This holds good both with r^[ard 
to us men and to the highest Lord of all ; there however 
is that difference between the two cases that the representa- 
tions of the Veda which the supreme Person forms in his 
own mind are spontaneous, not dependent on an Impression 
previously made. 

To -the question whence all this is known, the Sfitia 
replies ‘ from Scripture and Smrrti.’ The scriptural passage 
is** He who first creates Brabmd and delivers the Vedas to 
him' (i'vet. Up. VI, i8). And as to Smrfti we have the 
following statement in Manu, ‘Tliis universe existed in 
the shape of darkness, &c — He desiring to produce beings 
of many kinds from his own body, first with a thought 
created the waters and placed his seed in them. That seed 
became a golden egg equal to the sun in brilliancy ; in that 
he himself was born as Brahmi, the progenitor of the 
whole wcM’ld ’ (Manu I, i, 5; 8-9). To the same effect are 
the texts of the Paur&nikas, ' From the oavdi of the sleeping 
divinity there sprung up a lotus, and is ^t lotus there 
was bom BrahmA fully knowing all Vedas and VedAi^pts. 
And then BtahmA was told by him (the highest Divint^), 
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* Do thou create all beings, O Great-minded one*; and the 
following passage, * From the highest N&rSya^ia there was 
bom the Four-faced one.’ — And in the section which begins 
‘ I will -tell the original creation,’ we read ‘ Because having 
created water (nira) I abide within it, therefore my name 
shall be N4r4ya«a. There I lie asleep in every. Kalpa, and 
as I am sleeping there springs from my navel a lotus, and 
in that lotus there is bom the Four-faced one, and I tell 
him “ Do thou, Great-minded one, create all beings.” ’ — 
Here terminates the adhikara»a of ‘ the deities.’ 

30. On account of the impossibility (of qualifica- 
tion for the madhuvidyi, &c.) fraimini maintains 
the non-qualification (of gods, &c.). 

So far it has been proved that also the gods, and so on, 
are qualified for the knowledge of Brahman. But a further 
point here presents itself fo*" consideration, viz. whether the 
gods are qualified or not to undertake those meditations of 
which they themselves are the objects. The SUtra states 
as a pflrvapaksha view held by Gaimini, that they are not 
so qualified, for the reason that there are no other Adityas, 
Vasus, and so on, who could be meditated on by the 
Adityas ahd Vasus ’ themselves ; and that moreover for 
the Adityas and Vasus the qualities and ^sition of those 
classes of deities cannot be objects of desire, considering 
that they possess them already. The so-called Madhuvidyd 
(A'A. Up. Ill) represents as objects of devout meditation 
certain parts of the sun which are being enjoyed by 
the different classes of divine beings, Vasus, Adityas, and 
so on — the sun being there called ‘madhu,’ i.e. honey or 
nectar, on account of his being the abode of a certain 
nectar to be brought about by certain sacrificial works to 
be known from the Aig-veda, and so on ; and as the reward 
of such meditation the text names the attainment of the 
position of the Vasus, Adityas, and so on. 

31. And on account of (meditating on the pari 
of the gods) being in the Light. 

‘ Him the devas meditate upon as die light of lights, as 
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immortal time’ (Bn. Up. IV, 4, 16). This text declares 
that the meditation of the gods has for its object the Light, 
i. e, the highest Brahman. Now this express dedaratjon 
as to the gods being meditating devotees with regard to 
meditations on Brahman which are common to men and 
gods, implies a denial of the gods being qualified for medi- 
tations on other objects. The conclusion therefore is that 
the Vasus, and so on, are not qualified for meditations on 
the Vasus and other classes of deities. 

32. But Bddardyawa (maintains) the existence,{oF 
qualiOcation) ; for there is (possibility of such). 

The Reverend BSdardyawa thinks that the Adityas, Vasus, 
and so on, are also qualified for meditations on divinitic.s. 
For it is in their case also possible that their attainment of 
Brahman should be viewed as preceded by their attainment 
ofVasu-hood or Aditya-hood, in so far, namely, as they 
meditate on Brahman as abiding within themselves. They 
may be Vasu.s and Adityas in the prc.scnt age of the 
world, but at the same time be desirous of holding the 
same position in future ages also. In the Madhuvidyd we 
have to distinguish two sections, concerned respectively 
with Brahman in its causal and its effected ‘state. The 
former section, extending from the beginning up to ‘when 
from thence he has risen upwards,’ enjoins meditation on 
Brahman in its condition as effect, i. e. as appearing in the 
form of creatures such as the \''asus, and so on ; while 
the latter section enjoins meditation on the causal Brahman 
viewed as abiding within the sun a.« its inner Self. The 
purport of the whole vidya is that he who meditates on 
Brahman in this its twofold form w'ill in a future age of the 
world enjoy Vasu-hood, and wiil finally attain Brahman in 
its causal aspect, i.e. the very highest Brahman. From the 
fact that the text, ‘And indeed to him who thus knows 
the Brahma-upanishad, the sun does not ri.se and does not 
set ; for him tihere is day once and for all,’ calls the whole 
Madhuvidyd a ‘ upanishad, and that the reward 

declared is the attainment of Vasu-hood, and so on, leading 
up to the attainment of Brahman, we clearly are entitle to 
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infer that the meditations which the text enjoins, viz. 
on the different parts of the sun viewed as objects of 
enjoyment for the Vasus, and so on, really are meant as 
meditations on Brahman as abiding in those different forms. 
Meditation on the Vasus and similar beings is thus seen to be 
possible for the Vasus themselves. And as Brahman really 
constitutes the only object of meditation, we also see the 
appropriateness of the text discussed above, ‘On him 
the gods meditate as the light of lights.* The Vrfttikira 
expresses the same opinion, * For there is possibility with 
regard to the Madhu-vidyA, and so on, Brahman only 
being the object of meditation everywhere/ — Here ter- 
minates the adhikarawa of ‘honey.’ 

The SCitras now enter on a discussion of the question 
whether the 6’Odras a4so are qualified for the knowledge of 
Brahman. 

The Pfirvapakshin maintains that the/ are so qualified ; 
for qualification, he says, depends on want and capacity, 
and both these arc possible in the case of 5itdras also. 
The 5fidra is not indeed qualified for any works depending 
on a knowledge of the sacred fires, for from such know- 
ledge he is Klebarred-; but he possesses qualification for 
meditation on Brahman, which after all is nothing but 
a certain mental energy. The only works prerequisite for 
HiCditation are those works which are incumbent on a man 
as a member of a caste or arrama, and these consist, in the 
Sfidras case, in obedience to the higher castes. And when 
we read ‘ therefore the 5fidra is not qualified for sacrifices,* 
the purport of this passage is only to make a confirmatory 
reference to something already settled by reason, viz. that 
the J?6dra is not qualified for the performance of sacrifices 
which cannot be accomplished by one not acquainted with 
the sacred fires (and not to deny the Sfidra^s competence 
for devout meditation). — But how can meditation on Brah- 
man be undertaken by a man who has not studied the 
Vedas, inclusive of the VedAnta, and hence knows nothing 
about the nature of Brahman and the proper modes of 
meditation ? — Those also, we reply, who do not study Veda 
and VedAnta may acquire the requidte knowledge by 
[48] 2 
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iHmitig ItMsas and Purdjaas ; and there are texts whkh 
Maw SMtm to become acquainted with texts of that kind ; 
cp, e.g. *orie is to make the four castes to hear texts, the 
Brihma^a coming first/ Moreover, those Pur4#tas and 
Itih&sas make mention of SMras, such as Vidura, who had 
a knowledge of Brahman. And the Upanishads them- 
selves, viz. in the so-called Sa/;«varga-vidy&, show that 
a 5’fldra is qualified for the knowledge of Brahman ; for 
there the teacher Raikva addresses frftnaxruti, who wishes 
to learn from him, as 5fidra, and thereupon instructs hiip in 
the knowledge of Brahman (KA, Up. IV, 2, 3). All this 
proves that .Sfidras also have a claim to the knowledge of 
Brahman* 

This conclusion we deny, on the ground of the absence 
of capability. It is impossible that the capability of per- 
forming meditations on Brahman should belong to a person 
not knowing the nature of Brahman and the due modes of 
meditation, and not qualified by the knowledge of the 
requisite preliminaries of such meditation, viz. recitation of 
the Veda, sacrifices, and so on. Mere want or desire does 
not impart qualification to a person destitute of the required 
capability. And this absence of capability is due, in the 
5’fidra’s case, to absence of legitimate .study of the Veda. 
The injunctions of sacrificial works naturally connect them* 
selves with the knowledge and the means of knowledge 
(i.c. religious ceremonies and the like) that belong to the 
three higher castes, for these castes actually possess 
the knowledge (required for the sacrifices), owing to their 
studying the Veda in agreement with the injunction which 
prescribes such study for the higher castes; the same 
injunctions do not, on the other hand, connect themselves 
with the knowledge and means of knowledge belonging to 
others (than members of the three higher castes). And 
the same naturally holds good with r^ard to the injunc- 
tions of meditation on Brahman. And as thus only such 
iPowledge as is acquired by study prompted by the Vedtc 
injunction of study supplies a means for meditation on 
Brahman, it follows that the 5adra for whom that injunc- 
tion is not meant is incapable of such meditation, ItihAsas 
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and Purinaa hold the position of being helpful means 
towacds meditation in so far only as they confirm or 
support the Veda, not independently of the Veda. And 
that ^Adras are allowed to hear Itihdsas and Pur&»as is 
meant only for the end of destroying their sins, not to 
prepare them for meditation on Brahman. The case of 
Vidura and other ^Odras having been ‘ founded on Brah- 
man,’ explains itself as follows : — Owing to the effect of 
former actions, which had not yet worked themselves out, 
they were bom in a low caste, while at the same time they 
possessed wisdom owing to the fact that the knowledge 
acquired by them in former births had not yet quite 
vanished. 

(On these general grounds we object to .SCidras being 
viewed as qualified for meditation on Brahman.) The 
SQtra now refutes that argument, which the I'llrvapakshin 
derives from the use of the word ‘5ildra’ in the Saw- 
varga-vidyi. 

33. (That) grief of him (arose), this is intimated 
by his ((Jcinaxruti’s) resorting to him (Raikva) on 
hearing a disrespectful speech about himself. 

From what the text says about 6'anarruti PautrSyawa 
having been taunted by a flamingo for his want of know- 
ledge of Brahman, and having thereupon resorted to 
Raikva, who possessed the knowledge of Brahman, it 
appears that sorrow (iu>(’) had taken possession of him ; 
and it is with a view to this that Raikva addresses him as 
5£kdra. For the word Sddra, etymologically considered, 
means one who grieves or sorrow's (ro^ti). The appella- 
tion ‘ rOdra ’ therefore refers to his sorrow, not to his being 
a member of the fourth caste. This clearly appears from 
a consideration of the whole story Cdnarruti Pautraya/ra 
was a very liberal and piot king. Being much pleased 
with his virtuous life, and wishing to rouse in him the 
desire of. knowing Brahman, two noble^inded beings, 
assuming the shape of flamingoes, flew past him at night 
time, when one of them addressed the other, ‘ O BhallAksha, 
the light of ^dnanruti has spread like the sky ; do not go 
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noir that it may not bum thee/ To this praise of 
G&t\ast\xti the other flamingo replied, ‘ How can you speak 
of him, being what he is, as if he were Raikva “ sayuktvAn*’ ?' 
i. e. ‘how can you speak of G’inajrruti, being what he is, as 
if he were Raikva, who knows Brahman and is endowed 
with the most eminent qualities? Raikva, who knows 
Brahman, alone in tiiis world is truly eminent, GAna^uti 
may be very pious, but as he docs not know Brahman 
what quality of his could produce splendour capable of 
burning me like the splendour of Raikva ? * The former 
flamingo thereupon asks who that Raikva is, and its com- 
panion replies, ‘ He in whose work and knowledge there 
are comprised all the works done by good men and all the 
knowledge belonging to intelligent creatures, that is Raikva.’ 
GSnajTuti, having heard this speech of the flamingo — which 
implied a reproach to himself as being destitute of the 
knowledge of Brahman, and a glorification of Raikva as 
possessing that knowledge— at once sends bis door-keeper 
to look for Raikva; and when the door-keeper finds him 
and brings word, the king himselt repairs to him with six 
hundred cows, a golden necklace, and a carriage yoked with 
mules, and asks him to teach him the deity o*n which he 
meditates, i. e. the highest deity. Raikva. who through 
the might of his Yoga-knowledge is acquainted with every* 
thing that passes in the three w^orlds, at oacc perceives that 
GAnarruti is inwardly grieved at the slighting speech of 
the flamingo, which had been provoked by the king/s want 
of knowledge of Brahman, and is now making an effort due 
to the wish of knowing Brahman; and thus recognises that 
the king is fit for the reception of that knowledge. Re- 
flecting theijeupon that a knowledge of Brahman may be 
firmly established in this pupil even without long attendance 
on the teacher if only he will be liberal to the teacher to 
the utmost of his capability, he addresses him : ‘ Do thou 
take away (apShara) (these things), O 5fldra; keep (the 
chariot) with the cows for thyself/ Wliat he means to say 
is, ‘ By so much only in the way of gifts bestowed on me, 
the knowledge of B-ahman cannot be established in thee, 
w^ho, through the desire for such knowledge, art plunged 
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in grief’ — ^the address ‘O 5fidra* intimating that Raikva 
knows <?4najruti to be plunged in grief, and on that account 
fit to receive instruction about Brahman. . C^&narruti there- 
upon approaches Raikva for a second time, bringing as 
much wealth as he possibly can, and moreover his own 
daughter. Raikva again intimates his view of the pupil’s 
fitness for receiving instruction by addressing him a second 
time as ‘ 5'fldra,’ and says, ' You have brought these, 
O 5fldra ; by this mouth only you made me speak,’ i. e. 
‘ You now have brought presents to the utmost of your 
capability ; by this means only you will induce me, without 
lengthy service on your part, to utter speedi containing 
that instruction about Brahman which you desire.’ — Having 
said this he begins to instruct him. — We thus see that the 
appellation ‘xfldra’ is meant to intimate the grief of 
t^Snamiti — which grief in its turn indicates the king's fit- 
ness for receiving instruction ; and is not meant to declare 
that 6^anamiti belongs to the lowest caste. 

34. And on account of (6^ana^ruti’s) kshattriya- 
hood being understood. 

The first section of the vidy& tells us that u^najruti 
bestowed much wealth and food ; later on he is represented 
as sending his door-keeper on an errand ; and in the end, 
as bestowing on Raikva many villages — which shows hint 
to be a territorial lord. All these circumstances suggest 
Gdnamiti’s being a Kshattriya, and hence not a member 
of the lowest caste. — The above Stitra having declared 
that the kshattriya-hood of CSnarruti is indicated in the 
introductory legend, the next SGtra shows that the same 
cijcumstance is indicated in the concluding legend. 

35. On account of the inferential sign further on, 
together with ATaitraratha. 

The kshattriya-hood of CAnarruti is further to be accepted 
on account of the Kshattriya AbhipratArin A'aitraratha, 
who is mentioned further on in this very same Sawvarga- 
vidy4 which Raikva imparts to (7dnarruti. — But why? — 
As follows. The section beginning ‘ Once a Brahma/’drin 
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of iSaunaka KApe)^ and Abhipratdrin K&kshaseni 
while being waited on at Aeir meal,' and ending ‘thus do 
we, O Brahma^&rin, meditate on that being,* shows Kdpeya, 
Abhipiatdrin, and the Brahmai^&rin to be connected with 
the &Mvatga-vidyd. Now Abhipratirin is a Kshattriya, 
the other two are Br&hma»as. This shows that there are 
coQnected with the vidyd, Brihmanas, and from among 
non>Brdhma»as, a Kshattriya only, but not a 6'<ldra. It 
therefore appears appropriate to infer that the persont 
other than theBridimana Raikva, 'who is likewise connected 
with this vidyl, viz. trdnamiti, is likewise a Kshattriya, not 
a 5'fidra. — But how do we know that Abhipratdrin is 
a iTaitraratha and a Kshattriya? Neither of these dr- 
cumstances is stated in the legend in the Sa»»vaiga-vidy 4 ! 
To this question the SOtra replies, ‘on account of the 
inferential mark.’ From the inferential mark that 5 aunaka 
Kdpeya and Abhiprat&rin K&kshaseni are said to have 
been sitting together at a meal we understand that there 
is some connexion between Abhipratirin and the KApeyas. 
Now another scriptural passage runs as follows : ‘ The 
K&peyas made ATaitraratha perform that sacrifice ’ (TinJ. 
BrA. XX, 12, 5), and this shows that one connected with 
the KApeyas was a ATaitraratha ; and a further text shows 
that a ATaitraratha is a Kshattriya, ‘ from him . there was 
descended h ATaitraratha who was a prince.' All this 
favours the inference ^at AbhipratArin was a ATaitraratha 
and a Kshattriya. 

So far the SAtras have shown that there is no inferential 
mark to prove what is contradicted by reasoning, viz. the 
qualification of the SAdras. The next SAtra declares that 
the non-qualification of the .JAdra proved by reasonii^ is 
'confirmed by Scripture and Smrrti. 

36. On account of the reference to ceremonial 
purifications, and on account of the declaration of 
their absence. 

In sections the purport of which is to give instruction 
about Brahma the ceremony of initiation is referred *to, 
‘I will initiate you; he initiated him ’ {KA. Up. IV, 4). 
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And at the same time the absence of such ceremonies 
iii the case of .SOdras is stated: *Ia the 5 hdra there is 
not any sin, and he is not fit for any cerenibny ' (Manu 
X, 126) ; and ‘The fourth caste is once bom, and not fit 
for any memony * (Manu X, 4). 

37. And on acOTunt of the procedure, on die 
ascertainment of the non-being of that. 

That a 5 fidra is not qualified for knowledge of Brahman 
appears from that fact also that as soon as Gautama has 
convinced himself that GdbAla, who wishes to beosme his 
pupil, is not a 5 fidra, he proceeds to teach him the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

38. And on account of the prohibition of hearing, 
studying, and performance of (Vedic) matter. 

The Sfidra is specially forbidden to hear and study the 
Veda and to perform the things enjoined in it ‘ For 
a S'fidra is like a cemetery, therefore the Veda must not 
be' read in the vicinity of a iTfidra ; ’ ‘ Therefore the j.SQdra 
is like a beast, unfit for sacrifices.’ And he who does not 
hear the Veda recited cannot learn it so as to understand 
and perf«MTn what the Veda enjoins. The prohibition <rf 
hearing thus implies the prohibition of understanding and 
whatever depends on it. 

39. And on account of Smr/ti. 

Smrjti^also declares this prohibition of hearing, and so 
on. *The ears of him wlpio hears the Veda, are to be filled 
with molten lead and lac ; if he pronounces it his tongue is 
to be slit ; if he preserves it his body is to be cut through.’ 
And ‘He is not to teach him sacred duties or vows.’ — It 
is thus a settled matter that the SUdraa are not qualified 
for meditations on Brahman. 

We must here point out that the non-qualification pi 
Sddras for the cognition of Brahman can in no way ‘be 
asserted' by those who hold that a Brahman consisting of 
pure non-difierenced intelligence constitutes the sole reality; 
that everything else is false; that all bondage is unreal; 
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that such bondage may be put an end to by the mere 
cc^ition of the true nature of Reality — such cc^ition 
resulting from the hearing of certain texts ; and that the 
cessation of bondage thus effected constitutes final Release. 
For knowledge of the true nature of Reality, in the sense 
indicated, and the release resulting from it, may be secured 
by any one who learns from another person that Brahman 
alone is real and that everything else is falsely super- 
imposed on Brahman. That the cognition of such truth 
can be arrived at only on the basis of certain Vedic textS, 
such as * Thou art that,’ is a restriction which does not 
admit of proof ; for knowledge of the truth does not depend 
on man’s choice, and at once springs up in the mind even 
of an unwilling man as ‘soon as the conditions for such 
origination are present. Nor can it be proved in any way 
that bondage can be put an end to only through such 
knowledge of the truth as springs from Vedic texts ; for 
error comes to an end through the knowledge of the true 
nature of things, whatever agency may give rise to such 
knowledge. True knowledge, of the kind described, will 
spring up in the mind of a man as soon as he hears the 
non-scriptural declaration, ‘Brahman, consisting of non- 
differenced intelligence, is the sole Reality ; everything else 
is false,’ and this will suffice to free him from error. Whai 
a competent and trustworthy person asserts that what was 
mistaken for silver is merely a sparkling shell, the error of 
a 5(idra no less than of a BrShma//a comes to an end ; in the 
same way a 5i!idra also will free himself from the great 
cosmic error as soon as the knowledge of the true nature of 
things has arisen in his mind through a statement resting 
on the traditional lore of men knowing the Veda. Nor 
must you object to this on the ground that men knowing 
the Veda do not instruct 5fidras, and so on, because the 
text, ‘ he is not to teach him sacred things,’ forbids them to 
do so ; for men who have once learned — from texts such 
as ‘Thou art that’— that Brahman is their Self, and thus 
are standing on the very top of the Veda as it were, move 
no longer in the sphere of those to whom injunctions and 
prohibitions apply, and the prohibition quoted docs not 
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therefore touch them. Knowledge of Brahman may thus 
spring up in the mind of Sfidras and the like, owing to 
instruction received from one of those men who have passed 
beyond all prohibition. Nor must it be said that the 
instance of the shell and the silver is not analogous, in so 
far, namely, as the error with regard to silver in the shell 
comes to an end as soon as the true state of things is 
declared ; while the great cosmic error that clouds the 
50dra’s mind does not come to an end as soon as, from 
the teaching of another man, he learns the truth about 
Reality. For the case of the 5Qdra docs not herein differ 
from that of the Br4hma;/a ; the latter also does not at 
once free himself from the cosmic error. Nor again w^ill it 
avail to plead that the sacred texts originate the demanded 
final cognition in the mind of the Br4hma;/a as soon as 
meditation has dispelled the obstructive imagination of 
plurality; for in the same way, ie. helped by meditation, 
the non-Vedic instruction given by another person pro- 
duces the required cognition^ in the mind of the 5ildra. 
For meditation means nothing but a steady consideration 
of the sense which sentences declaratory of the unity of 
Brahman and the Self may convey, and the effect of such 
meditation is to destroy all impressions opposed to such 
unity; you yourself thus admit .that the injunction of medi- 
tation aims at something visible (i.e. an effect that can be 
definitely assigned, whence it follows that the 5(ldra also 
is qualified for it, while he would not be qualified for an 
activity having an *adrish/a,* i.e. supersensuous, transcen- 
dental effect). The recital of the text of the Veda also 
and the like (are not indispensable means for bringing 
about cognition of Brahman, but) merely subserve the 
origination of the desire of knowledge. The desire of 
knowledge may arise in a SOdra also (viz. in some other 
way), and thcrcu|)on real knowledge may result from non- 
Vedic instruction, obstructive imaginations having pre- 
viously been destroyed by meditation. And thus in his 
case also non-real bondage will come to an end. — ^The same 
conclusion may also be arrived at by a different road. The 
mere ordinary instruments of knowledge, viz. perceptioi 
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and inference assisted by reasonii^, may surest to the 
•Shdra the theory that there is an inward Reality constituted 
1^ non-differenced selMuminous intelligence, that this 
inward principle witnesses Nescience, and that owing to 
Nescience the entire apparent world, with its manifold distinc* 
ti<His of knowing su^ects and objects of knowledge, is super- 
imposed upon the Inner Reality. He may thereupon, by 
uninlerrupted meditation on this inner Reality, free himself 
from all imaginations opposed to it, arrive at the intuitive 
knowledge of the inner principle, and thus obtain find! 
rdease. And this way being open to release, there is really 
no use to be discerned in the VedAnta-texts, suggesting as 
thqr clearly do the entirely false view that the real being (is 
not absolutely homc^eneous intelligence, but) possesses infi- 
nite transcendent attributes, being endowed with manifold 
powers, connected with manifold creations, and so on. In 
this way the qualification of 5'fldras for the knowledge 
of Brahman is perfectly clear. And as the knowledge of 
Brahman may be reached in this way not only by .SAdras but 
also by BrAhmarras and members of the other higher castes, 
the poor Upanishad is practically defunct. — To this the 
following objection will possibly be raised. .Man being 
implicated in and confused by the b^inningless course 
of mundane existence, requires to receive from somewhere 
a suggestion as to this empirical world being a mere error 
and tile Reality being something quite different, and thus 
only there arises in him a desire to enter on an enquiry, 
proceeding by means of perception, and so on. Now that 
which gives the required suggestion is the Veda, and hence 
we cannot do without it. — But this objection is not valid. 
For in the minds of those who are awed by ail the dangers 
and troubles of existence, the desire to enter on a philo- 
sophical investigation of Reality, proceeding by means of 
Perception and Inference, springs up quite apart from the 
Veda, owing to the observation that there are various sects 
of philosophers, SAiikhyas, and so on, who make it their busi- 
ness to carry on such investigations. And when such 
desire is once roused, Perception and Inference alone'(in 
the way allowed by the ^^Ankaras themselves) lead on to 
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the theory that the only Reality is intdligence eternal, 
pure, self-luminous, non-dual, non-changing, and that 
everything else is fictitiously superimposed thereon. That 
this self-luminous Reality possesses no other attribute to 
be learned from scripture is admitted ; for according 
to your opinion, also scripture sublates ever3rthing that is 
not Brahman and mer^y superimposed on it. Nor should 
it be said that we must have recourse to the Upanishads 
for the purpose of establishing that the Real found in the 
way of perception jind inference is at the same time of 
the nature of bliss; for the merely and absolutely Intelli- 
gent is seen of itself to be of that nature, since it is different 
from everything that is not of that nature. — There are, on 
the other hand, those who Jicld that the knowledge which 
the Ved&nta-texts enjoin as the means of Release is of the 
nature of devout meditation ; that such meditation has 
the effect of winning the love of the supreme Spirit and is 
to be learned from scripture only; that the injunctions 
of meditation refer to such knowledge only as springs from 
the legitimate study of the Veda on the part of a man duly 
purified by initiation and other ceremonies, and is assisted 
by the seven means (see above, p. 17); and that the 
supreme Person pleased by such meditation bestows on 
the devotee knowledge of his own true nature, dissolves 
thereby the Nescience springing from works, and thus 
releases him from bondage. And on this view the proof of 
the non-qualification of the .S£ldra,as given in the preceding 
Sfitras, hblds good. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 
‘ the exclusion of the i'udras.’ 

Having thus completed the investigation of qualification 
which had suggested itself in connexion with the matter 
in hand, the SQtras return to the being measured by 
a thumb, and state another reason for its being explained as 
Brahman-ras already understood on the basis of its being 
declared the ruler of what is and w’hat will be. 

40. On account of the trembling. 

In the part of the Ka/Aa-Upanishad which intervenes 
between the passage ‘ The Person of the size of a thumb 
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sitands In the tnlddk of the Self’ {II. 4 * **)• P*s* 

sage ‘The Person of the size of a thumb, the inner Self 
(II, 6, 17), we meet with the text ‘whatever there ts, the 

whole world, when gone forth, trembles in its bfCBth* 
A great terror, a raised thunderbolt ; those who knew 
it became immortal. From fear of it fire bums, from 
fear the sun shines, from fear Indra and V&yu, and 
Death as the fifth run away* (II, 6, a; 3). This text 
declares that the whole world and Agni, Sfirya, aiM 
so on, abiding within that Person of the size of a thumb, 
who is here designated by the term ‘ breath,* and going 
forth from him, tremble from their great fear of him. 

^ What will happen to u§ if we transgress his command- 
ments ? * — thinking thus the whole world trembles on 
account of great fear, as if it were a raised thunderbolt. 
In this explanation we take the clause ‘ A great fear, 
a raised thunderbolt,* in the sense of ‘(the world trembles) 
from great fear,* &c-, as it is clearly connected in meaning 
with the following clause : ‘from fear the fire burns,* &c. — 
Now what is described here is the nature of the highest 
Brahman ; for that such power belongs to Brahman only 
we know from other texts, viz. : * By the command of that 
Imperishable, O Gdrgf, sun and moon stand apart* (Br». 
Up. Ill, 8, 9) ; and ‘ From fear of it the wind blows, from 
fear the sun rises ; from fear of it Agni and Indra, yea 
Death runs as the fifth’ (Taitt. Up. II, 8, i). — The next 
Sdtra supplies a further reason. 

41. On account of light being seen (declared in 
the text). 

Between the two texts referring to the Person of the size 
of a thumb, there is a text declaring that to that Person 
there belongs light that obscures all other light, and is the 
cause and assistance of all other light ; and such light is 
characteristic of Brahman only. ‘ The sun does not shine 
there, nor the moon and the stars, nor these lightnings, and 
much less this fire. After him, the shining one, every- 
thing shines ; by his light all this is lighted * (Ka. Up." 11 , 

5, 15). This very same xioka is read in the Atharvana (i.e. 
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MUKr^aka) with reference to Brahman. Everywhere, in fact, 
the texts attribute supreme iuminousness to Brahman 
only. Compare : * Having approached the Jiiighest light he 

mmifests himself in his own shape ' (JTA Up. VIII, 12, 3); 
‘ Him the gods meditate on as the light of lights, as 
immortal time * (Br/. Up* IV, 4, 16) ; ‘ Now that light which 
shines above this heaven’ (ATA. Up. Ill, 13, 7).— It is thus 
a settled conclusion that the Person measured by a thumb 
is the highest Brahman. — Here terminates -the adhikara;/a 
of ‘ him who is measured ’ (by a thumb). 

42. The ether, on account of the designation of 
something different, and so on. 

We read in the AV/.indogya * The ether is the cvolver of 
forms and names. That wdthin which these forms and 
names are (or that which is within — or without — these 
forms and names”) is Brahman* the Immortal, the Self’ 
(VIII, 14). A doubt here arises whether the being here 
called ether be the released individual soul, or the highest 
Self. — The POrvapakshin adopts the former view. P'or, he 
says, the released soul is introduced as subject-matter in 
an immediately preceding clause, ‘ Shaking off all as a horse 
shakes his hair, and as the moon frees himself from the 
mouth of RShu; having shaken off the body I obtain, 
.satisfied, the uncreated world of Brahman.’ Moreover, 
the clause ‘ That which is without forms and names ’ clearly 
designatesr the released soul freed from name and form. 
And ‘ the cvolver of names and forms ’ is again that same 
soul characterised with a view to its previous condition ; 
for the individual sou! in its non-released state supported 
the shapes of gods, and so on, and their names. With 
a view, finally, to its present state in which it is free from 
name and form, the last clause declares ‘ that is Brahman, 
the Immortal.’ The term ‘ ether ’ may veiy well be applied 
to the released soul which is characterised by the possession 
of non-limited splendour.— But, as the text under discus- 
sion is supplementary to the section dealing with the small 
ether within the heart (VIII, i, 1 ff), we understand that 
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that small ether is referred to here also ; and it has been 
proved above that that small ether is Brahmauf — Not so, 
we leply. The text under discussion is separated from the 
section treating of the small ether within the heart, by the 
teaching of Prs^Apati, and that teaching is concerned with 
the characteristics of the individual soul in its different 
conditions up to Release ; and moreover the earlier part of 
the section under discussion speaks of the being which 
shakes off evil, and this undoubtedly is the released indl«* 
vidual soul introduced in the teaching of Pra^pati. Alt 
this shows that the ether in our passage denotes the released 
individual soul. 

This view is set aside by the SOtra. The ether in our 
passage is the highest Braliman, because the clause * Ether 
is the evolver of forms and names ' designates something 
other than the individual soul. The ether which evolves 
names and forms cannot be the individual soul either in 
the state of bondage or that of release. In the state of 
bondage the soul is under the influence of karman, itself par- 
ticipates in name and form, and hence cannot bring about 
names and forms. And in its released state it is expressly 
said not to take part in the world-business (Ve. S(ir IV, 4, 1 7), 
and therefore is all the less qualified to evolve names and 
forms. The Lord, on the other hand, who is the ruling 
principle in the construction of the Universe is expressly 
declared by scripture to be the evolver of names and forms; 
cp. ‘ Entering into them with this living Self, let me evolve 
names and forms ' {K/t, Up. VI, 3, 2) ; ‘ Who is all-knowing, 
whose brooding consists of knowledge, from him is bom 
this Brahman, name, form, and matter ’ (Mu, Up. I, i, 9), &c. 
Hence the ether which brings about names and forms is 
/something different from the soul for which name and form 
are brought about ; it is in fact the highest Brahman. This 
the next clause of the text confirms, ‘ That which is within 
those forms and names ’ ; the purport of which is : because 
that ether is within names and forms, not being touched 
by them but being something apart, therefore It is the 
evolver of them ; this also following from his being free 
from evil and endowed with the power of realising his 
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puiposes. The ‘and so on ’ in the Sdtra lefers to the 
Brahma-hood, SelfThood, and immortality mentioned in the 
text (‘ That is the Brahman, the Immortal, the Self’). For 
Brahma-hood, i. e. greatness, and so on, in their uncon- 
ditioned sense, belong to the highest Self only. It is thus 
clear that the ether is the highest Brahman. — Nor is the 
Pflrvapakshin right in maintaining that a clause immediately 
preceding (‘ shaking off all evil ’) introduces the individual 
soul as the general topic of the section. For what the part 
of the text immediately preceding the passage under dis- 
cussion does introduce as general topic, is the highest 
Brahman, as shown by the clause ‘ I obtain the Brahma- 
world.’ Brahman is, it is true, represented there as the 
object to be obtained by the relea-sed soul ; but as the 
released soul cannot be the evolver of names and forms, 
&c., we must conclude that it is Brahman (and not the 
released soul), which constitutes the topic of the whole 
.section. Moreover (to take a wider view of the context of 
our passage) the term ' ether ’ prompts us to recognise here 
the small ether (mentioned in the first section of the eighth 
book) as the general topic of the book ; and as the teach- 
ing of Pr;^pati is meant to set forth (not the individual 
soul by itself but) the nature of the soul of the meditating 
devotee, it is proper to conclude that the text under dis- 
cussion is meant finally to represent, as the object to be 
obtained, the small ether previously inculcated as object of 
meditation. In conclusion we remark that the term ‘ ether ' 
is nowhere;, seen to denote the individual Self. — The ether 
that evolves names and forms, therefore, is the highest 
Brahman. 

But, an objection is rai.sed, there is no other Self different 
from the individual Self ; for scripture teaches the unity of 
all Selfs and denies duality. Terms such as ‘ the highest 
Self,’ ‘ the highest Brahman,’ ‘ the highest Lord,’ are merely 
designations of the individual soul in the state of Release. 
The Brahma-world to be attained, therefore, is nothing 
different from the attaining individual soul ; and hence the 
ether also that evolves names and forms can be that soul 
only. — ^To this obiertion the next SOitra replies. 
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43* On account of difference in deep sleep and 
departing* 

We have to supply ‘ on account of designation ’ from the 
preceding Sfltra. Because the text designates the highest 
Self as something different from the individual Self in the 
state of deep sleep as well as at the time of departure, the 
highest Self is thus different. For the V^asaneyaka, after 
having introduced the individual Self in the passage * Who 
is that Self? — He who consisting of knowledge is among^ 
the prS/zas,* &c. (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 7), describes how, in the 
state of deep sleep, being not conscious of anything it is 
held embraced by the all-knowing highest Self, ‘ embraced 
by the intelligent Self it 4knows nothing that is without, 
nothing that is within’ (IV, 21). So also with reference 
to the time of departure, i. e. dying ‘ Mounted by the intel- 
ligent Self it moves along groaning’ (IV, 3, 35). Now it 
is impossible that the unconscious individual Self, either 
lying in deep sleep or departing from the body, should at 
the same time be embraced or mounted by itself, being 
all-knowing. Nor can the embracing and mounting Self 
be some other individual Self; for no such Self can be all- 
knowing. — The next Sutra supplies a further reason. 

44. And on account of such words as Lord. 

That embracing highest Self is further on designated by 
terms such as Lord, and so on. * He is the Lord of all, 
the master of all, the ruler of all. He does not become 
greater by good works, nor smaller by evil works. He is 
the lord of all, the king of beings, the protector of beings. 
He is a bank and a boundary so that these worlds may not 
be confounded. Brahma;/as seek to know him by the 
study of the Veda. He who knows him becomes a Mum* 
Wishing for that world only, mendicants leave their homes ’ 
(IV, 4, 22). ‘ This indeed is the great unborn Self, the strong, 
the giver of wealth,— undecaying, undying, immortal, fear- 
less is Brahman ^ (IV, 4, 24 ; 23). Now ail the qualities here 
declared, viz. being the lord of all, and so on, cannot pos- 
sibly belong to the individual Self even in the statr of 
Release ; and we thus again arrive at the conclusion that 
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the eth^ evolving forms mid names Is something diflierent 
from the released individual soul. The declarations of 
general Unity which we meet with in the texts rest 
thereon, that all sentient and non>sentient beings are effects 
of Brahman, and hence have Brahman for tlieir inner Self. 
That this is the meaning of texts such as ‘All this Is 
Brahman,’ &c., we have explained before. And the texts 
denying plurality are to be understood in the same way. — 
Here terminates the adhikarana of ‘the designation of 
something different, and so on.’ 
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I. If it be said that some (mention) that which 
rests on Inference ; we deny this because (the form) 
refers to what is contained in the simile of the 
body ; and (this the text) shows. 

So far the Sfltras have given instruction about a Brah- 
man, the enquiry into which serves as a means to obtain 
what is the highest good of man, viz. final release ; which 
is the cause of the origihation, and so on, of the world ; 
which differs in nature from all non-scntient things such 
as the PradhAna, and from all intelligent beings whether 
in the state of bondage or of release ; which is free from 
all shadow of imperfection ; which is all knowing, all 
powerful, has the power of realising all its purposes, com- 
prises within itself all blessed qualities, is the inner Self of 
all, and possesses unbounded power and might. But here 
a new special objection presents itself In order to estab- 
lish the theory maintained by Kapila, viz. of there being 
a Pradhdna and individual souls which do not have their 
Self in Brahman, it is pointed out by some that in certain 
branches of the Veda there are met with certain passages 
which appear to adumbrate the doctrine of the Pradh&na 
bring the universal cause. The SCitras now apply them- 
selves to the refutation of this view, in order thereby 
to contirm the theory of Brahman being the only cause 
of all 

We read in the Ka/.ia-Upanishad, ‘ Beyond the senses 
tiiere are the objects, beyond the objects there is the mind, 
beyond the mind there is the intellect, the great Self is 
oeyond the intellect. Beyond the Great there is the 
©Devolved, beyond the Unevoived there is the Person. 
Beyond the Person there is nothing— this is the goal, the 
highest foad^ (Ka. Up. I, 3, ii)^ The question here arises 
whether by the Unevolved’ be or be not meant the 
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Pmdhdna^ as established by Kapila's theory, of which 
Brmhnian is not the Self.— The POrvapakshin maintains 
the former alternative. For, he says, in the clause ‘ beyond 
the Great is the Unevolved, beyond the Unevolved is the 
Person/ we recognise the arrangement of entities as estab- 
lished by the SAAkhya-system, and hence must take the 
‘ Unevolvcd * to be the Pradhina. This is further con- 
firmed by the additional clause * beyond the Person there 
is nothing/ which (in agreement with Sinkhya principles) 
denies that there is any being beyond the soul, which itself 
is the twenty-fifth and last of the principles recognised by 
the Sinkhyaa. This primii facie view is expressed in the 
former part of the SOtra, ‘ If it be said that in the 5&khis 
of some that which rests on Inference, i. c. the Pradhrina, is 
stated as the universal caus^ 

The latter part of the Sutra refutes this view. The word 
* Unevolved * does not denote a FradhSna independent of 
Brahman ; it rather denotes the body represented as a 
chariot in the simile of the body, i.e. in the passage in- 
stituting a comparison between the Self, body, intellect, 
and so on, on the one side, and the charioteer, chariot, &c. 
on the othe"* side. — The details are as follows. The text 
at first — in the section beginning ‘ Know the Self to be the 
person driving/ &c., and ending ' he reaches the end of the 
journey, and that is the highest place of Vish;m* (I, 3. 3-9) 
— compares the devotee desirous of reaching the goal of 
his journey through the sawsara, i.e. the abode of Vish/zu, 
to a man driving in a chariot ; and his body, senses, and so 
on, to the chariot and parts of the chariot ; the meaning of 
the whole comparison being that he only reaches the goal 
who has the chariot. &c. in his control. It thereupon pro- 
ceeds to declare which of the different beings enumerated 
and compared to a chariot, and so on, occupy a superior 
position to the others in so far, namely, as they are that 
which requires to be controlled— 'higher than the senses 
are the objects/ and so on. Higher than the senses — 
compared to the horses — are the objects— compared to 
roads,— because even a man who generally controls his 
senses finds it difficult to master them when they are in 
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contact thfiir objects; higher than the objects is the 
tnin^ — con^pated to the reins — because when tlic mind 
inclines towards the objects even the non-proximity of the 
latter does not make much difference; higher than the 
mind (manas) is the intellect (buddbi) — compared to the 
charioteer — because in the absence of decision (which is 
the characteristic quality of buddhi) the mind also has 
little power ; higher than the intellect again is the (indi- 
vidual) Self, for that Self is the agent whom the intellept 
serves. And as all this is subject to the wishes of the .Self, 
the text characterises it as the ‘ great Self.’ Superior to 
that Self again is the body, compared to the chariot, for 
all activity whereby the individual Self strives to bring 
about what is of advantage to itsdf depends on the body. 
And higher finally than the body is the highest Person, 
the inner Ruler and Self of all, the term and goal of the 
journey of the individual soul ; for the activities of all 
the beings enumerated depend on the wishes of that 
highest Self. As the universal inner Ruler that Self brings 
about the meditation of the Devotee also ; for the Sfitra 
(II, 3, 41) expressly declares that the activity of the indi- 
vidual soul depends on the Supreme Person. Being the 
means for bringing about the meditation and the goal of 
meditation, that same Self is the highest object to be 
attained; hence the text says ‘Higher than the Person 
there is nothing — that is the goal, the highest road.’ 
Analogously scripture, in the antarySmin-BrShmana, at 
first declares that the highest Self within witnesses and 
mles everything, and thereupon negatives the existence 
of any further ruling principle ‘There is no other 'seer 
but he,’ &c. Similarly,^ in the Bhagavad-gltd, ‘ The abode, 
Hie agent, the Various senses, ti e different and manifold 
lections, and fifth the Divinity {i.e. the highest Person)’ 
(XVIII, 14) ; and ‘ I dwell within the heart of all ; memory 
sad perception, as well as their loss, come from me ’ (XV, 
ij). And if, as in the explanation of the text under dis- 
Ctinfioo, we speak of that highest Self being ‘ controlled,’ we 
mutt understand thereby the soul’s taking refuge wit^ it ; 
oompait the passage Bha. Gi. XVIII. 6j-da, ‘The Ix>rd 
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dwells in the heart of all creatures, whirling them round 
as if mounted on a machine ; to Him go for refuge.’ 

Now all the beings, senses, and so on, which had been 
mentioned in the simile, aris recognised in the passage 
‘ higher than the senses are the objects,’ &c., being desig- 
nated there by their proper names ; but there is no mention 
made of the body wWch previously had been compared to 
the chariot ; we therefore conclude that it is the body which 
is denoted by the terra ‘ the Unevolved.’ HenCe there is 
no reason to see here a reference to the P/adhdna as estab- 
lished in the theory of Kapila. Nor do we recognise, in 
the text under discussion, the general system of Kapila. 
The text declares the objects, i.e. sounds and so on, to be 
superior to the senses -, but in Kapilu’s system the objects 
are not viewed as the causes of the senses. For the same 
reason the statement that the manas is higher than the 
objects does not agree with Kapila s doctrine. Nor is this 
the case with regard to the clause ‘ higher than the buddhi 
is the great one, the Self’ ; for with Kapila the ‘ great one ’ 
(mahat) is the buddhi, and it would not do to say * higher 
than the great one is the great one.’ And finally the 
‘ great one,’ according to Kapila, cannot be called the 
‘ Self.’ The text under discussion thus refers only to those 
entities which had previously appeared in the simile. The 
text itself further on proves this, w’hen saying ‘ That Self is 
hidden in all beings and docs not shine forth, but it is seen 
by subtle seers through their sharp and subtle intellect. 
A wise man should keep down speech in the mind, he 
should keep that within knowledge (which is) within the 
Self ; he should keep knowledge within the great Self, 
and that he should kesep within the quiet Self.’ For this 
passage, after having stated that the highest Self is difficult 
to see with the inner and outer organs of knowledge, de- 
scribes the mode in which the sense-organs, and so on, are 
to be held in control. The wise man should restrain the 
sense-organs and the organs of activity within the mind ; 
he should restrain that (i.e. the mind) within knowledge, 
i.e. within the intellect (buddhi), which abides within the 
Self; he should further restrain the intellect within the 
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great Self, i.e. tiie active individual Sdf; and that Self 
Bnally he should restrain within the quiet Seif, i.e. the 
h%hest Brahman, which is the inner ruler of all ; i.e. he 
should reach, with his individual Self so qualified, the place 
of Vish«u, i,e. Brahman. — But how can the term *the Un- 
evolved ’ denote the evolved body ? — To this question the 
next Sfitra furnishes a reply. 

2. But the subtle (body), on account of its capa* 
bility. 

The elements in tfieir nne state are what is called the 
* Unevolved,’ and this entering into a particular condition 
becomes the body. It is the ‘ Unevolved ’ in the particular 
condition of the body, which in the text under discussion 
is called the ‘ Unevolved.' ‘ On account of its capability,* 
i.e. because unevolved non-sentient matter, when assuming 
certain states and forms, is capable of entering on activities 
promoting the interest of man. But, an objection is raised, 
if the ‘ Unevolved ’ is taken to be matter in its subtle state, 
what objection is there to our accepting for the explanation 
of our text that which is established in the S&nkhya- 
system? for there also the ‘Unevolved’ mekns nothing 
else but matter in its subtle state. 

To this the next Sfitra replies — 

3. (Matter in its subtle state) .subserves an end, on 
account of its dependence on him (viz. the Supreme 
Person) 

Matter in its subtle state subserves ends, in so far only 
as it is dependent on the Supreme Person who is the cause 
' of all. We by no means wish to deny unevolved matter 
and all its effects in themselves, but in so far only as they 
are maintained not to have their Self in the Supreme 
Person. For the fact is that they constitute his body, and 
He thus constitutes their Self ; and it h only through tbis 
their relatiop to him that the Pradh&na, and so on, are 
capable of accomplishing their several ends. Otherwise 
the different essential natures of them all could never 
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exist, — nor persist, nor act. It is just on the ground of 
this dependence on the Lord not being acknowledged by 
the SAnkhyas that their system is disproved by us. In 
Scripture and Smr-tti alike, wherever the origination and 
destruction of the world are described, or the greatness of 
the Supreme Person is glorified, the PradhAna and all its 
effects, no less than the individual souls, are declared to, 
have their Self in that Supreme Person. Compare, e.g. 
the text which first says that the earth is merged in water, 
and further on ‘ the elements are merged in the Mahat, the 
Mahat in the Unevolved, the Unevolved m the Imperish- 
able, the Imperishable in Darkness ; Darkness becomes 
one with the highest divinity.' And ■ He of whom the 
earth is the body,’ &c. up to ‘he of whom the Unevolved 
is the body; of whom the Imperishable is the body; of 
whom death is the body ; he the inner Self of all beings, 
free- from all evil, the divine one, the one God NSrSyawa.’ 
And ' Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect, egoity — 
tlius eightfold is my nature divided. Lower is this nature ; 
other than this and higher know that nature of mine 
which has become the individual soul by which this 
world is supported. Remember that all beings spring from 
this ; I arh the origin and the dissolution of the whole 
Universe. Higher than I there is none else ; all this Is 
strung on me as jiearls on a thread ’ (Bha. Gi. VII, 4-7) 
And ‘ the Evolved is Vishwu, and the Unevolved, he is the 
Person and time. — The nature (piakAvti) declared by me, 
having the double form of the Evolved and the Unevolved, 
and the soul — both these arc merged in the highest Self. 
That Self is the support of all, the Supreme Person who 
under the name of Vish«u is glorified in the Vedas and the 
Vedanta books.’ 

4. And on account of there being no statement of 
its being an object of knowledge. 

If the text meant the Non-evolved as understood by the 
SSAkhyas it would refer to it as something to be known ; 
for the Sdnkhyas, who hold the theory of Release resulting 
from the discriminative knowledge of the Evolved, the 
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Noohcvolved, aiu! the soul, admit that all these, are objects 
of knowle<%e. Now our text does not refer to the Un- 
evolved as ah object of knowledge, and it cannot therefore 
be the Pradhdna assumed by the SAhkhyas. 

5 * Should it be said that (the text) declares (it) ; 
we say, not so ; for the intelligent Self (is meant), on 
a^unt of subject-matter 

^He who has meditated on that which is without sound,, 
without touch, without form, without decay, without taste,* 
eternal, without smell, without b^inning, without end, 
beyond the Great, unchangeable ; is freed from the jaws of 
death’ (Ka. Up. II, 3, 15), this scriptural text, closely follow- 
ing on the text under discussion, represents the * Unevolved ’ 
as the object of knowledge ! — Not so, we reply. What that 
rloka represents as the object of meditation is (not the Un- 
evolved but) the intelligent Self, i. e. the Supreme Person. 
For it is the latter who forms the general subject-matter, 
as we infer from two preceding passages, viz. ‘ He who has 
knowledge for his charioteer, and who holds the reins of the 
mind, he reaches the end of his journey, the highest place 
of Vish«u ’ ; and ‘ That Self is hidden in all beings and 
does not shine forth, but it is seen by subtle seeirs through 
their sharp and subtle intellect.’ For this reason, also, 
the clause ‘Higher than the person there is nothing’ can- 
not be taken as meant to deny the existence of an entity 
beyond the ‘purusha’ in the Sihkhya sen.sc. That the 
highest Self possesses the qualities of being without sound, 
&c., we moreover know from other scriptural texts, .such as 
Mu. Up. I, I, 6 ‘ That which is not to be seen, not to be 
grasped,’ &c. And the qualification ‘ beyond the Great, 
unchangeable ’ is meant to declare that the highest Self is 
beyond the individual Self which had been called ‘the 
Great ’ in a previous passage ‘ beyond the intellect is the 
Great Self.’ 

6. And of three only there is this mention and 
question. 

In the Upanishad under discussion there is mention 
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made of three things only as objects of knowledge— the 
three standing to one another fn the relation of means, end 
to be realised by those means, and persons realising, — and 
questions are asked as to those three only. There is no 
mention of, nor question referring to, the Uncvolved. — 
Na^iketas desirous of Release having been allowed by 
Death to choose three boons, chooses for his first boon that 
his father should be well disposed towards him — without 
which he could not hope for spiritual welfare. For his 
second boon he chooses the knowledge of the NA^dketa- 
fire, which is a means towards final Release. ‘Thou 
knowest, O Death, the fire-sacrifice which leads to heaven ; 
tell it to me, full of faith. Those who live in the heaven- 
world reach Immortality — this I ask as my second boon/ 
The term ^ heaven-world * here denotes the highest aim of 
man, i. e. Release, as appears from the declaration that those 
who live there enjoy freedom from old age and death ; from 
the fact that further on (1, 1, 26) works leading to perishable 
results are disparaged ; and from what Yama says in reply 
to the second demand * He who tlirice performs this NA- 
iiketa-ritc overcomes birth and death/ As his third boon 
he, in the form of a question referring to final release, actually 
enquires about three things, viz. ‘ the nature of the end to 
be reached, i. e. Release ; the nature of him who wishes 
to reach that end ; and the nature of the means to reach it, 
i. e. of meditation assisted by certain works. Yama, having 
tested Na/'iketas* fitness to receive the desired instruction, 
thereupoiv begins to teach him. ‘The Ancient who is diffi- 
cult to be seen, who has entered into the dark, who is 
hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss ; having known 
him as God, by means of meditation on his Self, the wise 
one leaves joy and sorrow behind/ Here the clause 
* having known the God/ points to the divine Being that 
is to be meditated upon ; the clause ‘ by means of medi- 
tation on bis Sdf* points to tlie attaining agent, i. e, the 
individual sou! as an object of knowledge ; and the 
clause * having known him the wise ones leave joy and 
sorrow behind* points to the meditation through which 
Brahman is to be reached. Na^iketas, pleased with the 
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general iristructioa received, questioni again In to 
necew clearer information oa those three matters, * What 
thou seest as different from dharma and different from 
adhzrmn, as different from that, from that which is done 
and not done, as different from what is past or future, 
tell me that'; a question referring to three things, viz. 
an object to be effected, a means to effect it, and an effect- 
ing agent — each of which is to be different from any* 
thing else past, present, or future ^ Yama thereupon at* 
first instructs him as to the Pra/zava, ‘That word which all*" 
the Vedas record, which all penances proclaim, desiring 
which men become religious students ; that word I tell 
thee briefly — it is Om ’ — an instruction which implies 
praise of the Pra//ava, and^in a general way sets forth that 
which the Pra//ava expresses, e. g. the nature of the object 
to be reached, the nature of the person reaching it, and the 
means for reaching it, such means here consisting in the 
word ‘ Om,' which denotes the object to be reached He 

then continues to glorify the Pra;/ava ( 1 , 2, 16-17), and 
thereupon gives special information in the first place about 
the nature of the attaining subject, i. c, the individual 
soul, ‘The knowing Self is not born, it dies not,' &c. Next 
he teaches Na^tiketas as to the true nature of the object to 
be attained, viz. the highest Brahman or Vishnu, in the 
section beginning ‘ The Self smaller than small,' and ending 
‘ Who then knows where he is? ' (I, 2, 20-25). Part of this 
section, viz. ‘ That Seif cannot be gained by the Veda,' &c., 


^ The commentary proposes different ways of finding those three 
objects of enquiry in the words of Na^ikeias. According to the 
first explanation, ‘ that which is different from dharma' is a means 
/differing from all ordinary means; *adharraa' ‘not-dharma' is 
what is not a means, but the result to be leached ; hence * that 
which is different 'from adharma * is a result differing from all 
ordinary results. ‘ What is different from tlut ^ is an agent 
different from ‘that'; i.e. an ordinary agent, and so on. firm 
Prakaj*. p. 1226.) 

® The syllable ‘ Om,' which denotes Brahman, is a means towards 
meditation (Brahman being meditated ufion under this form), and 
thus indirectly a means towards reaching Biahmaa 
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gt the same time teaches that the meditation through which 
Brahman is attained is of the nature of devotion (bhakti)* 
If ext the j^loka I, 3 f ^ * There are the two drinking their 
reward * shows that, as the object of devout meditation and 
the devotee abide together, meditation is easily performed. 
Then the section beginning ‘ Know the Self to be him who 
drives in the chariot,’ and ending ‘ the wise say the path is 
hard ’ (I> 3 , teaches the true mode of meditation, and 
how the devotee reaches the highest abode of Vish;iii ; and 
then there is a final reference to the object to be reached 
in 1 , 3 > 15/ That which is without sound, without touch/ &c. 
It thus appears that there are references ami questions 
regarding tho^e three matters only; and hence the * Un- 
evolved ' cannot mean the PradhSna of the S^nkhyas. 

7. And as in the case of the ‘ Great/ 

In the case of the passage ‘ Higher than the intellect is 
che Great Self/ we conclude from the co-qrdination of ‘ the 
Great' with the Self that what the text means is not the 
‘ Great ’ principle of the S^uikhyas ; analogously we conclude 
that the * Unevolved/ which is said to be higher than the 
Self, cannot be the Pradhana of Kapila’s system. 

8. On account of there being no special charac- 
teristic ; as in the case of the cup. 

In the discussion of the following passages also we aim 
only at refuting the system *of the S^nkhyas ; not at dis- 
proving, the existence and nature of Prakr/ti, the ‘great’ 
principle, the aha>;/kara, and so on, viewed as dependent 
on Brahman. For that they exist in this latter relation is 
proved by Scripture as well as Smriti. — A text of the fol- 
lowers of the Atharvan runs as fuilows : ‘ Her who pro- 
duces all effects, the non-knowing one, the unborn one, wear- 
ing eight forms, the firm one — she is known (by the Lord) 
and ruled by him, she is spread out and incited and ruled 
by him, gives birth to the world for the benefit of the souls. 
A cow she is without beginning and end, a mother producing 
all beings ; white, black, and red, milking all wishes for the 
Lord* Many babes unknown drink her, the impartial one ; 
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but one God only, following his own will, drinks her submit- 
ting to him. By his own thought and work the mighty God 
stron^y enjoys her, who is common to all, the milkgiver , who 
is pressed by the sacrifices. The Non-evolved when being 
counted by twenty-four is called the Evolved.’ This pas- 
sage evidently describes the nature of Prakrrti, and so on, 
and the same Upanishad also teaches the Supreme Person 
who constitutes the Self of Prakrtti, and so on. * Him they 
call the twenty-sixth or also the twenty-seventh ; as the 
Person devoid of all qualities of the SAnkhyas he is known 
by the followers of the Atharvan — Other followers of the 
Atharvan read in their text that there are sixteen origi- 
nating principles (prakr/ti) And eight effected things (vikAra ; 
Garbha Up. 3). — The .Svetlsvataras again set forth the 
nature of Prakrrti, the soul and the Lord as follows. ’ The 
Lord supports all this together, the Perishable and the 
Imperishable, the Evolved and the Unevolved ; the other 
one is in bondage, since he is an enjoycr ; but having known 
the God he is free from all fetters. There are two unborn 
ones, the one knowing and a Lord, the other without 
knowledge and lordly power ; there is the one unborn 
female on whom the enjoyment of all enjoyers* depends ; 
and there is the infinite Self appearing in all shapes, but 
itself inactive. When a man finds out these three, that is 
Brahman. The Perishable is the PradhAna, the Immortal 
and Imperishable is Hara ; the one God rules the Perishable 
and the Self. From meditation on him, from union with 
him, from becoming one with him there is in the end cessa- 
tion of all MiyA ’ { 5 vet. Up. I, 8-10). And ‘ The sacred 
verses, the offerings, the sacrifices, the vows, the past, the 
future, and all that the Vedas declare — from that the Ruler 
of MAyd creates all this ; and in this the other one is bound 
up through MAyi. Know then Prakrrti to be MAy& and 
the great Lord the ruler of MAyd ; with his members this 


* These quotations are from the ATitliKS-Upanishad (transl. by 
Ifeussen, Seventy Upanishads, p. 638 ff.) The translatioq as 
given above follows the readings adopi^ by Ramint^fa and 
explained in the Arata-Frakijikl 
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whole world is filled ’ ( 5 vct. Up. V, 9-10). And, further on, 
• The master of FradhAna and the soul, the lord of the 
giwas, the cause of the bondage, existence, and release of 
worldly existence’ (VI, 16). Thus likewise in Smr/ti, 
'Do thou know both Nature and the soul to be without 
beginning, and know all effects and qualities to have 
sprung from Nature. Nature is declared to be the cause 
of the activity of causes and effects, whilst the soul is the 
cause of there being enjoyment of pleasure and pain. For 
the soul abiding in Nature experiences the qualities derived 
from Nature, the rea^n being its connexion with the quali- 
ties, in its births in good and evil wombs ’ (Bha. Gl. XIII, 
19-ai), And ‘ Goodness, Passion, and Darkness— -these 
are the qualities which, issuing from nature, bind in the 
body the embodied soul, the undecaying one’{XIV, 5). 
And. ‘ All beings at the end of a kalpa return into my 
Nature, and again, at the b^inning of a kalpa, do I send 
them forth. Presiding over my own nature again and 
again do I send forth this vast body of beings which has 
no freedom of its own, being subject to Nature. — With me 
as ruler Nature brings forth all moving and non-moving 
things, ancl for this reason the world does ever go round * 
(Bha. Gi. IX, 7, 8, 10). What we therefore refuse to accept 
are a Prakn'ti, and so on, of the kind assumed by Kapila, 
i. e. not having their Self in Brahman. — We now proceed 
to explain the SAtra. 

We read in the .SvetAjvatara-Upanishad 'There is one 
a^, red, white, and black, producing manifold offspring of the 
same nature. One loves her and lies by her ; another 
leaves her after having enjoyed her.’ A doubt arises here 
whether Ais mantra declares a mere Prakr/ti as assumed in 
Kapila’s system, or & Prakrfti having its Self in Brahman. 

The PQrvapakshin maintains the former alternative. 
For, he points out, the text refers to the non-originated- 
ness of Prakrfti, calling her i. e. unborn, and further 
says that she by herself independently produces manifold 
offspring resembling herself. This view is rejected by the 
SAtra, on the ground that there is no intimation of a special 
circumstance determining the acceptance of the Praknti as 
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assumed by the SAhkhyas, Le. independent of Brahman ; 
for that she is i.e. not born, is not a sufficiently special 
characteristic. The case is analogous to that of the ‘ cup.* 
In the mantra ‘ There is a cup having its mouth below and 
its bottom above’ (Br*. Up. II, a, 3), the word ^amasa 
conveys to us only the idea of some implement used in 
eatii^, but we are unable to see what special kind of 
^masa is meant ; for in the case of words the meaning 
of which is ascertained on the ground of their derivation 
(as ‘^amasa’ from ‘kam,’ to eat or drink), the special 
sense of the word in any place cannot be ascertained with- 
out the help of considerations of general possibility, general 
subject-matter, and so on. Novv.in the case of the cup we 
are able to ascertain that the cup meant is the head, be- 
cause there is a complementary passage * What is called 
the cup with its mouth below and its bottom above is the 
head ’ ; but if we look out for a similar help to determine 
the special meaning of agk, we find nothing to convince us 
that the ag&, i. e. the ‘ unborn ’ principle, is the Prakr/ti of 
the SShkhyas. Nor is there anything in the text to convey 
the idea of that agA having the power of independent crea- 
tion ; for the clau-se ‘ giving birth to manifold* offspring ’ 
declares only that she creates, not that she creates unaided. 
The mantra does not therefore tell us about an ‘ unborn ’ 
principle independent of Brahman. — There moreover is 
a special reason for understanding by the agA something 
that depends on Brahman. This the following Sfltra 
states. 

9. But she begins with light ; for thus some read 
in their text. 

Thd ‘but’ has assertory force. ‘Light’ in the Sfitra 
means Brahman, in accordance with the meaning of the 
term as known from texts such as ‘ On him the gods medi- 
tate, the light of lights ’ (Bn. Up. X, 4, 16) ; ‘ That light 
which shines beyond heaven’ .(/CA Up. Ill, 15, 7). ‘She 
begins with light ’ thus means ‘ she has Brahman for her 
cause.’ — ‘ For thus some read in their text,’ i. e. because 
the members of one 5 akha,viz. the Taittiriyas read in their 
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text that 'this ‘ ^ has Brahman for her cause. The 

Mah4nirdya;ra-Upanishad (of the Taittirtyas) at first refers 
to Brahman abiding in the hollow of the heart as the object 
of meditation. ‘ Smaller than the small, greater than the 
great, the Self placed in the hollow of this creature'; next 
declares that all the worlds and BrahmA and the other 
gods originated from that Self ; and then says that there 
sprung from it also this which is the cause of all ‘ The 
one (^oat), red, white and black, which gives birth to 
numerous offspring of the same shape, one (he-goat) 
loves and lies by her ; another one forsakes her after 
having enjoyed her/ The subject-matter of the entire 
section evidently is to give instruction as to the whole 
aggregate of things other than Brahman originating from 
Brahman and thus having its Self in it; hence we con- 
clude that also the which gives birth to manifold crea- 
tures like her, and is enjoyed by the soul controlled by 
karman, while she is aba doned by the soul possessing 
true knowledge is, no less than vital airs, seas, mountains, 
&c., a creature of Brahman, and hence has its Self in 
Brahman. We then apply to the interpretation of the 
SVetirvatara-text the meaning of the analogous Mahdni- 
rfiyar/a-text, as determined by the complementary pas- 
sages, and thus arrive at the conclusion that the in 
the former text also is a being having its Self in Brahman. 

That this is so, moreover, appears from the Svetlsvatara 
itself. For in the early part of that Upanishad, we have 
after the introductory^ question, ‘ Is Brahman the cause ? ’ 
the passage * The sages devoted to meditation and concen- 
tration have seen the person whose Self is the divinity, hidden 
in its own qualities ' (I, i, 3); which t vidently refers to the 
as being\of the nature of a power of the highest Brah- 
man. And as further on also (viz. in the passages ‘ From 
that the M&yin creates all this, and in this the other is 
bound up through M&y 4 ' ; ‘ Know then Prakriti to be 
M&yA and the Great Lord the ruler of Miyi ' ; and ‘ he 
who rules ejjpcry place of birth,' V, 9-11) the very same 
being id referred to, there remains not even a shadow of 
proof for the assertion that the mantra under discussion 
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refers to an independent Prakrfti as assumed by the 
SMIchyas. 

But a further objection is raised, if the Prakriti denoted 
by ^5^ begins with, i. e. is caused by Brahman, how can it 
be called sgi., i. e. the non-produced one ; or, if it is non- 
produced, how can it be originated by Brahman ? To this 
the next Sfltra replies. 

lo. And on account of the teaching of formation 
(i. e. creation) there is no contradiction ; as in the 
case of the honey. 

The ‘ and ’ expresses disposal of a doubt t^t had arisen. 
There is no contradiction betwjeen the Prakriti being 
and originating from light. On account of instruction 
being given about the formation (kalpana), i. e. creation of 
the world. This interpretation of ‘ kalpana ’ is in agree- 
ment with the use of the verb k/jp in the text, ‘ as formerly 
the creator made (akalpayat) sun and moon.' 

In our text the doka ‘from that the Lord of MftyS 
creates all this ’ gives instruction about the creation of the 
world. From that, i.e. from matter in its subtle causal 
state when it is not yet divided, the Lord of all creates 
the entire Universe. From this statement about creation 
we understand that Prakr/ti exists in a twofold state 
according as it is either cause or effect During a pralaya 
it unites itself with Brahman and abides in its subtle state, 
without any distinction of names and forma; it then is 
called the ‘ Unevolved,’ and by other similar names. At 
the time of creation, on the other hand, there reveal them- 
selves in Prakriti Groodness and the other gu»as, it divides 
itselj according to names and forms, and then is called the 
* Evolved,’ and so on, and, transforming itself into fire, water, 
and earth, it appears as red, white, and black. In its causal 
condition it is agi, i.e. unborn, in its effected condition it 
is ‘ caused by light, i. e. Brahman ’ ; hence there is no con- 
tradiction. The case is analogous to that of the * bcmey.* 
The sun in his causal state is one only, but fo his effected 
state the Lord makes him into honey in so far namely as he 
then, for the purpose of enjoyment on the part of the Vasus 
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md other gods, is the abode of nectar brought about by 
sacrificial works to be learned from the Rtk and the other 
Vedas ; and further makes him to rise and to set. And 
between these two conditions there is no contradiction. 
This is declared in the MadhuvidyA (ATA. Up. Ill), from 
The sun is indeed the honey of the Devas/ down to when 
from thence he has risen upwards he neither rises nor sets ; 
being one he stands in the centre ' — ‘ one * here means * of 
One nature.* — The conclusion therefore is that the iSveti- 
rvatara mantra under discussion refers to Prakir/ti as having 
her Self in Brahman, not to the Prakr/ti assumed by the 
SAfikhyas. 

Others, however, are of opinion that the one of 
which the mantra speaks has for its characteristics light, 
water, and earth. To them we address the following ques- 
tions. Do you mean that by what the text speaks of as 
an consisting of fire, water, and earth, we have to 
understand those three elements only ; or Brahman in the 
form of those three elements ; or some power or principle 
which is the cause of the three elements ? The first alter- 
native is in conflict with the circumstance tha^ while fire, 
water, and earth are several things, the text explicitly refers 
to one Nor may it be urged that fire, water, and 

earth, although several, become one, by b^g made tripar- 
tite (KA. Up. VI, 3, 3 ); for this making them tripartite, 
does not take away their being several; the text clearly 
showing that each several element becomes tripartite, * Let 
me make each of these three divine beings tripartite.* — ^The 
second afternative again divides itself into two alternatives. 
Is the one Brahman in so far as having passed over 
into fire, water, and earth ; or Brahman in so far as abiding 
within^ itself and not passing ovei into effects ? The 
former alternative is excluded by the consideration that it 
does not remove plurality (which cannot be reconciled with 
the am The second alternative is contradicted by 

the text calling that agA red, white, and bl^ck ; and mqr^ 
over Brahman viewed as abiding within itself cannot be 
characterised by fire, water, and earth. On the third alter- 
native it has to be assumed that the text denotes by the 
[48] B b * 
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lew thi three etements, aiid that on this basis thci'e 
is liw^ed n causal condition of these elements j but 
better than this aissumption it evidently is to accept the 
term * stgA * as directly denoting the causal state of those 
three elements as known from scripture. 

Nor can we admit the contention that the term ‘ ^g^^* ** 
meant to teach that Praknti should metaphorically be 
viewed as a she-goat ; for such a view would be altogether 
purposeless. Where — in the 'passage ‘ Know the Self to 
be him who drives in the chariot * — the body» and so on, 
are compared to a chariot* and so on, the object is to set 
fcrth the means of attaining Brahman ; where the sun is 
compared to honey, the object is to illustrate the enjoyment 
of the Vasus and other gods ; but what similar object could 
possibly be attained by directing us to view Prakrfti as 
a goat? Such a metaphorical view would in fact be not 
merely useless ; it would be downright irrational. Prakrfti 
is a non-intelligent principle, the causal substance of the 
entire material Universe, and constituting the means for 
the experience of pleasure and pain, and for the final 
release, of all intelligent souls which are connected with it 
from all eternity. Now it would be simply contrary to 
good sense, metaphorically to transfer to Prakr/ti such as 
described the nature of a she-goat— which is a sentient 
being that gives birth to very few creatures only, enters 
only occasionally into connexion with others, is of small 
use only, is not the cause of herself being abandoned by 
others, and is capable of abandoning those connected with 
her. Nor does it recommend itself to take the word zgA 
(understood to mean ‘she-goat’) in a sense different from 
that in which we understand the term ‘ ^g7i * which occurs 
twice in the same mantra. — Let then all three terms be 
taken in the same metaphorical sense (^a meaning he-goat)* 
— It would be altogether senseless, we reply, to compare 
the soul which absolutely dissociates itself from Prakriti 
{‘Another leaves her after having cnj<^yed her') to 
a he-goat which is able to enter again into connexion with 
what he has abandoned, or with anything else. — Here 
terminates the adhikaraisa of * the cup/ 
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1 1. Not from the mention of the number even, on 
account of the diversity and of the excess. 

The V^fasaneyins read in their text * lit in whom the 
five ** fivc-people and the ether rest, him alone I believe 
to be the Self ; I, who know, believe him to be Brahman ' 
(Br/. Up. IV, 4, 17). The doubt here arises whether ihis 
text be meant to set foi ih the categories as established in 
Kaptias doctrine, or not*— The PCttvapakshm maintains 
the former view, on the ground that the word ‘five-people,’ 
qualified by the word ‘ five/ intimates the twenty-five cate- 
gories of the SAhkhyas, The compound ‘ five-people ' 
denotes groups of five beings, just as the 
term paS^a-pfilyaA denotes aggregates of five bundles of 
grass* And as we want to know how many such groups 
there are, the additional qualification * five * intimates that 
there are five such groups ; just as if it were said ‘five five- 
bundles, i.e. five aggregates consisting of five bundles each*’ 
We thus understand that the ‘ five five-people * are twenty- 
five things, and as the mantra in which the term is met with 
refers to final release, we recognise the twenty-five categories 
known from the SSnkhya-smr/ti which are here referred to 
as objects to be known by persons desirous of release* 
For the followers of Kaptia teach that ‘ there is the funda- 
mental causal substance which is not an effect There are 
seven things, viz. the Mahat, and so on, which are causal 
substances as well as effects. There are sixteen effects. 
The sold is neither a causal substance nor an effect * (S&n. 
Kd. 3). The mantra therefore is meant to intimate the 
categories known from the Sdiikhya. — To this the Sfitra 
replies that from the mention of the number twenty-five 
supposed to be implied in the expression ‘the five five- 
people,’ it does not follow that the categories of the 
Sdnkhyas are meant. ‘ On account of the diversity/ i. e. 
on account of the five-people further qualified by the 
number five f>cing different from the categories of the 
Sdfikhyas. For in the text ‘ in whom the five five-people 
and the ether rest/ the ‘ in whom ’ shows the five-people to 
have their abode, and hence their Seif, in Brahman ; and 
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k ke coalmuation o( the text, ‘him I believe the Self,' 

the ‘him* connecting itself with the preceding ‘ in whom ' 

is recognised to be Brahman* The five five-people must 
therefore be different from the categories of the SAn- 
khya-system. * And on account of the excess.' Moreover 
there is, in the text under discussion, an excess over and 
above the SAnkhya categories, consisting in the Self 
denoted by the relative pronoun ‘in whom,’ and in the 
specially mentioned Ether. What the text designates there- 
fore is the Supreme Person who is the Universal Lord in 
whom all things abide — such as he is described in the 
text quoted above, ‘Therefore some call him the twenty- 
sixth, and others the twenty-seventh.’ The ‘ even ’ in the 
Siltra is meant to intimate thaf* the ‘ five five-people ’ can in 
no way mean the twenty-five categories, since there is no 
pentad of groups consisting of five each. For in the case 
of the categories of the SAnkhyas there are no generic 
characteristics or the like which could determine the ar- 
rangement of those categories in fives. Nor must it be 
urged against this that there is a determining reason for 
such an arrangement in so far as the tattvas of the SAh- 
khyas form natural groups comprising firstly, the five 
organs of action ; secondly, the five sense-organs ; thirdly, 
the five gross elements; fourthly, the subtle parts of those 
elements ; and fifthly, the five remaining tattvas ; for as 
the text under discussion mentions the ether by itself, the 
possibility of a group consisting of the five gross elements 
is precluded. We cannot therefore take the compound 
‘five people’ as denoting a group consisting of five con- 
stituent members, but, in agreement with 11, i, 50, as 
merely being a special name. There are certain beings 
thev special name of which is ‘ five-people/ and of these 
beings the additional word ‘ pankdL' predicates that they 
are five In number. The expression is thus analogous to 
the term ‘ the seven seven-mhis * (wdicre the term ‘ seven- 
r/shis’ is to be understood as the name of a « ertain class of 
mhis only). — Who then arc the beings called ‘ five-people ?* 
•—To this question the next Sfitra replies. 
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12. The breath, and so on, on the gfround of the 
complementary passage 

We see from a complementary passage, viz. ‘ They who 
know the breath of breath, the eye of the eye, the ear of 
the ear, the food of food, the mind of mind,* that the * five- 
people ’ are the breath, and eye, and so on, all of which 
have their abode in 'Brahman. 

But, an objection is raised, while the mantra Mn whom 
the five five-people/ &c., is common to the KAwas and the 
Midhyandinas, the complementary passage ‘ they who 
know the breath of breath,* &c., in the text of the former 
makes no mention of food, and hence we have no reason 
to say that the ‘ five-people * in their text are the breath, 
eye, and so on. 

To this objection the next Sintra replies 

13. By light, food not being (mentioned in the 
text) of some. 

In the text of some, viz. the K^wvas, where food is not 
mentioned, the five -people are recognised to be the five 
senses, owing to the phrase * of lights * which is met with in 
another complementary passage. In the mantra, ‘ him the 
gods worslTip as the light of lights,* w^hich precedes the 
mantra about the * five-people,’ Brahman is spoken of as the 
light of lights, and this suggests the idea of certain lights 
the activity of which depends on Brahman. The mantra 
leaves it undetermined what these lights are ; but from 
what fojlows about the ‘five-people,* &c., we learn that 
what is meant are the senses which light up as it were 
their respective objects. In ‘ the breath of breath ’ the 
second ‘ breath * (in the genitive case) denotes the sense- 
organ of touch, as that organ is connected with air, and as 
the vital breath (which would otherwise suggest itself 
as the most obvious explanation of pra;/a) does not hs^r- 
monise with the metaphorical term * light.* * Of the eye * 
refers to the organ of sight ; ^ of the ear * to the organ of 
hearing. ‘ Of food ’ comprises the senses of smell and taste 
together ; it denotes the sense of smell on the ground that 
that sense is connected with earth, which may be * food,’ 
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(uid the sense of taste in so far as ‘ anna ’ may be also 
explained as that by means of which eating goes on 
(adyate). • * Of mind ' denotes mind, i. e. the so-called 
internal oi^an. Taste and smell thus being taken in com- 
bination, we have the required number of five, and we thus 
explain the ‘ five-people ’ as the sense-organs which throw 
light on their objects, together with the internal oigan, i. e. 
mind. The meaning of the clause about the ‘ five-people’ 
thereftwe is that the senses — called ‘ five-people ’ — and the 
elements, represented by the Ether, have their basis in 
Brahman ; and as thus all beings are declared to abide in 
Brahman, the five ‘ five-people ’ can in no way be the 
twenty-five cat^ories assumed by the Sankhyas. — The 
general conclusion is that the Ved&nta-texts, whether refer- 
ring to numbers or not, now’here set forth the categories 
established in Kapila’s system. 

14. And on account of (Brahman) as described 
being declared to be the cause with regard to Ether, 
and so on. 

Here the philosopher who holds the Pradhana to be the 
general cause comes forward with another objection. The 
Ved4nta-tcxts, he says, do not teach that crtation pro- 
ceeds from one and the same agent only, and you therefore 
have no right to hold that Brahman is the sole cause of the 
world. In one place it is said that our world proceeded 
from ‘ Being,’ ‘ Being only this was in the beginning ’ 
(AT A. Up. VI, 2, i). In other places the w'orld is said to 
have sprung from ‘Non-being,’ ‘ Non-being indeed this was 
in the b^inning’ (Taitt. Up. II, 7, j); and ‘Non-being 
only was this in the b^inning ; it became Being ’ (KA. 
Up. Ill, 19, i). As the Ved&nta-texts arc thus not con- 
sequent in their statements regarding the creator, we 
cannot conclude from them that Brahman is the sole 
cause of the world. On the other hand, those texts do 
enable us to conclude that the Fradh 4 na only is the uni- 
versal cause. For the text ‘ Now all this was then un- 
developed ’ (Bri. Up. I, 4, 7) teaches that the world was 
merged in the undeveloped Pradhdna, and the subsequent 
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clause, * That developed itself by form and name,' that 
from that Undeveloped there resulted the creation of the 
world. For the Undeveloped is that which is not distin- 
guished by names and forms, and this is none other than 
the PradhAna. And as this Pradh&na is at the same time 
eternal, as far as its essential nature is concerned, and the 
substrate of all change, there is nothing contradictory in 
the different accounts of creation calling it sometimes 
‘Being* and sometimes ‘Non-being*; while, on the other 
hand, these terms cannot, without contradiction, both be 
applied to Brahman. The causality of the Undeveloped 
having thus been ascertained, such expressions as ‘ it 
thought^ may I be many,* must be interpreted as meaning 
its being about to proceed to creation. The terms ‘Seif* 
and ‘ Brahman * also may be applied to the Pradhdna in so 
far as it is all-pervading (dtman from apnoti), and pre- 
eminently great (bWhat). We therefore conclude that 
the only cause of the world about which the Ved 4 nta-texts 
give information is the Pradhana. 

This view is set aside by the Sfltra. The word aftd is 
used in the sense of but. It is possible to ascertain from 
the Vedinta-texts that the world springs from none other 
than the highest Brahman, which is all-knowing, lord of all, 
free from all shadow of imperfection, capable of absolutely 
realTsing its purposes, and so on ; since scripture declares 
Brahman as described to be the cause of Ether, and so on. 
By ‘Brahman as described* is meant * Brahman distin- 
guished ^by omniscience and other qualities, as described 
in SCitra “ that from which the origination, and so on, of 
the world proceed,** and in other places.* That Brahman 
only is declared by scripture to be the cause of Ether, and 
so on, i. e. the being which is declared to be the cause in 
passages such as * From that Self sprang Ether * (Taitt. Up, 
II, 1) ; ‘ that sent forth fire * {Kh. Up. VI, 2, 3), is none other 
than Brahman possessing orr.iiscience and similar quali- 
ties. For the former of these texts follows on tlie passage 
‘ The True, intelligence, infinite is Brahman ; he reaches 
all desires together with the intelligent Brahman,* which 
introduces Brahman as the general subject-matter — 
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Brahi^ii Itefog then referred to by means of the connect- 
ing words * feom that* In the same way the ‘ that ’ (In 
* that sent forth fire') refers back to the omnisdent Brah- 
man Introduced in the clause ‘that thought, may I be 
many.’ This view is confirmed by a consideration of all 
the accounts of creation, and we hence conclude that Brah- 
man is the sole cause of the world. — But the text ‘ Non- 
being indeed this was in the banning ' calls the general 
cause ‘something that is not ’ ; how then can you say that 
we info" from the Vedinta-texts as the general cause of 
the world a Brahman that is all-knowing, absolutely realises 
its purposes, and so on ? — To this question the next SOtra 
replica 

15. From connexion. 

The fact is that Brahman intelligent, consisting of bliss, 
&C., connects itself also with the passage ' Non-being was 
this in the beginning’ (Taitt. Up- II, 7). For the section of 
the text which precedes that passage (viz. ‘ Different from 
ttis Self consisting of understanding is the Self consisting 
of Bliss ; — he wished, may I be many ; — he created all 
whatever there is. Having created he entered into’ it ; 
having entered it he became sat and tyat ’) dearly refers 
to Brahman consisting of Bliss, which realises its purposes, 
creates all beings, and entering into them is the Self of all. 
When, therefore, after this we meet with the jloka (‘ Non- 
being this was in the beginning ) introduced by the words 
‘On this there is also this jloka' — which shows that the 
rloka is meant to throw light on what precedes ; and when 
further on we have the passage ‘ From fear of it the wind 
blows,’ &c., which, referring to the «ame Brahman, predi- 
cate^ of it universal rulership, bliss of nature, and so on ; 
we conclude with certainty tha<^ the rloka about ‘Non- 
being ' also refers to Brahman. As during a pralaya the 
distinction of names and forms does not exist, and Brahman 
also then does not exist in so far as connected with names 
and forms, the text applies to Brahman the terra ‘ Non- 
bdng.’ The. text ‘ Non-being only this was in the begin- 
ning* explains itself in the same way. — Nor can we admit 
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the contention that the text * Now all this was then unde- 
veloped ’ refers to the Pradh&na as the cause of the world ; 
for the Undeveloped there spoken of is nothing else but 
Brahman in so far as its body is not yet evolved. For 
the text continues ‘That same being entered thither to 
the very tips of the finger-nails ; ’ ‘ When seeing, eye by 
name ; when hearing, ear by name ; when thinking, mind 
by name ; ’ ‘ Let men meditate upon him as Self ^ ' where 
the introductory words ‘ that same being ’ refer back to the 
Undeveloped — which thus is said to enter into all things 
and thereby to become their ruler. And it is known from 
another text also {Kh. Up. VI, 3, 2) tliat it Is the all-creative 
highest Brahman which enters into its creation and evolves 
names and forms. The text ‘ Having entered within, the 
ruler of creatures, the Self of all ’ moreover shows that 
the creative principle enters into its creatures for the 
purpose of ruling them, and such entering again cannot be 
attributed to the non-senticnt Pradhana. The Undeveloped 
therefore is Brahman in that state where its body is not 
yet developed ; and when the text continues ‘ it developed 
itself by names and forms ' the meaning is that Brahman 
developed itself in so far as names and forms were distin- 
guished in the world that constitutes Brahman’s body. On 
this explanation of the texts relating to creation we further 
are enabled to take the thought, purpose, &c., attributed to 
the creative principle, in their primary literal sense. And, 
we finally remark, neither the term ‘ Brahman ’ nor the 
term ‘Self’ in any w'ay suits the Pradhana, which is neither 
absolutely great nor pervading in the sense of entering into 
things created with a view to ruling them. It thus remains 
a settled conclusion that Brahman is the sole cause of the 
world. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of ‘(Brahman’s) 
causality.’ 

16. Because it denotes the world. 

The SSAkhya comes forward with a further objection. 
Although the Vedinta-texts teach an intelligent principle 
to be the cause ol the world, they do nut present to us as 
objects of knowledge anything that could be the cause of 
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tbc world, apart from the PradhAna and the soul as estab- 
lished by the SAftkhya-system, I"or the Kaushitakins declare 
in their text, in the dialogue of BAlAki and 
that none but the enjoying (individual) soul is to be known 
as the cause of the world, ' Shall I tell you Brahman ? He 
who is the maker of those persons and of whom this is the 
work (or “to whom this work belongs ”) he indeed is to be 
known’ (Kau. Up. IV, 19), BAlAki at the outset proposes 
Brahman as the object of instruction, and when he is found 
himself not to know Brahman, A^tajratru instructs him 
about it, ‘ he indeed is to be known/ But from the relative 
clause ‘ to whom this work belongs/ which connects the 
being to ,be known with work, we infer that by Brahman 
we have here to understand the^enjoying soul which is the 
ruler of Prakr/ti, not any other being, F'or no other being 
is connected with work ; work, whether meritorious or the 
contrary, belongs to the individual soul only. Nor must 
you contest this conclusion on the ground that * work ’ is 
here to be explained as meaning the object of activity, 
SQ that the sense of the clause would be ‘ he of whom this 
entire world, as presented by perception and the other means 
of knowledge, is the work/ For in that case the separate 
statements made in the two clauses, * who is the maker of 
those persons ’ and * of whom this is the work/ would be 
devoid of purport (the latter implying the former). More- 
over, the generally accepted meaning of the word ‘ karman/ 
both in Vedic and worldly speech, is work in the sense of 
good and evil actions. And as the origination of the world 
is caused by actions of the various individual souls, the 
designation of ‘ maker of those persons* also suits only the 
individual soul. The meaning of the w^hole passage therc- 
fore.^s ‘ He who is the cause of the different persons that 
have their abode in the disc oi the sun, and so on, and 
are instrumental towards the retributive experiences of the 
individual souls; and to whom there belongs kaiman,good 
and evil, to which there is due his becoming Mich a cause ; 
Ae indeed is to be known, /lis essential natuie is to be 
cognised in distinction from PrakrAi/ And also in what 
follows, * The two came to a person who was asleep. He 
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pushed him with a stick/ what is said about the 
sleeping man being pushed, roused, &c., all points only to 
the individual soul being the topic of instruction. Further 
on also the text treats of the individual soul only, *As the 
master feeds with his people, nay as his people feed on 
the master, thus docs this conscious Self feed with the 
other Selfs.* We must consider also the following passage — 
which contains the explanation given by A^Ataiatru to 
BAI^ki, who had been unable to say where the soul goes at 
the time of deep sleep — There are the arteries called 
Hitas. In these the person is; when sleeping he sees no 
dream, then he (or that, i.e. the aggregate of the sense- 
organs) becomes one with this prS/za alone. Then speech 
goes to him with all names, &c., the mind with all thoughts. 
And when he awakes, then, as from a burning fire sparks 
proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the prkwas 
proceed each towards its place, from the prd;yas the gods, 
from the gods the worlds.’ The individual soul which 
passes through the states of dream, deep sleep and waking, 
and is that into which there are merged and from which 
there proceed speech and ail the other organs, is here 
declared to be the abode of deep sleep ‘then it (viz. the 
aggregate oT the organs) becomes one in that pra^/a.’ 
Pr§Lna. here means the individual soul in so far as supporting 
life ; for the text continues ‘ when fJiat one awakes * and 
neither the vital breath nor the Lord (both of whom might 
be proposed as explanations of pr^/a) can be said to be 
asleep to wake. Or else ‘asmin pr5//e* might be 
explained as *in the vital breath (which abides) in the 
individual soul/ the meaning of the clause being *all the 
organs, speech and so on, become one in the vital breath 
which Itself abides in this soul.’ 1 he w^ord ‘ pr4;/a ’ would 
thus be taken in its primary literal sense ; yet all the same 
the soul constitutes the topic of the section, the vital 
breath being a mere instrument of the soul. The Brahman 
mentioned at the outset therefore is none other than the 
individual soul, and there is nothing to prove a lord different 
from it And as the attributes which the texts ascribe to 
the general cause, viz. thought and so on, are attributes of 
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beings only, we arrive at the conclusion that 
wbat constitutes the cause of the world is the non-intelligcnt 
^PradhAna guided by the intelligent soul 

This primA facie view the SAtra disposes of, by saying 
* because (the work) denotes the world/ It is not the 
insignificant individual soul— which is under the influence 
of its good and evil works, and by erroneously imputing 
to itself the attributes of Praknti becomes the cause of the 
effects of the latter — that is the topic of our text; but 
rather the Supreme Person who is free from all shadow 
of imperfection such as Nescience and the like, who is 
a treasure of all possible auspicious qualities in their highest 
degpree of perfection, who is the sole cause of this entire 
world. This is proved by the circumstance that term 
‘work’ connected with ‘this’ (in ‘of whom this (is) the 
work’) denotes the Universe which is an effect of the 
Supreme Person. For the word ‘this’ must, on account 
of its sense, the gencial topic of the section and so on, 
be taken in a non-limited meaning, and hence denotes the 
entire world, as presented by Perception and the other 
means of knowledge, with all its sentient and non-sentient 
beings. That the term ‘ work ’ does not here denote good 
and evil actions, appears from the following donsideration 
of the context, BaUki at first offers to teach Brahman 
(‘Shall I tell you Biahman^’) and thereupon holds forth 
on various persons abiding in the sun, and so on, as being 
Brahman, A^Atajatru however refuses to accept this 
instruction as not setting forth Brahman, and finally, in 
order to enlighten BAlaki, addresses him ‘He, O BAlAki, 
who is the maker of those persons,’ &c. Now as the 
different personal souls abiding in the sun, &c., and 
connected with karman in the form of good and evil 
actions, are known already by BAIAki, the term ‘ karman ’ — 
met with in the next clause — is clearly meant to throw 
light on some Person so far not known to BAlAki, and 
therefore must be taken to mean not good and evil deeds 
or action in general, but rather the entire Universe in so 
far as being the outcome of activity. On this interpretation ^ 
only the passage gives instruction about something not 



ktidtwfii beforn* Should it be said that this would be the 
case also if the subject to which the instructiou refers were 
the true essential nature of the soul, indicated here by its 
connexion with karman» we reply that this would involve 
the (objectionable) assumption < * so-called implication 
(laksha//li), in so far namely as vhat the clause would 
directly intimate is (nrt the essential nature of the soul 
as free from karman but rather) the connexion of the soul 
with karman. Moreover if the intention of the passage 
were this, vu. to gh e instruction as to the the latter 
being pointed at by means of the tcference to karman the 
intention would be fully accomplished by saying 'to whom 
karman belongs, he is to be known*/ while in the text 
as it actually stands ‘ of whom this is the karman ' the 
Hhis* would be unmeaning. The meaning of the two 
separate clauses 'who is the maker of those persons ’ and 
*of whom this is the work* is as follows. He who is the 
creator of those persons whom you called Brahman, and 
of whom those persons are the creatures ; he of whom this 
entire world is the effect, and before whom all things 
sentient and non-sentient are equal m so far as being 
produced b^ him ; he, the highest and universal cause, 
the Supreme Person, is the object to be known. The 
meaning implied here is — although the origination of the 
world has for its condition the deeds of individual souls, 
yet those souls do not independently oiiginate the means 
for their own retributive experience, but experience only 
w^hat the Lord has created to that end in agreement with 
their works. The individual soul, hence, cannot stand in 
creative relation to those persoiis.~What the text under 
discussion inculcates as the object of knowledge therefore 
is the highest Brahman which is known from all VedAnta- 
texts as the universal cause. 

1 7. Should it be said that this is not so on account 
of the inferential marks of the individual soul and 
the chief vital air; we reply that this has been 
explained before. 

With reference to the plea uiged by the Piirvapakshin 
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that, owing to inferential marks pointing to the individual 
soul, and the circumstance of mentidn being made of the 
chief vital air, we must decide that the section treats of 
the enjoying individual soul and not of the highest Self, 
the Sfitra remarks that this argumentation has already been 
disposed of, viz. in connexion with the Pratardana vidyi. 
For there it was shown that when a text is ascertained, 
on the ground of a comprehensive survey of initial and 
concluding clauses, to refer to Brahman, all infereritial 
marks which point to other topics must be interpreted 
so as to fall in with the principal topic. Now in our text 
Brahman is introduced at the outset 'Shall I tell you 
Brahman?’ it is further mentioned in the middle of the 

4 

section, for the clause ' of whom this is the work ' does not 
refer to the soul In general but to the highest Person who 
is the cause of the whole world ; and at the end again we 
hear of a reward which connects itself only with meditations 
on Brahman, viz. supreme sovereignty preceded by the 
conquest of all evil. ‘ Having overcome all evil he obtains 
pre-eminence among all beings, sovereignty and supremacy — 
yea, he who knows this.* The section thus being concerned 
with Brahman, the references to the individual soul and 
to the chief vital air must also be interpreted so as to fall 
in with Brahman. In the same way it was shown above 
that the references to the individual soul and the chief 
vital air which arc met with in the Pratardana vidyS really 
explain themselves in connexion with a threefold meditation 
on Brahman. As in the passage ‘Then with this pr^wa alone 
he becomes one ’ the two Words ‘ this ’ and ‘ pni/za * may 
be taken as co-ordinated and it hence would be inappropriate 
to separate them (and to explain 'in the prii//a which 
abides in this soul*), aqd as the word ‘prA;;a * is ascertained 
to mean Brahman also, wc must understand the mention 
of prim to be made with a view to meditation on Brahman 
in so far as having the pra/za for its body. But how can 
the references to the individual soul be put in connexion 
with Brahman ? — This point is taken up bv the next Sfltra. 

1 8 . But thinks that it has another purport, 
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on account of the question and answer; and thus 
some also. 

The ‘but* Is meant to preclude the idea that the mention 
made of the individual soul enables us to understand the 
whole section as concerned with tliat soul.— The teacher 
fPaimini is of opinion that the mention made of the 
individual soul has another meaning, i.c. aims at conveying 
the idea of what is different from the individual soul, i.e. the 
nature of the highest Brahman. ‘On account of question 
and answer.* According to the story told in the Upanishad, 
./^^tajatru leads BAlSki to where a sleeping man is 
resting, and convinces him that the soul is different from 
breath, by addressing the sleeping person, in whom breath 
only is awake, with names belonging to prS;/a ' without the 
sleeper being awaked thereby, and after that rousing him 
by a push of his staff. Then, with a view to teaching 
BilAki the difference of Brahman from the individual soul, 
he asks him the follow* ng questions : ‘ Where, O Balaki, 
did this person here sleep? Where was he? Whence did 
he thus conic back?* To these questions he thereupon 
himself replies, ‘When sleeping he sees no dream, then 
he becomes vine in that prli//a alone. — From that Self the 
organs proceed each towards its place, from the organs 
the gods, from the gods the worlds.* Now this reply, no 
less than the questions, clearly refers to the hit,hest Self 
as something different from the individual Self. For that 
entering into which the soul, in the state of deep sleep, 
attains its true nature and enjoys complete serenity, being 
free from the disturbing experiences of pleasure and pain 
that accompany the states of waking and of dream ; and 

^ The names with which the king ‘addresses the sleeper are 
Great om^ clad in wkik raiment, Soma, king. The iSru. Pra. com- 
ments as follows : Great one ; because according to •S'ruli Pr&wa is 
the oldest and best. Clad in white raiment; because ^Sruii says 
that waiey is the raiment of Priwa; and elsewhere, that what is 
white bebngs to water. Soma; because scripture says ‘of this 
prfi;»a water is the body, light the form, vis. yonder moon.* King \ 
for «Shiti says ‘ Prfina indeed is the ruler.* 
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that from which it again returns to the fruition of pleasure 
and pain ; that is nothing else but the highest Self. For, 
as other scriptural texts testify (‘ Then he becomes united 
with the True,’ Kk. Up. VI, 8, i; 'Embraced by the 
intelligent Self he knows nothing that is without, nothing 
that is within,’ Bn. Up. IV, 3, ai), the abode of deep 
sleep is the intelligent Self which is different from the 
individual Self, i. e. the highest Self. We thus conclude 
that the reference, in question and answer, to the individual 
soul subserves the end of instruction being given about 
what is different from that soul, i. e. the highest Self We 
hence also reject the Pflrvapakshin’s' contention that 
question and answer refer to^ the individual soul, that the 
veins called hita are the abode of deep sleep, and that 
the well-known clause as to the prA«a must be taken to 
mean that the aggregate of the organs becomes one in the 
individual soul called prA«a. For the veins are the abode, 
not of deep sleep, but of dream, and, as we have shown 
above, Brahman only is the abode of deep sleep ; and the 
text declares that the individual soul, together with all its 
ministering organs, becomes one with, and again proceeds 
from, Brahman only — which the text designates as Pr&«a, 
— Moreover some, viz. the Vl^^^asaneyins ih this same 
colloquy of Bildki and A^tajatru as recorded in their 
text, clearly distinguish from the vi^wlkna-maya, i.e. the 
individual soul in the state of deep sleep, the highest Self 
which then is the abode of the individual soul. ‘Where 
was then the person, consisting of intelligence, and from 
whence did he thus come back? — When he was thus 
asleep, then the intelligent person, having through the 
intelligence of the senses absorbed within himself all 
Intelhgence, lies in the ether that is within the heart.’ Now 
the word ‘ ether ’ is known to denote the highest Self ; 
cf. the text ‘ there is within that the small ether ’ (ATA. Up. 
VIII, 1, i). This shows us that the individual soul is 
mentioned in the V^fasaneyin passage to the end of 
settii^ forth what is different from it, viz. the pr%Aa Self, 
i.e. the highest Brahman. The general conclusion therefore 
is that the Kaushitaki^text under discussion proposes as 
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the object of knowledge something that is different from 
the individual soul, via. the highest Brahman which is the 
cause of the whole world, and that hence the VedAnta- 
texts nowhere intimate that general causality belongs 
either to the individual soul or to the Pradhina under the 
souPs guidance. Here terminates the adhikAra#a of 
* denotation of the world/ 

19. On account of the connected meaning of the 
sentences. 

In spite of the conclusion arrived at there may remain 
a suspicion jthat here and there in the Upanishads texts 
arc to be met with which aim at setting forth the soul as 
maintained in Kapila’s system, and that hence there is no 
room for a being diflTerent from the individual soul and 
called Lord, This suspicion the Sfitra undertakes to 
remove, in connexion with the Maitreyi*brAhma;za, in the 
BrihadAra«yaka. There we read ‘ Verily, a husband is 
dear, not for the love of the husband, but for the love of the 
Self a husband is dear, and so on. Everything is dear, not 
for the love of everything, but for the love of the Self 
everything is dear. The Self should be seen, should be 
heard, should be reflected on, should be meditated upon. 
When the Self has been seen, heard, reflected upon^ 
meditated upon, then all this is known ’ (Bri. Up. IV, 5, 6). 
— Here the doubt arises whether the Self enjoined in this 
passage as the object of seeing, 8rc., be the soul as held 
by the SAnkhyas, or the Supreme Lord, all-knowing, 
capable of realising all his purposes, and so on. The 
Pfti^pakshin upholds the former alternative. For, he 
says, the beginning no less than the middle and the 
concluding part of the section conveys the idea of the 
individuid soul only* In the beginning the individual soul 
only is mfeant, as appears from the connexion of tlie Self 
with htisbSi'nd, wife, children, wealth, cattle, and so on. This 
is confirmed by the middle part of the section where the 
Self is said to be connected with origination and destruction, 
*a mass of knowledge, he having risen from these elements 
vanishes again into them. When he has departed there 
[48] C c 
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is no more iconsciotisness/ And in the end we have 
•whereby should he fatiow the knower'; where we again 
recognise the knowing subject, i.e/the individual soul, not 
the Lord. We thus conclude that the whole text is meant 
to set forth the soul as held by the Sftiikhyas.— But in the 
beginning there is a clause, viz. ‘There is no hope of 
immortality by wealth/. which shows that the whole section 
is meant to instruct us as to the means of immortality; 
how then can it be meant to set forth the individual soul 
only? — ^You state the very reason proving that the text 
is concerned with the individual soul only ! For according 
to the S&hkhya-system immortality is obtained through 
the cognition of the true nature of the soul viewed as free 
from all erroneous imputation to itself of the attributes 
of non-sentient matter ; and the text therefore makes it its 
task to set forth, for the purpose of immortality, the essential 
nature of the soul free from all connexion with Prakriti, 
‘the Self should be heard/ and so on. And as the souls 
dissociated from Prakriti are all of a uniform nature, r!! 
souls are known through the knowledge of the soul free 
from Prakriti, and the text therefore rightly says that 
through the Self being known everything is known. And 
as the essential nature of the Self is of one and the same 
kind, viz. knowledge or intelligence, in all beings from gods 
down to plants, the texi: rightly asserts the unity of the 
SelL‘that Self is all thi^’j and denies all otherness from 
the Self, on the ground of the characteristic attributes 
of gods and so on really being of the nature of the Not- 
self, ‘he is abandoned by everything,’ &c. The clause, 

‘ For where there is duality as it were/ which denies 
plurality, irttimates that the plurality introduced into the 
homogeneous Self by the different forms-— such as of gods, 
and so on— assumed by Prakrrti, is false. And there is also 
no objection to the teaching that ‘ the .^fg^veda and so on 
arc breathed forth from that great being (Ic. frakriti); 
for the origination of the world is caused by the soul in its 
quality as ruler of Prakr/ti* — It thus being ascertained that 
the w^hole Maitrey!-br4hma«a is concerned with the soul 
in the SAnkhya sense, we, accordihg to the principle of fine 
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unity of purport of all VcdAnta-texts, conclude that they 
all treat of the SftAkhya soul only, and that hence the 
cause of the world 1$ to be found not in a so«called Lord 
but in Prakrftt ruled and guided by the soul. 

This prinn4 facie view is set aside by the SCltra. The 
whole text refers to the Supreme Lord only ; for on this 
supposition only a satisfactory connexion of the oarts of 
the text can be made out On being told by VA^^avalkya 
that there is no hope of immortality through wealth, 
Maitreyf expresses her slight regard for wealth and all 
such things as do not help to immortality, and asks to be 
instructed as to the means of immortality only What 
should I do with that by which I do not become immortal? 
What my lord knows tell that clearly to me’). Now the 
Self which Y^^^avalkya, responding to her requests, points 
out to her as the pro[>cr object of knowledge, can be none 
other than the highest Self ; for other scriptural texts 
clearly teach that the only means of reac’ ?ng immortality 
is to know the Supreme Person — ' Having known him thus 
man passes beyond death'; * Knowing him thus he becomes 
immortal here, there is no other path to go^ (S'vet. Up. 
Ill, 8), The knowledge of the true natu^'e of the individual 
soul which obtains immortality, and is a mere manifestation 
of the power of the Supreme Person, must be held to be 
useful towards the cognition of the Supreme Person who 
brings about Release, but is not in itself instrumental 
towards such Release ; the being the knowledge of which 
the text declares to be the means of immortality is 
therefore the highest Self only. Again, the causal power 
with regard to the entire world which is expressed in the 
passage, * ffom that great Being there were breathed forth 
the i^#g-veda,’ &c, cannot possibly belong to the mere 
individual soul which in its state of bondage is under the 
influence of karman and in the state of release has nothing 
to do with the world ; it can in fact belong to the Supreme 
Person only. Again, what the text says as to everything 
being known by the knowledge of one thing (' By the 
seeing indeed of the Self,’ &c.) is possible only in the case 
of a Supreme Self which constitutes the Self of all. What 
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the PArvapakshin said as to eveiything being known 

through the cc^nition of the one individual soul, since 

all individual souls are of the same type — this also cannot 

be upheld ; for as long as there is a knowledge of the soul 

only and not also of the world of non-senticnt things, there 

is no knowledge of everything. And when the text 

enumerates different things (‘ this Brahman class, this 

Kshatra class,’ &c.), and then concludes ‘all this is that 

Self’ — where the ‘this’ denotes the entire Universe of* 

• 

animate and inanimate beings as known through Perception, 
Inference, and so on — universal unity such as decflared here 
is possible only through a highest Self which is the Self 
of all It is not, on the otljer hand, possible that what the 
word ‘this’ denotes, i. e* the w'hole world of intelligent and 
non-inteliigent creatures^ should be one with the personal 
soul as long as it remains what it is, whether connected 
with or disassociated from non-sentient matter. In the 
same spirit the passage, ‘All* things abandon him who 
views all things elsewhere than in the Self/ finds fault 
with him who views anything apart from the universal 
Self. The qualities also which in the earlier Maitreyf- 
br^hmawa (II, 4, 12) are predicated of the .being under 
discussion, viz. greatness, endlessness, unlimitedness, cannot 
belong to any one else but the highest Self That Self 
therefore is the topic of the Br4hma«a. 

We further demur to our antagonist s maintaining that 
the entire Br4hma//a treats of the individual soul because 
that soul is at the outset represented as the object of 
enquiry, this being inferred from its connexion with 
husband, wife, wealth, &c. For if the clause ‘ for the love 
(literally, /or ihe desire) of the Self’ refers to the individual 
Self, we cannot help connecting (as, in fact, wc must do in 
any case) that Self with the Self referred to in the 
subsequent clause, ‘ the Self indeed is to be seen/ &c. ; the 
connexion having to be conceived in that way that the 
information given in the former clause somehow subserves 
the cognition of the Self enjoined in the latter clause. 
‘For the desire of the Self* would then mean ‘for the 
attainment of the objects desired by the Self/ But if it 
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is first said that husband, wife, &c., are dear because they 
fulfil the wishes of the individual Self, it could hardly be 
said further on that the nature of that Self must be enquired 
into ; for what, in the circumstances of the case, naturally 
is to be enquired into and searched for are the dear objects 
but not the true nature of him to whom those objects are 
dear, apart from the objects themselves. It would certainly 
be somewhat senseless to declare that since husband, wife, 
&c., are dear because they fulfil the desires of the individual 
soul, therefore, setting aside those dear objects, we must 
enquire into the true nature of that soul apart from all the 
objects of its desire. On the contrary, it having been 
declared that husband, wife, &c., are dear not on account 
of husband, wife, &c,, but on account of the Self they should 
not be dropped, but included in the further investigation, 
just because they subserve the Self. And should our 
opponent (in order to avoid the difficulty of establishing 
a satisfactory connexion between the different clauses) 
maintain that the clause, ‘but everything is dear for the 
love of the Self/ is not connected with the following clause, 
‘the Self is to be seen,' &c., we point out that this would 
break the whole connexion of the BrAhma;ia. And if we 
allowed such a break, we should then be unable to point 
out what is the use of the earlier part of the Br4hma«a. 
We must therefore attempt to explain the connexion in 
such a way as to make it clear why all search for dear 
objects — husband, wife, children, wealth, &c. — should be 
abandoned and the Self only should be searched for. This 
explanation is as follows. After having stated that wealth, 
and so on, arc no means to obtain immortality which 
consists in permanent absolute bliss, the text declares that 
the pleasant experiences which we derive from wealth, 
husband, wife, &c., and which are not of a permanent 
nature and always alloyed with a great deal of pain, arc 
caused not by wealth, husband, wife, &c., themselves, but 
rather by the highest Self whose nature is absolute bliss. 
He therefore w^ho being himself of the nature of perfect 
bliss causes other beings and things also to be the abodes 
of partial bliss, be — the highest Self — is to be constituted 
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the object of knowledge. The clauses, ‘ not for the wish 
of the husband a husband is dear/ &c», therefore must 
be understood as follows — a husband, a wife, a son, &c., arc 
not dear to us in consequence of a wish or purpose on their 
part, * may I, for my own end or advantage be dear to 
him/ but they are dear to us for the wish of the Self, i.c. 
io the end that there may be accomplished the desire of 
the highest Self — which desire aims at the devotee^ 
obtaining what is dear to him. For the highest SelF 
pleased with the works of his devotees imparts to different 
things such dearness, i. e. joy-giving quality as corresponds 
to those works, that ‘dearness* being bound in each case 
to a definite place, time, hature and degree. This is in 
accordance with the scriptural text, ‘ For he alone bestows 
bliss* (Taitt. Up. II, 7). Things are not dear, or the 
contrary, to us by themselves, but only in so far as the 
highest Self makes them such. Compare the text, ‘The 
same thing which erst gave us delight later on becomes 
the source of grief ; and what was the cause of wrath 
afterwards tends to peace. Hence there is nothing that 
in itself is of the nature either of pleasure or of pain/ 

But, another view of the meaning of the te;^t is proposed, 
even if the Self in the clause ‘for the desire of the Self* 
were accepted as denoting the individual Self, yet the 
clause ‘ the Self must be seen ’ would refer to the highest 
Self only. For in that case also the sense would be as 
follows — because the possession of husband, wife, and other 
so-called dear things is aimed at by a’ person to whom 
they are dear, not with a view of bringing about what 
is desired by them (viz. husband, wife, &c.), but rather 
/to the end of bringing about what is desired by himself; 
therefore that being which is, to the individual soul, 
absolutely and unlimitedly dear, viz. the highest Self, must 
be constituted the sole object of cognition, not such objects 
as husband, wife, wealth, &c., the nature of which depends 
on various external circumstances and the possession of 
which gives rise either to limited pleasure alloyed wjth 
pain or to mere pain. — But against this we remark that as, 
in the section under discussion, the words designating the 
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ioflivtdual Self denote the highest Self alao^, the term 
‘Self* ii^ both clauses, ‘For the desire of the Self’ and 
‘ The Self is to be seen,* really refers to one and the same 
being (viz. the highest Self), and the interpretation thus 
agrees with tlie one given above. — In order to prove the 
tenet that words denoting the individual soul at the same 
time denote the highest Self, by means of arguments made 
use of by other teachers also, the SdtrakAra sets forth the 
two following Sfltras. 

20. (It is) a mark indicating that the promissory 
statement is proved ; thus Arnnarathya thinks. 

According to the teacher Arraarathya the circumstance 
that terms denoting the individual soul are used to denote 
Brahman is a mark enabling us to infer that the promissory 
declaration according to which through the knowledge 
of one thing everything is known is well established. If 
the individual soul were not identical with Brahman in so 
far as it is the effect of Brahman, then the knowledge 
of the soul — being something distinct from Brahman — 
would not follow from the knowledge of the highest Self. 
There are the texts declaring the oneness of Brahman 
previous to'ereation, such as * the Self only was this in the 
beginning* (Ait. Ar. II, 4, i, i), and on the other hand 
those texts which declare that the souls spring from and 
again are merged in Brahman ; such as * As from a blazing 
fire sparks being like unto fire fly forth a thousandfold, 
thus are various beings brought forth from the Imperish- 
able,* and return thither also' (Mu. Up. II, i, 1). These 
two sets of texts tc^ether make us apprehend that the 
souls are one with Brahman in so far as they are its effects. 
On this ground a word denoting the individual soul denotes 
the highest Self as well. 

* If it be insisted upon that the Self in ‘ for the desire of the 
Self* is the individual Self, we point out that terms denoting the 
individual Self at the same lime denote the highest Self also. This 
tenet of his Ritmini^a considers to be set forth and legitimately 
proved in Sdtra 23, while Siktras 21 and 22 although advocating 
tlie right principle fail to assign valid arguments. 
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81. Because (the soul) when it will dqart&ioclij 
thus Aurfulomi thinks. 

It is wrong to maintain that the dcs^ation oC BmhmM 

by means of terms denoting the individual soul is iiitcodm 
to prove the truth of the declaration that through the 
knowledge of one thing everything is known, in so far 
namely as the soul is an effect of Brahman and hence one 
yoth it. For scriptural texts such as 'the knowing Self 
is not born, it dies not ’ (Ka. Up. I, 2, 18), declare the soul * 
not to have originated, and it moreover is admitted that 
the world is each time created to the end of the souls 
undei^oing experiences retributive of their former deeds ; 
otherwise the inequalities qf the different parts of the 
creatioii would be inexplicable. If moreover the soul were 
a mere effect of Brahman, its Release would consist in 
a mere return into the substance of Brahman, — analogous 
to the refunding into Brahman of the material elements, 
and that would mean that the injunction and performance 
of acts leading to such Release would be purportless. 
Release, understood in that sense, moreover would not 
be anything beneficial to man; for to be refunded into 
Brahman as an earthen vessel is refunded in^o its own 
causal substance, i. e. clay, means nothing else but complete 
annihilation. How, under these circumstances, certain texts 
can speak of the origination and reabsorption of the 
individual soul will be set forth later on. — According to 
the opinion of the teacher Au</ulomi, the highest Selfs 
being denoted by terms directly denoting the individual 
soul is due to the soul’s becoming Brahman when departing 
from the body. This is in agreement with texts such 
as the following, ' This serene being having risen from this 
body and approached the highest light appears in its true 
form' {KA. Up. VIII, 3, 4); * As the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea, losing their name and form, thus a wise man 
freed from name and form goes to the divine Person who 
is higher than the high ' (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 8). 

22. On account of (Brahman’s) abiding (within the 
individual soul); thus Ka.raWtsna (holds). 
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We must object likewise to the view set fortb in the 
preceding Sfitra, viz. that Brahman is denoted by terms 
denoting the individual soul because that soul when 
departing becomes one with Brahman. For that view 
cannot stand the test of being submitted to definite 
alternatives. — Is the soul's not being such, i. e. not being 
Brahman, previously to its departure from the body, due 
to its own essential nature or to a limiting adjunct, and is it 
in the latter case real or unreal ? In the first case the soul 
can never become one with Brahman, for if its separation 
from Brahman is due to its own essential nature, that 
separation can never vanish as long as the essential nature 
persists. And should it be said that its essential nature 
comes to an end together with its distinction from Brahman, 
we reply that in that case it perishes utterly and does not 
therefore become Brahman. The latter view, moreover, 
precludes itself as in no way beneficial to man, and so on. — 
If, in the next place, the difference of the soul frcm 
Brahman depends on the pre-sence of real limiting adjuncts, 
the soul is Brahman even before its departure from the 
body, and we therefore cannot reasonably accept the 
distinction implied in saying that the soul becomes Brahman 
only when *it departs. For on this view there exists 
nothing but Brahman and its limiting adjuncts, and as 
those adjuncts cannot introduce difference into Brahman 
which is without parts and hence incapable of difference, 
the difference resides altogether in the adjuncts, and hence 
the soul is Brahman even before its departure from the 
body. — If, on the other hand, the difference due to the 
adjuncts is not real, we ask — what is it then that becomes 
Brahman on the departure of the soul? — Brahman itsdf 
whose true nature had previously been obscured by 
Nescience, its limiting adjunct I — Not so, we reply. Of 
Brahman whose true nature consists. in eternal, free, sdf- 
luminous intelligence, the true nature cannot possibly be 
hidden by Nescience. For by ‘hiding’ or ‘obscuring’ we 
understand the cessation of the light that belongs to the 
essential nature of a thing. Where, therefore, light itself 
and alone constitutes the essential nature of a thing, there 
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CM either be no obscuration at ali, or if there is such 
it means complete annihilation of the thing. Hence 
Brahman’s essential nature being manifest at all times, 
there exists no difference on account of which it could 
be said to becomt Brahman at the time of the soul’s 
departure ; and the distinction introduced in the last Shtra 
(‘when departing') thus has no meaning. The text on 
which Aurfulomi relies, ‘ Having risen from this body,' &c., 
does not declare that that which previously was not 
Brahman becomes such at the time of departure, but rather 
that the true nature of the soul which had previously existed 
already becomes manifest at the time of departure. This 
will be explained under IV, ^ i. 

The theories stated in the two preceding Siltras thus 
having been found untenable, the teacher KArakrftsna states 
his own view, to the effect that'words denoting the ^iva arc 
applied to Brahman because Brahman abides as its Self 
within the individual soul which thus constitutes Brahman’s 
body. This theory rests on a number of well-known texts, 

‘ Entering into them with this living (individuaf) soul let 
me evolve names and forms’ {Kh. Up. VI, 3, a) ; ‘ He who 
dwelling within the Self, &c., whose body tho^Self is,’ &c. 
{Brt. Up, III, 7, aa); ‘He who moves within the Imperish- 
able, of whom the Impierishable is the body,’ &c ; 
‘Entered within, the ruler of beings, the Self of all.’ 
That the term ‘^iva’ denotes not only the giva itself, 
but extends in its denotation up to the highest Self, 
we have explained before when discussing the text, 

‘ Let me evolve names and forms.’ On this view of the 
identity of the individual and the highest Self con- 
sisting in their being related to each other as body and 
sbul, we can accept in their full and unmutilated meaning 
all scriptural texts whatever — whether they proclaim the 
perfection and omniscience of the highest Brahman, or 
teach how the individual soul steeped in ignorance and 
misery is to be saved through meditation on Brahman, 
or describe the origination and reabsorption of the world, 
or aim at showing how the world is identical with 
Brahman. For this reason the author of the Sdtras, 
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rejecting other views, accepts the theory of Klsakrrtstia. 
Returning to the Maitreyl-brdhma/?a we proceed to explain 
!ie general sense, from the passage previously discussed 
iwards. Being questioned by Maitreyi as to the means 
of immortality, Y^navalkya teaches her that this means 
is given in meditation on the highest Self (‘The Self is to 
be seen,* &c.). He next indicates in a general way the 
nature of the object of meditation (‘ When the Self is seen,* 
&c.), and — availing himself of the similes of the drum, &c. — 
of the government over the organs, mind, and so on, which 
are instrumental towards meditation. He then explains 
in detail that the object of meditation, i.e. the highest 
Brahman, is the sole cau^ of the entire world; and the 
ruler of the aggregate of organs on which there depends 
all activitj^ with regard to the objects of the senses (‘ As 
clouds of smoke proceed,’ &c. ; * As the ocean is the home 
of all the waters’). He, next, in order to stimulate the 
effort which leads to immortality, shows how the highest 
Self abiding in the form of the individual Self, is of one 
uniform character, viz. that of limitless intelligence (‘As 
a lump of salt,’ &c.), and how that same Self characterised 
by homogeneous limitless intelligence connects itself in the 
Sa/^is&ra state with the products of the elements (‘ a mass 
of knowledge, it rises from those elements and again 
vanishes into them *). He then adds, ‘ When he has 
departed, there is no more knowledge*; meaning that 
in the state of Release, where the soul’s unlimited essential 
intelligence is not contracted in any way, there is none 
of those specific cognitions by which the Self identifying 
itself with the body, the sense-organs, &c., yiews itself 
as a man or a god, and so on. Kext — in the passage, ‘ For 
where there is duality as it were* — he, holding that the 
view of a plurality of things not having their Self in 
Brahman is due to ignorance, shows that for him who has 
freed himself from the shackles of ignorance and recognises 
this whole world as animated by Brahman, the view of 
plurality is dispelled by the recognition of the absence 
of any existence apart from Brahman. He then proceeds, 
* He by whom he knows all this, by what means should 
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he know Him?* This means — He, i.c. the highest Self, 
which abiiliiig within the individual soul as its true 
Self bestows on it the power of knowledge so that the soul 
knows a|l this through the highest Self; by what means 
should the soul know Him? In other words, there is no 
such means of knowledge : the highest Self cannot be fully 
understood by the individual soul. * That Self,* he 
continues, * is to be expressed as — not so, not so ! ’ That 
means — He, the highest Lord, different in nature from* 
everything else, whether sentient or non-sentient, abides 
within all beings as their Self, and hence is not touched 
by the imperfections of what constitutes his body merely. 
He then concludes, ‘ Whereljy should he know the Knower? 
Thus, O Maitreyi, thou hast been instructed. Thus far 
goes Immortality* ; the purport of these words being— By 
what means, apart from the meditation described, should 
man know Him who is different in nature from all other 
beings, who is the sole cause of the entire world, w^ho 
is the Knower of all, Him the Supreme Person? It is 
meditation on Him only which shows the road to Immor- 
tality. It thus appears that the Maitreyi-brahmana is 
concerned with the highest Brahman only and this 
confirms the conclusion that Brahman only, and with it 
Prakrrti as ruled by Brahman, is the cause of the world. — 
Here terminates the adhikara;/a of 'the connexion of 
sentences.* 

23. (Brahman is) the materia! cause on account 
of this not being in conflict with the promissory 
statements and the illustrative instances: 

The claims raised by the atheistic SAnkhya having thus 
bfeen disposed of, the theistic SAnkhya comes forward as an 
opponent It must indeed be admitted, he says, that the 
Vedinta-texts teach the cause of the world to be an all- 
knowing Lord ; for they attribute to that cause thought 
and similar characteristics. But at the same time we learn 
from those same texts that the material cause of the world 
is none other than the PradhSna ; with an all-knowing, un- 
changing superintending Lord they connect a Pradhina, 
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ruled by him, which is n<m-inteUigent and undergoes 
changes, and the two together only they represent as the 
cause of the world. This view is conveyed by the following 
texts, ‘who is without parts, without actions, tranquil, 
without fault, without taint’ (^vet. Up. VI, 18); ‘This 
great unborn Self, undecaying, undying’ (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 35) ; 
* He knows her who produces all effects, the non-knowing 
one, the unborn one, wearing eight forms, the firm one. 
Ruled by him she is spread out, and incited and guided by 
him gives birth to the world for the benefit of the soul& 
A cow she is without beginning and end, a mother pro- 
ducing all beings’ (sec above, p. 363). That the Lord 
creates this world in so far only as guiding Prakrfti, the 
material cause, we learn from the following text, ‘From 
that the Lord of MSyS creates all this. Know MJlyfl to be 
Prakr/ti and the Lord of the great Lord’ (Svet, 

Up. IV, 9, 10). And similarly Smmi, ‘ with me as super- 
visor Prakrfti brings forth the Universe of the movable and 
the immovable ’ (Bha. Gi. IX, 10). Although, therefore, 
the Pradhina is not expressly stated by Scripture to be 
the material cause, we must assume that there is such 
a PradhAna^.and that, superintended by the Lord, it con- 
stitutes the material cause, because otherwise the texts 
declaring Brahman to be the cause of the world would not 
be fully intelligible. For ordinary experience shows us on 
all sides that the operative cause and the material cause' 
are quite distinct ; we invariably have on the one side clay, 
gold, and other material substances which form the material 
causes of pots, ornaments, and so on, and on the other 
hand, distinct from them, potters, goldsmiths, and so on, 
who act as operative causes. And we further observe that 
the production of effects invariably requires several in- 
strumental agencies. The Ved&nta-texts therefore cannot 
possess the strength to convince us, in open defiance of 
the two invariable rules, that the one Brahman is at 
the same time the material and the operative cause of the 
world ; and hence we maintain that Brahman is only the 
operative but not the material c^use, while the material cause 
is the PradhSna guided by Brahman. 
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This primd facie view the Sfttra combats. Prakr/ti, i. c. the 
material caus^, not only the operative cause, is Brahman 
only ; this view being in harmony with the promissory 
declaration and the illustrative instances. The |>romissory 
declaration is the one referring to the knowledge of all 
things through the knowledge of one, * Did you ever ask for 
that instruction by which that which is not heard becomes 
heard ? ’ &c {K/i. Up. VI, i, 3). And the illustrative in- 
stances are those which set forth the knowledge of the* 
effect as resulting from the knowledge of the cause, ' As by* 
one lump of clay there is made known all that is made of 
clay ; as by one nugget of gold, &c. ; as by one instrument 
for paring the nails,’ &c. (X/ 4 . Up. VI, 1,4). If Brahman 
were merely the operative cause of the world, the know- 
ledge of the entire world would not result from the knowledge 
of Brahman ; not any more than we know the pot when we 
know the potter. And thus scriptural declaration and 
illustrative instances would be stultified. But if Brahman 
is the general material cause, then the knowledge of Brah- 
man implies the knowledge of its effect, i. e. the world, in 
the same way as the knowledge of such special material 
causes as Si lump of clay, a nugget of gold, ap instrument 
for paring the nails, implies the knowledge of all things 
made of clay, gold or iron — such as pots, bracelets, diadems, 
hatchets, and so on. For an effect is not a substance 
different from its cause, but the cause itself which has 
passed into a different state. The initial declaration thus 
being confirmed by the instances of clay and its products, &c., 
which stand in the relation of cause and effect, we conclude 
that Brahman only is the material cause of the world. 
^That Scripture teaches the operative and the material 
causes to be separate, is not true ; it rather teaches the 
unity of the two. For in the text, ‘ Have you asked for 
that idejra (above, and generally, understood to mean 
** instruction by which that which is not heard becomes 
heard ? ' the word ‘ Ade^a * has to be taken to mean ruier^ 
in agreement with the text, ‘ by the command — or rule — of 
that Imperishable sun and moon stand apart ’(Bn*. Up. Ill, 
8, 9), so that the passage means, * Have you asked for that 
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Ruler by whom, when heard and known, even that which is 
not heard and known, becomes heard and known ? ' This 
clearly shows the unity of the operative (ruling or super- 
vising) cau«e and the material cause ; taken in conjunction 
with the subsequent declaration of the unity of the cause 
previous to creation, ‘ Being only, this was in the beginning, 
one only,’ and the denial of a further operative cause implied 
in the further qualification ‘advitiyam,’ i. e ‘without a 
second.* — But how then have we to understand texts such 
as the one quoted above (from the A^dlika-Upanishad) 
which declare Prakriti to be eternal and the material cause 
of the world ? — Prakriti, we reply, in such passages denotes 
Brahman in its causal phase when names and forms are not 
yet distinguished. For a principle independent of Brahman 
does not exist, as we know from texts such as ‘ Everything 
abandons him who views anything as apart from the Self* ; 
and ‘ But where for him the Self has become ail, whereby 
should he see whom?’ (Bri. Up. 11 , 4, 6 ; 15). Consider 
also the texts, ‘ All this is Brahman* (JC/i. Up. Ill, 14, t); 
and ‘All this has its Self in that’ (A 7 ;. Up. VI, 8, 7); 
which declare that tile world whether in its causal or its 
effected condition has Brahman for its Self. The re- 
lation of thfe world to Brahman has to be conceived in 
agreement with scrifitural texts such as ‘ He who moves 
within the earth,’ &C., up to ‘ He who moves within 
the Imperishable’; and ‘He who dwells within the 
earth/ &c., up to ‘He who dwells within the Self’ (BrA 
Up. IIl^ 7, 3^-23). The highest Brahman, having the 
whole aggregate df non-sentient and sentient beings for its 
body, ever is the Self of all Sometimes, however, names 
and forms are not evolved, not distinguished in Brahman ; 
at other times they arc evolved, distinct. In the latter 
state Brahman is called an effect and manifold ; in the 
former it is called en*, without a second, the cause. This 
causal state of Brahman is meant where the text quoted 
above speaks of tlie cow without beginning and end, giving 
birth to effects, and to om-^But, the text, ‘ The great one 
is merged in the Unevolved, the Unevolved is merged in 
the Imperishable,’ intimates that the Unevolved originates 
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again passes away; aad similarly the MahAbhftrata 
says, ' from that there sprung the Non-evolved comprisir^ 
the three guaas ; the Non-evolved is merged in the in- 
dtvldble Person.’ — These texts, we reply, present no real 
diflficulfy. For Brahman having non-sentient matter for its 
body, that state which consists of the thrw gunas and is 
denoted by the term ‘ Unevolved ’ is somethii^ effected. 
And the text, ' When there was darkness, neither day nor 
nig^t,* states that also in a total pralaya non-sentient 
matter having Brahman for its Self continues to exist In 
a hli^ly subtle condition. This highly subtle matter stands 
to Brahman the cause of the world in the relation of a 
mode (prakira), and it is Brahman viewed as having such 
a mode that the text frdm the KtiL Upanishad refers to. 
For this reason also the text, ‘ the Imperishable is merged 
in darkness, darkness becomes one with the highest God,’ 
declares not that darkness is completely merged and lost 
in the Divinity but only that it becomes one with it ; what 
the text wants to intimate is that state of Brahman in 
which, having for its mode extremely subtle matter here 
called ‘ Darkness,’ it abides without evolving names and 
forms. The mantra, ‘ There was darkness, hidden in dark- 
ness,’ &c. {Ri. Sawh. X, 129, 3), sets forth the same 
view ; and so does Manu (I, 5), * This universe existed 
in the shape of Darkness, unperceived, destitute of dis- 
tinctive marks, unattainable by reasoning, unknowable, 
wholly immersed as it were in deep sleep.’ And, as to the 
text, ‘from that the Lord of Miyd creates everything,’ we 
shall prove later on the unchangeableness of Brahman, and 
explain the scriptural texts asserting it. 

As to the contention raised by the Pflrvapakshin that on 
the basis of invariable experience it must be held that one 
and the same principle cannot be both material and opera- 
tive cause, and that effects cannot be brought about by one 
agency, and that hence the Ved4nta-texts can no more 
establish the view of Brahman being the sole cause than 
the command ‘ sprinkle with fire ’ will convince us that fire 
may perform the office of water ; we simply remark that 
the highest Brahman which totally differs in nature from 
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all other beings, which is omnipotent and omniscient, can 
by itself accomplish everything. The invariable rule of 
experience holds good, on the other hand, with r^^d to 
clay and similar materials which are destitute of intelligence 
and hence incapable of guiding and supervising ; and with 
r^^ard to potters and similar agents who do not possess the 
power of transforming themselves into manifold products, 
and cannot directly realise their intentions. — The con^ 
elusion therefore remains that Brahman alone is the material 
as well as the operative cause of the Universe. 

24. And on account of the statement of reflection. 

Brahman must be held to be both causes for that reason 

also that texts such as ‘ He desired, may I be many, may 
I grow forth,' and ‘ It thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth,’ declare that the creative Brahman forms the purpose 
of its own Self multiplying itself The text clearly t«tches 
that creation on Brahman’s part is preceded by the pur- 
pose ‘May I, and no other than I, become manifold in the 
shape of various non-sentient and sentient beings.’ 

25. And on account of both being directly 
declared, . 

The conclusion arrived at above is based not only on 
scriptural declaration, illustrative instances and statements 
of reflection ; but in addition Scripture directly states that 
Brahman alone is the material as well as operative cause 
of the world. ‘What was the wood, what the tree from 
which they have shaped heaven and earth? You wis< 
ones, search in your minds, whereon it stood, supporting 
the w'orlds. — Brahman was the wood. Brahman the tree 
from which they shaped heaven and earth ; you wise ones, 
I tell you, it stood on Brahman, supporting the worlds.’ — 
Here a question is asked, suggested by the ordinary 
worldly view, as to what was the material and instruments 
used by Brahman when creating ; and the answer — based 
on the insight that there is nothing unreasonable in ascrib- 
ing all possible powers to Brahman which diflers from all 
other beinga— -declares that Brahman itself is the material 
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and the instniments ; — ^whereby the ordinaiy viear is 
disposed of. — The next SAtia suppUes a further reason. 

26. On account of {the Self) making itself. 

Of Brahman which the text had introduced as intent on 
creation, ‘ He wished, may I be many ’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6), 
a subsequent text says, ‘ That itself made its Self' (II, 7), 
so that Brahman is represented as the object as well as the 
agent in the act of creation. It being the Self only v^iich 
here is made many, we understand that the Self is material 
cause as well as operative one. The Self with names and 
forms non-evolved is agent (cause), the same Self with 
names and forms evolved is object (effect). There is 
thus nothing contrary to reason in one Self being object 
as well as a^ent. 

A new doubt here presents itself. — ‘ The True, knowledge, 
infinite is Brahman ’ (Taitt. Up. II, i) ; ‘ Bliss is Brahman ’ 
(Br*. Up. Ill, 9, a8); ‘Free from sin, free from old age, 
free from death and grief, free from hunger and thirst’ 
{Kk. Up. VIII, I, 5); ‘Without parts, without action, 
tranquil, without fault, without taint ' (S'vet. Up. VI, 19) ; 
‘This great unbora Self, undecaying, undytpg’ (Br*. Up. 
IV, 4, 25) — from all these texts it appears that Brahman 
is essentially free from even a shadow of all the imperfec- 
tions which afflict all sentient and non-sentient beings, and 
has for its only characteristics absolutely supreme bliss 
and knowledge. How then is it possible that this Brahman 
should form the purpose of becoming, and actually become, 
manifold, by appearing in the form of a world comprisiig 
various sentient and non-sentient beings — all of which are 
the abodes of all kinds of imperfections and afflictions? 
To this question the next Sfitra replies. 

27. Owing to modification. 

This means— owing to the essoitial nature of modifica- 
tion (pari« 4 ma). The modification taught in our system is 
not such as to introduce imperfections into the highest 
Brahman, on the c(nitrary it confers cm it limitless glory. 
For our teaching as to Brahman’s modification is as follows. 
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Brahsxmn — essentially antagonistic to all evil, of imiform 
goodness, differing in nature from all beings other than 
itself, all-knowing, endowed with the power of immediately 
realising all its purposes, in eternal possession of all it 
wishes for, supremely blessed — has for its body the entire 
universe, with all its sentient and non-sentient beings — the 
universe being for it a plaything as it were — and con- 
stitutes the Self of the Universe. Now, when this world 
which forms Brahman *s body has been gradually reabsorbed 
into Brahman, each constituent element being refunded 
into its immediate cause, so that in the end there remains 
only the highly subtle, elementary matter which Scripture 
calls Darkness; and when this so-called Darlmess itself, 
by assuming a form so extremely subtle that it hardly 
deserves to be called something separate from Brahman, 
of which it constitutes the body, has become one with 
Brahman ; then Brahman Invested with this ultra-subtle 
body forms the resolve * May I again possess a world-body 
constituted by all sentient and non-sentient beings, dis- 
tingiiJshcd by names and forms just as in the previous 
aeon/ and modifies (pari;?limayati) itself by gradually 
evolving the world-body in the inverse order in which 
rcabsorption had taken place. 

All Vedanta- texts teach such modification or change on 
Brahman's part. There is, e. g., the text in the Brrhad- 
Aranyaka which declares that the whole world constitutes 
the body of Brahman and that Brahman is its Self. That 
text teaches that earth, water, fire, sky, air, heaven, sun, 
the regions, moon and stars, ether, darkness, light, all 
beings, breath, sj^ech. eye, ear, mind, skin, knowledge 
form the body of Brahman which abides within them as 
their Self and Ruler, Thus in the K&«va-text ; the 
M^dhyandina-text reads ‘the Self* instead of ‘ knowledge ' ; 
and adds the worlds, sacrifices and vedas. The parallel 
passage in the SubUla-Upanishad adds to the beings 
enumerated as constituting Brahman’s body in the Bnliad- 
Ara^ryaka, buddhi, aha^^kSra, the mind (iitta), the Un- 
evolved (avyakta), the Imperishable (akshara), and concludes 
‘He who moves within death, of whom death is the body, 
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whom death docs not know, he is the inner Self of all, 
free from all evil, divine, the one god N4r4ya*ra/ The 
tmxk * Death * here denotes matter in its extremely subtle 
form, which in other texts is called Darkness ; as we infer 
from the order of enumeration in another passage in the 
same Upanishad, ‘ the Unevolved is merged in the Imperish- 
aWe, the Imperishable in Darkness/ That this Darkness 
is called * Death' is due to the fact that it obscures the 
understanding of all souls and thus is harmful to th^m. 
The full text in the SubAla-Up. declaring the successive 
absorption of all the beings forming Brahman's body is 
as follows, *The ^arth is merged in water, water in fire, 
fire in air, air . in the ether, the ether in the sense-organs, 
the sense-organs in the tanmitras, the tanmitras in the 
gross elements, the gross elements in the great principle, 
the great principle in the Uncvolved, the Unevolved in the 
Imperishable ; the Imperishable is merged in Darkness ; 
Darkness becomes one with the highest Divinity.’ That 
even in the state of non-separation (to which the texts refer 
as ‘becoming one non-sentient matter as well as sentient 
beings, together with the impressions of their former deeds, 
persists in an extremely subtle form, will bevshovvn under 
II, I, 35 . We have thus a Brahman all-knowing, of the 
nature of supreme bliss and so on, one and without 
a second, having for its body all sentient and non-sentient 
beings abiding in an extremely subtle condition and having 
become ‘one' with the Supreme Self in so far as they 
cannot be designated as something separate from him ; and 
of this Brahman Scripture records that it forms the resolve 
of becoming many — in so far, namely, as investing itself 
with a body consisting of all sentient and non-sentient 
beings in their gross, manifest state which admits of 
distinctions of name and form — and thereupon modifies 
(pan>&ma) itself into the form of the world. This is dis- 
tinctly indicated in the T aittiriya-U panishad, where Brahman 
is* at first described as *The True, knowledge, infinite,’ as 
‘the Self of bliss which is different from the Self of 
Undersb^nding,' as ‘ he who bestows bliss * ; and where 
the text further on says, ‘ He desired, may I be many, may 
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I grow forth. He brooded over himself, and having thus 
brooded he sent forth all whatever there is. Having sent 
forth he entered it. Having entered it he became sat and 
tyat, defined and undefined, supported and non-supported, 
knowledge and non-knowledge, real and unreal' The 
‘ brooding ’ referred to in this text denotes knowing, viz. 
reflection on the shape and character of the previous world 
which Brahman is about to reproduce. Compare the text 
‘whose brooding consists of knowledge’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 9 ). 
The meaning therefore is that Brahman, having an inward 
intuition of the characteristics 6 f the fornaer world, creates 
the new world on the same pattern. That Brahman in all 
kalpas again and again creates the same world is generally 
known from 5ruti and Smrrli. Cp. ‘ As the creator formerly 
made sun and moon, and sk}' and earth, and the atmo- 
sphere and the heavenly world,’ and ‘ whatever various signs 
of the seasons are seen in succession, the same appear again 
and again in successive yugas and kalpas.’ 

The sense of the Taittiriya-text therefore is as follows. 
The highest Self, which in itself is of the nature of unlimited 
knowledge and bliss, has for its body all sentient and 
non-sentienl^ beings — instruments of sport for him as it 
were — in so subtle a form that they may be called non- 
existing; and as they are his body he may be said to 
consist of them (tan-maya). Then desirous of providing 
himself with an infinity of playthings of all kinds he, 
by a series of steps beginning with Prakrr'ti and the 
aggr^ate of souls and leading down to the elements in 
their gross state, fio modifies himself as to have those 
elements for his body — when he is said to consist of 
them — and thus appears in the form of our world con- 
taining what the text denotes as sat and tyat, i.c. all 
intelligent and non-intell^ent things, from gods down to 
plants and stones. When the text says that • the Self 
having entered into it became sat and tyat,. the meaning 
is that the highest Self, which in its causal state had been 
the universal Self, abides, in its effected state also, as the 
Self of the different substances undergoing changes and 
thus becomes this and that. While the highest Self thus 
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uttdttgoes a cSutnge — ^in the form of a world comprising the 
whole aggregate of sentient and non-sentient beings—all 
imperfection and suffering are limited to the sentient .beings 
constituting part of its b^y, and all change is restricted to 
the non-sentient things adiich constitute another part. The 
highest Self is effected in that sense only, that it is the 
ruling principle, and hence the Self, of matter and souls 
in their gross or evolved state ; but just on account of 
being this, viz. their inner Ruler and Self, it is in no way 
touched by their imperfections and changes. Consistinf^of 
unlimited knowledge and bliss he for ever abides in his 
uniform nature, engaged in the sport of making this world 
go round. This is the purport of the clause ‘ it became the 
real arid the unreal': although undergoing a change into 
the multiplicity of actual sentient and pon-sentient things, 
Brahman at the same time was the Real, i. e. that which is 
free from all shadow of imperfection, consisting of nothing 
but pure knowledge and bliss. That all beings, sentient 
and non-sentient, and whether in their non-evolved or 
evolved states, are mere playthings of Brahman, and that 
the creation and reabsorption of the world are only his 
sport, this has been expressly declared by Dvaipiyana, 
Parlrara and other /?i8his, ‘ Know that all tran:^kory beings, 
from the Unevolved down to individual things, arc a mere 
play of Hari ’ ; ‘ View his action like that of a playful 
child,' &c. The Shtrak&ra will distinctly enounce the 
same view in II, i, 33. With a similar view the text 
‘ from that the Lord of MAy& sends forth all this ; and in 
that the other is bound by M4y4’ (Jfvet Up. IV, 9), 
refers to Prakrfti and soul, which together constitute the 
body of Brahman, as things different from Brahman, 
although then, i. e. at the time of a pralaya, they are one 
with Brahman in so far as their extreme subtlety does not 
admit of their being conceived as separate ; this it does to 
the end of suggesting that even when Brahman undeigoes 
the change into the shape of this world, all changes ex- 
clusively belong to non-sentient matter which is a mode 
bf Brahman, and all imperfections and sufferings to the 
individual souls which also are modes of Brahman. 'The 
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tact hat to be viewed as agredng in meami^ wim * that 
Self made Itself.’ Of a nmilar purport is the account ^ven 
in Manu, * He bdng denrous to send forth from his body 
beti^ fnany kinds, first vnth a thoi^ht created the 
waters and placed his seed in them ’ (I, 8). 

It is in this way that room Is found for tiltose textsfalso 
which prodaim Brahman to be free from all imperfection 
and all change^ Tt thus remains a settled conclusion that 
Brahman by itself constitutes the material as well as the 
operative cause of the arorld. 

28. And because it is called the womb. 

Brahman is the material as well as the operative cause 

of the world for that reason also that certain texts call it 
the womb, *the m^er, the Lord, the Person, Brahman, 
the womb ' (Mu. "lup. Ill, i, 3) ; ‘ that which the wise 
r<^ard as the womb of all beings’ (I, i, 6 ). And that 
'womb’ means as much as material cause, appears from 
the complementary passage ‘ As a spider sends forth and 
draws in its threads ’ (I, i, 7). 

29. Herewith all (texts) are explained, explained. 

Hereby, i, e. by the whole array of arguments set forth 
in the four p&das of the first adhy&ya ; all those particular 
passages of the Vedinta-texts which give instructicm as to 
the cause of the world, are explained as meaning to set 
forth a Brahman all-wise, all-powerful, different in nature 
from all beings intelligent and non-intelligent The repeti- 
tion of' the word ‘ explained ’ is meant to indicate the 
termination of the adhySya. 



SECOND ADHYAYA. 

FIRST pAT)A 

I. If it be said that there would result the fault 
of there being no room for (certain) Smmis: (we 
reply) ‘ no,’ because there would result the fault of 
want of room for other Sm^tis. 

The first adhydya has estkblished the truth that what 
the Ved4nta-texts teach is a Supreme Brahman, which is 
something different as well from non-sentient matter known 
through the ordinary means of proof, viz. Perception and 
so on, as from the intelligent souls whether connected 
with or separated from matter ; which is free from even 
a shadow of imperfection of any kind ; which is an ocean as 
it were of auspicious qualities and so on ; which is the sole 
cause of the entire Universe; which constitutes the inner 
Self of all things. The second adhy&ya is now l^egun for the 
purpose of proving that the view thus set fortfi cannot be 
impugned by whatever arguments may possibly be brought 
forward. The SdtrakAra at first turns against those who 
maintain that the Ved^nta-texts do not establish the view 
indicated above, on the ground of that view being contra- 
dicted by the Smrfti of Kapila, i. c. the S^nkhya-system. 

But how can it be maintained at all that Scripture does 
not set forth a certain view because thereby it wotild 
enter into conflict with Smmi? For that Smrfti if con- 
tradicted by Scripture is to be held of no account, is 
already settled in the PQrva Mim^wsA (‘ But where there 
is contradiction Smr/ti is not to be r^arded,' I, 3, 3), — 
Where, we reply, a matter can be definitely settled on the 
basis of Scripture — as e. g. in the case of the Vedic in- 
junction, ‘ he is to sing, after having touched the Urfumbara 
branch' (whkh clearly contradicts the Smriti injunction 
that the whole branch is to be covered up) — Smr/ti indeed 
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not be regarded. But die topic with which the Ved4nta* 
texts are concerned is hard to understand, and hence, when 
a conflict aiises between those texts and a Smrrti pro- 
pounded by some great i?uhi, the matter does not admit 
of immediate decisive settlement : it is not therefore un- 
reasonable to undertake to prove by Smn'ti that Scripture 
does not set forth a certain doctrine. That is to say — ^we 
possess a Smrtti composed with a view to teach men the 
nature and means of supreme happiness, by the great 
iS^hi Kapila to whom Scripture, Smrfti, Itih&sa and 
PurAxta alike refer as a person worthy of all respect 
(compare e. g. ‘ the /?»hl Kapila,’ S'vet. Up.. V, . a), and 
who moreover (unlike Brrhaspati and other Smriti-writers) 
fully acknowledges the validity of all the means of earthly 
happiness which are set forth in the karmakixufa of the 
Veda, such as the daily oblations to the sacred fires, the 
New and Full Moon offerings and the great Soma 
sacrifices. Now, as men having only an imperfect 
knowledge of the Veda, and moreover naturally slow- 
minded, can hardly ascertain the sense of .the Vedanta- 
texts without the assistance of such a Smrtti, and as to 
be satisfied }vith that sense of the Vedinta which discloses 
itself on a mere superficial study of the text would imply 
the admission that the whole Sihkhya Smrtti, although 
composed by an able and trustworthy person, really is 
useless; we see ourselves driven to acknowledge that the 
doctrine'of the VedAnta-texts cannot differ from the one 
^tablished by the Sinkhyas. Nor must you object that 
to do so would force on us another unacceptable, con- 
clusion, viz. that those Smritis, that of Manu e. g., which 
maintain Brahman to be the universal cause, are destitute 
of authority ; for Manu and similar works inc 4 |cate 
practical religious duty and thus have at any rate 
the uncontested function of supporting the teaching of 
the karmakAn^a of the Veda. The SAAkhya Smrfti, bn 
the other hand, is entirely devoted to the settii^; forth of 
theoretical truth (not of practical duty), and if it is not 
accepted in that quality, it is of no use whatsoever. — 
On this ground the Sfltra sets forth the primA f^cie view, 
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' If it be said that there results the fault of there bein|; no 
room for rataih Smr^s.* 

The same Sfitra replies ‘ no ; because there would result 
the fault of want of room for other Smrftis.’ , For other 
Smrrtis, that of Manu e.g., teach that Brahman is the 
universal cause. Thus Manu says, ‘ This (world) existed 
in the shape of darkness, and so on. Then the divine 
Self existent, indiscernible but making discernible all this, 
the great elements and the rest, appeared with irresistible 
power, dispelling the darkness. He, desiring to produce 
beings of many kinds from his own body, first with a 
thought created the waters, and placed his seed in them ’ 
(Manu I, 5-8). And the Bhagavad-g!td, ‘ I am the origin 
and the dissolution of the whole Universe ’ (VII, 6). 

‘ I am the origin of all ; everything proceeds from me ’ 
(X, 8). Similarly, in the Mahdbh&rata, to the question 
‘Whence was created this whole world with its movable 
and immovable beings ? ’ the answer is given, ‘ N 4 r 4 ya«a 
assumes the form of the world, he the infinite, eternal one ’ ; 
and ‘from him there originates the Unevolved consisting 
of the three gu«as ’ ; and ‘ the Unevolved is merged in 
the non-acting Person.’ And Parlrara sayft, ‘ From Vish«u 
there sprang the world and in him it abides > he makes 
this world persist and he rules it — he is the world.’ Thus 
also Apastamba, ‘ The living beings are the dwellii^ of 
him who lies ip all caves, who is not killed, who is 
spotless ’ ; and ‘ From him spring all bodies ; he is the 
primary cause, he is eternal, permanent ’ (DharmasO. I, 8, 
aa, 4 ; a3, a). — If the question as to the meaning of the 
Veddnta-texts were to be settled by means of Kapfla’s 
Sn^fti, we should have to accept the extremely undesirable 
conclusion that all the Smrftis quoted are of no authority. 
It is true that the Ved^nta-texts are concerned with 
theoretical truth lying outside the sphere of Perception 
and the other means of knowledge, and that hence students 
possessing only a limited knowledge of the Veda require 
some help in order fully to make out the meaning of the 
Ved 4 nta. But what must be avoided in this case is to 
give any opening for the conclusion that the very numerous 
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Smritis which closely follow the doctrine of the Ved&nta, 
are composed by the most competent and trustworthy 
persons and aim at supporting that doctrine, are irrelevant ; 
and it is for, this reason that Kapila's Smrfti which contains 
a doctrine opposed to Scripture must be disregarded. The 
support required is elucidation of the sense conveyed by 
Scripture, and this clearly cannot be effected by means 
of a Smrfti contradicting Scripture. Nor is it of any avail 
to plead, as the Phrvapakshin do^ that Manu and other 
Srorftis of the same kind fulfil in any case the function of 
elucidating the acts of religious duty enjoined in the 
karmakA>r</a. For if they enjoin acts of religious duty 
as means to win the favour of the Supreme Person but 
do not impress upon us the idea of that Supreme Person 
himself who is to be pleased by those acts, they are also 
not capable of impressing upon us the idea of those acts 
themselves. That it is the character of all religious acts 
to win the favour of the Supreme Spirit, Smriti distinctly 
declares, ‘ Man attains to perfection by worshipping with 
his proper action Him from whom all Beings proceed ; 
and by whom all this is stretched out’ (Bha. Gl. XVIII, 
46) ; ‘ Let a man meditate on N4fAya«a, the divine one, 
at all work^, such as bathing and the like ; he will then 
reach the world of Brahman and not return hither ’ 
(Daksha>smr)ti) ; and ‘ Those men with whom, intent on 
their duties, thou art pleased, O Lord, they pass beyond 
all this JdAyA and find Release for their souls’ (Vi. Pu.). 
Nor can it be said that Manu and similar Smritis have 
a function in so far as setting forth works {not aiming 
at final Release but) bringing about certain results 
included in transmigratory existence, whether here on 
earth or in a heavenly world ; for the essential character 
of those works also is to please the highest Person. As 
is said in the Bhagavad-gitA (IX, 23, ^); ‘Even they 
who devoted to other gods worship them witli faith, 
worship me, against ordinance. For I am the enjoyer 
and the Lord of all ^crifices ; but they know me not in 
truth arid hence they fall,’ and ‘ Thou art ever worshipped 
by me with sacrifices ; thou alone, bearing the form of 
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pitris %nd of gods, enjoyest ai! the offerings made to 
either.' Nor finally can we admit the contention that 
it is rational to interpret the Veddnta-texts in accordance 
with Kaptla’s SmrAi because Kapila, in the 5 VetArvatara 
text, ’s referred to as a competent person. For from 
thie it would follow that, as Brfhaspati is, in .Sruti and 
Smrtti, mentioned as a pattern of consummate wisdom. 
Scripture should be interpreted in agreement with the 
openly ..materialistic and atheistic Smrfti composed by 
that authority. — But, it may here be said, the VedAnta- 
texts should after all be interpreted in agreement with 
Kapiia’s Smriti, for the reason tiiat Kapila had through 
the power of his concentrated meditation (yoga) arrived 
at a. I'nsight into truth. — To th»« objection the next SQtra 
replies. 

“2. And on account ot the non-perception (of truth 
on the part) of others. 

The ‘ and ’ in the Sfltra has the force of ‘ but,’ being 
meant to dispel the doubt raised. There are many other 
authors of Smrrtis, such as Manu, who through the power 
of their meditation had attained insight into^the highest 
truth, and of whom it is known from Scripture that the 
purport of their teaching was a salutary medicine to the 
whole world (‘ whatever Manu said that was medicine ’). 
Now, as these .ffishis did not see truth in the way of 
Kapila, we conclude that Kapila’s view, which contradicts 
Scripture, is founded on error, and cannot therefore be 
used to modify the sense of the VedAnta-texts. — Here 
finishes the adhikarana treating of ‘Smr-fti.* 

» 3. Hereby the Yoga is refuted. 

By the above refutation of Kapila’s Smriti the Yc^a- 
smr/ti also is refuted.— But a question arises, .What further 
doubt arises here with regard to the Yoga system, so as to 
render needful the formal extension to the Yoga of the 
arguments previously set forth against the SAhkhya? — It- 
might appear, we reply, that the VedAnta should be sup- 
ported by the Yoga-smr/ti, firstly, because the latter admits 
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the existence of a Lord ; secondly, because the VedAnta* 
texts mention Yoga as a means to bring abont hnal Release; 
and thirdly, because Hira«yagarbha, who proclaimed the 
Yoga-smrt 1 i,is qualified for the.promulgation of all Vedinta- 
texts. — But these a^ments refute themselves as follows. 
In the first place the Yoga holds the Pradh&na, which is 
independent of Brahman, to be the general material cause, 
and hence the Lord acknowledged by it is a mere operative 
cause. In the second place the nature of meditation, in 
which Yoga consists, is determined by the nature of the 
object of meditation, and as of its two objects, viz. the soul 
and the Lord, the former does not have its Self in Brahman, 
and the latter is neither the cause of the world nor en- 
dowed with the other auspicious qualities (which belong to 
Brahman), the Yoga is not of Vedic character. And as to 
the third point, Hira«yagarbha himself is only an indi- 
vidual soul, and hence liable to be overpowered by the 
inferior gunas, i. e. passion and darkness ; and hence the 
Yoga-smrfti is founded on error, no less than the PurSnas, 
promulgated by him, which are founded on ra^as and 
tamas. The Yoga cannot, therefore, be used for the sup- 
port of the ycdAnta. — Here finishes the adhikara//a of * the 
refutation of the Yoga.’ 

4. Not, on account of the difference of character 
of that ; and its being such (appears) from Scripture. 

The !»me opponent who laid stress on the conflict 
between Scripture and Smrfti now again comes forward, 
relyii^ this time (not on Smrfti but) on simple reasoning. 
Your doctrine, he says, as to the world being an effect of 
Brahman which you attempted to prove by a refutation 
of the S&nkhya Smrrti shows itself to be irrational for 
the following reason. Perception and the’pther means of 
knowledge show this world with all its sentient and non- 
sentient beings to be of a non-intelligent and impure 
nature, to possess none of the qualities of the Lord, and to 
have pain Tor its very essence ; and such a world totally 
differs in nature from the Brahman, postulated by you, 
which is said to be all-knowing, of supreme lordly power, 
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antagonistic to all evil, enjoying unbroken uniform blessed- 
ness. This difference in character of the world from 
Brahman is, moreover, not only known through Percep- 
tion, and so on, but is seen to be directly stated in Scripture 
itself ; compare ‘ Knowledge and non-knowledge ’ (Taitt. 
Up. II, 6, i)-; ‘ Thus are these objects placed on the subjects, 
and the subjects on the prAaa’ (Kau. Up. Ill, 9); ‘On the 
same tree man sits grieving, immersed, bewildered by hiS 
own impotence’ ( 5 vet. Up. IV, 7); ‘The souKnot being 
a Lord is bound because he has to enjoy ’ (5vet. Up. I, 8) ; 
and so on : all which texts refer to the effect, i. e. the 
world as being non-intelligent, of the essence of pain, and 
so on. The general rule is that an effect is non-different 
in character from its cause; as e.g. pots and bracelets are 
non-different in character from their material causes — clay 
and gold. The world cannot, therefore, be the effect of 
Brahman from which it differs in character, and we hence 
conclude that, in agreement with the Sdnkhya Smriti, the 
PradhSna which resembles the actual world in character must 
be assumed to be the general cause. Scripture, although 
not dependent on anything else and concerned with super- 
sensuous objects, must all the same come to terms with 
ratiocination (tarka); for all the different means of know- 
ledge can in many cases help us to arrive at a decisive 
conclusion, only if they are supported by ratiocination. 
For by tarka we understand that kind of knowledge 
(intellectual activity) which in the case of any given matter, 
by means of an investigation either into the essential 
nature of that matter or into collateral (auxiliary) factors, 
determines what possesses proving power, and what are the 
special details of the matter under consideration : this kind 
of cognitional activity is also called 6 ha. All means of 
knowledge equally stand in need of tarka ; Scripture how- 
ever, the authoritative character of which specially depends 
on expectancy (Ak^hksh^), proximity (sannidhi), and com- 
patibility (yc^yatS), throughout requires to be assisted by 
tarka. In accordance with this Manu says, * He who investi- 
gates by means of reasoning, he only knows religious duty, 
and none other/ It is with a view to such confirmation of 
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the sense of Scripture by means of Reasoning that the 
texts declare that certain topics such as the Self must be 
* reflected^ on’ (mantavya). — Now here it might possildy 
be said that as Brahntan is ascertained from Scripture to 
be the sole cause of the world, it must be admitted that 
intelligence exists in the world also, which is an effect of 
Brahman. In the same way as the consciousness of an 
intelligent being is not perceived when it is in the states 
of deep sleep, swoon, &c., so the intelligent nature of jars 
and the like also is not observed, although it really exists ; 
and it is this very difference of manifestation and non- 
manifestation of intelligence on vriiich the distinction of 
intelligent and non-intelligent beings depends. — But to this 
we reply that permanent non-perception of intelligence 
proves its non-existence. This consideration also refutes 
che hypothesis of things commonly called non-intelligent 
possessing the power, or potentiality, of consciousness. 
For if you maintain that a thing possesses the power of 
producing an effect while yet that effect is never and 
nowhere seen to be produced by it, you may as well pro- 
claim at a meeting of sons of barren women that their 
mothers possess eminent procreative power ! Moreover, to 
prove at first from the Veddnta-texts that Brahman is the 
material cause of the world, and from this that pots and 
the like possess potential consciousness, and therefrom the 
existence of non-manifested consciousness; and then, on 
the other hand, to start from the last principle as proved 
and to deduce therefrom that the Ved4nta-texts prove 
Brahman to be the material cause of the world, is simply 
to argue in a circle; for that the relation of cause and 
effect should exist between things different in character .is 
just what cannot be proved. — What sameness of character, 
again, of causal substance and effects, have you in mind 
when you maintain that from the absence of such same- 
ness it follows that Brahman cannot be proved to be the 
material cause of the .world ? It cannot be complete same- 
ness of all attributes, because in that case the relation of 
cause and effect (which after all requires some difference) 
could not be establirited. For we do not observed that in 
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pots aad jars which aro fashioned out of a lump of clay 
there persists the quality of ^ being a lump * which belongs 
to the causal substance. And should you say that it 
suSces that there should be equality in some or any; 
attribute, we point out that such is actually the case with 
regard to Brahman and the world, both of which have the 
attribute of ‘existence^ and others. The true state of 
the case rather is as follows. There is equality of nature 
between an effect and a cause, in that sense that thdse 
essential characteristics by which the causal substance 
distinguishes itself from other things persist in its effects 
also: those characteristjc features, e.g., which distinguish 
gold from clay and other materials, persist also in things 
made of gold — bracelets and the like. But applying this 
consideration to Brahman and the world we find that 
Brahman’s essential nature is to be antagonistic to all 
evil, and to consist of knowledge, bliss and power, while 
the world’s essential nature is to be the opposite of all 
this. Brahman cannot, therefore, be the material cause of 
the world. 

But, it may be objected, we observe that even things m 
different essential characteristics stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect. From man, e g., who is a 
sentient being, there spring nails, teeth, and hair, which arc 
non-sentient things ; the sentient scorpion springs from non- 
sentient dung ; and non-scnlicnt threads orocee^ from the 
sentient spider. — This objection, we repl> , is not valid ; for 
in the instances quoted the relation of cause and effect 
rests on the non-sentient elements only (i. e. it is only 
the non-sentient matter of the body which prodn^es 
nails, &c.). 

But, a further objection is raised, Scripture itself declares 
in many places that things generally held to be non-sen- 
tient really possess intelligence ; compare ‘to him the earth 
said ’ ; ‘the water desired 'the prftnas quarrelling among 
themselves as to their relative pre-eminence went to Brah- 
man.' And the writers of the Puri^as also attribute 
consciousness to rivers, hills, the sea, and $0 on. Hence 
there is after all no essential difference in nature between 
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tenticAt and so-called non-aentient bcifigs.— To this ob- 
jection the POrvapakshin replies in the next Sfttra. 

> $. But (there is) denotation of the superintending 
(deities), oi^i account of distinction and entering. 

^The word ‘but’ is meant to set aside the objection 
started. In texts such as ‘to him the earth said/ the 
terms ‘earth’ and so on, denote the divinities presiding 
over earth and the rest. — How is this known? — ‘ Through 
distinction and connexion/ For earth and so on are 
denoted by the distinctive term ‘ divinities * ; so e. g. ‘ Let 
me enter into those three divinities ’ {Kh, Up. VI, 3, a), 
where fire, water, and earth arc called divinities ; and Kau. 
Up. II, 14, ‘All divinities contending with each other as 
to pre-eminence/ and ‘ all these divinities having recognised 
pre-eminence in pvkm,' The ‘entering’ of the Sutra refers 
to Ait. Ar. II, 4, a, 4, ‘ Agni having become speech entered 
into the mouth ; Aditya having become sight enteied into 
the eyes,’ &c., where the text declares that Agni and 
other divine beings entered into the sense-organs as their 
superintendents. 

We therefore adhere to our conclusion that the world, 
being non-in^elligent and hence essentially different in 
nature from Brahman, cannot be the effect of Brahman ; 
and that therefore, in agreement with Smriti confirmed 
by reasoning, the Ved^nta-texts must be held to teach 
that the Pradh^na is the universal material cause. This 
prim^ facie view is met by the following Sfitra* 

6. But it is seen. 

The ‘but’ indicates the change of view (introduced in the 
present Sfitra). The assertion that Brahman cannot be 
the material cause of the world because the latter differs 
from it in essential nature, is unfounded; since it is a matter 
of observation that even things of different nature stand 
to each other in the relation of cause and effect. For 
it is observed that from honey and similar substances there 
originate worms and other little animaK — But it has been 
said above that in those cases there is sameness of nature, 
[48] E e 
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in so far as the relation of cause and effect holds good 
only between the non-intelUgent elements in both! — This 
assertion was indeed made, but it does not suffice to prove 
that equality of character between cause and ^effect which 
you have in view. For, being apprehensive that from the 
demand of equality of character in some point or other 
only it would follow that, as all things have certain 
characteristics in common, anything might originate f^om 
anything, you have declared that the equality of character 
necessary for the relation of cause and effect is constituted 
by the persistence, in the effect, of those characteristic 
points which differentiate the cause from other things. 
But it is evident that < this restrictive rule does not hold 
good in the* case of the origination of worms and the like 
from honey and so on ; and hence it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the world also, although differing in 
character from Brahman, may originate from the latter. 
For in the case of worms originating from honey, scorpions 
from dung. &c., w’e do no/ observe — wliat indeed we do 
observe in certain other cases, as of pots made of clay, 
ornaments made of gold«=^that the special characteristics 
distinguishing the causal sub.stance from other things 
persist in the effects also. v 

7. If it be said that (the effect is) non-existing ; 
we say no, there being a mere denial 

But, an objection is raised, if Brahman, the cause, differs 
in nature from the effect, vix. the world, this means that 
cause and effect are separate things and that hence the 
effect does not exist in the cause, i e. Brahman; and this 
again implies that the world originators from what has 
no existence! —Not so, we reply. For what the preceding 
Sdtra has laid down is merely the denial of an absolute 
rule det: landing that cause and effect should be of the same 
nature; it was not asserted that the effect is a thing 
altogether different and separate from the cause. We by 
no means abandon our tenet that Brahman the cause 
modifies itself so as to assume the form of a world difering 
irom it in character. For such is the case with the honey 
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and the worms also. There is difference of characteristics 
but — as in the case of gold and golden bracelets — there is 
oneness of substance. — An objection is raised. 

8. On account of such consequences in reabsorp- 
tion (the VedAnta-texts would be) inappropriate. 

The term ‘ reabsorption * here stands as: an instance of all 
the states of Brahman, reabsorption, creation, and so on — 
among which it is the first as appears from the texts giving 
instruction about those several states * Being^ only w'as this 
in the beginning ^ ‘ The Self only was this in the begin- 
ning.* If we accept the dextrine of the oneness of substance 
of cause and effect, then, absorption, creation, &c. of the 
world all being in Brahman, tj^e different states of tlie world 
would connect themselves with Brahman, and the latter 
would thus be affected by all the Imperfection.^ of its 
eflfect ; in the same way as al! the attributes of the bracelet 
are present in the gold also. And the undesirable conse- 
quence of this would be that contradictory attributes as 
predicated in different Veddnta-texts would have to be 
attributed to one and the same substance; cp. ‘He who 
is all-knowing * (Mu, Up. I, i, g}% * Free from sin, free from 
old age and death * (AV/, Up. VII 1, i, ^) ; ‘ Of him there is 
Icnown neither cause nor effect' (A'vet. Up. VI, 8); ‘Of 
these two one cats the sweet fruit’ {Svet Up. IV^ 6); *The 
Self that is not a Lord is bound because he has to enjoy' 
(AVet. Up» I, 8); ‘ On account of his impotence he laments, 
bewildered’ (A vet. Up. IV, 7). — Nor can we accept the 
explanation that, as Brahman in its causal as well as its 
effected state has all scniicnt and non-seatient beings for 
jts body ; and as all imperfections inhere in that body only, 
they do not touch Brahman in either its causal or effected 
state. For it is not possible that the world and Brahman 
should stand to each other in the relation of effect and 
cause, and if it were possible, the imperfections due to 
connexion with a body would necessarily cling to Brahman. 
It is not, we say, possible that the intelligent and non- 
ntelligent beings together should constitute the body of 
Brahman. For a body is a particular aggregate of earth 
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and the other elements, depending for its subsistence on 
vital brea|h with its five modifications, and serving as an 
abode to the sense-organs which mediate the experiences 
of pleasure and pain retributive of former works : such is 
in Vedic and worldly speech the sense connected with the 
term ‘body.’ But numerous Vedic texts — * Free from sin, 
from aid age and death* {Kk, Up. VI 11, i); ‘Without 
eating the other one looks on ’ (5vet Up. IV, 6) ; ‘ Grasping 
without hands, hasting without feet, he sees without eyes, 
he hears without ears’ (JS’vet Up. Ill, 19) ; ‘ Without breath, 
without mind’ (Mu. Up. II, i, a) — deckire that the highest 
Self is free from karman and the enjoyment of its fruits, 
is not capable of enjoyment dependent on sense-organs, 
and has no life dependent on breath: whence it follows that 
he cannot have a body constituted by all the non-sentient 
and sentient beings. Nor can either non-sentient beings 
in their individual forms such as grass, trees, &c., or the 
aggregate of all the elements in their subtle state be viewed 
as the abode of sense-activity (without which they cannot 
constitute a body) ; nor are the elements in their subtle 
state combined into earth and the other gross elements 
(which again would be reqtiired for a body). ^And sentient 
beings which consist of mere intelligence are of course 
incapable of all this, and hence even less fit to constitute 
a body. Nor may it be said that to have a body merely 
means to be the abode of fruition, and that Brahman may 
possess a body in this latter sense ; for there are abodes 
of fruition, subh as palaces and the like, which are not 
considered to be bodies. Nor will it avail, narrowing the 
last definition, to say that that only is an abode of enjoy- 
ment directly abiding in which a being enjoys pain and 
pleasure ; for if a soul enters a body other than its own, 
that body is indeed the abode in which it enjoys the pains 
and pleasures due to such entering, but is not admitted 
to be in the proper sense of the word the body of the soul 
thus entered. In the case of the I-ord, on the other hand, 
w^ho is in the enjoyment of self-established supreme 1>Hss, 
it can in no w^ay be maintained that he must tc joined 
to a body, consisting of all sentient and non-scnlicot. 
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beings, for the purpose of enjoyment. — That view also 
according to which a ‘body ' means no more than z^means 
of enjoyment is refuted hereby. 

You will now possibly try another definition, viz. that the 
body of a being is constituted by that, the nature, subsistence 
and activity of which depend on the will of that being, and 
that hence a body may be ascribed to the Lord in so far as 
the essential nature, subsistence, and activity of all depend 
on him. — But this also is objectionable ; since in the first 
place it is not a fact that the nature of a body depends on 
the will of the intelligent soul joined with it ; since, further, 
an injured body does not obey in its movements the will 
of its possessor ; and since the persistence of a dead body 
does not depend on the soul that tenanted it. Dancing 
puppets and the like, on the other hand, are things the 
nature, subsistence, and motions of which depend on the 
will of intelligent beings, but we do not on that account 
consider them to be the bodies of those beings. As, 
moreover, the nature of an eternal intelligent soul does not 
depend on the will of the Lord, it cannot be its body 
under the present definition. — Nor again can it be said that 
the body 9f a being is constituted by that which is 
exclusively ruled and supported by that being and stands 
towards it in an exclusive subservient relation (jesha) ; for 
this definition would include actions also. And finally 
it is a fact that several texts definitely declare that the 
Lord is without a body,* Without hands and feet he grasps 
and hastens ^ &c. 

As thus the relation of embodied being and body 
cannot subsist between Brahman and the world, and as 
if it did subsist, all the imperfections of the world would 
cling to Brahman ; the Vedfinta-texts are wrong in teaching 
that Brahman is the material cause of the world. 

To this prim^ facie view the next Sfitra replies. 

9. Not so ; as there are parallel instances. 

The teaching of the Ved^nta-texts is not inappropriate, 
since there arc instances of good and bad qualities being 
separate in the case of one thing connected with two 
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tMiitreftt states. The *bu|t’ in the indicates the 

i]ill|)08MfaiUty of Brahfiuut being connected vdth emi 
a !|SiadOw of what is evil. The meaning is as follows. 
As Brahman has all sentient and non->sentiaiS things for 
its body, and constitutes the Self of that body, there 
is nethioig contrary to reason in Brahmad Iteing connected 
witti two states, a causal and an effected one, the essential 
dnracteristies of which are expansion on the one ha^d 
and comraction on the other; for this expansion and 
cantractimi belong (not to Brahman itself, but) to the 
adiUient and non-sentient beings. The imperfections 
adhering to the body do not affect Brahman, and the good 
qualities belonging to the Self do not extend to the body ; 
in the same way as youth, childhood, and old age, which 
are attributes of embodied beings, such as gods or men, 
belong to the body only, not to the embodied Self ; while 
knowledge, pleasure and so on belong to the conscious Self 
only, not to the body. On this understanding there is no 
objection to expressions such as ‘ he is bora as a god or as 
a man ’ and ‘ the same person is a child, and then a youth, 
and then an old man.’ That the character of a god or man 
belongs to the individual soul only in so fqr as it haa 
a body, will be shown under III, i, r. 

The assertion made by the Pdrvapakshin as to the 
impossibility of the world, comprising matter and amila 
and being either in its subtle or its gross condition, standing 
to Brahman in the relation of a body, we declare to be the 
vain outcome erf altogether vicious reasoning springing 
from the idle fancies of persons who have never fully 
considered the meaning of the whole body of Vedinta- 
texts as supported by legitimate argumentation, hor as 
a matter of fact all Ved4nta-texts distinctly declare that 
the entire world, subtle or gross, material or spiritual, 
stands to the highest Self in the relation of a body. Compare 
e. g. the antary&min-brShmaAa, in the K4ava as well as the 
Mfidhyandina-text, where it is said first of non-sentient 
things (‘ he who dwells within the earth, whose body* the 
earth is’ &c.), and afterwards separately of the intelligent 
soul (*hc «dio dwells in understandiog,* according to d|t€ 
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KAtfva$ I * he who dwdiis within the Self,’ according to the 
MAdhyandinaa) that they cpnstitute the body of the highest 
Self Similarly the SubAla-Upanishod declares that matter 
and souls in all their states constitute the body of the 
higher Self (‘ He who dwells within the «irth ’ add 
concludes 1 ^ saying that that Self is tlie soul of alt those 
beings (‘ He is the inner Self of all ’ ■&€.). Similarly Smrfti, 
* The whole world is thy body * ; ‘ Water is the body of 
Vishwu ’ 5 ‘ All this is the body of Hari ’ ; ‘ All these things 
are his body ’ ; ‘ He having reflected sent forth from his 
body’ — where the ‘body’ means the elements in their 
subtle state. In ordinary lai^uage the word ‘body’ is not, 
like words such as jar, limited in its denotation to things 
of one definite make or character, but is observed to be 
applied directly (not only secondarily or metaphorically) to 
things of altogether diflerciit make and characteristics — such 
as worms', insects, moths, snakes, men, four-footed animals, 
and so on. We must therefore aim at giving a definition 
of the word that is in agreement with general use. The 
definitions given by the POrvapakshin — ‘ a body is that 
which causes the enjoyment of the fiuit of actions’ &c.— - 
do not fulfil ^is requirement ; for they do not take in such 
things as earth and the like which the texts declare to be 
the body of the Lord. And further they do not take in 
those bodily forms which the Lord ai^umes according to 
his wish, nor the bodily forms released souls may assume, 
according* to ‘He is one’ &c. (AV/. Up. VII, 26, a); for 
none of those embodiments subserve the fruition of the 
results of actions. And further, the bodily forms which 
the Supreme Person assumes at wish are not special 
combinations of earth and tlic other elements ; for Smriti 
says, * The body of that highest Self is not made from 
a combination of the elements.’ It thus appears that 
it is also too narrow a definition to say that a body is 
a combination of the different elements. Again, to say 
that a body is that, the life of which depends on the vital 
breath with its five modifications is also too narrow, viz. 
in respect of plants ; for alt’ >ugh vitAl air is present^ in 
Ipkntsy it does not in them st^port the„body igf nfjpjcaring 
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in five special fonns. Nor t^tn does it answer to define 
a body as either the abode of the s«ise-organs or as the 
cause of pleasure and pain ; for neither of these definitions 
takes in the bodies of stone or wood which were*bestowed on 
AhalyA and other persons in accordance with their deeds. 
We are thus led to adopt the following definition — Any 
substance which a sentient soul is capable of completely 
controlling and supporting for its own purposes, and wiiich 
stan^ to the soul in an entirely subordinate relation, is the 
body of that soul. In the case of bodies injured, paral3'aed, 
&C., control and so on are not actually perceived because 
the power of control, although existing, is obstructed ; in 
the same way as, owing to some obstruction, the powers 
of fire, heat, and so on may not be actually perceived. 
A dead body again b^ns to decay at the very moment 
in which the soul departs from it, and is actually dissolved 
shortly after; it (thus strictly ^)eaking is not a body at all 
but) is spoken of as a body because it is a part of the 
aggregate of matter which previously constituted a body. 
In this sense, then, all sentient and non-sentient beings 
together constitute the body of the Supreme Person, for 
they are completely controlled and supported ^y him for his 
own eq|ds, and are absolutely subordinate to him. Texts 
which speak of the highest Self as ‘ bodiless among bodies ’ 
(e.g. Ka. Up. I, a, aa), only mean to deny of the Self 
a body due to karman; for as we have seen. Scripture 
declares that the Universe is his body. This point will be 
fully established in subsequent adhik^astas also. The two 
preceding SOtras (8 and 9) merely suggest the matter 
proved in the adhikara«a beginning with II, i, at. 

10. And on account of the objections to his view. 

The theory of Brahman being the universal cause has 
to be accepted not only because it is itself free from 
objections, but also because the fxadh&aa theory is open 
to objections, and hence must be abandoned. For on this 
latter theory the ordination of the world cannot be 
accounted for. The SAnkhyas hold that owing to the 
soul's approximation to Pcakn'ti the attributes of the latter 
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are fictitiously superimp<»ed upon the sout which in itself 
'consists entirely of pure intelligence free from all change, 
and that thereon depends the origination of the empirical 
world. New here we must raise the question as to the 
nature of that approximation or nearness of Prakr/ti 
which causes the superimposition on the changeless soul 
of the attributes of Prakr^i. Does that nearness mean 
merely the existence of Prakrfti or some change in 
Prakriti? or does it mean some change in the soul? — 
Not the latter; for the soul is assum<»l to be incapable 
of chai^. — Nor again a change in Prakn'ti ; for changes 
in Prakn'ti are supposed, in the system, to be the efiects 
of superimposition, and cannot therefore be its cause. 
And if, finally, the nearness of Prakriti means no more 
than its existence, it follows that even the released soul 
would be liable to that superimposition (for Prakriti exists 
always). — The SAhkhya is thus unable to give a rational 
account of the origination of the world. This same point 
will be treated of fully in connexion with the special 
refutation of the S&fikhya theory. (II, 2 , 6.) 

1 1. Also in consequence of the ill-foundedness of 
reasoning.* 

The theory, r^ing on Scripture, of Brahman being the 
universal cause must be accepted, and the theory of the 
Pradhdna must be abandoned, because all (mere) reasoning 
is ill-fotinded. This latter. point is proved by the fact that 
the arguments set forth by Buddha, Kait&da, Akshap4da, 
Gina, Kapila and Pata^fali respectively are all mutually 
contradictory. 

12. Should it be said that inference is to be 
carried on in a different way; (we rej^ly that) thus 
also it follows that (the objection raised) is not got 
rid of. 

Let us tihen view the matter as follows. The arguments 
actually set forth by Buddha and others may have to be 
considered as invalid, but all the same we may arrive at the 
Pradh&oa theory through other lines of reasonii^ by which 
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the objections raised against the theory are refuted. — But, 
we reply, this also is of no avail. A theory which rests 
exclusively on arguments derived from human >cason 
may, at some other time or place, be disestablished by 
arguments devised by people more skilful than you in 
reasoning ; and thus there is no getting over the objection 
founded on the invalidity of all mere argumentation. The 
Conclusion from all this is that, with regard to super- 
sensuous matters, Scripture alone is authoritative, and 
that reasoning is to be applied only to the support of 
Scripture. In agreement herewith Manu says, ‘ He who 
supports the teaching o£ the A’fshis and the doctrine as 
to sacred duty with arguments not conflicting with' the 
Veda, he alone truly knows sacred duty’ (Manu XII, 
106). The teaching of the Sahkhyas which conflicts 
with the Veda cannot therefore be used for the pur- 
pose of confirming and elucidating the meaning of the 
Veda. — Here finishes the section treating of ‘ difference of 
nature.’ 

13. Thereby also the remaining (theories) which 
are not comprised (within the V^eda) are explained. 

Not comprised means those theories which are not 
known to be comprised within (counteminced by) the 
Veda. The Sutra means to say that by the demolition 
given above of the Saukhya doctrine which is not 
comprised within the Veda the remaining theories which 
are in the same position, viz. the theories of Ka;/ 4 da, 
Akshap4da, 6'ina, and Buddha, must likewise be considered 
as demolished. 

Here, however, a new objection may be rai.sed, on the 
ground namely that, since all these theories agree in the 
view of atoms constituting the general cause, it cannot 
be said that their reasoning as to the causal substance 
is ill-founded. — They indeed, we reply, are agreed to 
that extent, but they are all of them equally founded on 
Reasoning only, and they are seen to disagree in ntany 
ways as to the nature of the atoms- which by different 
schools are held to be either fundamentally void or non* 
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void, having cither a merely cognitional or an objective 
existence, being either momentary or permanent, either 
of a definite nature or the reverse, either real or unreal, &c. 
This disagjreement proves all those theories to be ill- 
founded, and the cibjection is thus disposed of. — Here 
finishes the section of ‘the remaining (theories) non- 
compriscd (within the Veda)/ 

14, If it be said that from (Brahman) becoming 
an enjoyer, there follows non-distinction (of Brahman 
and the individual soul) ; we reply — it may be as in 
ordinary life. 

The S^nkhya here comes forward with a new objection. 
You maintain, he says, that the highest Brahman has the 
character cither of a cause or an effect according as it has 
for its body sentient and non-sentient beings in cither 
their subtle or gross state ; and that this explains the 
difference in nature between the individual soul and 
Brahman. But such difference is not ' possible, since 
Brahman, if embodied, at once becomes an enjoying subject 
(just like the individual soul). For if, possessing a body, 
the Lord n|^cessari!y experiences all pain and pleasure 
due to embodied ness, no less than the individual soul 
does. — But we have, under I, 2 , 8, refuted the view of the 
Lord’s being liable to experiences of pleasure and pain : — 
By no means ! There you have sho\v'n only that the Lord’s 
abiding within the heart of a creature so as to constitute 
the object of its devotion docs not imply .fruition on his 
part of pleasure and pain. Now, however, you maintain 
that the Lord is embodied just like an individual soul, 
and the unavoidable inference from this is that; like that 
soul, he undergoes pleasurable and painful experiences. 
For we observe that embodied souls, although not capable 
of participating in the changing states of the body such 
as childhood, old age, &c., yet experience pleasures and 
pains caused by the normal or abnormal condition of the 
matter constituting the body. In agreement with this 
Scripture says, * As long as he possesses a body there is 
for him no escape from pleasure and pain ; but when he 
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is free of the body then neither pleasure nor pain touches 
him’ (A'A. Up. VIII, 14 , 1). As thus, the theory of an 
embodied Brahman constituting the universal cause does 
not allow of a distinction in nature between the Lord and 
the individual soul ; and as, further, the theory of a mere 
Brahman (i.e. an absolutely homogeneous Brahman) leads 
to the conclusion that Brahman is the abode of all the 
imperfections attaching to the world, in the same way.as 
a lump of clay or gold participates in the imperfections 
of the thing fashioned out of it; we maintain that the 
theory of the Pradh&na being the general cause is the 
more valid one. * 

To this objection the S^tra replies in the words, ‘it 
may be, as in ordinary life.’ The desired distinction in 
nature between the Lord and the individual soul may 
exist all the same. That a soul experiences pleasures 
and pains caused by the various states of the body 
is not due to the fact of its being joined to a body, but 
to its karman in the form of good and evil deeds. The 
scriptural text also which you quote refers to that body 
only which is originated by karman ; for other tejqts (‘ He 
is onefold, he is threefold ’ ; ‘ If he desires ^the world of 
the Fathers’; ‘He moves about there eating, playing, 
rejoicing’; KA. Up. VII, 26, a; VIII, 2, i ; la, 3) show 
that the person who has fre«i himself from the bondage 
of karman and become manifest in his true nature is not 
touched by a shadow of evil while all the same he has 
a body. The highest Self, which is essentially free from 
all evil, thus has the entire world in its gross and its 
subtle form for its body ; but being in no way connected 
with karman it is all the less connected with evil of any 
kind. — ‘ As in ordinary life.' We observe in ordinary life 
that while those who either observe or transgress the 
ordinances of a ruler experience pleasure or pain according 
as the ruler shows them favour or restrains them, it does 
not follow from the mere fact of the ruler's having a body 
that be himself also experiences the pleasure and' pain 
due to the observance or transgression of his commands. 
The author of the Dramya-bh&idtya gives expressioo td 
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the fiaine view, ‘As in ordinary life a prince, although 
staying in a very unpleasant place infested with mosquitoes 
and full of discomforts of all kind is yet not touched by 
all these troubles, his body bang constantly refredied by 
fans and other means of comfort, rules the countries for 
which he cares and continues to enjoy all possible 
pleasures, such as fragrant odours and the like; so the 
Lord of creation, to whom his power serves as an ever- 
moving fan as it were, is not touched by the evils of that 
creation, but rules the world of Brahman and the other 
worlds for which he cares, and continues to enjoy all 
possible delights.’ That the nature of Brahman should 
undergo changes like a lump of clay or gold we do not 
admit, since many texts declare Brahman to be free from 
all change and imperfection. — Others give a different 
explanation of this Sfltra. According to them it refutes 
the pCirvapaksha that on the view of Brahman being the 
general cause the distinction of enjoying subjects and 
objects of enjoyment cannot be accounted for — proving 
the possibility of such distinction by means of the 
analogous instance of the sea and its waves and flakes 
of foam. But this interpretation is inappropriate, since 
for those wno hold that creation proceeds from Brahman 
connected with some power or Nescience or a limiting 
adjunct (upidhi) no such primA facie view can arise. For 
on their theory the enjoying stibject is that which is 
conditiofied by the power or Nescience or upSdhi inhering 
in the causal substance, and the power or Nescience or 
upAdhi is the object of enjoyment ; and as the two are of 
different nature, they cannot pass over into each other. 
The view of Brahman itself undeigoing an essential change 
(on which that prim& facie view might possibly be held to 
arise) is not admitted by those philosophers ; for SOtra II, 
>. 35 teaches that the individual souls and their deeds form 
a stream which has no beginning (so that the distinction 
of enjoying subjects and objects of enjoyment is eternal). 
But even if it be held that Brahman itself undergoes 
a change, the doubt as to the non-di.stinction of subjects 
and objects of enjoyment does not arise ; for the distinction 
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of the two gtx>ups will, on that view, be analogous to that 
of jajTs and platters which are modiheations of the one 
substance day, or to that of bracelets and crowns fashioned 
out of the one substance gold. And on the view of 
Brahman itself undergoing a change there arises a further 
diflSculty, viz. in so far as Brahman (which is nothing but 
pure non-conditioned intelligence) is held to transform 
itself into (limited)' enjo)dng souls and (non-sentient) objects 
of enjoyment. 

15. The non-difference (of the world) from that 
(viz. Brahman) follows from what begins with the 
word irambhana. 

Under II, 1,7 and other Shtras the non-difference of the 
effect, i.e. the world from the cause, i. e. Brahman was 
assumed, and it was on this basis that the proof of Brahman 
being the cause of the world proceeded. The present 
Satra now raises a primS facie objection against that very 
non-difference, and then proceeds to refute it. 

On the point in question the school of Ka;/dda argues as 
follows. It is in no way possible that the effect should be 
non-different from the cause. For cause and effect are the 
objects of different ideas ; the ideas which have for their 
respective objects threads and a piece of cloth, or a lump 
of clay and a jar, are distinctly not of one and the same 
kind. The difference of words supplies a second argument ; 
nobc^y applies to mere threads the word ‘ piece of cloth,’ 
or vice versS. A third argument rests on the difference of 
effects : water is not fetched from the well in a lump of 
clay, nor is a well built with jars. There, fourthly, is the 
difference of time; the cause is prior in time, the effect 
posterior, "rhere is, fifthly, the difference of form : the 
cause has the shape of a lump, the effect (the jar) is shaped 
like a belly With a broad basis : clay in the latter condition 
only is meant when we say ‘ The jar has gone to pieces.’ 
There, sixthly^ is a numerical difference : the threads are 
many, the piece of cloth is one only. In the seventh place, 
there is the uselessnests of the activity of the producing 
^ent {whicb would msult from cause and effect being . 
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identical); for if the effect were nothing but the cause, 
what could be effected by the activity of the agent ? — Let 
us then say that, although tiie effect exists (at all times), the 
activity of the agent must be postulated as helpful towards 
the effect. — But in that case the activity of the agent would 
have to be assumed as taking place perpetually, and as 
hence everything would exist always, there would be no 
distinction between eternal and non-etemal things! — Let 
us then say that the effect, although always existing, is 
at first non-manifest and then is manifested through the 
activity of the agent ; in this way that activity will not be 
purposeless, and there will be a distinction between eternal 
and non-etemal things I — This view also is untenable. For 
if that manifestation requires another manifestation (to 
account for it) we are driven into a regressus in infinitum. 
If, on the other hand, it L. independent of another manifesta- 
tion (and hence eternal), It follows that the effect also is 
eternally perceived. And if, as a third alternative, the 
manifestation is .said to originate, we lapse into the asat- 
kiryavAda' (according to which the effect does not exist 
before its origination). Moreover, if the activity of the 
agent serves to manifest the effect, it follows that the 
activity devolted to a jar will manifest also waterpots and 
similar thing^. For things which admittedly possess mani- 
festing power, such as lamps and the like, are not observed 
to be restricted to particular objects to be manifested by 
them : we do not sec that a lamp lit for showing a jar does 
not at the same time manifest waterpots and other things. 
All this proves that the activity of the agent has a purpc»e 
in so far only as it is the cause of the origination of an 
effect which previously did not exist ; and thus the theory 
of the previous existence of the effect cannot be upheld. 
Nor does the fact of definite causes having to be employ^ 
(in order to produce definite effects ; clay e. g. to produce 
a jar) prove that that only which already exists can become 
an effect ; for the facts explain themselves also on the 
hypothesis of the cause having definite potentialities (de- 
termining the definite effect which will result from the 
cause). 
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Biit« an objactibn is raised, he also who h^ds the tibecey 
of the {Hewous non-extateece of the effect, can really do 
nothing with the activity the agent For as, on his 
view, the effect has no existence before it is originated, the 
activity of the agent must be supposed to operate elsewhere 
than on the effwt ; and as this ‘ dsewhere ’ comprises with- 
out distinction all other things, it follows that the agent’s 
activity with reference to threads may give rise to water- 
pots ^dso (not only to cloth). — Not so, the Valreshika 
replies. Activity applied to a certain cause gives rise to 
those effects only the potentiality of which inheres in that 
cause. 

Now, against all this, the, following objection is raised. 
The effect is non-different from the cause. For in reality 
there is no such thing as an effect different from the 
cause, since all effects, and all empirical thought and 
speech about effects, are based on Nescience. Apart from 
the causal substance, clay, which is seen to be present 
In effected things such as jars, the so-called effect, i. e. the 
jar or pot, rests altogether on Nescience. All effected 
things whatever, such as, jars, waterpots, &c., viewed as 
different from their causal substance, viz. clay, which is 
perceived to exist in these its effects, rest mterely on em- 
pirical thought and speech, and are fundamentally false, 
unreal ; while the causal substance, i.c. clay, alone is real. 
In the same way the entire world in so far as viewed apart 
from its cause, i. e. Brahman which is nothing but pure 
non-differenced Being, rests exclusively on the empirical 
assumption of Egoity and so on, and is false ; while reality 
belongs to the causal Brahman which is mere Being. It 
fallows that there is no such thing as an effect apart from 
its cause; the effect in fact is identical with the cause. 
Nor must you object to our theory on the ground that the 
con borative instance of the silver erroneously imagined is 
the shell is inappropriate because the non-reality of such 
effected things as jars is by no means well proved while tire 
non-reality of the shell-silver is so proved ; for as a matter 
of fact it is determined by reasoning that it is the causad 
substance of jars, viz. clay, only that is real while the 
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reality of everything apart from day is disproved by 
reasoning. And if you ask -whereupon that reasoning rests, 
we reply — on the fact that the clay only is continuous, 
permanent, while everything diflTerent from it is discon- 
tinuous, non-permanent. For just as in the case of the 
snake-rope we ol»erve that the continuously existing rope 
only— which forms the substrate of the imagined snake— Is 
real, while the snake or cleft in the ground, which is non- 
continuous, is unreal ; so we condude that it is the per- 
manently enduring clay-matedal only which is real, while 
the non-continuous effects, such as jars and pots, are unreal. 
And, further, since what is real, i e. the Self, does not perish, 
and what is altogether unreal, as e.g. the horn of a hare, is 
not perceived, we conclude that an effected thing, which 00 
the one hand is perceived and on the other is liable to 
destruction, must be viewed as something to be defined 
neither as that which is nor as that which is not And 
what is thus undehnabie, is false, no less than the silver 
inu^ined in the shell, the anirva<^aniyatva of which is 
proved by perception and sublation (see above, p.'ios ff.). — 
We further ask, ‘ Is a causal substance, such as clay, wheft 
producing its effect, in a non-modified state, or has it 
passed over into some special modified condition?’ The 
former alternative cannot be allowed, because thence it 
would follow that the cause originates effects at all times ; 
and the latter must equally be rejected, because the passing 
over of the cause into a special state would oblige us to 
postulate a previous passing over into a different state (to 
account for the latter passing over) and again a previous 
one, &c, so that a regressus in infinitum would result. — 
Let it thou be said that the causal substance when giving 
rise to the effect is indeed unchanged, but connected with 
a special operative cause, time and place (this connexion 
accounting for the origination of the effect). — But this also 
we cannot allow; for such connexion would be with the 
causal substance either as unchanged or as having entered 
on a chae^ged condition ; and thus the difficulties - stated 
above would arise t^ain. — Nor may you say that the 
originatioa of jars, gold coins, and sour milk from clay, 
[48] Ff 
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aad reapectivdy is actually percdved ,* tlui^ tiiia 
pefception is not sublated with regard to time and place~> 
while, on the other hand, the perception of stiver in 
die diell Is so sublated — and that hence ay those vdu> 
trust percf^ioQ must necesaarOy adipit that the effect dMs 
originate from the cause. For this ai|fu mentation does not 
stand the test of bang set forth in definite alternatives. 
Does the mere gold, &c., by itself originate the svastika-, 
ornament? or is it the gold coins (used for making oma** 
ments) which originate ? or is it the gold, as forming the 
aibstrate of the coins * ? The mere gold, in the firet place, 
cannot be ori^native as theft exists no effect different from 
the gold (to which the originative activity could apply 
itself); and a thing cannot possibly display originative 
activity with regard to itself. — But, an objection is raised, 
the svastika^omament is perceived as different from the 
gold ! — It is not, we reply, different from the gold ; for the 
jold is recognised in it, and no other thing but gold is per» 
caved. — But the ocistence of another thing ts proved by the 
fact of there being a different idea„a different word, and so 
on ! — By no means, we reply. Other ideas, words, and so 
Dn, which have reference to an altogether undefined thing 
are founded on error, no less than the idea of, Sad the word 
denoting, shell-silver, and hence have no power of proving 
the existence of another thing. Nor, in the second place, is 
the gold coin originative of the svastika-omament ; for we 
do not perceive the coin in the svastika, as we do perceive 
the threads in the cloth. Nor, in the third place, is the 
effect originated by the gold in so far as being the substrate 
of the coin ; for the gold in so far as forming the substrate 
of the coin is not perceived in the svastika. As it thus 
appears that all effects viewed apart from their causal 


' ' In other words — is the golden ornament originated by the 
mere formless substance, gold ; or by the form bdongiog to that 
special piece of gold (a coin, a bar, Ac), out of which the oma* 
ment is fashioned ; or by the sub^anre, gold, iusofarasfiossesakig 
dud special form ? The ruAaka of the teat has to be taken in tl^ 
sense of nishka. 
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sulMtaiices are unreal, we arrive at tile conclu^cm that the 
entire world, viewed apart from Brahman, is also something 
unreal ; for it also is an effect. 

In order to facilitate the understanding of the truth that 
everything apart from Brahman ts fislse, we faiive so far 
reasoned on the assumption of thiiigs sucn as clay, gold, $cc., 
being real, and have thereby proved the non-reality of all 
effects. In truth, however, all special causal substances 
ace unreal quite as much as jars and golden ornaments 
are * for they are all of them equally effects of Brahman. 

* In that all this has its Self ; it is the True ’ (jSTA. Up. 
VI, 8, 7); ‘There is here 1.0 plurality; from death to 
death goes he wno sees here jdurality as it were ’ (Brt. Up. 
IV, 4, 19) ; * Fonwherc there is duality as it were, thexe one 
sees another ; but whenribr him the Self only has become 
all, whereby then should he see and whom should he see ? ’ 
(Br#. Up. II, 4, 13) ; ‘ Indra goes manifold by means of his 
mfl)dls ’ (Br*. Up. II, 5, 19) ; — these and other similar texts 
teach that whatever is different from Biahman is false. Nor 
must it be imagined that the truth intimated by Scripture 
can be in conflict with Perception ; for in the way set forth 
above wc prove that all effects are false, and moreover 
Perception really has for its object pure Being only (cp. 
above, p. 30). And If there is a conflict between the 
two, superior force belongs to Scripture, to which no 
imperfection can be attributed; which occupies a final 
positioQ among the means of knowledge; and which, 
although dc^iendent on Perception, and so on, for the 
apprehension of the form and meaning of words, yet is in- 
dependent as far as proving power is concerned. Hence it 
follows that everything different from Brahman, the general 
cause, is unreal. 

Nor must this conclusion be objected to on the grouna 
that from the falsity of the world it follows that the 
individual souls also are non-reaL For h is Brahman 
itself which constitutes the individual souls: Brahman 
alone takes upon itself the condition of individual soul 
in all living bodies ; as we know fronfmany texts : ‘ Having 
entered into them with this living Self’ fiSTA. Up. VI, 3)} 

Ffa 
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* The one god hidden witiun all beings ’ ( 5 'vet Up. VI, ii) ; 
‘ The one god entered in many places ’ ; ‘ That Self hidden 
In all beings does not shine forth ' (Ka. Up. 1 , 3i i a) ; ‘ There 
is no other seer but he ’ (Bri‘. Up. Ill, 3, 23) ; and others. — 
But if you maintain that the one Brahman constitutes the 
soul in all livii^ bodies, it follows that any particular pain 
or pleasure should affect the consciousness of all embodied 
beings, just as an agreeable sensation affecting the foot 
gives rise to a feeling of pleasure in the head ; and that 
there would be no distinction of individual soul and Lord, 
released souls and souls in bondage, pupils and teachers, 
men wise and ignorant, and so on. 

Now, in reply to this, some of those who hold the 
non-duality of Brahman give the following explanation. 
The many individual souls are the reflections of the one 
Brahman, and their states of pain, pleasure, and so on, 
remain distinct owing to the different limiting adjuncts 
(on which the existence of each individual soul as such 
depends), in the same way as the many reflected images 
of one and the same face in mirrors, crystals, sword-blades, 
&c., remain distinct owing to their limiting adjuncts (viz. 
mirrors, &c.) ; one image being small, another large, one 
being bright, another dim, and so on.— -But ydu have said 
that scriptural texts sush as ‘ Having entered with this 
living Self’ show that the souls are not different from 
Brahman 1 — They are indeed not different in reality, but 
we maintain their distinction on the basis of an imagined 
difference. — To whom then does that imagination belong? 
Not to Brahman surely whose nature, consisting of pure 
intelligence, allows no room for imagination of any kind 1 
Nor also to ' the Individual souls ; for this would imply 
a faulty mutual dependence, the existence of the soul 
depending On im^ination and that imagination residing 
in the soul ! — Not so, the advaita-v&din replies. Nescience 
(wipng Imagination) and the existence of the souls form 
an endless retrogressive chain ; their relatkm is like that 
of the seed and the sprout Moreover, mutual dependency 
and die like, which are held to constitute defects in the 
case of real things, are unable to disestabUsh Ncadence, 
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the very nature of which consists in being that which 
cannot rationally be established, and which hence may be 
compared to somebody’s swallowing a whole palace and the 
like (as seen in a dream or under the influence of a magical 
illusion). In reality the individual souls are non-diftcrcnt 
from Brahman, and hence essentially free from all impurity; 
but as they are liable to impurity caused by their limiting 
adjuncts — in the same way as the face reflected in a mirror 
is liable to be dimmed by the dimness of the mirror— 
they may be the abodes of Nescience and hence may be 
viewed as the figments of wrong imagination. Like the 
dimness of the reflected face, the imperfection adhering to 
the soul is a mere error; for otherwise it would follow 
that the soul can never obtain release. And as this error 
of the souls has proceeded from all eternity, the question 
as to its cause is not to he raised. 

This, we reply, is the view of teachers who have no 
insight into the true nature of aduality, and are prompted 
by the wish of capturing the admiration and applause of 
those who believe in the doctrine of duality. For if, as 
a first alternative, you should maintain that the abode 
of Nescience is constituted by the soul in its essential, 
not fictitiously imagined, form ; this means that Brahman 
itself is the abode of Nescience. If, in the second 
place, you sliould say that the abode of Nescience is the 
soul, viewed as differmt from Brahman and fictitiously 
imagined in it, this would mean that the Non-intelligent 
is the abode of Nescience. For those who hold 
the view of Non-duality do not acknowledge a third 
aspect different from these two (i.e from Brahman which 
is pure intelligence, and the Non-intelligent fictitiously 
superimposed on Braliman). And if, as a third alternative, 
it be maintained that the abode of. Nescience is the soul 
in its essential nature, this nature being however qualified 
by the fictitiously imagined aspect; we must negative this* 
also, since that which has an absolutely homogeneous 
nature cannot in any way be shown to be qualified, apart 
from Nescience. The soul is qualified in so far only as 
it is the abode of Nescience, and you therefore define. 
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isothiiiS.--<-Moreover, tius theory of Nescience abiding 
within the individual soul is resorted to for the ptnpoee 
of estahliddng a basis for the distinction of bcmdage and 
rdease, but it really is quite unable to effect ^s. For 
if by Rdease be understood the destruction of Nescience, 
it follows that when one soul attains Release and Nescience 
b thqs destroyed, the other souls also will be released. — 
But Nescience persists because other souls are not re- 
leased ! — ^Well then the one soul also is not released since 
Nescier.:e is not destroyed! — But we assume a different 
Nescience for each soul; that soul whose Nescience is 
destroyed will be celeased, and that whose Nescience is 
not destroyed will remain in Bondage!— You now ai^fue 
on the assumption of a special avidy& for each soul. But 
what about the distinction of souls implied therein? Is 
that distinction essential to the nature of the soul, or is 
it the figment of Nescience? The former alternative is 
excluded, as it is admitted that the sou! essentially is pure, 
non-differenced intelligence ; and because on that ^tcr- 
nattve the assumption of avidyi to account for the 
distinction of souls would be purposeless. On the latter 
alternative two subordinate alternatives arise^Does this 
avidyi which gives rise to the fictitious distinction of souls 
belong to Brahman? or to the individual souls? — If you 
say ‘to Brahman,’ your view coincides with mine. — ^Well 
then, * to the souls ’ ! — But have you then quite forgotten 
that Nescience is assumed for the purpose of accounting 
for the distinction of souls ? — Let us then view the matter 
as follows — ^those several avidy&s which arc assumed for 
the purpose pf establishing the distinction of souls bound 
add released, to those same avidy&s the distinction of 
souls is due. — ^But here you reason in a manifest circle: 
the avidyfb are established on the basis of the distinction 
of souls, and the distinction of souls is established when 
the avidyfis are established. Nor does the argument of 
the seed and sprout apply to the present que^ion. For 
in the case of seeds and plants each several gives 
rise to a different plant ; whild in the case uarkr dtscusskm 
you adopt the impossible procedure of establishing the 
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«everal avidyfts on the batb of the vety joult whidi ate 
assooied to be due to those a.viiySa. And if you attempt 
to give to the aigument a somewhat different turn, by 
maintaining that it is the avidyfts abiding in the earlier 
soub which hctitiously give rise to the later souls, we 
point out that this implies the souls being idiort-li^ 
only, and moreover that each soul would have to take 
upon itself the consequences of deeds not its own and 
escape the consequences of its own deeds. The same 
reasoning disposes of the hypothesis tiiat it is Brahman 
which effects the fictitious existence of the subsequent 
souls by means of the avidyis abiding within the earlier 
souls. And if there is assumed a ucginningless flow of 
avidyis, it follows that there is also a beginningless flow 
of the condition of the souls dependent on those avidyis, 
and that steady uniformity of the state of the souls which 
is supposed to hold good up to the moment of Release 
could thus not be established. Concerning your assertion 
that, as Nescience is something unreal and hence altc^ether 
unproved, it is not disestablished by such defects as mutual 
dependence which touch real things only ; we remark that 
in that case Nescience would ding even to released souls 
and the highest Brahman itself. — But impure Nesdence 
cannot ding to what has for its essence pure cognition ! — 
Is Nescience then to be dealt with by rational arguments? 
If so, it will follow that, on account of the arguments set 
forth (mutual dependence, and so on), it likewise does nol 
cling to the individual souls. We further put the following 
question— When the Nescience abiding in the individual 
soul pa&ses away, owing to the rise of the knowledge of 
truth, does then the soul also perish or does it not perish ? 
In the former case Release is nothing else but destruction 
of toe essential nature of the soul ; in the latter case the 
soul does not attain Release even on the destruction of 
Nescience, since it continues to exist as soul different 
from Brahman. — You have further maintained that the 
distinction of souls as pure and impure, &c., admits of 
being accounted for in the same way as the dimness of 
clearness, and so on, of the different images of a face as 
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se«a reflected' in mirrors, crystalsi sword-bladea and the 
like. But here the foilown^ point requires consideration. 
On what occasion do thj smallness, dimness and other 
imperfections due to the limiting adjuncts (i.e. the mirrors, 
&C.) pass . away ? — When the mirrors and other limiting 
adjuncts themselves pass away t — Does then, wc ask, the 
reflated image which is the substrate of those imperfections 
per^st or not ? If you say that it persists, then by analogy 
the individual soul also must be assumed to persist, and 
from this it follows that it does not attain Release. And 
if the reflected image is held to perish together with its 
iihperfections, by analogy the soul also will perish and 
then Release will be nothihg but annihilation. — Consider 
the' following point also. The destruction of a non- 
advantageous (apurushirtha) defect is of advantage to 
him who is conscious of that disadvantage. Is it then, we 
ask, in the given case Brahman — which corresponds to the 
thing reflected— that is conscious of the imperfections due 
to the limiting adjuncts? or is it the soul which corresponds 
to the reflected image? or is it something else? On the 
two former alternatives it appears that the comparison 
(between Brahman and the soul on the one hand, and the 
thing reflected and the reflection on the otheV — on which 
comparison your whole theory is founded) does not hold 
good ; for neither the face nor the reflection of the face 
is conscious of the imperfections due to the adjuncts; 
for neither of the two is a being capable of conscious- 
ness. And, moreover. Brahman’s bemg conscious of imper- 
fections would imply its being the ab^de of Nescience. 
And the third alternative, again, is impussibic, since there 

js no other knowing subject but Brahman and the soul. 

It would, moreover, be necessary to define who is the 
imaginatively shaping agent (kalpaka) with regard to the 
soul as formed from Nescience. It cannot be Nescience 
itself, becau.se Nescience is not .an intelligent principle. 
Nor can it be the soul, because this would imply the 
defect of what has to be proved being presupposed % 
the purpe^ of the proof; and because the existence of 
the soul is that which is formed by Nescience, just as 
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stieU-$ilver is. And if, finally, yon should say that 
Brahman is the fictitiously forming agent, we have again 
arrived at a Brahman that is the abode of Nescience. — 
If Brahman ,is not allowed to be the abode of Nescience, 
we further must ask whether Brahman sees (is conscious 
of) the individual souls or not. If not» it is not possible 
that Brahman should give rise to this manifold creation 
which, as Scripture declares, is preceded by ‘seeing* on 
his part, and to the dijffcrentiation of names and forms. 
If, on the other hand, Brahman which is of an absolutely 
homogeneous nature sees the souls, it cannot do so without 
Nescience ;• and thus we are again led to the view of 
Nescience abiding in Brahman. 

For similar reasons the theory of the distinction of 
Mdyd and Nescience must also be abandoned. For even 
if Brahman possesses MAyS, i. e. illusive power, it cannot, 
without Nescience, l>e conscious of souls. And without 
being conscious of others the lord of M4y;^ is unable to 
delude them by his MAyfi ; and MayS herself cannot bring 
about the consciousness of others on ihc part of its Lord, 
for it is a mere mran.s to delude others, after they have (by 
other means) become objects of consciousness. — Perhaps 
you will say that the MAyS of Brahman causes him to be 
conscious of souls, and at the same time is the cause of 
those souls’ delusion. But if causes Brahman — which 

is nothing but self-illuminated intelligence, absolutely 
homogeitcous and free from all foreign elements — to become 
conscious of other beings, then May^ is nothing but another 
name for Nescience. — Let it then be said that Nescience is 
the cause of the cognition of what is contrary to truth ; 
such being the case, M^yd w^hich piescnts all false things 
different from Brahn^an as false, and thus is not the cause 
of wrong cognition on the part of Brahman, is not avidyd. — 
But this is inadmissible ; for, when the oneness of the moon 
is known, that which causes the idea of the moon being 
double can be nothing else but avidyd. Moreover, if 
Brahman recognises all beings apart frorti himself as false, 
he does not delude them ; for surely none but a madman 
would aim at deluding beings known by him to be unreal 1 — 
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Let tW then dc^fine avidyftas the causeof a disadvantageoisa 
cognition of unreal things. Miyi then, as not beit^ the 
cause of sudi a disadvantageous cognition on Brahman's 
part, cannot be of the nature of avidyd ! — But this is 
inadmissible; for although the idea of the moon bong 
double is not the cause of any pain, and hence not dis- 
advantageous to man, it is all the same caused by avidy& ; 
and if, on the other hand, Mdyi which aims at dispelling 
that idea (in $c far as it presents the image and idea of one 
moon) did not present what is of disadvantage, it would 
n^ he something to be destroyed, and hence would be 
ppmanently connected with Brahman’s nature. — Well, if it 
were so, what harm would there be ?— The harm would be 
that such a view implies the theory of duality, and hence 
would be in conflict w|th the teats inculcating non- 
duality such as * For where there is duality as it were, &c. ; 
but when for him the Self only has become all, whereby 
then should he see, and whom should he see ? ’ — But those 
texts set foi+fe the Real ; May! on the other hand is non- 
real, and hence the view of its per;nanency is not in real 
conflict with the texts! — Brahman, we reply, has for its 
essential nature unlimited bliss, and hence cannot be con- 
scious of or affected with, unreal MAyA, without avidyd. 
Of what use, we further ask, should an eternal non-real 
MSyA be to Brahman ? — Brahman by means of it deludes 
the individual souls! — But of what use should such delusion 
be to Brahman ? — It affords to Brahman a kind of sport or 
play ! — But of what use is play to a being whose nature is 
unlimited bliss?— Do we not then see in ordinary life also 
that persons in the enjoyment of full happiness and pros- 
perity indulge all the same in play? — The cases are not 
parallel, we reply. For none but persons not in their right 
mind would take pleasure in an unreal play, carried on by 
means of implements unreal and known by them to be 
unreal, and in the consciousness, itself, unreal of such a play I 
—The arguments set forth previously aim prove the im- 
possibility of the fictitious existente of an individual so^ 
considered as the abode of avidyft, apart from Brahman 
considered as the abode of MkyL 
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We thus arrive at the cooclu^ioit that those who hold 
tlie aoh'deaUty of Brahman must ahm admit that it is 
Brahman alone whidi is affected with beginningless avidyi, 
and owii% to this avidyA is conscious of plurality within 
itself Nor must it be urged a^^inst him who holds this 
view of avidyft belonging to Brahman that he is unable tu 
account for the distinction of bondage and release, for 
as there is only the one Brahman affected with Nescience 
and to be relesised by the cessation of that Nescience, the 
distinction of souls bound and released, &c., has no true 
existence : the empirical distinction of souls, bound and re- 
leased, of teachers and pupils. &c. is a merely fictitious one, 
and all such fiction can be explained by means of the avidyA 
of one intelligent beii^. The case is analogous to that of 
a person dreaming: the teachers and pupik and all the 
other persona and things he may see in his dream are 
fictitiously shaped out of the avidyA of the one dreaming 
subject. For the same reason there is no valid foundation 
for the assumption of many avidyAs. For those also who 
hold that avidyA belongs to the individual souls do not 
maintain that the distinction of bondage and release, of 
one's own self and other persons, is real ; and if it is unreal 
it can be accotmted for by the avidyA of one subject. This 
admits of being stated in various technical ways. — The 
distinctions of bondage and of one's own self and other 
persons are fictitiously shaped by one’s own avidyA ; for 
they are janrcal like the distinctions seen by a dreaming 
person. — Other bodies also have a Self through me only ; 
for they are bodies like this my body. — Other bodies also 
are fictitiously shaped by my avidyA ; for they are bodi« 
or effects, or non-intelligent or fictitious creations, as this 
my body is.— The whole class of intelligent subjects is 
nothing but nu ; for they are of intell^ent nature ; what is 
me is seen to be of non-intelligent nature ; as e. g. jars. 
—It titus follows that the distinctions of one’s own self 
and other persmis, of souls bound and released, of pupils 
and teachers, and so on, are fictitiously created by the avidyA 
of one intelligent subject 

The fiwt is that the upholder of Doality himself is not 
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Able to account for the distinction of souls bound and 
released. For as there is an infinity of past aeons, it follows 
that| even if one sou! only should attain release in each aeoil| 
all souls would by this time have attained release ; the actual 
existence of non-released souls cannot thus be rationally 
accounted for, — But the souls are * infinite * ; this accounts 
for there being souls not yet released ! — What, pray, do 
you understand by this ‘ infinity * of souls ? Docs it meaif 
that they cannot be counted ? This we cannot allow, for 
although a being of limited knowledge may not be able to 
count them, owing to their large number, the all-knowing 
L^fd surely can count them ; if he could not do so it 
would follow that he is not all-knowing.— But the souls are 
really numberless, and the Lord’s not knowing a definite 
number which does not exist does not prove that he Is 
not all-knowing !— Not so, we reply. Things which are 
definitely separate (bhinna) from each other cannot be 
without number. Souls have a number, because they arc 
separate ; just as mustard seeds beans, earthen vessels, 
pieces of cloth, and so on. And from their being separate 
it moreover follows that souls, like earthen vessels, and so 
on, are non-intelligent, not of the nature of and perish- 
able ; and it further follows therefrom that Brahman is not 
infinite. For by infinity we understand the absence of all 
limitation. Now on the theory which holds that there is 
a plurality of separate existences, Brahman which is con- 
sidered to differ in character from other existences cannot 
be said to be free from substantial limitation ; for sub- 
stantial limitation means nothing else than the existence of 
other substances. And what is substantially limited can- 
hot be said to be free from temporal and ^spatial limitation ; 
for observation shows that it is just those things which 
differ in nature from other things and thus art substantially 
limited — such as earthen vessels, and so on-- which are also 
limited in point of space and time. Hence all intelligent 
existences, including Brahman, being substantially limited, 
arc also limited in point of space and time. But this con- 
clusion leads to a conflict with those scriptural texts which 
declare Brahman to be free from all limitation whatsoever 
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(.* The True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman,’ and similar 
texts), and moreover would imply that the souls as well as 
Brahman are liable to origination, decay, and so on ; for 
limitation in time means nothing else but a beings passing 
through the kages of origination, decay, and so on. 

The dvaita-view thus being found untenable on all sides, 
we adhere to our doctrine that this entire world, from 
BrahmA down to a blade of grass, springs from the avidy4 
attached to Brahman which in itself is absolutely unlimited ; 
and that the distinctions of consciousness of pleasure and 
pain, and all similar distinctions, explain themselves from 
the fact of all of them being of the nature of avidy^, just as 
the distinctions of which a dreaming person is conscious. 
The one Brahman, whose nature is eternal self-illumined- 
ness, free from all heterogeneous elements, owing to the 
influence of avidyd illusorily manifests itself (vivarttate) in 
the form of this world ; atid as thus in reality there exists 
nothing whatever different from Brahman, we hold that the 
world is ‘ non-different ’ from Brahman. 

To this the Dvaitavddin, i. c. the Vaireshika, replies as 
follows. The doctrine that Brahman, which in itself is 
pure, non-differenced sclf-illuminedness, has its own true 
nature hiddeif by avidyd and hence sees plurality within 
itself, is in conflict with all the valid means of right 
knowledge ; for as Brahman is without parts, obscuration, 
i. c. cessation, of the light of Brahman, would mean com- 
plete destruction of Brahman ; so ihat the hypothesis of 
obscuration is altogether excluded. This and other argu- 
ments have been already set forth ; as also that the 
hypothesis of obscuration contradicts other views held by 
the Advaitin. Nor is there any proof for the assertion 
that effects apart from their causes are mere error, like 
kieil-silver, the separate existence of the effect being refuted 
by Reasoning ; for as a matter of fact there is no valid 
teasotung of the kind. The assertionrthat the cause only 
is real b^ecause it persists, while the n<M»-continuous effects 
— such as jars snd waterpots^ — are unreal, has also been 
refuted before, on the ground that the fact of a thing not 
existing at one place and one time does not snblate its 
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waJ existence at another time and place Nor It ^lere 
my scHiadaess in the argiwnentation that the effect is &lse 
because, owing to its being perceived and its being perish- 
able, it cannot be defined either as real on unreal. For 
a tiling’s being perceived and its being perishable does not 
prove the dung’s falseness, but only its non-permanency. 
To prove a third’s fidseness it is required to show that it 
is sublated (i.e. that its non-existence is proved by valM 
moms} with reference to that very place and time fii 
connexion with which it is perceived ; but that a thing is 
eublated with reference to a place and time rrtArr than 
those in connexion with yrhich it is perceived, proves only 
that the thing does not exist in connexion with that place 
and time, but not that it is false. This view also may be 
put in technical form, viz. effects such as jars and the like 
are real because they are not sublated with r^^rd to their 
definite place and time ; just as the Self is — Nor is there 
any truth in the assertion that the effect cannot originate 
from the cause either modified or unmodified ; for the effect 
may originate from the cause if .connected with certain 
favouring conditions o( place, time, &c. Nor can you 
diow any proof for the assertion that the ^cause, whether 
modified or non-modified, cannot enter into connexion with 
such favouring conditions ; as a matter of fact the cause 
may very well, without being modified, enter into such 
connexion.— But from this it follows that the oiuse must 
have been previously connected with those conditions, 
since previously also it was equally unmodified ! — Not so, 
we reply. The connexion with iavourii:^ conditions of 
time, place, &c., into which the cause enters, dqiends on 
some other cause, and not therefore on the fact of its not 
being modified. No fault then can be found with the 
view of the cause, when having entered into a special 
state depending cn its connexion with time, place, 
producing th effect. Nor can it be dmiled in any way 
that the cause possesi^ originative agmcy with rqpiid to 
the effect ; for sudi agency is actually observed, and^can- 
not be proved to be irrationaL — Further there Is no proof 
for the assKtion that or^inathre agency cannot beloi^. 
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dther to mere gold or to a (first) effect of gold such as 
coined gold, or to gold in so far as forming the substrate 
for coins and the like ; Ibr as a matter of fact mere gold 
(gold in geiJifTal),if connected with the Iwlpfu! factors men- 
tioned above, may very well possess or^native capacity. 
To say that we do not perceive any effect different from 
gold is futile; for as a matter of fact we perceive the 
svastika-ornament which is different from mere gold, and 
die existence of different terms and ideas moreover proves 
the existence of different things. Nor have we here to do 
with a mere error analogous to that of ^ell-silvcr. For 
a real effected thing, such as a golden ornament, is per- 
ceived during tliC whole period intervening between its 
origination and destruction, and such perception is not 
sublated with regard to that time and place. Nor is there 
any valid line of reasoning to sublate that perception. That 
at the same time when the previouriy non-perceived svastika- 
ornament is perceived the gold also is recognised, is due to the 
fact of the gold persisting as the substrate of the ornament, 
and hence such recognition of the causal substance does not 
disprove the reality of the effect. — And the attempts to prove 
the unreality of the world by means of scriptural texts we 
have already disposed of in a previous part of this work. 

We further object to the assertion that it is one Self 
which bestows on all bodies the property of being con- 
nected with the Self ; as from this it would follow that one 
person is conscious of all the pains and pleasures caused 
by all bodies. For, as seen in the case of Saubhaii and 
others, it is owing to the oneness of the Self that one 
person is conscious of the pains and pleasures due to 
Kveral bodies. Nor again must you ali^e that the n<Mi- 
consdousness (on the part of one Self of all pleasures 
and pains whatever) is due to the plurality of the Egos, 
which are the subjects of cognition, and not to the plurality 
of Sei& ; for the Self is none other than the subject of c<^- 
nition ^d the Ego. The oigan of egoity (ahasvkira), 
on the other hand, which is the same as the internal organ 
(aataAkarawa), cannot be the knowiiig subject, for it is of 
A noa4nteU%ent nature, and is a mere instrument like the 
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body and the sense-organs. This also has been proved 
before, — ^Nor is there any proof for your assertion that 
all bodies must be held to spring from the avidyA of one 
subject, because they are bodies, non- intelligent, effects, 
fictitious. For that all bodies are the fictitfous creations 
of avidyA is not true ; since that which is not sublated by 
valid means of proof must be held to be real. — Nor again 
can you uphold the assertion that all intelligent subject^ 
are non-different, i.e. one, because wc observe that whatever 
is other than a subject of cognition is non-intelligent ; for 
this also is disproved by the fact of the plurality of intel- 
ligent subjects as proved by the individual distribution, 
among them, of pleasurels and pains.— You have further 
maintained ‘ Through me only all bodies are animated by 
a Self ; they are the fictitious creations of avidyA ; 
/ alone constitute the whole aggregate of intelligent sub- 
jects,* and, on the basis of these averments, have attempted 
to prove the oneness of the Ego. But all this is nothing 
but the random talk of a person who has not mastered 
even the principles of his own theory ; for according to 
your theory the Self is pure intelligence to which the 
whole distinction of ‘ I,’ ‘ Thou/ &c., is altogether foreign. 
Moreover, if it be held that everything difTefcnt from pure, 
non-differenced intelligence is false, it follows that all effort 
spent on learning the Veda with a view to Release is fruit- 
less, for the Veda also is the effect of avidyA, and the effort 
spent on it therefore is analogous to the effort of taking hold 
of the silver wrongly imagined in the shell. Or, to put it 
from a different point of view, all effort devoted to Release 
is purposeless, since it is the effect o\ knowledge depending 
on teachers of merely fictitious existence. Knowledge 
produced by texts such as ‘ Thou an that ' does not put 
an end to bondage, because it is produced by texts which 
are the fictitious product of avidyA ; or because it is itself 
of th- nature of avidyA ; or because it has for its abode 
knowing subjects, who are mere creatures of avidyA; or 
because it is the product of a process of study whk}} de- 
pends on teachers who arc the mere creatuiet of avidyA ; it 
is thus no better than knowlec^g^ resting on texts teachittg 
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liow bofidi^ 18 to be put an end to, which one might 
have heard in a dream. Or, to piit the^ matter again 
from a different point of view, Brahman ooaatituted by 
pure hon-differenced intelligence is falae^ since it is to be 
attained by knowledge, which is the effect of avidyA ; c^r 
since it is to be attained by knowledge abiding In knowbC 
subjects who are mere hgments of avidyA ; or because it 
is attained through knowledge which is tho mere iigmant 
of avidyA. For whatever is attained throii||^h ICno^edge 
of that kind is false ; as e.g. the things seen in dreams or 
a town of the Gandharvas (Fata Morgana). 

Nor does Brahman, constituted by pure non-diffcreiicca 
intelligence, shine forth by itself, so as not to need — for 
its cognition — other means of knowledge. And that that 
self-luminous knowledge which you declare to be borne 
witness to by itself, really consists in the knowledge of 
particular objects of knowledge — such knowledge abiding 
in particular cognising subjects — this also has been proved 
previously. And the different arguments which were set 
forth as proving Brahman*s non-differenced nature, are 
sufficiently refuted by what we have said just now as to all 
such arguments themselves being the products of avidyA. 

Nor again is there any sense in the theory that the 
principle of n'on-diffcrenced intelligence * witnesses * avid}'A, 
and implicates itself in the error of the world. For ‘ wit- 
nessing’ and error are observed to abide only in definite 
conscious subjects, not in consciousness in general. Nor 
can that principle of pure intelligence be proved to possess 
illumining power or light depending on itself only. For 
by light (enlightenment) we can understatui nothing but 
definite welFestablished knowledge (siddhi) on the part 
of some knowing subject with regard to some particular 
object It is on this basis only that you yourself prove 
the self-illuminedness of your universal principle; to an 
absolutely non- differenced intelligence not implying the 
distinction of subject and object such ‘ svayamprakAratA * 
could not possibly belong. With regard again to what 
you so loudly proclaim at your meetings, viz. that real 
effects are seen to spring even from unteal causes, we point 
. [48] 
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out lliat jrou allow to sadi dTccta, Inlaf acnt- 

siiMated as it woe, a Idnd of otiidenoe called ‘ eoql^liical ' 
(or ‘conventional* — ^vy&valiArika), you 3rourself acknow- 
ledfe tiiat fundament^y tiiey are notliing but jnrodncts 
of avidyi ; you tiius ondennine your own position. We 
on tite other hand, already disposed of this your view 
above, when proving that in all cases effects are or%inated 
by veal causes only. Nor may y<ai plead that what pea^ 
ception tells us in such cases is contradicted by Scripture* j 
fior as, according to you, Scripture itself is an effe^ uid 
lieitoe of the essence of avidyi, it is in no better case than 
flie instances quoted. — You have further dedsued that, 
although Brahman is to be attained only through unreal 
knowledge, yet it is real since when once attained it is imt 
sublated by any subsequent ci^ition. But this reasoning 
also is not valid ; for vdien it has once been ascertained 
that some principle is attained through knowledge restiii^ 
on a vicious basis, the fact that we arc not aware of a 
subsequent sublation of that principle is irrelevant. That 
the principle ‘ the reality of things is a universal Void ’ is 
fiUse, we Conclude therefrom that the reasoning leading to 
that principle is ascertained to be iiUfounded, althott|^ 
we are not aware of any subsequent truth sublating that 
principle. Mmcover, for texts such as ‘There is here 
no plurality whatsoever,’ ‘ Knowledge, bliss is Brahmani’ 
the absence of subsequent sublation is claimed cm the 
ground that they n^ative the whole aggregate of thinga. 
dhieicnt from mere intelligenoe, and hence are later in 
order than all other texts (which had established that 
aggregate of things). But somebcxiy may rise and say 
‘the Reality is a Void,’ and thus negative the existence of 
the jxindple of mere Intelligence also; and the 
priodple is thus sublated by the assertion as to the Void, 
which is later in order than the texts which it negatives. 
On the other hand the assertion as to tiie Void being the 
universal prindple is not liable to subsequent suldatkm; 

ft is impossSde for any negation to go h^cmd lb And 
•a to resting on a vidous bads, tiiorc is in that respect 
m Mttamce between Percepticm and the othor mearf of 
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IcfMiwiedge, and the ^ew of g«ienii uarealil^, fouaded ^ 
the Veddnta. The proper conclusion therefor^ is dut all 
cognitions whatsoever abide in real subjects of-cognitton 
and are themsdves real, comasting in mental certainty widi 
regard to> qiecial objects. Some of these cognhians rest 
on ddects which themselves are real ; others sprii^ firom a 
combination causes, real and free from all defect Unless 
we admit all this we shall not be able to account in a 
sadsiactoiy way for die distinctioo of thii^ true and 
tilings felse, and for all eminrical thought For empirical 
thought, whether true or of the nature of error, presupposes 
inward ligh^ (illumination) in the form of certainty with 
regard to a particular object, and bdonging to a real 
knowing subject ; mere non-differenced Being, on the other 
band (not particularised ia the form of a knowii^ subject), 
cannot be the cauae of states of consciousness, whether 
referring to real or unreal things, and cannot therefore form 
the baats of empirical thought. 

Against our opponent’s argument that pure Being must 
be held the real substrate of all erroneous superimposition 
(adh34sa), for the reason that no error can exist without 
a substrate, we remark that an error may take place even 
when its substrate is unreal, ia the same way as an error 
may exist even when the defect (giving rise to the error), 
the abode of the defect, the subject of cognition and tin 
ci^fnition itself are unreal. The argument thus loses its 
force. Possibly he will now aigue that as an error is nevor 
seen to exist where the substrate is unreal, the reality of 
pure Being (as furnishing the required basis for error) 
must necessarily be admitted. But, we point out, it also 
is a fact that errors are never observed where the defect, 
the abode of the defect, the knowing subject and the act of 
knowledge are unreal ; and if we pay regud to ohservati<», 
we most therefore admit the reality of all these factors as 
well. There is really no diffmence between the two cases, 
unless our opjxment chooses to be obstinate. 

You fuitl^ asserted that, on the theory of many really 
different Selfs, it would follow from the infinity of tiie past 
aeons that all souls must have been.released before tids, 
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lUHte being left in the state of bondage ; and that heace the 
actnaliy observed distinction of souls bound and released 
remains unexplained. But this argumentation is refuted 
by the fact of the souls also being infinite. . You indeed 
maintained that, if the souls are really separate, thqr must 
necessarily have a definite number like beans, mustard* 
seeds, earthen vessels, and so on ; but these instances 
beside the point, as earthen vessels, and so on, are alsc^ 
infinite in number. — But do we not actually see that all 
these things have definite numbers, ‘Here are ten jars; 
a thousand beans,’ &c? — True, but those numbers do not 
belong to the essential natpre of jars, and so on, but only 
to jars in so far as connected with time, place, and other 
limiting adjuncts. And that souls also have definite 
numbers in this sense, we readily admit. And from this 
it does not follow that ail souls should be released ; for 
essentially the souls are infinite (in number). — Nor are 
you entitled to maintain that the real separation of indi- 
vidual souls would imply that, as earthen vessels and the 
like, they are non-intelligent, not of the nature of Self, and 
perishable. For the circumstance of individuals of one 
species being distinct from e.ich other, dofs in no way 
imply that they possess the characteristics of things 
belonging to another species: the individual separatiop 
of jars does not imply their having the characteristics of 
pieces of cloth. — You further maintain that from the 
hypothesis of a real plurality of souls it follows that 
Brahman is substantially limited, and in consequence 
of this limited with regard to time and space also, and 
that hence its infinity is disproved. But this also is 
a mistaken conclusion. Things substantially limited may 
be limited more or less with regard to time and place: 
there is no invariable rule on this point, and the measure 
of ineir connexion with space and time has hence to be 
determined in dependence on other means of knowledge. 
Now Brahman’s connexion with all space and all time 
results from such other means of proof, and hence there is 
no contradiction (between this non-limitation with regard 
to sf^ and time, and its limitation in point of substance-^ • 
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which is due to the existence of other souls). — But mere 
substantial limitation, as meaning the absence non* 
limitation of any kind, by itself proves that Brahman is 
not infinite 1»— Well, then you yourself are in no better 
case ; for you admit that Brahman is something different 
from avid)^. From this admission it follows that Brahman 
also is something * different,’ and thus ail the disadvantages 
connected with the view of difference cling to your theory 
as well. If on the other hand it should not be allowed that 
Brahman differs in nature from avidyA, then Brahman’s 
nature itself is constituted by avid)4, and the text defining 
Brahman as ‘the True, knowledge, infinite’ is contrary to 
sense. — If the reality of ‘ difference ' is not admitted, then 
there is no longer any distinction between the proofs and 
the mutual objections set forth by the advocates of different 
theories, and we are landed in general confusion. The 
proof of infinity, we further remark, rests altogether on the 
absence of limitation of space and time, rrot on absence of 
substantial limitation ; absence of such limitation is some- 
thing very much akin to the ‘horn of a hare’ and is 
perceived nowhere. On the view of difference, on the other 
hand, the wl^ole world, as constituting Brahman’s body, 
is its mode, and Brahman is thus limited neither through 
itself nor through other things. — We thus arrive at the 
conclusion that, as effects are real in so far as different from 
their cause, the effect of Brahman, i.e. the entire world, is 
different from Brahman. 

Against this view the Sfltra now declares itself as 
follows.— The non-difference of the world from Brahman, 
the highest cause, follows from ‘ what begins with the word 
&rambhana’ — which proves such non-difference; ‘what 
begins with the word Arambhana’ means those clauses 
at the head of which that word is met with, viz. ‘ vAAAram- 
bfaanam vikAro nimadheyaw* mrrttikety eva satyam ’ ; 

‘ Being, only this was in the beginnii^, one only, without 
a second ’ ; ‘ it thought, may I be many, may I grow forth; 
it sent forth fire’ ; ‘having entered with this living Self’; 

‘ In the True, my son, all these creatures have their root, 
in die True they dwell, in the True th«y rest ’ j * In that all 
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tbat exiits has its Seif ; it is True, it is tiie Seif ; and 
tiKMi sot it, O 5 v^al«;ta * {Kk. Up. VI, i-S) — it is these 
danses and others of similar purport which are met with in 
tUt&UBt chaptos, tihat the Sdtra nders to. For these texts 
prove the noodilTereace from Brahman of the world 
consisting non-sentient and sentient beinga This is as 
foBbws. The teacher, bearit^ in his mind the idea of 
Brahman constituting the sole cause of the entire worldU 
and of the non-diiference of the effect from the cause, asks 
the pupil, ‘Have you ever asked for that instruction by 
whkh the non-heard is beard, the non-percelved is per- 
cdved, the not known is known ' ; wherein there is implied 
the promise that, through the knowledge of Brahman the 
general cause, its effect, i. e. the whole Universe, will be 
known? The pupil, not knowing that Brahman is the sole 
cause of the Universe, raises a doubt as to the possit^ity 
of one thing<being known through another, ‘ How then, Sir, 
is that Instruction?* and the teacher thereupon, in order to 
convey the notion of Brahman being the sole universal 
cause quotes an- instance showing that the non-difference 
of the effect from the cause is proved by ordinary experi- 
ence, ‘ As by one clod of clay there is known everything 
that is made of clay ’ ; the meaning being ' as jars, pots, 
and the like, which are fashioned hut of one piece of clay, 
are known through the cognition of that day, since their 
substance is not different from it.’ In order to meet the 
objection that according to Kan&da’s doctrine the effect 
constitutes a substance different from the cau%, the teacher 
next proceeds to prove the non-difference of the effect from 
the cause by reference to ordinary experience,* ‘vfH&ram- 
bhanam vikiro nimadbeyam mrfttikety eva satyam.’ 
Arambhanam must here be .explained as that which is 
taken or touched (&-rabh=:&-labh ; and ‘ftlambha^: sparra- 
hixwsayoA ’) ; compare Pibini III, 3, 1 13, as to the form and 
meaning of the word. ‘ Vfbd,* * on aceonnt of speedb,’ we 
take to mean ‘ on account of activity {uoceded by specif * ; 
§or activities such as the fetching of water in a pitcher are 
preceded by speech, ‘ Fetch water in die pitcher.* and so on. 
Fcmt the bring^ about of such acthdtf , tike nuteriat clajr 
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(wliidi had been mentioned just before) toudws (enters into 
contact with) an effect (vik&ra), 1 e. a particular make or 
configuration, distinguished by having a broad bottom and 
resembling Ibe shape of a belly, and a spedal name 
(nimadheya), viz. pUchsr, and so on, which is applied 
to that effect; or, to put it differently, to the aid diat 
cmtain activities may be accomplished, the substance clay 
receives a new configuration and a new name^ Hence jars 
and other things oS clay are clay (mr^iki), i. e. are of the 
substance of clay, only ; this only is true (satyam), I e. 
known through authoritative means of proof; only (eva), 
because the effects are not known as different substances. 
One and the same substance therefore, such as day 
or gold, gives occadon for different ideas and words 
only as it assumes different configurations ; just as we ob- 
serve that one and the same Devadatta becomes the object 
of different ideas and terms, and gives rise to different 
effects, according to the different stages of life — youth, 
old age, &c. — which he has reached. — The fact d our 
saying ‘ the jar has perished ’ while yet the clay persists, 
was referred to by the Pdrvapakshin as proving that the 
effect is something difierent from the cause ; but this view 
is disproved by the view held by us that origination, 
destruction, and so on, are merely different states of one 
and the same causal substance. According as one and 
the same substance is in this or that state, there beloi^ to 
it different terms and different activities, and these different 
states may rightly be viewed as depending on the activity 


‘ The meaning of the four words constitnting the clause there- 
fore would be, ‘ On account of speech (i. e. for the sake of the 
accomplishment of certain activities such as the bringing of water, 
which are preceded by speech), there is touched (by the previomly 
mention^ substance clay) an effect and a name ; i. e. for the sake 
of, Sec., clay modifies itself into an effect having a special name.* 
The Commentary remarks that ‘firambhanam ' cannot be taken in 
the sense of np&dina; since, on the theory of the unreality of 
effects, the effect is originated not by speech but by thought 
(imagination) only; Mid <mi the pariffSma doctrim the effect is 
likewise not originated by speech but by SrahniMi. 
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of aa agent. The objecticms again which are connected 
with tire theory of ‘ manifestation ’ are refuted by our not 
adcnowledging such a thing at afl as ' manifestation.' Nor 
'itoes the admission of origination render the doctrine of 
the reality of the effect irrational ; for it is only the Real 
that originates. — But it is a contradiction to maintain that 
that which previously exists is originated ! — This, we reply, ^ 
is the objection of a person who knows nothing about the > 
true nature of Origination and destruction. A substance 
enters into different states in succession ; what passes away 
is the substance in its previous states, what originates is 
the substance in its subsequent states. As thus the 
substance in all its states has being, there is nothing 
irrational in the satk&rya theory. — But the admission of 
the origination of a non>existtng state lands us in the 
asatk&rya theory ! — If he, we retort, who holds the asatk&r>'a 
theory is of opinion that the origination of the effect does 
not itself originate, he is similarly landed in the satkdiya 
theory ; and If he holds that the origination itself 
originates, he is led into a regressus ia infinitum. According 
to us, on the other hand, who hold that states are incapable 
of being apprehended and of acting apart from that of 
which they are states, origination, destruction, and so on, 
belong only to a substance which is in a certain state ; 
and on this theory no difficulty remaina And in the 
same way as the state of being a Jar results from the clay 
abandoning the condition of being either two halves of. 
a jar or a lump of clay, plurality re»ilts from a substance 
giving up the sthte of oneness, and oneness from the giving 
up of plurality; hence this point also gives rise to no 
difficulty. 

We now consider tne whole A'Albid<^fya-text in con- 
nexion. ‘ Sad eva somye*dam agra dsld ekam evSdvitiyam.’ 
This means— That which is Being, i.e. this world which 
now, owing to the distinction of names and forms, bears 
a manifold shape, was in the batoning one only, owing 
to the absence of the distinction of names and forms. And 
as, owing to the * Sit ’ being endowed with all ppwers, a 
Atftber ruling priiK%jk is out of the question, the world was 
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also ‘ without a secoad.’ This proves the non-diiference of 
the world from Brahman. In the same way the next clause 
also, ‘ It thought, may I be many, may I grow forth,’ which 
describes the creation of the world as proceeding from 
a resolve of the. Self to dilfferentiate itself into a world 
consisting of manifold beings movable and immovable^ 
viz. Fire, and so on, enables us to determine that the 
effect, i. e. the world, is non-different from the highest cause, 
i. e. the highest Brahman. 

And as now a further doubt may arise as to how the 
highest Brahman with ail its perfections can be designated 
as one with the world, and how the world can be desig- 
nated as one, without a second, not dependent on another 
guiding principle ; and how this thought, Le. the resolution, 
on the part of the Supreme cause, of differentiating itself 
into a manifold world, and the creation corresponding to 
that resolution are possible ; the text continues, ‘ That deity 
thought — Let me now enter those three beings with this 
living Self (^iva Stman) and distinguish names and forms ' — 
which means, ‘ Let me make the aggregate of non-sentient 
things (for this is meant by the “ three beings ”) to possess 
various names and forms, by entering into them by means 
of the ^va which is of the nature of my Self.’ The 
possession of names and forms must thus be understood 
to be effected by the ^iva entering into matter as its Self. 
There is another scriptural text also which makes it clear 
that tfie highest Brahman enters, so as to be their Self, 
into the world together with the ^ivas. ‘Having sent 
forth that he entered into it Having entered into it he 
became sat and tyat (i. e. sentient and non-sentient 
beings).’ And that the entire aggr^ate of sentient and 
non-sentient beings, gross or subtle, in their effected or 
their causal state, constitutes the body of the highest 
Brahman, and that on the other hand the highest Brahman 
constitutes their Self— this is proved by the antarydmin- 
brAhmaxia and similar texts. This disposes of the doubt 
raised above. Since Brahman abides, as their Self, in all 
non-sentient matter together with the gfvaa, Brahman is 
doipted by the term ‘world’ in so far only. as it (ue. 


&ahinan) has noa-sentfent and sentieot beings for its 
body, and hence utterances such as * This which is Being 
only was in the b^^inning one ohty* are unobjectionable in 
every way. AU change and all imperfection belongs only 
to die beii^ constituting Brahman’s body, and Brahman 
is thus proved to be free from all imperfection, 
a treasure as it were of all imaginable holy qualites. This 
point win be furtho* elucidated under II, i, as. — The 
iSrMnd<:^}^-text then further teaches that all sentient 
and non>sentient beings have their Self in Brahman ‘ in 
that all'this has its Self’ : and further inculcates this truth 
in ‘ Thou art that.’ 

Texts met with in other stetions also teach this same 
non«difference of the general cause and its effect : ‘All this 
indeed is Br&hmdn’ {JCA. Up. Ill, 14, 1) ; ‘When the Self 
has been seen, heard, perceived, and known, then ail this 
is known ’ (BrrV Up. IV, 5, 6) ; ‘ That Self is all this’ {Bri. 
Up. II, 4, 6); ‘ Brahman indeed is all this ' (Mai. Up. IV, 
6)j ‘ The Self only is ail this’ {KA. Up. VII, 25, a). Other 
texts, too, negative difference ; ‘ Everything abandons him 
who looks for anything elsewhere than in the Self’ (Bri. 
Up. II, 4, 6) ; ‘There is not any plurality here’ (Br*. Up. 
IV, 4, 19) ‘From death to death goes he who sees here 
kny plurality ’ (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 19). And in the same spirit 
the passage ‘ For where there is duality as it were, one sees 
the other ; but when for him the Self has become all, 
whereby then should he see and whom?’ (Brr. Up. II, 4, 
i^) — in setting forth that the view of duality belongs to him 
who does not know and the view of non-duality to him who 
knows — intimates tbjit nop-difference only is real 
, It is in this way that we prove, by means of the texts 
beginning with krambhawa, that the world is non-different 
from the universal cauW, i.e. the highest Brahman. Brahman 
only, haying the aggr^te of sentient and non-sentient 
beings fpr its body and hence for its modes (prakkra), 
is denoted by all words whatsoever. The body of this 
Brahman is sometimes constituted by soitient and non- 
sentient beings in their subtle state, when— just owii^ to 
that subtle state — they are incapable of btdi^ (conceived 
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uid) designated as apart from Brafaman adiose txtdy the>' 
fonn: Brahman is then in its so-called causal condition. 
At other times the body of Btahman is consdtuted by all 
sentient and non-sentient beings in their gross, manifest 
state, owing to which they admit being thoi^ht and 
spoken of as having dutinct names and forms : Brahman 
that is in its ‘ effected ’ state. The effect, L e. the world, 
is thus seen to be non-different from the cause, i.e. the 
highest Brahman. And that in the effected as well as 
the causal state of Brahman’s body as constituted 
sentioit and non-sentient beings, and of Brahman embodied 
tiierein, perfections and imperfections are distributed 
according to the difference of essential nature between 
Brahman and its body, as proved by hundreds of scriptural 
texts, we have shown above. 

Those on the other hand who establish the non-difference 
of cause and effect, on the basis of the theory of the effect's 
non-reality, are unable to prove what they wish to prove ; 
for the True and the False cannot possibly be one. If 
these two were one, it -would follow either that Brahman 
is false or that the world is real. — Those a^n who (like 
Bh&skara) bold the effect also to be real— the difference 
of the soul and Brahman being due to limiting conditions, 
while their non-difference is essential ; and the difference 
as well as the non-difference of Brahman and matter being 
essential — enter into conflict with all those texts which 
declare that the soul and Brahman are distinct in so far as 
the soul is under the. power of karman while Brahman is 
free from all evil, fitc., and all ‘those texts which teach that 
non-sentient matter undei^oes changes while Brahman 
docs not. For as, according to them, nothing exu^ but 
Brahman and the limiting adjuncts. Brahman — as bdng 
indivisible— must be undivided while entering into connexion 
with the upddhis, and hence itself undergoes a change into 
inferior forms. And if they say that it is only the power 
(jakti), not Brahman itself, which undergoes a change ; this 
also it of no avail since Brahman and its power are non- 
different 

Othests again (YAdavaprakAra) hold that the general 
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cain^ i.je. Brahman, h pure Being in which all distinctimts 
and changes such as being an enjoying subject, and so on, 
have vanished, while however it is endowed with all poss%le 
potenthdities. During a pralaya this causa^ substance 
abides self-luminous, with all the distinctions of conscious- 
ness of pleasure and pain gone to rest, comparable to the 
soul of a man held by dreamless sleep, different however 
In. nature from mere npn-sentient matter. During the 
period of a creatimi, on the other hand, just as the substance 
called clay assumes the forms of jars, platters, and so on, 
or as the water of the sea turns itself into foam, waves, 
bubbles, and so on, the universal causal substance abides 
in the form of a triad of constituent parts, viz. enjoying 
subjects, objects of enjoyment, and a ruler. The attributes 
of being a ruler, or an object of enjoyment, or an enjoying 
subject, and the perfections and imperfections depending 
on those attributes, are therefore distributed in the same 
way as the attributes of being a jar or pitcher or platter ; 
and the different effects of these attributes are distributed 
among different parts of the substance, clay. The objects 
of enjoyment, subjects of enjoyment, and the ruler are one, 
on the other hand, in so far as ' that which is ’ constitutes 
their substance; just as jars, platters and pitchers are one 
in so far as their substance is constituted by clay. It- is 
thus one substance only, viz. ' that which is,’ that appears 
in different conditions, and it is in this sense that the world 
is non-different from Brahman. — But this theory is really 
in conflict with all Scripture, Smrtti, Itihisa, Purina and 
Reasoning. For Scripture, Smrfti, Itihisa and Purina 
alike teach that there is one supreme cause, viz. Brahman — 
a being that Is the Lord of all Lords, all-knowing, all- 
powerful, instantaneously realising all its purposes, free 
of all blemish, not limited either by place or time, enjoying 
supreme unsurpassable bliss. Nor can it be held that 
above the Lprd there is ‘ pure Being ’ of which the Lord 
is a part only. For ‘ This which is “ being " oftly was in the 
b^finning one only, without a second ; it thought, may I be 
many, may I grow forth ’ (KA. Up. VI, a, 3) ; ‘ Verily, in 
the beginning, this was Brahman, one only. Being one 
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it was not straag enough. It created the most excellent 
Kshattra, viz. those Kahattras among the Devas — Indra, 
Vanina, Soma, Rudra, PaS^nya, Yama, Mrxtyu, Ijina’ (Brx. 
Up. I, 4, 11); 'In the tx^inning all this was Self, one 
only; there was nothing whatsoever else blinking. He 
thought, shall I send forth worlds ’ (Ait Ar. II, 4, i, z, a ) ; 
' There was in truth NArAyana only, not BrahmA, not t/Ana, 
nor heaven and eardi, nor the i\^kshatras, nor the waters, 
nor Agnt, nor Soma, nor SArya. Being alone he fdt 
no delight Of him merged in meditation’ &c. (MahAnA. 
Up. I, i) — these and other texts prove that the highest 
cause is the Lord of all Lords, NArAyana. For as the 
terms ‘Being,* ‘Brahman,’ ‘Self,’ which are met with in 
sections treating of the same topic, are in one of those 
parallel sections particularised by the term ‘NArAyaxa/ 
it follows that they all mean NArAyana. That the Lord 
only is the universal cause is shown by the following text 
also, * He the highest great lord of lords, the highest deity 
of deities — he is the cause, the lord of the lords of the 
organs, and there is of him neither parent nor lord ’ ( 5 vet. 
Up. VI, 7, 9). Similarly the Manu Smrrti, ‘Then the 
divine Self-fxistent (BrahmA) — ^desirous to produce from 
his own body beings of many kind — first with a thought 
created the waters and placed his seed in them ’ (Ma. I, 
6-8). ItihAsas and PurA/ras also declare the Supreme 
Person only to be the universal cause, ‘ NArAyawa, of whom 
the world is the body, of 'infinite nature, eternal, when 
desirous to create sent forth from a thousandth part of 
himself the souls in two divisions.’ ‘From Visluru the 
world ori^nated and in him it abides.’ 

Nor is it possible to hold that the Lord is pure ‘ Being ’ 
only, for such * Being ’ is admitted to be an element of the 
Lord ; and moreover all ‘ Being ’ has difference. Nor c£ui 
it be maintained that the Lord’s connexion with ail his 
auspicious qualities — knowledge, bliss, an<i so on — is 
occasional (adventitious) merely ; it rather is essential and 
hence eternal. Nor may you avail yourself of certain 
texts — ^viz. ‘ His high power (rakti) is revealed as maniftdd, 
as essential, and (so) his knowledge, strength and action 
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(Svd. Up. V{) 8) ; 'He is aIl>knowing, all>c<^;ni^g * 
(Htt. Up. I, I, pX »nd otbers—to the end <rf proving that 
vdiat ^ easoitial is only tiie I^ord's connexion with the 
pfitmHaUties (sakti) of knowled^ bliss, and so pn. ’Poe in 
the ^vettUvstara-text the word * essential’ independently 
qualifies 'knowledge, stroigth, uid action’ no less than 
'lafcti’ ; and your explanation would necessitate so-called 
iraplictitiQn (lakshand). Nor again can it be said that in 
words such as sarva^^a (all-knowing), the formative suffix 
ex p res s es potentiality only, as it admittedly does in other 
words such as p&Aaka (cook); for grammar does not 
teach that all these (krtt) affixes in general express 
potmtiallty or capability only. It rather teaches (cp. 
Finini HI, 2, 54) that a few krft-affixes only have this 
limited meaning ; and in the case of pd^aka and similar 
words we must assume capability to be denoted, because 
there is no other explanation (q>en to us. — If, moreover, 
the Lord were held to be only a part of the Sat it would 
follow that the Sat, as the whde, would be superior to the 
Lord just as the ocean is superior to a wave, and this 
would be in conflict with ever so many scriptural texts 
which make statements about the Lord, cp. e. g. ‘ Him the 
h^cat great lord of lords ’ ; ' There is none seen like to 
him or superior ’ ( 5 vet. Up. VI, 7, 8). If, moreover, mere 
Bdog is held to be the Seif of all and the general whole, 
and the Lord only a particular part of it, this wonht imply 
the stultification of all those texts whi^ declare the Lord 
to be the general Self and the whole of which all bdngs 
are parts ; for jars and platters certainly cannot be hdd 
to be parts oi, and to have their being in, pitdicrs (which 
A^mselves are only special things made of clay). Against 
this you perhaps will plead that as Beii% in genoal is fully 
I»esent i» all its parts, and. hencxi also in that part which 
u the Lord, all other things may be viewed ite having 4hdr 
Self in, and being parts of, him. — Fut from your prindfdes 
we might with equal i%ht draw the infenauto that as Being 
in general is fujy present in the jar, the Lord is a part 
of the jar and his Self in that I From enoneudimis' 
sndi as ‘the jar is,’ ‘ the cloth is,' it apfMSus that Being 
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is an Attribute of things, uid amot therefore be a substance 
and a cause. By the ‘being’ of a thing we undersUnd 
the attribute of its being suitable for some definite fnactical 
effect ; whf]e its ‘ non-being * means its suitability fcnr a» 
^ect of an opponte nature.— Should it on die other hand 
be held that substimces only have being, the (unaco^table) 
consequence would be that actions, and so on, ate non- 
existent And if (to avoid this consequence) it were said 
that the being of actions, and so on, depends on tbetr 
connexion with substances, it would be difficult to show 
(what yet should be shown) that ‘being’ is everyidiere of 
one and the sime nature. Moreover, if everything woe 
non-diflerent in so far as ‘being,* there would be a universal 
consciousness of the nature of evorything, and from this 
there would follow a general confusion of all good and evil 
(L e. every one would have conscious experience of every- 
thing) This point we have explained before. For all 
these reasons non-difference can only have the meanii^ set 
forth by us. — Here the following doubt may arise. In the 
case childhood, youth, and so on, we observe that 
different ideas and different terms are applied to different 
states of one and the same being; in the case of clay, 
wood, gold, &c, on the other hand, we observe that different 
ideas and terms are applied to different thir^ On what 
ground then do you determine that in the case of causes 
and effects, such as e. g. clay and jars, it is mtre difference 
of state on which the difference ideas and terms is baaed ? — 
To this'question the next Sfitra gives a reply. 

16. Apd because (die cause) is perceived in the 
existence of die effect 

This means — because gold which is the cause is perodved 
in the existence of its effects, such as earrings and the Kke ; 
Le. on account of the recognition of gold which expresses 
itself in the judgmimt ‘ this earring is gold.’ We do not on 
the other himd perceive the presence of clay, and so on, in 
gold, and so on. The case of the cause a^ the i^ect is 
thus aaalagous to that of the child and the youth : the word 
‘dfect’ denotes nothing else but the cauisal substance vdiici* 
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Im pBMsed over into a differmt conditioa. He also who 
holds the effect to be a new thing acknowledges that the 
is connected with a different state, and as this dif- 
feleat state suffices to account for the difference of ideas 
and words, we are not entitled to assume a new substance 
which is not perceived. Nor must it be said that the 
recc^nition of the gold in the earring is due to generic 
nature (the two things being different, but having the same 
generic nature) ; for we perceive no new substance which 
could be the abode of the generic character. What we 
actually perceive is one and the same substance possessing 
the generic characteristics of gold, first in the causal state 
and then in the effected state. Nor again can it be said 
that even on the supposition of difference of substance, 
recognition of the cause in the effect results from the con- 
tinuity of the so-called intimate cause (samav^yi-kArawa). 
For where there is difference of substances we do not 
observe that mere continuity of the abode gives rise to the 
recognition (of one substance) in the other substance 
residing in that abode. — But in the case of certain effects, as 
e.g. scorpions and other vermin which ixiginate from dung, 
that recognition of the causal substance, i.e. dung (to which 
you refer as proving the identity of cause and effect), is not 
observed to take place 1 — You misstate the case, we reply; 
here also we do recognise in the effect that substance which 
is the primal cause, viz. earth. — But in smoke, which is the 
effect of fire, we do not recognise firel — True! but this 
{Joes not disprove our case. Fire is only the operative caase 
of smoke ; for smoke originates from damp fuel joined 
with fire. That smoke is the eff&t of damp fuel is proved 
^thereby, as well as that both have smell (which .shows 
them to be alike of the substance of earth). — As thus the 
identity of the substance is perceived in the effect also, we 
are entitled to conclude that the difference of ideas and 
tenfts rests on difference of state only. The effect, there- 
fore, is non-different from the cause.— -This is so for the 
following reason also. 

17, And on account of the existence of tihat which 
is posterior. 
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On account of the existoice o€ the posterior, i.e. the 
effect existing in the cause — for this reason also the 
effect is non-different from the cause. Fm in ordinary 
language as ^ell as in the Veda the effjct is spoken of in 
terms of the cause ; as when we $&y, * all these things — 
Jars, platters, &c, — ^were clay only this morning ’ ; or when 
the Veda says, * Bei% only was this m the beginning.’ 

18. If it be said ‘ not, on a«:ount of the designa- 
tion of the (effect as the) non-existent; we reply, 
not so, on account (of such designation being due 
to) another attribute, (as appears) from the comple- 
mentary passage, from Reasoning, and from another 
Vedic text 

The assertion that ordinary speech as well as the Veda 
acknowledges the existence of the effect in the cause cannot 
be upheld ' on account of the designation of (the effect as) 
the non-existent’ For the Veda says, ‘ Non-being only 
was this in the beginning ’ {KA. Up. Ill, 19, 1) ; ‘ Non-being 
indeed was this in the beginning ’(Taitt Up. II, 6 , i); ‘ In 
the beginning truly this was not anjdhing whate\er.’ And 
in ordinary language we say ‘ In the morning all this — jars, 
platters, and so on, — was not.' — This objection the SOtra pro- 
ceeds to refute. ‘ Not so, on account of such designation being 
due to another attribute.’ The designation of the effected 
substance as the non-existent is due to the effect having at 
an earlii^r time a different quality, i. e. a different consti- 
tution ; not to its being, as you think, absolutely non- 
existing. The quality different from the quality of exist- 
ence is non-existence ; that is to say, of the world designated 
as t/tis, the quality of existence is constituted by name 
and form, while the quality of non-existence consists in the 
subtle state opposed to name and form. — But how is this 
known From the complementary passage, from Reason- 
ing, and from another text’ The complementary passage 
is the one following on the last text quoted above, viz. 
‘that Non-existent formed the resolve “may I be.”’ The 
resolve referred to in this complementary text serving as 
[48] Hh 
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M iaferentiil sign to determine that the Non«existence 
spoken of is othw than absolute Non-existence, we, on the 
ba^ of the observation that all the three texts quoted 
treat of the ^me matter, conclude that in the other two 
texts also the Non-existent has to be understood in the 
same sense. * From Reapning.' Reasoning shows Beii^ 
apd Non-being to be attrmutes of things. The possesion, 
on the part of clay, of a certain shape, a broad base, 
a belly-shaped body, ind so on, is the cause of our thinking 
and saying 'the jar exists,’ while the connexion, on the 
part of the clay, with a condition opposed to that of a jar 
is the cause of our thinking and saying ‘ the jar does not 
exist.’ A condition of tW latter kind is e. g. the clay’s 
existing in the form of two separate halves of a jar, and it 
is just this and similar conditions of the clay which account 
for our saying that the jar does not exist. We do not 
perceive any non-existence of the jar different from the 
kind of non-existence described ; and as the latter suf- 
ficiently accounts for all current ideas and expressions as to 
non-existence, there is no occasion to assume an additional 
kind of non-existence. — And also ‘ from another text.’ 
The text meant is that often quoted, ‘ Bfcing only was 
this in the beginning.’ For there the view of the absolute 
non-being of the effect is objected to, ' But how could it be 
thus?’ &c., and then the decision is given that from the 
beginning the world was ‘being.’ This matter is clearly 
set forth in the text ‘This was then undistinguished; it 
became distinguished by name and form ’ (Bri. Up. 1 , 4, 7). 

The next two Sfltras confirm the doctrine pf the non- 
difference ofthe effect from the cau.se by two illustrative 
instances. 

19. And like a piece of cloth. 

As threads when joined in a peculiar cross-arrangement 
are called a piece of cloth, ^us acquiring a new name, 
a new form, and new functions, so it is with Brahman 
also. 

ao. And as the different vital aira. 

As the one air, accordii^ as it undergoes in the body. 
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diflerent tnodificatikMis, acquires a slew name, new cliarac*> 
teristics, and new functions, bdng then called prftaa, 
apdna, and so on ; thus the one Brahraan becomes the ^ 
world, with its manifcdd moving ai^ non>moving beings. — 
The non-difference of the world from Bnditnan. the highest 
cause, is thus fully established. 

Here terminates the ‘&rambha«a’ adhikaraaa. 

21. From the designation of the ‘other’ (as non- 
different from Brahman) there result (Brahman s) not 
creating what is beneficial, and other imperfections. 

‘ Thou art that ’ ; ‘ this Self is Brahman ’ — these and 
idmilar texts which declare the non-difference of the world 
from Brahman, teach, as has been said before, at the same 
time the non-difference from Brahman of the individual 
soul also. But an objection here presents itself. If these 
texts really imply that the ‘other one,' i.e. the soul, is 
Brahman, there will follow certain imperfections on Brah- 
man's part, viz. that Brahman, endowed as it is with 
omniscience, the power of realising its purposes, and so on, 
does not create a world of a nature beneficial to itself, but 
rather creates a world non-beneficial to itself ; and the like. 
This world no doubt is a storehouse of numberless pains, 
either originating in living beings themselves or due to the 
action of other natural beings, or caused by supernatural 
agencies. No rational independent person endeavours to 
produce what is clearly non-benehcial to himself. And 
as you hold the view of the non-difference of the world 
from Brahman, you yourself set aside all those texts which 
declare ‘Brahman to be different from the soul ; f<» were 
there such difference, the doctrine of general non-difference 
could not be established. Should it be maintained that 
tibe texts declaring difference refer to difference due to 
limiting adjuncts, while the texts declaring non-difference 
mean essential non-difference, we must ask the followh^ 
question— does the non-conditioned Brahman know, or does 
it not know, the soul which is essentially non-d^erent frmn 
it? If it does not know it, Brahman’s omnisctence has to 
be abandkmed. If; on the other band, it knows it, dien 

H h 2 
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k coaschus of the pains of the souJ— which u 
ttoa-d^eimt from Brahman — as its own pains ; and from 
this there necessarily follows an imperfection, viz. that Brah- 
man does, not create what is beneficial and does create what 
is non*beneficial to itself. If, again, it be said that the 
difference of the soul and Brahman is due to Nescience on 
the part of both, and that the texts declaring difference 
refer to difference of this kind, the assumption of Nescience 
beibnging to the soul leads us to the very alternatives just, 
stated and to their respective results. Should the a£^&na, * 
on the other hand, belong to Brahman, we point out that 
Brahman, whose essential nature is self-illuminedness, can- 
not possibly be conscious of a^n^a and the creation of 
the world effected by it. And if it be said that the light 
of Brahman is obscured by we point to all the 

difficulties, previously set forth, which follow from this 
hypothesis — to obscure light means to make it cease, and 
to make cease the light of Brahman, of whom light is the 
essential nature, means no less than to destroy Brahman 
itself. The view of Brahman being the cause of the world 
thus shows itself to be untenable. — This prim 4 facie view 
the next Sfitra refutes. 

2 a. But (Brahman is) addidonal, on account of 
the declaration of difference. 

The word ‘ but ’ sets aside Ae {w{m 4 facie view. To the 
individual soul capable of connexion with the various kinds 
of pain there is additional, i.e. from it there is different, 
Brahman. — On what ground? — ‘Owing to the declaration 
of difference.’ For Brahman is spoken of as different from 
the soul in the following texts : — ‘ He who dwells in the 
Self and within the Self, whom the Self does not know, of 
whom the Self is the body, who rules the Self within, he is 
thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal’ (Bn. Up. Ill, 
7, 22); ‘Knowing as separate the Self and the Mover, 
blessed by him he gains Immortality ’ (^vct. Up. 1, 6); ‘ He 
is the cause, the Lord of the lords of the oigans’ (i.e. the 
individual souls) (Svet. Up. VI, 9); ‘One of them eaU 
Ae sweet fruit; wiAout eating the other looks on’ (.Svet. Up. 
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CV, 6) ; ‘ There are two, the one kiiowing, the other not 
knowing, both unborn, the one a ruler, the* other not a 
ruler' ( 5 vet. Up. I, 9); ‘Embraced by the pr^a Self* 
(Br*. Up. W, 3, ai) ; * Mounted by the pr%-^a Self’ (Bf». 
Up. IV, 3, 35) ; ‘ From that the ruler of mAyi sends forth 
all this, in that the other is bound up through tatyi 
(Svet. Up. IV, 9) ; ‘ the Master of the PradhAna and the 
souls, the lord of the guwas ’ (Svet. Up. VI, 1 6) ; ‘ the Vernal 
among eternals, the intelligent among the intelligent, who, 
one, fu(iils the desires of many’ (Svet. Up. VI, 13) who 
moves within the Unevolved, of whom the Unevolved is the 
body, whom the Unevolved does not know ; who moves 
within the Imperishable, of whom the Imperishable is the 
body, whom the Imperishable does not know ; who moves 
within Death, of whom Death is the body, whom Death 
does not know ; he is the inner Seif of all beings, free from 
evil, the divine one, the one God, NAiiyaffa * ; and other 
similar texts. 

23. And as in the analogous case of stones and 
the like, there is impossibility of that. 

In the same way as it is impossible that the different 
non-sentient things such as stones, iron, wood, herbs, &c., 
which are of an extremely low constitution and subject to 
constant change, should be one in nature with Brahman, 
which is faultless, changeless, fundamentally antagonistic to 
all thaf is evil, &c. &c. ; so it is also impossible that the 
individual soul, which is liable to endless suffering, and 
a mere wretched glowworm as it were, should be one with 
Brahman* who, as we know from the texts, comprises within 
himself the treasure of all auspicious qualities, &c. &c. 
TThose texts, which exhibit Brahman and the soul in co- 
ordination, must be understood as conveying the doctrine, 
founded on passages such as ‘of whom the Self is the body,’ 
that as the ^va constitutes Brahman’s body and Brahman 
abides within th^^va as its Self, Brahman has the^iva for 
its mode ; and with this doctrine the co-ordination referred 
to is not only not in conflict biit even confirms it— as we 
have shown repeatedly, e.g. under Sfi. 1 , 4» Brahmin 



In all Ita atatea iiaa the aoula and inattM' ior its body; witen 
ttte aonls and matter are in thdr subtle state Brahman is in 
its causal condition ; vdien, on the other hand, Brahman 
has for its body souls and matter in their gross state, it is 
* effected' and then called world- In this way the co-ordina« 
tiott above rdmed to fully explains itself. The world is 
non-different from Brahman in so far as it is its eflTect. 
The«« is no confusion ofthe different characteristic qualities ; 
fof liabflity to change belongs to non<sentient matter,, 
liability to pain to sentient souls, and the possession of alT 
excellent qualities to Brahman : hence the doctrine is not 
in cmiflict with any scriptuihl text. That even in the state 
of mm-separation — described in texts such as, ‘ Being only 
this was in the beginning ’—^be souls joined to non-sentient 
matter persist in a subtle condition and thus constitute 
Brahman’s body must necessarily be admitted ; for that the 
souls at that time also persist in a subtle form is shown 
under SOtras II, i, 34 ; 35. Non-division, at that time, is 
possible in so far as there is no distinction of names and 
forms. It follows from all this that Brahman’s causality is 
not contrary to reason. 

Those, on the other hand, who explain the difference, 
referred to in Shtra 32 , as the difference between the ^va 
in its state of bondage and the ^!va in so far as free from 
avidyi, i.e. the unconditioned Brahman, implicate them- 
selves in contradictions. For the ^va, in so far as free 
from avidyi, is neither all-knowing, nor the Lord of all, nor 
the cause of all, nor the Self of all, nor the ruler of all — it 
in fact possesses none of those characteristics on which the 
scriptural texts found the difference of the released soul; 
for according to the view in question all those attributes 
yre the mere figment of Nescience. Nor s^ain can the 
Sfitra under discussion be said to refer to the distinction, 
from the individual soul, of a Lord fictitiously created by 
avidyd — a distincfa'on analogous to that which a man in the 
state of avidyd makes between the rfiell and the silver j for 
it is the tawk of the Veddnta to convey a Iraowledge of that 
brue Brahman which is introduced as the object of enquiry 
in the first Sfltra (‘ Now then the enquiry into Brahman *\ 
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and which is the cause of the oi^iiutton «id so 00 of the 
world, and what they at this p<dnt are engaged in is to 
refute the objections raised against the doctrine of that 
Brahman on ^e basis of Smrtti and Reasoning. — ^The two 
S&tras II, ii 8 ; 9 really form a complementmy statement 
to what is proved In die present adhikaratra ; (or their 
purport is to show also that things of different nature can 
stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
And the SOtra II, i, 7 has reference to ahat is contsuned 
in the previous adhikaraira. 

Here terminates the adhikarasa of * designation of the 
other.’ 

24. Should it be said that (it is) not, on account 
of the observation of employment ; we say, not so ; 
for as in the case of rndk. 

We have so far determined that it is in no way unreason- 
able to hold that the highest Brahman, which is all-knowing, 
capable of realising its purposes, &c., has all beings, sentient 
and non-sentient, for i^ body, and hence constitutes the 
Self of all and differs in nature from everything else. We 
now proceed to show that it is not unreasonable to hold 
that, possessing all those attributes, it is able to effect by 
its mere will and wish the creation of this entire manifold 
Universe. — But, it may here be said, it is certainly a matter 
of observation that agents of limited power are obliged to 
employ a number of instrumental agencies in order to effect 
their purposes ; but how should it follow therefrom that the 
view of the all-powerful Brahman producing the world 
without such instrumental agencies is in any way irrational ? 
- -As, wt reply, it is observed in ordinary life that even 
such agents as possess the capability of producing certain 
effects stand in need of certain instruments, some slow- 
witted person may possibly imagine that Brahman, being 
destitute of all such instruments, is incapable of creating 
the world. It is this doubt which we have to dispel It is 
seen that potters, weavers, f c., who produce jars, doth, and 
the like, are incapable of actually producing unless th<g^ 
make use of certain implements, although they may fully 
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posa^ apecially required skill Men destitute of such 
sldll are hot capable of production, even with the help of 
implements ; those having the capacity produce by means 
of the instalments only. This leads to the conclusion that 
Brahman also, although possessing all imaginable powers, 
is not capable of creating the world without employing the 
required instrumental agencies. But before creation there 
existed nothing that could have assisted him, as we know, 
from texts such as ‘ Being only this was in the b^inning’ ;* 
‘tiiere was N&r&yana alone.’ Brahman’s creative ^ency 
thus cannot be rendered plausible; and hence the prim& 
facie view set forth in the earlier part of the Sdtra, ‘ Should 
it be said that (it is) not ; on accotmt of the observation of 
employment (of instruments).’ 

This view is set aside by the latter part of the Sotra, 
‘not so; for as in the case of milk.’ It is by no means 
a feet that every agent capable of producing a certain effect 
stands in need of instruments. Milk, e.g. and water, which 
have the power of producing certain effects, viz. sour mUk 
and ice respectively, produce these effects unaided. Analo- 
gously Brahman also, which possesses the capacity of 
producing everything, may actually do so wijLhout using 
instrumental aids. The ‘for’ in the SQtra is meant to 
point out the fact that the proving instances are generally 
known, and thbs to indicate the silliness of the objection. 
Whey and similar ingredients are indeed sometimes mixed 
with milk, but not to the end of making the milk turn sour, 
but merely in order to accelerate the process and give to 
the sour milk a certain flavour. 

% 

25. And as in the case of the gods and so on, in 
(their) world. 

As the gods and similar exalted beings create, each in 
his own world, whatever they require by their mere volition, 
so the Supreme Person creates by his mere volition the 
entire world. That the gods about whose powers we know 
from the Veda only (not through perception) are here quoted 
as supplying a proving instance, is done in order to facilitate 
the comprehension of the creative power of Brahman, which 
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b also known through the Veda. — Here terminates the 
adhikara«a of 'the observation of employment' 

26. Or the consequence of the entire (Branman 
entering into the effect), and stultification of (Brah- 
man’s) being devoid of parts. 

‘Bdng only was this in the beginning’; ‘This indeed 
was in the b^inning not anything’ ; ‘The Self alone indeed 
was this in the beginning ’ — these and other texts state 
that in the beginning Brahman was one only, i. e. without 
parts — that means : Brahman, in its causal state, was with- 
out parts because then all distinction of matter and souls 
had disappeared. This one, non-divided, Brahman there- 
upon having formed the resolution of being many divided 
itself into the aggregate of material things— ether, air, and 
so on — and the aggregate of souls from Brahm^ down to 
blades of grass. This being so, it must be held that the 
entire highest Brahman entered into the effected state ; 
that its intelligent part divided itself into the individual 
souls, and its non-intelhgent part into ether, air, and so on. 
This however stultifies all those often-quoted texts which 
declare Brahman in its causal state to be devoid of parts. 
For although the cause is constituted by Brahman in so far 
as having for its body matter and souls in their subtle 
state, and the effect by Brahman inve,sted with matter and 
souls in their gross state ; the difficulty stated above 
cannot Jbe avoided, since also that element in Brahman 
which is embodied is held to enter into the effdet. If, on 
the other hand, Brahman is without parts, it cannot become 
many, ancf it ia not possible that there should persist a part 
not entering into the effected state. On the ground of 
these unacceptable results we conclude that Brahman 
cannot be the cause. — ^This objection the next SOtra 
disposes of. 

27. But on account of Scripture; (Brahman’s 
possession of various powere) being founded upon 
the word. 

The * but * sets aside the difficulty raised. There is no 
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iimppr(4>riateness ; ‘on account of Scripture.’ Scripture 
dedares on the one hand tibat Brahman is not made 
up of parts, and on the other that from it a multifoim 
creation proceeds. And in matters vouched for by Scrip- 
ture we must conform our ideas to what Scripture 
actually says. — But then Scripture might be capable of 
conveying to us ideas of things altogether self-contra- 
dictory; like as if somebody were to tell us ‘Water 
with fire ’I— The Sfitra therefore adds ‘on account of its, 
being founded on the word.’ As the possession, on Brah-*^ 
man’s part, of various powers (enabling it to emit the 
world) rests exclusively on the authority of the word of 
the Veda and thus differs altogether from other matten 
(which fall within the spherb of the other means of know- 
ledge also), the admission of such powers is not contrary 
to reason. Brahman cannot be either proved or disproved 
by means of generalisations from experience. 

28. And thus in the Self ; for (there are) manifold 
(powers). 

If attributes belonging to one thing were on that account 
to be ascribed to other things also, it would follow that 
attributes observed in non-sentient things, such as jars and 
the like, belong also to the intelligent eternal Self, which is 
of an altogether different kind. But that such attributes 
do not extend to the Self is due to the variety of the 
essential nature of things. This the Sfltra express«i in 
‘for (there are) manifold (powers).’ We perceive that fire, 
water, and so on, which are of different kind, possess 
different powers, viz. heat, and so on : there is therefore 
nothing unreasonable in the view that the highest* Brahman 
which differs in kind from all things observed in ordinary 
life should possess innumerous powers not perceived in 
ordinary things. Thus ParfLrara also — in reply to a ques- 
tion founded on ordinary observation — viz. ‘ How can 
creative energy be attributed to Brahman, devoid of 
qualities, pure, &c. ?' — declares * Numberless powers, lying 
bQTond the sphere of all ordinary thought, beloi^ to 
Brahman, and qualify It for creation, and so on ; just as 
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heat bdongs to fire.' Similaiiy, Scripture says, ‘what 
was that wood, what was that tree from which they built 
heaven and earth?' 8ec. {Ri. Sa«»h. X, 8i); and ‘Brah- 
man was that wood, Brahman was that tree,’ and so on. — 
Objections founded on ordinary generalisations have no 
force agmnst Brahman which differs in nature from all 
other things. 

29. And oil account of the defects of his view 
also. 

On his view, i. e. on the view of him who holds tne 
theory of the Pradh&na or something similar, the imper- 
fections observed in ordinary things would attach them- 
selves to the Pradhclna also, since it does not differ in 
nature from those things. The legitimate conclusion there- 
fore is that Brahman only which differs in nature from all 
other things can be held to be the general cause. 

The PradhAna, moreover, is without parts ; how then is 
it possible that it should give rise to a manifold world, 
comprising the ‘ great principle,’ and so on ? — But there are 
parts of the PradhAna, viz. Goodness, Passion, and Dark- 
ness! — This we reply necessitates the following distinc- 
tion. Does ^the aggr^ate of Goodness, Passion, and 
Darkness constitute the PradhAna ? or is the PradhAna the 
effect of those three ? The latter alternative is in conflict 
with your own doctrine according to which the PradhAna 
is cause only. It moreover contradicts the number of 
tattvas j:viz. 24) admitted by you ; and as those three 
gu»as also have no parts one does not see how they can 
produce an effect. On the former alternative, the guwaa 
not being composed of parts must be held to aggregate or 
join themselves without any reference to difference of 
space, and from such conjunction the production of gross 
effects cannot result. — The same objection applies to the 
doctrine of atoms being the general cause. For atoms, 
being without parts and spatial distinction of parts, can 
join otily without any reference to such spatial distinc- 
tion, and hence do not possess the power of oi%inating 
effects. 
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30. And (the divinity is) endowed with all oowets, 
because that is seen. 

The highest divinity which is different in nature from all 
other things is endowed with all powers ; Tor scriptural 
texts show it to be such, * His high power is revealed as 
manifold, as essential, and so his knov\ ledge, force, and 
action (Svet Up. VI, 8), In the same way another text 
first declares the highest divinity to differ in nature froin 
everything else, * Free from sin, from old age, from death 
and grief, from hunger and thirst,' and then goes on to 
represent it as endowed with all powers, ‘ realising all its 
wishes, realising all its intentions,’ &c. (AT//. Up. VIII, i, 5). 
Compare also ‘ He, consisting of mind, having prA/m for 
his body, whose form is light, who realises his wishes,’ &c. 
(A '4 Up. Ill, 14, 2). 

31. Not, on account of the absence of organs; 
this has been explained (before). 

Although the one Brahman is different from all other 
beings and endowed with all powers, we yet infer from the 
text * Of him there is known no effect and no instrument,’ * 
that as it is destitute of instruments it cannot produce any 
effect — To this objection an answer has already been 
given in II, i, 27 ; 28, ‘on account of its being founded on 
the word,* and ‘for there aie manifold (powers)/ That 
for which the sacred word is the only means of knowledge, 
and which is different from all other things, is capable of 
producing those effects also of the instrumental means of 
which it is destitute. It is in this spirit that Scripture 
says ‘ He sees without eyes, he hears without cars, without 
hands and feet he hastens and grasps ’ (5vet Up. Ill, 1 9}.—" 
Here terminates the adhikarawa of ‘ the consequence of the 
entire (Brahman).’ 

32. (Brahman is) not (the cause ) ; on account of 
(the world) having the nature of what depends on a 
motive. 

Although the Lord, who before creation is alone, is 
endowed with all kinds of powers since he differs in nature 
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from all other beings, and hence is by himself capable of 
creating the world ; we all the same cannot ascribe to him 
actual causality with r<^ard to the world ; for this manifold 
world displays the nature of a thing depending on a motive, 
and the Lord -has no motive to urge him to creation. In 
the case of all those who enter on some activity after 
having formed an idea of the effect to be accomplished, 
there exists a motive in the form of something oeneficial 
either to themselves or to others. Now Brahman, to whose 
essential nature it belongs that all his wishes are eternally 
fulfilled, does not attain through the creation of the world 
any object not attained before. Nor again is the second 
alternative possible. For a being, all whose wishes are 
fulfilled, could concern itself about others only with a view 
to benefitting them. No merciful divinity would create 
a world so full, as ours is, of evils of all kind — birth, old 
age, death, hell, and so on ; — if it created at all, pity would 
move it to create a world altogether happy. Brahman thus 
having no possible motive cannot be the cause of the world. 
— This primSi facie view is disposed of in the next Sutra. 

. 33. But (it is) mere sport, as in ordinary life. 

The motive, which prompts Brahman — all whose wishes 
are fulfilled and who is perfect in himself — to the creation 
of a world comprising all kinds of sentient and non- 
sentient beings dependent on his volition, is nothing else 
but sport, play. We see in ordinary life how some great 
king, ruling this earth with its seven dvipas, and possessing 
perfect strength, valour, and so on, has a game at balls, or 
the like, from no other motive than to amuse himself ; 
hence therC is no objection to the view that sport only is 
the motive prompting Brahman to the creation, sustenta- 
tion, and destruction of this world which is easily fashioned 
by his mere will. 

34. Not inequality and cruelty, on account of 
there being regard ; for so (Scripture) declares. 

It must indeed be admitted that the Lord, who differs in 
nature from all other beings, intelligent and nondntclligent, 
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and hence possesses powers nnfathomable by thought^ is 
capable of creating this manifold world, although before 
creation he is one only and without parts. But the assump* 
tion of his having actually created the world -would lay him 
open to the charge of partiality, in so far as the world 
contains beings of high, middle, and low station — gods, 
men, animals, immovable beings; and to that of cruelty, 
in so far as he would be instrumental in makit^ his 
creatures experience pain of the most dreadful kind. — T!»e 
reply to this is ‘not so, on account of there being regard'; 
i. e. ‘ on account of the inequality of creation depending on 
the deeds of the intelligent beings, gods, and so on, about 
to be created.’ 5 ruti and Sm/-fti alike declare that the 
connexion of the individual souls with bodies of different 
kinds — divine, human, animal, and so on — depends on the 
karman of those souls ; compare ‘ He who performs good 
works becomes good, he who performs bad works becomes 
bad. He becomes pure by pure deeds, bad by bad deeds ' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 4, 5). In the same way the reverend ParArara 
declares that what causes the difference in nature and status 
between gods, men, and so on, is the power of the former 
deeds of the souls about to enter into a new creation — 

* He (the Lord) is the operative cause only in the creation 
of new beings ; the material cause is constituted by the 
potentialities of the beings to be created. The being to 
be embodied requires nothing but an operative cause ; it is 
its own potentiality which leads its being into that con- 
dition of being (which it is to occupy in the new creation).’ 
Potentiality here means karman. 

35. If it be said ‘ not so, on account of non-distinc- 
tion of deeds ’ ; we say, ‘ not so, on account of begin- 
ninglessness ’ ; this is reasonable, and it is also 
observed. 

But before creation the individual souls do not exist ; 
since Scripture teaches non-distinction * Being only this was 
in the b^inning.’ And as then the souls do not exilt, no 
karman can exist, and it cannot therefore be said that the 
inequality of creation d^nds on karman. — Of this obiec— 
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tion the Sfitra disposes by saying 'on account of b(^inning- 
lessness,' L e. although the individual souls and their deeds 
form an eternal stream, without a beginning, yet non- 
distinction df them ‘ is reasonable ’ (i. e. may reasonably be 
asserted) in so far as, previous to creation, the substance 
of the souls abides in a very subtle condition, destitute of 
names and forms, and thus incapable of being designated 
as something apart from Brahman, although in reality then 
also they constitute Brahman’s body only. If it were not 
admitted (that the distinctions in the new creation are 
due to karman), it would moreover follow that .souls are 
requited for what they have not done, and not requited 
for what they have done. The fact of the souls being 
without a beginning is observed, viz., to be stated in 
Scripture, ‘ The intelligent one is not born and dies not ’ 
(Ka. Up. I, 2, 18) ; so also the fact of the flow of creation 
going on from all eternit> , ‘ As the creator formed sun and 
moon formerly.’ Moreover, the text, ‘ Now all this was 
then undeveloped. It became developed by form and 
name ’ (Brt. Up. I, 4, 7), states merely that the names and 
forms of the souls were develojjed, and this shows that the 
souls thcmscives existed from the beginning. Smrj'ti also 
says, ‘ Dost thou know both Prakrfti and the soul to be 
without beginning?’ (Bha. Gi. XIII, 19.) — As Brahman thus 
differs in nature from everything else, possesses all powers, 
has no other motive than sport, and arranges the diversity of 
the creation in accordance with the different karman of the 
individual souls, Brahman alone can be the universal cause. 

36. And because all the attributes are proved (to 
be present in Brahman). 

As all those attributes required to constitute causality 
which have been or will be shown to be absent in the 
PradhAha, the atoms, and so on, can be shown to be pre- 
sent in Brahman, it remains a settled conclusion that 
Brahman only is the cause of the world. Here terminates 
the adhikaraiia of ' tha^^ which has the nature of depending 
on a motive^' 
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SECOND PADA. 

I, Not that which is inferred, on account of the 
impossibility of construction, and on account of 
activity. 

The Siitras have so far set forth the doctrine that the 
highest Brahman is the cause of the origination and so on 
of the world, and have refuted the objections raised by 
others. They now, in order to safeguard their own position, 
proceed to demolish the positions held by diose very 
adversaries. For otherwise it might happen that some 
slow-witted persons, unaware of those other views resting 
on mere fallacious arguments, would imagine them possibly 
to be authoritative, and hence might be somewhat shaken 
in their belief in the Vedic doctrine. Another p^da there- 
fore is begun to the express end of refuting the theories of 
others. The beginning is made with the theoVy of Kapila, 
because that theory has several features, such as the viw 
of the existence of the effect in the cause, which arc 
approved of by the followers of the Veda, and hence is 
more likely, than others, to give rise to the erroneous 
view of its being the true doctrine. The Stitras I, I, 5 
and ff. have proved only that the Vedic texts do not set 
forth the Sdhkhya view, while the task of the present 
pida is to demolish that view itself: the Sfltras cannot 
therefore be charged with needless reiteration. 

The outline of the S^hkhya doctrine is as follows. 

* lliere is the fundamental Prakr/ti, which is not an effect ; 
there are the seven effects of Prakriti, viz. the Mahat and 
so on, and the sixteen effects of those effects ; and there is 
the soul, which is neither Prakr/ti nor effect ' — such is the 
comprehensive statement of the principles. The aitity 
called ‘fundamental Prakr/ti* is constituted by the three 
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substances called Sattva, R^gas, and Tamas, (when) in a 
state of complete equipoise, none of the three being either 
in defect or in excess ; the essential nature of those three 
consists respectively in pleasure, pain, and dullness; they 
have for their respective effects lightness and illumination, 
excitement and mobility, heaviness and obstruction ; they 
are absolutely non-perceiVable by means of the senses, and 
to be defined and distinguished through their effects only. 
Prakrfti, consisting in the equipoise of Sattva* Ra^s, and 
Tamas, is one, itself non-sentient but subserving the enjoy- 
ment and final release of the many sentient beings, eternal, 
all-pervading, ever active, not the effect of anything, but 
the one general cause. There are seven Principles which 
are the effects' of Prakrfti and the causal substances of 
everything else ; these seven are the Mahat, the ahankira, 
the subtle matter (tanm^tra) of sound, the subtle matter of 
touch, the subtle matter of colour, the subtle matter of 
taste, and the subtle matter of smelh The ahahkara is 
threefoki, being either modified (vaikarika), or active 
(tai^asa), or the originator of the elements (bhQt^di). 

The vaikarika is of sattva-nature and the originator of 
the sense-organs ; the bhiltidi is of tamas-nature, and the 
cause of those subtle matters (tanm^tra) which in their turn 
arc the cause of the gross elements ; the tai^asa is of the 
nature of ra^as, and assists the other two. The five gross 
elements are the ether and so on ; the five intellectual 
senses are hearing and so on ; the five organs of action are 
speech and so on. With the addition of the internal organ 
(manas) these arc the sixteen entities which are mere 
effects. — The soul, not being capable of any change, is not 
either the causal matter or the effect of anything. For 
the same reason it is without attributes, consisting of mere 
intelligence, eternal, non-active, all-pervading, and different 
in each body. Being incapable of change and non-active, 
it can neither be an agent nor an enjoyer ; but although 
this is sd, men in t eir confusion of mind, dud to the close- 
ness to each other of Prakrit! and the soul, erroneously 
attribute to Prakr/ti the intelligence of the soul, and to the 
soul the activity of PrakrAi— just as the redness of the rose 
[48] I i 
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'■•uperiinposes itself on the crystal near it,— and thus con* 
sider the soul to be an * I ’ and an eojoyer. Fruition thus 
results from ignorance, and release from knowledge of thd 
truth. This their theory the SAhkhyas prove by means 
of perception, inference, and authoritative tradition. Now 
with regard to those matters which are proved by percep- 
tion, we VedAntins have no very special reason for dis- 
senting from the S&hkh)ras ; and what they say about tl\eir 
authoritative tradition, claiming to be founded on the 
knowledge of all-knowing persons such as Kaplla, has been 
pretty well disproved by us in the first adhyAya. If, now, 
we further manage to refute the inference which leads them 
to assume the Pradhdna as the cause of the world, we 
shall have disestablished their whole theory. We therefore 
proceed to give this refutation. 

On this point the S&nkhyas reason as follows. It must 
necessarily be admitted that the entire world has one 
cause only ; for if effects were assumed to originate from 
several causes we should never arrive at an ultimate cause. 
Assume that parts such as e. g. threads produce a whole 
(i. e. in the case of threads, a piece of cloth) in the way 
of their being joined together by means of jtheir six rides, 
which are parts of the threads. You must then further 
assume that the threads themselves are in the same way 
produced by their parts, having a similar constitution. 
And these parts again by their parts, until you reach the 
atoms ; these also must be assumed to produce their 
immediate effects by being joined together with their six 
sides, for otherwise solid extension (prathiman) could not 
be brought about. And then the atoms also as being 
wholes, consisting of parts must be viewed as produced 
by their parts, and these again by their parts and so on, 
so that we never arrive at an ultimate cause. In order 
therefore to establish such an ultimate cause we must have 
recourse to the hypothesis of the general cause being con- 
stituted by one substance, which poi»esses the power of 
transforming itself in various different ways, without At the 
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same time forfeiting its own essential nature, and whid? 
forms the general substrate for an infinity of different 
effects, from the Mahat downwards. This one gimeral 
cause is the Pradhftna constituted by the equipoise of the 
three guivas. The reasons for the assumption of this Pra- 
dh&na arc as follows On account of the limitedness 
of particular things ; of connexion (anvaya) ; of activity 
proceeding from special power ; and of the difference and 
non-difference of cause and effect — the Non-evolved (Pra- 
dhSna) is the general cause of this many*natured Univeiac * 
(vawarilpya) (SAfikhya K 4 . I, 15; 16 K — The term‘vai- 
rvarCipya * denotes that which possesses all forms, i. e. the 
entire world with its variously constitutec parts — bodies, 
worlds, and so on. This world, which on account of its 
variegated constitution must be held to be an effect, has for 
its cause the Unevolved (avyakta^Prakriti), which is of 
the same nature as the world. Why so ? Because it is an 
effect ; for we perceive that every effe< t is different from 
its special cause — which has the same nr *^ure as the effect — 
and at the same time is non-different. Such effected things 
as e. g. a jar and a gold ornament are different from their 
causes, i. e. clay and gold, which have the same nature as 
the effects, and at the same time non-different Hence the 
manifold^natured world originates from the Pradhdna which 
has the same nature, and is again merged in it : the world 
thus has the Pradh&na alone for its cause. This Pradh&na 
is constituted by the equipoise of the three guiiras, and thus 
is a cause possessing a nature equal to that of its effect, i. c. 
the world ; for the world is of the nature of pleasure, psun, 
and dullness, which consist of sattva, ra^, and tamas 
respectively. The case is analogous to that of a jar con- 
sisting of clay ; of that also the cause is none other than the 
substance clay. For in every case observation shows that 
only such causal 'substances as are of the same nature as 
the effects possess that power which is called the origination 
of the effect That the general cause can be found only in 
the unevoivcd Pradhina, which consists of the three gums 
in a state of equipoise and is unlimited with regard to space 
as well Urn time, follows from the limitedness of the particular 
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thfngB, viis.. the Mahat, the ahanMra, and so on. These 
latter things are limited like jars and so on, and hence 
incapable of originating the entire world. Hence it follows 
that this world, consisting of the three gu//as, has for its 
only cause the Pradh&na, which is constituted by those 
three guwas in a state of equipoise. 

Against this argumentation the SQtra says. ‘Not, that 
#hich is inferred, on account of the impossibility of con- 
struction, and on account of activity/ — ‘ Inference * means 
‘that which is inferred/ i. e. the Fradlidna, The ?radh4na 
postulated by you is not capable of constructing this mani- 
fold-natured world, because while itself being non-intclli- 
gent it is not guided by an intelligent being understanding 
its nature. Whatever is of this latter kind is incapable 
of producing effects ; as e. g. wood and the like by them- 
selves are not capable of constructing a palace or a carriage. 
As it is matter of observation that non-intcliigcnt wood, 
not guided by an intelligent agent understanding its nature, 
cannot produce effects ; and as it is observed that if guided 
by such an agent matter does enter on action so as to 
produce effects ; the Pradhdna, w hich is not ruled by an 
intelligent agent, cannot be the genera! cause. The ‘ and ’ 
in the Sutra is meant to add as a furthet argument that 
‘ presence ' (anvaya) has no proving force. For whiteness 
present in cows and so on is nut invariably accompanied 
by the quality of being the cause of the class characteristics 
of cows. Nor must it be said that qualities such as white- 
ness, although present in the effect^ may not indeed be 
causes, but that substances such as gold and the like which 
are present in certain effects are invariably accompanied 
by the quality of being causes, and that hence also the 
substances called sattva, ra^s, and tamas, which are found 
present in all effects, are proved to be the causes of all 
those effects. For sattva and so on are attributes of 
substances, but not themselves substances. Sattva and so 
on are the causes of the lightness, light, &c., belonging to 
substances such as earth and the like, and hence distinctive 
attributes of the essentia! nature of those substances^ but 
they are not observed to be present In any effects in 
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a substantial form, as -clay, gold, and other substances are, 
It is for this reason that they are known as * gm^as.’ You 
have further said that the world’s having one cause only 
must be postulated in order that an ultimate cause may be 
reached. But as the sattva, ra^as, and tamas are not one 
but three, you yourself do not assume one cause, and hence 
do not manage to arrive at an ultimate cause. For your 
Pradh;&na consists m the equipoise of the three gu/^as; 
there are thus several causes, and }"ou hav^e no more an 
ultimate cause than others. Nor can you say that this 
end is accomplished through the three gu/ias being un- 
limited, For if the three gunas are all alike unlimited, 
and therefore omnipresent, there is nowhere a plus or minus 
of any of them, and as thus no inequality can result, 
effects cannot originate. In order to explain the origination 
of results it is therefore necessary to assume limitation of 
the gu;/as. 

Nor is our view confirmed by those cases only in which 
it is clearly perceived that matter produces effects only 
when guided by an intelligent principle ; other cases also 
(where the fact is not perceived with equal clearness) are 

in favour of our view. This the next SQtra declares. 

• 

2. If it be said — like milk or water; there also 
(intelligence guides). 

What has been said — 'the S^hkhya rejoins — as to tne 
impossibility of the PradhSna not guided by an intelligent 
principle constructing this variously constituted world, is 
unfounded ; for the PradhSna may be supposed to act in the 
same wa;^ as milk and water do. Milk, when turning into 
sour milk, is capable of going by itself through a series of 
changes ; it does not therefore depend on anything else. 
In the same way we observe that the homogeneous water 
discharged from the clouds spontaneously proceeds to trans- 
form itself into the various saps and juices of different 
plants^ such as palm trees, mango trees, wood-apple trees, 
lime trees, tamarind trees, and so on. In the same way 
the Pradh&na, of whose essential nature it is to change, may, 
without being guided by another agent, abide in the interval 
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betwem two creations in a state of hooK^ieneousness, and 
ihea when the time for creation comes modify itsdf into 
many various eiSects due to the loss of equQilHium on the 
part of the guaas. As has been said ‘(the Pradh&na acts), 
awing to modification, as water apcording to the difference 
of the abodes of the several gunas * (Sihkhya Kd. I, i 6 ). 
In diis way the Unevolved acts independently of anythii^ 
dse. . 

To this reasoning the Sfitra replies ‘ there also.* Also, 
in the instances of milk and water, activity is not possible 
in- the absence of an intelligent principle, for these very 
cases have already been referred to as proving our posi- 
tion. The Shtra II, i, 34 (where the change of milk into 
sour mOk is instanced) meant to prove only that a being 
destitute of other visible instruments of action is able to 
produce its own special effect, but not to disprove the 
view of all agency presupposing an intelligent principle. 
That even in water and so on an intelligent principle is 
ptesent is proved by scriptural texts, 'he who dwel.ls in 
water and so om 

3. And because from the independence (of the 
Pradh&na) there would follow the non-existence of 
what is different (from creation, i. e. of the pralaya 
condition). 

That the Fradh&na which is not guided by an intelllgeat 
principle is not the universal cause is proved also by the fact 
that, if w'e ascribe to it a power for change independent of 
the guidance of a Lord capable of realising all his purposes, 
it would follow that the pralaya state, which i? different 
from the state of creation, would not exist ; while on the 
other hand the guidance of the Pradh&na by a Lord 
explains the alternating states of creation and pralaya as 
the effects of his purposes. * Nor can the S 4 hkhya retort 
that our view gives rise to similar ddhculties in so far, 
namely, as the Lord, all whose wishes are eternally accom- 
plished, who is free from all imperfection, &c. &c., cannot 
be the originator of either creation or pralaya, and as the 
^'‘Creation of an unequal world would lay him open to ti»c 
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duuge of mercilessness. For, as explained before, even 
a bcang perfect and complete may miter on activity for the 
sake of sport ; and as the reason for a particolar creation 
on tlm part of an all-knowit^ Lord may be his recognition 
of Prais'd havii^ reached a certain special state, it is the 
deeds of the individual souls which bring about the in-i 
equalities in the new creation. — But if this is so, all differ- 
ence states is caused exclusively by the good and evil 
deeds of the individual souls ; and what porition remains 
then for a ruling Lord ? PrakMi, impressed by the good 
and evil deeds of the souls, will by herself modify hernelf on 
such lines as correspond to the deserts of the individual 
souls : in the same way as we observe that food and drink, 
if either vitiated by poison or reinforced by medicinal herbs 
and juices, enter into new states which render them the 
causes of either pleasure or pain. Hence all the differences 
between states of creation and pralaya, as also the in- 
equalities among created beings such as gods, men, and so 
on, and finally the souls reaching the condition of Release, 
may be credited to the Pradh&na, possessing as it does the 
capability of modifying itself into all possible forms ! — You 
do not, we reply, appear to know anything about the nature 
of good and ‘evil works ; for this is a matter to be learned 
from the 54 stra. The Sistn is constituted by the aggre- 
gate of words called Veda, which is handed on by an endless 
unbroken succession of pupils learning from qualified 
teachers, and raised above all suspicion of imperfections such 
as spring from mistake and the like. It is the Veda which 
gives information as to good and evil deeds, the essence of 
which copsists in their pleasing or displeasing the Supreme 
Person, and as to their results, viz. pleasure and pain, which 
depend on the grace or wrath of the Lord. In agreement 
herewith the Dramufi^Arya. says, ‘ From the wish of giving 
rise to fruits they seek to please the Self with works ; he 
being pleased is able to bestow fruits, this fe the purport of 
the S&stra.' Thus 5 ruti also says, ‘ Sacrifices and pious 
works which are performed in many forms, all that he b«urs; 
(i. e. he takes to himself) ; he the navel of the Universe ’ 
(Mahin&r. Up. I, 6). And in the same spirit the Lord 
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himself declatef, * From whom there proceed all beiogs, bj 
whom all this is pervaded — worshipping him with tlw 
pfOpUr works man attains to perfection ’ (Bba. Gt. XVllI 
46) ; and ‘ These evil and malign haters, lowest of men, 
I hurl perpetually into transmigrations and into demoniac 
wombs’ (Bha. Gf. XVI, 19). The divine Supreme Person, 
all whose wishes are eternally fulfilled, who is all-knowing 
and the ruler of all, whose every purpose is immediately 
realised, having engaged in sport befitting his might and 
greatness and having settled that work is of a twofold 
nature, such and such works being good and such and such 
being evil, and having bestowed on all individual souls 
bodies and sense-organs capacitating them for entering on 
such work and the power of ruling those bodies and organs ; 
and having himself entered into those souls as their inner 
Self abides within them, controlling them as an animating 
and cheering principle. The souls, on their side, endowed 
with all the powers imparted to them by the Lord and with 
bodies and organs bestowed by him, and forming abodes in 
which he dwells, apply themselves on their own part, and 
in accordance with their own wishes, to works either good 
or evil. The Lord, then, recognising him who performs 
good actions as one who obeys his command.>f, blesses him 
with piety, riches, worldly pleasures, and final release ; while 
him who transgresses his commands he causes to experience 
the opposites of all these. There is thus no room whatever 
for objections founded on deficiency, on the Lord’s part, of 
independence in his dealings with men, and the like. Nor 
can he be, arraigned with being pitiless or merciless. For 
by pity we understand the inability, on somebody ’,s part, to 
bear the pain of others, coupled with a disregard of his own 
advantage. When pity has the effect of bringing about the 
transgression of law on the part of the pitying person, it is 
in no way to his credit ; it rather implies the charge of 
iinmanliness (weakness), and it is creditable to control and 
subdue it. For otherwise it would follow that to subdue 
and chastise one’s enemies is something to be blamed. 
Vfhat the Lord himself aims at is ever to increase happiness 
to the highest degree, and to this end it is instrumental that 
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he should reprove and reject the infinite and intolerable 
mass of sins which accumulates in the course of beginning 
and endless aeons, and thus check the tendency on the part 
of individual beings to transgress his laws. For thus he says : 
* To them ever devoted, worshipping me in love, I give that 
means of wisdom by which they attain to me* In mercy 
only to them, dwelling in their hearts, do I destroy the 
darkness born of ignorance with the brilliant light of know- 
ledge* (Bha. Gl. X, 10, 11)* — It thus remains a settled 
conclusion that the PradhAna, which is not guided by an 
intelligent principle, cannot be the general cause.— Here 
a further objection is raised. Although Prakrfti, as not 
being ruled by an intelligent principle, is not capable of 
that kind of activity which springs from effort, she may yet 
be capable of that kind of activity which consists in mere 
transformation. For we observe parallel cases ; the grass 
and water e, g, which are consumed by a cow change on 
their own account into milk. In the same way, then, Pra- 
kr/ti may on her own account transform herself into the 
world. — To this the next Siitra replics. 

4* Nor like grass and so on ; because (milk) does 
not exist elsewhere. 

This argumentation does not hold good ; for as grass and 
the like do not transform themselves without the guidance 
*of an intelligent principle, your proving instance is not 
established. — But why is it not established? — ‘Because it 
docs no! exist elsewhere/ If grass, water and so on 
changed into milk even when consumed by a bull or when 
not consumed at all, then indeed it might be held that they 
change without the guidance of an intelligent principle. 
But nothing of the kind takes place, and hence we conclude 
that it is the intelligent principle only which turns the grass 
eaten by the cow into milk. — This point has been set 
forth above under SOtra 3 ; the present Sfttra is meant 
to emphasise and particularise it 

5. And if you say — ^as the man and the stone; 
thus also. 
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iAe fcdknring view be uiged. A|ithoa||^ tiw> 
foot coosto of mere intelligence and is inactive, while tht 
Fradbftna is restitute of all power of thought ; yet the non- 
sentient PradbAna may b^in to act owing to the mere 
nearness of the soul. For we observe paraild instances: 
A man blind but capable of motion may act in some way, 
owing to the nearness to him of some lame man edio has 
no power of motion but possesses good eyesight and asmsts 
the Uind man with his intelligence. And through the 
nearness of the magnetic stone iron moves. In the same 
way the creation of the world may result from the con- 
nexion of Prakrfd and the soul. As has been said, ‘ In order 
that the soul may know the f radhAna and become isolated, 
the connexion the two takes place like that of the lame 
md the blind ; and thence creation springs ’ (SAhkhya K4. 
ai). This means — to the end that the soul may experience 
the PradhAna, and for the sake of the soul’s emandpation, 
the PradhAna eaters on action at the b^inntng of creation, 
oadng to the nearness of the soul. 

To this the Sdtr^ replies ‘ thus also.’ This means — the 
inability of the PradhAna to act remains the same, in spite 
of these instances. , The lame man is indeed incapable of 
walking, but he possesses various other powers—hc can see 
the road and give instructions regarding it ; and the blind 
man, being^ an intelligent being, understands those instruc- 
tions and directs his steps accordingly. The mi^net again 
possesses the attribute of monng towards the iron and so 
on. The soul on the other hand, which is absolutdy inactive, 
is incapable of all such changes. As, mm-eover, the mere 
nearness of the soul to the PradhAna is something eternal, 
it would follow that the creation also is eternal If, on the 
other hand, the soul is held to be eternally free, then there 
can be no bondaee and no release. 

6. And on account of the impossibility of the 
relation of principal (and subordinate) matter. 

You SAnkhyas maintain that the origination of the world 
results from a certain relation between principal and sub-* 
ordinate entities which depends on the relative inferiority 
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tmd wiperiority tlie gu»as — aocordii^ to the difference 

of the abodes of the several gtutas ’ (S&dkhya K4. 1, 16 } 

But, as in the pralaya. state the three gu«ras are in a state 
of equipoise, none of them being superior or infericv to the 
others, that relation of superiority and subordination can- 
not then exist, and hence the world cannot originate. 
Should it, on the other band, be maintained that even in 
the pralaya state there is a certain inequality, it would 
follow therefrom that creation is eternal. 

7. And if another inference be made (the result 
remains unchanged), on account of (the Pradhffna) 
being destitute of the power of a knowing subject 

Even if the PradhAna were inferred by some reasoning 
different from the arguments so far refuted by us, our ob- 
jections would remain in force because, anyhow, the Pra- 
dhina is devoid of the power of a cognising subject The 
Pradh&na thus cannot be established by any mode of 
inference. 

8. And even if it be admitted ; on account of the 
absence of a purpose. 

Even if it 4rere admitted that the Pradhina is established 
by Inference, the Sihkhya theory could not be accepted for 
the reason that the Pradh&na is without a purpose. For, 
according to the view expressed in the passage, ‘ In order 
that the soul may know the Pradhina and become isolated ’ 
(Sihkhya Ki. I, ai), the purpose of the Pradhina is fruition 
and final release on the part of the soul but both these are 
impossible. For, as the soul consists of pure intelligence, 
is inactive, changeless, and spotless, and hence eternally 
emancipated, it is capable neither of fruition which consists 
in consciousness of Prakr/ti, nor of Release which consists 
in separation from Prakriti. If, on the other hand, it be 
hdd that the soul constituted as described is, owing to the 
mere peamess of Prakrtti, capable of fruition, i.e. of beii^ 
conscious of pleasure and pain, which are special modifica- 
tions of Prakriti, it follows that, as Prakr/ti is ever near, 
the soul will never accomplish emandpation. 
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9. And {it is) objectionable on account of the 
contradictions. 

The SAnkhya-system, moreover, labours from many in- 
ternal contradictions. — The SAnkhyas hold that while 
Prakr/ti is for the sake of another and the object of know- 
ledge and fruition, the soul is independent, an enjoying and 
knowing agent, and conscious of Prakr/ti ; that the soul 
reaches isolation through the instrumentality of Prakriti* 
only, and that as its nature is pure, permanent, unchanging 
consciousness, absence of all activity and isolation belong 
to that nature ; that for this reason the accomplishing of 
the means of bondage and release and of release belong 
to Prakr/ti only ; and that, owing to Prakr/ti’s proximity 
to the unchanging non-active soul, Prakr/ti, by a process of 
mutual superimposition (adhyasa), works towards the crea- 
tion of a world and subserves the purposes of the soul’s 
fruition and emancipation. — ‘Since the aggregate of things 
is for the sake of another ; «»ince there is an opposite of the 
three gu//as and the rest; since there is superintendence; 
since there is an experiencing subject ; and since there is 
activity for the sake of isolation ; the soul exists ’ (SSnkhya 
KA. 17} ; ‘And from that contrast the soul is*proved to be 
a witness, isolated, neutral, cognising, and inactive' (18). — 
And after having stated that the activity of the PradhSna 
is for the purpose of the release of the Self, the text says, 

' therefore no (soul) is either bound or released, nor docs it 
migrate ; it is Prak/'/ti, which, abiding in various beings, is 
bound and released and migrates’ (62). And ‘From this 
connexion therewith (i.e. with the soul) the non-iptelligent 
appears as intelligent ; and although all agency belongs to 
the gu«as, the indifferent (soul) becomes an agent. In 
order that the soul may know the Pradhina and become 
isolated, the connexion of the two takes place like that 
of the lame and the blind ; and thence creation springs * 
(20, 21). — Now to that which is eternally unchanging, non- 
active and isolated, the attributes of being a witness and 
an enjoying and cognising agent can in no way belong. 
Nor also can such a being be subject to error resting on 
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superim{>o$Hioii ; for error and superiraposition both are of 
the nature of change. And, on the other hand, they also 
cannot belong to Prakr/ti, since they are attributes of in- 
telligent beings. For by superimposition we understand 
the attributibn, on the part of an intelligent being, of the 
qualities of one thing to another thing; and this is the 
doing of an intelligent being, and moreover a change. Nor 
is it possible that su peri ni position and the like should take 
place in the soul only if it is in approximation to Prakr?ti. 
— They may take place just on account of the non-changing 
nature of the soul ! — Then, we reply, they would take pla^e 
permanently. And that mere proximity has no effective 
power we have alread/ shown under II, i, 4 And if it is 
maintained that it is Frakr/ti only that igrates, is bound 
and released, how then can siie be said to benefit the soul, 
which is eternally rele^ised ? That she does so the Sankhyas 
distinctly assert, ‘By manifold means Prnkr/ti, hdpful and 
endowed with the gio/as, without any benefit to herself, 
accomplishes the purpose of the soul, which is thankless 
and not composed of the guwas’ (Sahkhya K4. 60). — The 
Sankhyas further teach that Prakr/ti, on being seen by 
any soul in her true nature, at once retires from that soul 
— ‘ As a dander having exhibited herself on the stage with- 
draws from the soul, so Prakr/li withdraws from the soul 
when she has manifested herself to it* (59)' ^ My opinion 
is that there exists n<^thing more sensitive than Prakriti, 
who knowing “ I have been seen does not again show 
itself to^^the sour (61). But this doctrine also is inappro- 
priate. P'or, as the soul is eternally released and above all 
change, it never sees Prakriti, nor docs it attribute to itself 
her qualities ; and Prakriti herself does not see herself since 
she is of non-intelligent nature ; nor can she wrongly impute 
to herself the souPs seeing of itself as her own seeing of 
herself, for she herself is non-intelligent and the soul is 
incapable of that change which consists in seeing or know- 
ing.— Let it then be said that the ‘ seeing ’ means nothing 
more than the proximity of Prakr/ti to the soul ! — But this 
also docs not help you ; for, as said above, from that there 
would follow eternal seeing, since the two are in eternal 
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pmximity. Moreover, the ever unchangii^ «oul is not 
capable <rf an approximation which does not form an 
element of its unchanging nature. — Moreover, if you define 
the seeing as mere proximity and declare this to be the 
cause of Release, we point out that it equally is the cause 
of bondage — so that bondage and release would both be 
permanent. — Let it then be said that what causes bondage 
is wrong seeing — ^while intuition of the true nature of things 
is the cause of Release ! — But as both these kinds of seein|; 
are nothing but proximity, it would follow that both take 
place permanently. And if, on the other hand, the prox- 
imity of Soul and Prakrit! were held not to be permanent, 
then the cause of such proximity would have to be assigned, 
and again the cause of that, and so on infinitum . — Let 
us then, to escape from these difficulties, define proximity 
as nothing more than the true nature of soul and Prakn'ti ! 
— As the true nature is permanent, we reply, it would follow 
therefrom that bondage and release would be alike per- 
manent. — On account of all these contradictory views the 
system of the SSnkhyas is untenable. 

We finally remark that the arguments here set forth 
by us at the same time prove the untenableness of the 
view of those who teach that there is an eternally unchang- 
ing Brahman whose nature is pure, non-differenced intelli- 
gence, and which by being conscious of Nescience experi- 
ences unreal bondage and release. For those philosophers 
can show no more than the S&hkhyas do how their Brahman 
can be consdous of Nescience, can be subject to adhySsa, 
and so on. There is, however, the following difference be- 
tween the two theories. The SSnkhyas, in order to account 
for the definite individual distribution of birth, death, and 
^so on, assume a plurality of souls. The Ved&ntins, on the 
other hand, do not allow even so much, and their doctrine 
is thus all the more irrational. The assertion that there is 
a difference (in favour of the Veddntins) between the two 
doctrines, in so far as the Vedindns hold Praknti to be 
something unreal, while the S&Akhyas consider it to be real, 
is unfounded ; for pure, homogeneous intelligence, eternally 
non-changing, cannot possibly be conscious of anything 
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diflTereat from itself, whether it be uni^ or real. And if 
that thing is held to be imreal, there arise further difficulties, 
owing to its having to be viewed as the object of know- 
ledge, of refutation, and so on. 

Here terminates the adhikarana of ‘ the impossibility of 
construction.’ 

IO. Or in the same way as the big and long from 
the short and the atomic. 

We have shown that the theory of the Pradhina being 
the universal cause is untenable, since it rests on fallacious 
arguments, and suffers from inner contradictions. We shall 
now prove that the view of atoms constituting the universal 
cause is untenable likewise. ‘ Or in the same way as the 
big and long from the short and the atomic.’—* Is unten- 
able ’ must be supplied from the preceding Sfttra ; * or ’ has 
to be taken in the sense of ‘ and.’ The sense of the SOtra 
is — in the same way as the big and long, i. e. as the theory 
of ternary compounds originating from the short and the 
atomic, i.e. from binary compounds and simple atoms is^ 
untenable, so everything else which they (the Vaireshikas) 
maintain is untenable ; or, in other words — as the theory of 
the world (Aiginating from atoms through binary compounds 
is untenable, so everything else is likewise untenable. — 
Things consisting tjf parts, as e. g. a piece of cloth, are pro- 
duced by their parts, e.g. threads, being joined by means of 
the six sides which are parts of those parts. Analogously 
the atohis also must be held to originate binary compounds 
in the way of combining by means of their six sides ; for if 
the atorxks possessed no distinction of parts (and hence filled 
no space), a group of even a thousand atoms would not 
differ in extension from a single atom, and the different 
kinds of extension — minuteness, shortness, bigness, length, 
&c. — WQuld never emerge. If, on the other hand, it is ad- 
mitted that the atoms also have distinct sides, they have 
parts and are made up <rf those parts, and those parts again 
are made up of their partSfand so on in infinitum. — But, 
the Vidreshika may object, the difference between a mustard 
seed and a naoontain is due to the paucity of the constituent 
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paits on th<9 one hand, and their multitude on the other. 
If, now, it be held that the atom itself contains an infinity 
of parts, the mustard seed and the mountain alike will 
contain an infinity of parts, and thus their inequality 
cannot be accounted for. We must therefore assume that 
there is a limit of subdivision (i.e. that there are real atoms 
which do not themselves consist of parts). — Not so, we 
reply. If the atoms did not possess distinct parts, there 
could originate no extension greater than the extension^ 
of one atom (as already shown), and thus neither mustard 
seed nor mountain would ever be brought about. — But 
what, then, are we to do to get out of this dilemma? — 
You havie only to accent tl\e Vedic doctrine of the origina- 
tion of the world 1 

Others explain the above Sutra as meant to refute an 
objection against the doctrine of Brahman being the general 
cause. But this does not suit the arrangement of the 
Sfitras, and would imply a nicaningless iteration. The 
objections raised by some against the doctrine of Brahman 
have been disposed of in the preceding pdda, and the pre-* 
sent pada is devoted to the refutation of other theories. 
And that the world admits of being viewed as springing 
from an intelligent principle such as Brahman was shown 
at length under II^ 1,4. The sense of the SOtra, therefore, 
is none other than what vve stated above. —But what are 
those other untenable views to which the SQtra refers? — 
To this question the next Sutra replies. 

1 1. On both assumptions also there is no motion, 
and thence non-being (of the origination of the 
world). 

^ The atomic theory teaches that the world is produced 
by the successive formation of compounds, binary, ternary, 
and so on, due to the aggregation of atoms — such aggrega- 
tion resulting from the motion of the atoms. The primary 
motion of the atoms— which are the cause of the origination 
of the entire world — is assumed to be brought about by the 
unseen principle (admh/a), ^ The upward flickering of fire, 
the sideway motion of air. the primary motion on the part 
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of atoms and o( the manas are caused hy the unseen, prin- 
ciple.*-~-Is then, we ask, this primary motion the atoms 
caused by an adriAta. residing in them, or by an adrndiiSa 
residing in the souls ? Nrither alternative is possible. For 
the unseen principle which is originated by the good and 
rndi deeds of the individual souls cannot posribly reside in 
the atoms ; and if it could, the consequence would be tiuut 
the atoms would constantly produce the world. New again 
can the adr/sh/a residing in the souls be the cause of motion 
originating in the atoms. — Let it then be assumed that 
motion ordinates in the atoms, owing to their being in 
contact with the souls in which the adrtshra abides! — If 
this were so, we reply, it would follow that die worid would 
be permanently created, for the adrish/a of the souls forms 
an eternal stream. — But the adrish/a requires to be matured 
in order to produce resulta The adrrsh/as of some souls 
come to maturity in the same state of existence in which 
the deeds were performed ; others become mature in a sub- 
sequent state of existence only; and others again do not 
become mature before a new Kalpa has begun. It is owing 
to this dependence on the maturation of the adrish/as that 
the origination of the world does not take place at ail times. 
— But this reasoning also we cannot admit. For there is 
nothing whatever to establish the conclusion that all the 
different adrfohras which spring from the manifold acticMis 
performed at different times, without any previous agree- 
ment, by the infinite multitude of individual Selfs should 
reach a State of uniform maturation at one and the same 
moment of time (so as to give rise to a new creation). 
Nor does* this view of yours account for the fact of die 
entire world being ttestroyed at the same , time, and re- 
maining in a state of non-maturation for the period of 
a dviparirdha. — ^Nor can you say that the motion of die 
atoms is due to their conjunction with (souls whose) adrfohm 
ponesses certain specific qualities imparted to them by die 
will of .the Lord ; for by mere inference the existence of 
a Lord cannot be proved, as we have . shown under I, i. 

The oi%in of the world pannot, therefore, be diie to any 
action tm the part of the atoms. 

C4*] Kk 
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sa. And because owing to the acknowledgment 
of samavdya, there results a rt^essus in infinitum 
from equality. 

The Vaireshika doctrine is further untenable on account 
of the admowledgmcnt of aamAvkyz .. — Why so ? — Because 
the samaviya also, like part, quality, and generic character- 
istics, requires something else to establish it, and that some- 
diing else again requires some further thing to establish it 
— from which there arises an infinite regress. To explain* 
The Vaireshikas assume the so-called samav4ya relation, 
defining it as ‘ that connexion which is the cause of the 
idea “ this is here,” in the case of things permanently and 
inseparaUy connected, and standing to each other in the 
relation of abode and thing abiding in the abode.* Now, 
if such a saraav&ya relation is assumed in order to account 
for the fact that things observed to be inseparably con- 
nected — as, e.g., class characteristics are inseparably con- 
nected with the individuals to which they belong — are 
such, i.e. inseparably connected, a reason has also to be 
searched for why the samavaya, which is of the same nature 
as those things (in so far, namely, as it is also inseparably 
connected with the things connected by it), is pch ; and for 
that reason, again, a further reason has to be postulated, and 
so on, in infinitum. Nor can it be said that inseparable 
connexion must be assumed to constitute the essential 
nature of samavdya (so that no further reason need be 
demanded for its inseparable connexion) ; for on this 
reasoning you wouid have to assume the same essential 
nature for class characteristics, qualities, and so on (which 
would render the assumption of a samavSya needless for 
them also). Nor is it a Intimate proceeding to postulate 
*^an unseen entity such as the samavdya is, and then to 
assume for it such and such an essential nature. — These 
objections apply to the samavdya whether it be viewed as 
eternal ^ non-ctcmal. The next Sfitra urges a further 
obiection s^ainst it if viewed as cteitwt. 

13. And because (the world alto) would thus t)e 
eternal 
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The samavAya is a relation, and if that relation is eternal 
that to which the relation belongs must also be eternal, so 
that we would arrive at the unacceptable conclusion that 
the world is eternal. 

14. And on account of (the atoms) having colour 
and so on, the reverse (takes place ) ; as it is 
observed. 

From the view that the atoms of four kinds — ^viz. of eann 
or water or fire or air — possess colour, taste, smell, and 
touch, it would follow that the atoms are non-etemal, 
gross, and made up of parts — and this is the reverse of 
what the Vaijeshikas actually teach as to their atoms, viz. 
that they are eternal, subtle, and not made up of parts. 
For things possessing colour, e.g. jars, are non-eternal, 
because it is observed that they are produced from other 
causes of the same, i.e. non-eternal nature, and so on. To 
a non-perceived thing which is assumed in accordance with 
what is actually perceived, we may not ascribe any attri- 
butes that would be convenient to us ; and it is in accor- 
dance with actual experience tl>at you Vaireshikas assume 
the atoms to possess colour and other qualities. Hence 
your theory is untenable. — Let it then, in order to avoid 
this difficulty, be assumed that the atoms do .not possess 
colour and other sensible qualities. To this alternative 
the next Sdtra refers. 

15, And as there are objections in both cases. 

A diffic..lty arises not only on the view of the atoms 
having colour and other sensible qualities, but also on the 
view of their being destitute of those qualities. For as the 
qualities of effisct^ things depend on the qualities of their 
causes, earthy water and so on, would in that case be 
destitute ot qualities. And if to avoid this difficulty, it be 
held th^ the atoms do po.sscss qualities, we are again met_ 
by the difficulty stated in the preceding Sutra. Objections 
thus arising in both cases, the theory of the atoms is 
untenable. 
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16 . And as it is not accepted, it is altc^ther 
disregarded 

Kapila's doctrine, although to be rejected on account of 
its being in conflict with Scripture and sound reasoning, 
yet recommends itself to the adherents of the Veda on 
some accounts — as e.g. its view of the existence of the 
effect in the cause. Ka«ida’s theory, on the other hand, 
of which no part can be accepted and which is totally 
destitute of proof, cannot but be absolutely disregarded b;^ 
all those who aim at the highest end of man. — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of ‘ the big and long * 

17. Even on the aggregate with its two causes, 
there is non-establishment of that. 

We so far have refuted the Vaueshikas, who hold the 
doctrine of atoms constituting the general cause. Now the 
followers of Buddha also teach that the world originates 
from atoms, and the Sfltras therefore proceed to declare 
that on their view also the origination, course, and so on, 
of the world cannot rationally be accounted fcwr. These 
Bauddhas belong to four different classes. Some of them 
hold that all outward things, which are either elements 
(bhGita) or elemental (bhautika), and all inward things 
which are either mind (.titta) or mental (^aitta), — all these 
things consisting of aggregates of the atoms of earth, water, 
fire and air — are proved by means of Perception as well as 
Inference. Others hold that ail external things, earth, and 
so on, are only to be inferred from ideas (vj^ina). Others 
again teach that the only reality are ideas to .which no 
outward things correspond; the (so-called) outward things 
'are like the things seen in dreams. The three schools 
mentioned agree in holding that the things admitted by 
them have a momentary existence only, and do not allow 
that, in addition to the things mentioned, viz. elements 
and elemental things, mind and mental things, there '«re 
certain further independent entities such as ether, Self, and 
so on. — Others finally assert a universal void, i. e. the nftn^ 
realify of everything. 
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The SCktras at first disp<Me of the theoiy of those who 
acknowledge the real existence of external things. Their 
opinion is as follows. The atoms of earth which possess 
the qualities o( colour, taste, touch and smell ; the atoms 
of water which possess the qualities of colour, taste and 
touch ; the atoms of fire which possess the qualities of 
colour and touch ; and the atoms air wluch possess the 
quality of touch only, combine so as to constitute earth, 
water, fire and air ; and out of the latter there originate 
the ag^^iates called bodies, sense-organs, and objects of 
sense-oi^^ans. And that fiow of ideas, which assumes the 
form of the imagination of an apprehending agent abiding 
within the body, is what constitutes the so-called Self. On the 
agencies enumerated there rests the entire empiric world. — 
On this view the Slitra remarks, ‘ Even on the aggregate 
with its two causes, there is non^stablishment of that.' 
That aggregate which consists of earth and the other 
elements and of which die atoms are the cause ; and that 
further aggr^ate which consists of bodies, sense-organs 
and objects, and of which the elements are the cause — on 
neither of these two a^regates with their twofold causes 
can there be. proved ^tablishment of that, i. e. can the 
origination of that aggregate which we call the world be 
rationally established. If ^ atoms as well as earth and 
the other elements are held to have a momentary existence 
only, when, we ask, do the atoms which perish within 
a moment, and the elements, move towards combination, 
and when do they combine-? Mid when do they become 
the objects of states of consciousness ? and when do they 
become the abodes of the activities of appropriation, 
avoidance and so on (on the part ol agents) ? and what is 
the cognising Self? and with what objects docs it enter 
into contact through the sense-organs? and which ctg- 
nising Self cognises which objects, and at what time? and 
which Self proceeds to appropriate which objects, and at 
what time? For the sentient aph^ect has perished, and 
the object of sensation has perished} and the cegnising 
subjeift has perished, and the objeebeognised has perished. 
And how can one subject cognise what has been appre- 
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headed through the senses of another? and how is one 
subject to take to itself what another subject has cognised ? 
And should it be said that each stream of cognitions is one 
(whereby a kind of unity of the cognising subject is claimed 
to be established), yet thb affords, no sufficient basis for 
the ordinary notions and activities of life, since the stream 
really is nothing different from the constituent parts of the 
stream (all of which are momentary and hence discrete). -y 
That in reality the Ego constitutes the Self and is the 
knowing subject, we have proved previously. 

i8. If it be said that (this) is to be explained 
through successive causality ; we say ‘ no,’ on account 
of their not being the causes of aggregation. 

‘ If it be said that through the successive causality of 
Nescience and so on, the formation of aggregate and 
other matters may be satisfactorily accounted for.’ To 
explain. Although all the entities (acknowledged by tlw 
Bauddhas) have a merely momentary existence, yet all 
that is accounted for by avidyA. AvidyA means that con- 
ception, contrary to reality, by which permanency, and so 
on, are ascribed to what is momentary, and so on. Through 
avidyA there are originated desire, aversion, &c., which are 
comprised under the general term ‘ impression’ (samskAra) ; 
and from those there springs cognition (vi^Ana) which con- 
sists in the ‘ kindling ’ of mind ; from that mind (>Htta) and 
what is of the nature of mind (ifaitta) and the substances 
possessing colour, and so on, viz. earth, water, &c. From 
that again the six sense-organs, called ‘the six abodes’; 
from that the body, called ‘touch’ (spar^a) ; Irom that 
’ sensation (vedanA), and so on. And from that again 
avidyA, and the whole series as described ; so that there is 
an endlessly revolving cycle, in which avidyA, and so on, are 
in turn the causes of the links succeeding them. Now all 
this is not possible without those aggregates of the elements 
and elemental things which are called earth, and so on ; 
and thereby the rationality of the formation of those 
^gr^ates is proved. 

To this the second half of the Siltra rq>l}es 'Not so, wt 
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mccourit of (their) not being the causes of aggrq[ation.' 
This cannot rationally be assumed, because avidyi, and so 
on, cannot be operative causes with regard to the aggrega- 
tion of earth and the other elements and elemental things 
For avidy&, which consists in the view of permanency and 
so on, belonging to what is non-permanent, and desire, 
aversion and the rest, which are originated by avidyi, cannot 
constitute the causes of (other) momentary things entering 
into aggregation ; not any more than the mistaken idea of 
shell-silver is the cause of the aggregation of things such as 
shells. Moreover, on the Bauddha doctrine, he who views 
a momentary thing as permanent himself perishes at the 
same moment ; who then is the subject in whom the so- 
called sawskAras, i. e. desire, aversion, and so on, originate ? 
Those who do not acknowledge one permanent substance 
constituting the abode of the sawskiras have no right to 
assume the continuance of the samskdras. 

19. And on account ot uie cessation of the pre- 
ceding one on the origination of the subsequent one. 

For the following reason also the origination of the world 
cannot be accounted for on the view of the momentariness 
of all existence. At the time when the subsequent momen- 
tary existence originates, the preceding momentary exist- 
ence has passed away, and it cannot therefore stand in 
a causal relation towards the subsequent one. For if non- 
existence had causal power, anything might originate at 
any time at any place. — Let it then be said that what con- 
stitutes a cause is nothing else but existence in a previous 
moment.*— But, if this were so, the previous momentary 
existence of a jar, let us say, would be the cause of all 
things whatever that would be met with in this threefold 
world in the subsequent moment— c6ws, buffaloes, hones, 
chairs, atones, &c I— Let us then say that a thing existing 
in a previous .moment is the cause only of those things, 
existing in the subsequent moment, which belong to the 
same species. — But from this again it would follow that 
one jar existing in the previous moment would be the 
Muse of all jars, to be met with in any place, existii^ ir 
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nxMBieiit !— Perhaps you mean to say that ooe 
Uduif IS the tause of one subsequent thing only. But hour 
tteh are we to know whidi tiling is the cause of which one 
aidiiiequentthii^? — ^Well then I say that the momentarily 
exntii^ jar which exists in a certain place is the cause of 
tinti one wbsequent momentary jar only which exists at 
tile very same placet — Very good, then you hold that 
alilaoe is something permanent! (while jret your doctrine 
is that there is nothing permanent). — Moreover as, on yout 
tiieorj^the thing which has entered into contact with the 
^e or some other sense-organ does no longer exist at 
the time when the id^ originates, nothing can ever be the 
object of a cognition. 

SO. There not being (a cause), there results con- 
tradiction of the admitted principle ; otherwise simul- 
taneousness. 

If it be said that the effect may onginate even when 
a cause docs not exist, then— as we have pointed out 
before — ^anything might originate an)nvhere and at any 
time. And not only would the origination of the effect 
thus remain unexplained, but an admitted principle would 
also be contradicted. For you hold the principle that 
there are four causes bringing about the origination of 
a cognition, viz. the adhipati-cause, the sahakiri-cause, the 
ilambhana-cause, and the samanantara-cause. The term 
adhipati denotes the sense-organs.— And if, in order to 
avoid opposition to an acknowledged prindple, it be as- 
sumed ^at the origination of a further momentary jar takes 
place, it the time when the previous momentary^ jar still 
exists, then it would follow that the two momentary jars, 
Ahc causal one and the effected one, would be perceived 
tt^ether ; but as a iqatter of fact they are not so perceived, 
.^nd, further, the doctrine of general momentariness would 
thus be given up. And should it be said that (this is not 
so, but that) momentarmess remains, it would follow that 
the connexion of the sense-organ with the object and the 
cognition are simultaneous* : * 

21. There is non-establishment of pratisahkhyA 
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and apratisadkhyi destruction, cm ’account of non- 
interruption. 

So far the hypothesis of origination from that which is 
not has been refuted. The present Sfttra now goes on to 
declare that also the absolute (niranvaya) destruction of 
that which is canndt rationally be demonstiated. Those 
who maintain the momentariness of all things teach that 
there are two kinds of destruction, one of a gross kind, 
which consists in the termination of a series of simifar 
momentary existences, and is capable of being perceived 
as immediately resulting from ^encies such as the blow 
of a hammer (breaking a jar, e.g.); and the other of a 
subtle kind, not capable of being perceived, and taking 
place in a series of similar momentary existences at every 
moment. The former is called pratisahkhyA-destruction ; 
the latter apratisahkhyA-destruction. — Both these kinds of 
destruction are not possible. — Why? — On account of the 
non-interruption, i. e. on account of the impossibility of 
the complete destruction of that which k. The impossi- 
bility of such destruction was proved by us under 11, i, 14, 
where we showed that origination and destruction mean 
only the assumption of new states on the part of one and 
the same permanent substance, and therefrom proved the 
non-difference of the effect from the cause. — Here it may 
possibly be objected that as we see that a light when 
extinguished passes away absolutely, such absolute destruc- 
tion may be Inferred in other cases also. But against this 
we point out that in the case of a vessel of clay being 
smashed we perceive that the material, i. e. clay, continues 
to cxisf, and that therefrom destruction is ascertained 
to be nothing else but the passing over of a real sub- 
stance into another state. The proper assumption, therefore, 
is that the extinguished light also has passed over into 
a different state, and that in that state it is no longer 
perceptible may be explained by that state being an 
extremely subtle one. 

22. And on account of the objections presenting 
themselves in either case. 




sod 

It has been shown that n«ther origination from nothing, 
as held by the advocates of genera! momentariness, is 
{XKisibie ; nor the passing away into nothing on the part 
pf the thii^ originated. The acknowledgment of dther of 
these views gives rise to difficulties. If the effect originates 
from nothing,, it is itself oS the nature of nothing ; for it 
& obsdved that effects share the nature of what they 
originate from. Pitchers and ornaments, e. g. which ar^ 
produced from clay and gold respectively, possess the 
nature of their causal substances. But you hold yourself 
tha* the world is not seen to be of the nature of nothing- 
ness ; and certainly it is not observed to be so. — Again, if 
that Which is underwent absolute destruction, it would follow 
riiat after one moment the entire world would pass away 
into nothingness ; and subsequently the world again 
originatii^ from nothingness, it would follow that, as 
shown above, it would itself be of the nature of nothingness 
{L e. there would no longer be a real world). — There behig 
thus difficulties on both views, origination and destruction 
cannot take place as described by you. 

23. And in the case of space also, on account of 
there being no difference. 

In order to prove the permanency of external and internal 
things, we have disproved the view that the two forms of 
destruction called pratisahkhyi and apratisahkh}^ mean 
reduction of an existing thing to nothing. This gives us 
an c^portunity to disprove the view of Ether (space) being 
likewise a mere irrational non-entity, as the Bauddhas hold 
it to be. Ether cannot be held to be a mere irrational 
non-entity, because, like those things which are admitted 
(o be positive existences, i. e. earth, and so on, it is proved 
by consciousness not invalidated by any means of proof. 
For the formation of immediate judgments such as * here 
a hawk flies, and there a vulture,’ implio our being con- 
sdous of ether as marking the different places of the fli^t 
of the different birds. Nor is it possible to hold rhat 
Space is nothing else but the non-existence (abhilva) of 
earth, and so on; f<M- this view collapses as soon as set 
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forth in definite alternatives. For whether we define Space 
as the antecedent and subsequent non-existence of earth, 
and so on, or as their mutual non-existence, or as their 
absolute non-existence — on none of these alternatives we 
attain the proper idea of Space. If, in the first place, we 
define it as the antecedent and subsequent non-existence 
of earth, and so on, it will follow that, as the idea of 
Space can thus not be connected with earth and other 
things existing at the present momwit, the whole world is 
without Space. 

If, in the second place, we define it as the mutual non- 
existence of earth, and so on, it will follow that, as such 
mutual non-existence inheres in the things only whidi 
stand towards each other in the. relation of mutual non- 
existence, there is no perception of Space in the intervals 
between those things (while as a matter of fact there is). 
And, in the third place, absolute non-existence of earth, 
and so on, cannot of course be admitted. And as non- 
existence (abh&va) is clearly conceived as a special state of 
something actually existing, Space even if admitted to be 
of the nature of abh&va, would not on that account be a 
futile non-eptity (something ‘ tu^/^/ra ’ or ‘ nirup&khya *). 

24. And on account of recognition. 

We return to the proof of the, previously mooted, per- 
manence of things. The ' anusmrrti ’ of the SAtra means 
cogni|ion of what was previously perceived, i. e. recognition. 
It is a fact that all things which were perceived in the past 
may be rea^nised, such recognition expressing itself in the 
form ‘this is just that (I knew before).’ Nor must you say that 
this is a mere erroneous assumption of oneness due to the fact 
of the thing now perceived being similar to the thing per- 
edved before, as in the case of the flame (where a succession 
of flames continually produced anew is mistaken for one 
continuous flame) ; for you do not admit that there is one 
permanent knowing subject that could have that erroneous 
idea. What one person has perceived, another cannot 
judge to be the same as, or similar to, what he is perceiving 
himself. If that«fo«-e you hold that there is an erroneous 
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idfei of oneness due to the perception of similarity residing 
in different things perceived at differoit times, yc/ti neces> 
sariiy must acknowledge oneness on the part of the cog- 
nising subject In the case of the flame there is It valid 
means of knowledge to prove that there really is a succession 
of simihu* flames, but in the case of the jar, we are not fiware 
of such a means, and vre therefore haw no right to assume 
that recognition is due to the similarity of many succesdva 
jars. — Perhaps you will here argue as follows. Th^ 
momenmriness of jars and the like is proved by Perception 
as well as Inference. Perception in the first place presents 
as its object the present thing which is different from non- 
I»esent things, in the same way as it presents the blue 
thii^ as different from the yellow ; it is in this way that we 
know the difference of the present thing from the past and 
the future. Inference again proceeds as follows — jars and 
the like are momentary because they produce effects and 
have existence (sattva) ; what is non-momentary, such as 
the horn of a hare, does not produce effects and does 
not possess existence. We therefore conclude from the 
existence of the last momentary jar that the preceding 
jar>existences also are perishable, just becau^ they are 
momentary existences like the existence of the last jar. — 
But both this perception and this inference have already 
been disproved by what was said above about the im> 
possibility of momentary existences standing to one another 
in the relation of cause and effect. Moreover, that differ- 
ence of the present object from the rum-present object 
which is intimated by Perception does not prove the present 
object to be a different (from the past object ef Per- 
ception), but merely its beir^ cormected with the present 
trine. This does not prove it to be a different thing, for 
the same thing can be connected with different times. The 
two reasons again which were said to prove the momentari- 
ness of jars are invalid because they may be made to prove 
just the contrary of what they are allied to prove. For 
we may argue as follows — From existence and from theic> 
having effects it follows that jars, and so on, are permanent ; 
for whatever is non-permanent, is non-existent, and does 
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not produce 49ects, as e.g. the hom of a hare The 
capacity of producing effects can in fact be used only to 
im>ve non-momentariness on the part of jars, and so oa ; 
for as things perishing within a moment are not capable of 
acting, the/ are not capable of producing effects. Further, 
as it is seen in the case of the last momentary existence 
that its destnictidn is due to a visible cause (viz. the blow 
of a hammer or the like), the proper conclusion is that also 
the other momentary jars (preceding the last one) require 
visible causes for their destruction ; and (as no suc^ causes 
are seen, it follows that) the jar is permanent and continuous 
up to the time when a destructive cause, such as the blow of 
a hammer, supervenes. Nor can it be said that hammers 
and the like are not the causes of destruction, but only the 
causes of the origination of a new series of momentary 
existences dissimilar to the former ones — in tlie case of the 
jar, e. g. of a series of momentary fragments of a jar ; for we 
have proved before that the destruction of jars, and so 
on, means nothing but their passing over into a different 
condition, e.g. that of fragments. And even if destruction 
were held to be something different from the origination of 
fragments, it would yet be reasonable to infer, on the 
ground of iAimediate succession in time, that the cause of 
the destruction is the blow of the hammer. 

Hence it is impossible to deny in any way the permanency 
of things as proved by the fact of recognition. He who 
maintains that recognition which has for its object the 
onen^s of a thing connected with successive points of time 
has for its objects different things, might as well say that 
several /ognitions of, let us say, blue colour have for their 
object something different from blue colour. Moreova:, 
for him who maintains the momentariness of the cognising 
subject and of the objects of cognition, it would be difficult 
indeed to admit the fact of Inference which presupposes the 
ascertainment and remembrance of general propositions. 
He would in fact not be able to set forth the reason required 
to jwove his assertion that things are momentary ; for the 
weaker perishes in the very moment when he states the 
propodtion to be provirf, and anc^er person is un^e to 
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cODAi^ete what has been b^un by another and about wbtdt 
he himself does not know anything. 

25- Not from non-entity, this not being observed. 

So for we have set forth the arguments refuting the viemt 
of the 'V^aibhishikas as well as the Sautr&ntikas — both 
whidi schools maintain the reality of external things. — Now 
the SautrAntika comes forward and opposes one of the 
arguments set forth by us above, viz, that, on the view OiC 
gmieral raomentariness, nothing can ever become an object 
of cognition, since the thing which enters into connexion 
with the sense-organ is no longer in existence when the 
cognition originates. — It is, not, be says, the persistence of 
the thing up to the time of cognition which is the cause 
of its becoming an object of cognition. To be an object of 
cognition means nothing mpre than to be the cause of the 
origination of cognition. Nor does this definition imply 
that the sense-organs also are the objects of cognition. For 
a cause of cognition is held to be an object of cognition 
only in so far as it imparts to the cognition its own form 
(and this the sense-organs do not). Now even a thing that 
has perished may have imparted its form to the cognition, 
and on the basis of that form, blue colour, and so on, the 
thing itself is inferred. Nor can it be said (as the Yog&Mras 
do) that the form of subsequent cognitions is due to the 
action of previous ccgnit'ons (and not to the external 
thing); for on this hypothesis it could not be explained 
how in the midst of a series of cognitions of blue coloqr 
there all at once arises the cognition of yellow colour. The 
manifold character of cognitions must therefore be held to 
be due to the manifold character of real things.— To this 

reply * not from non-entity; this not being observed.' 
The special forms of c<gnition, such as blue colour, and so 
on, cannot be the forms of things that have perished, and 
^erefore are not in Being, since- this is not observed. For 
it is not observed that when a substrate of attributes has 
perished, its attributes pass over into another thing. (Nor 
can it be said that the thing that perished leaves in cog> 
nition a reflection of itself^ for) reflections also are only oi 
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persisting things, not of mere attrihutes. We therefore 
(include that the manifoldness of actions cam result from 
the manifoldness of thii^ only on the condition of the 
thing persisting at the time of cognition. — The Shtras now 
set forth a fdrther objection which applies to both schools. 

26. And thus there would be accomplishment on 
the ^rt of non-active people also. 

Thus, i.e. on the theory of tmiversal mom^tarjness, 
origination from the non-existent, causeless cogtdtlon, and 
so on, it would follow that persons also not making any 
efforts may accomplish all their enda It is a fact that the 
attainment of things desired and the warding off of tilings 
not desired is effected through effort, and so on. But if all 
existences momentarily perish, a preinously existing thing, 
or special attributes of it, such as after-effects (tiirough 
which Svarga and the like are effected) or knowledge 
(through which Release is effected) do not persist, and 
hence nothing whatever can be accomplished by effort. 
And as thus all effects would be accomplished without a 
cause, even perfectly inert men would accomplish all the ends 
to be reached in this and in the next life, including Anal re- 
lease. — Hcrcterminates the adhikanuia of ‘ the aggr^ates.’ 

27. Not non-cxistence, on account of conscious- 
ness. 

Here now come forward the YogiWras, wno hold that 
cognitions (ideas) only are real. There is no reasonable 
ground, they say, for the view that the manifoldness of 
ideas is due to the manifoldness of things, since ideas them- 
selves— fto less than the things assumed by others — ^have 
their distinct forms, and hence are manifold. And this 
manifold nature of ideas is sufficiently explained by so- 
called v4san&. VAsan4 means a flow of ideas (states of 
consdousness — pratya 3 ra) of different character. We ob- 
serve,. e.g., that a cognition which has the form of a jar 
(i.e. the idea of a jar) gives rise to the cognition of the two, 
halves of a jar, and is itself preceded and produced by the 
cognition of a jar, and this again by a similar cognitioi^ 
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MmI so on ; fhis h what we call a stream w Sow of Ideas.*^ 
But hQWt hi it that interna! cc^itions have the forms 
erf’ extmial tttii^, mustard<gratns, mountains, and so on ? 
— ^Bvob if real things are admitted, the YogUMra replies, 
tibeir becoming objects of thought and spewh depends 
altogetlmr on the light of knowledge, for otherwise it 
wowd follow that there is no difference between the ob- 
jects known by oneself and those known by others. And 
that Ci^itions thus shining forth to consciousness have 
forms (distinctive characteristics) must needs be admitted ; 
for if they were without form they could not shine forth. 
hJow we are conscious only of one such form, viz. that of 
the Cognition ; that this form at the same time appears 
to us as something external (i.e. as the form of an out- 
ward thing) is due to error. From the general law that 
we are conscious of ideas and things together only, it 
follows that the thing is not something different from the 
idea. 

As, moreover, the fact of one idea specially representing 
one particular thing only, whether jt be a jar or a piece of 
cloth or an3rthing else, requires for its explanation an 
equality in character of the idea and the thing, those also 
who hold the existence of external things ' must needs 
assume that the idea has a form similar to that of the 
thii^ ; and as this suffices for rendering possible practical 
thought and intercourse, there is nothing authorising us to 
assume the existence of things in addition to the ideas. 
Hence cognitions only constitute reality; external things 
do not exist. 

To this the SOtra replies, * Not non-existence, on, account 
,of consciousness.' The non-existence of things, apart from 
ideas, cannot be maintained, because we are emudous of 
cognitions as what renders the knowing subject capable of 
thought and intercourse with regard to particular fkittgs. 
For the consciousness of all men taking part in worldly 
life expresses itself in forms such as * I know the jar.' 
Knowledge of this kind, as everybody's oonsdousness will 
testify, presents itself directly as belonging to a knowing 
subject and referring to an object ; tiiose therefore udio 
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attempt to prove, on the basts of this very knowledge, 
that Reality is constituted by mere knowledge, are fit 
subjects for general derimon. This point has already been 
set forth in jdetail in our refutation of those crypto-Baud- 
dhas who taJee shelter under a pretended Vedic theory. — 
To maintain, as the Yc^^b^ras do, that the general rule of 
idea and thing presenting themselves together proves the 
non-difference of the thing from the idea, implies a self- 
:ontradiction ; for ‘ going tc^ether ’ can only be where there 
ire different things. To hold that it is a general rule that 
rf the idea — the essential nature of which is to make the 
thing to which it refers capable of entering into common 
thought and intercourse — we are always conscious together 
with the thing, and then to prove therefrom that the thing 
is not different from the idea, is a laughable proceeding 
indeed. 'And as, according to you, cognitions [>erish ab- 
solutely, and do not possess any permanently persisting 
aspect, it is rather difficult to prove that such cognitions 
form a series in which each member colours or affects the 
next one (v«tsan4) ; for how is the earlier cognition, which 
has absolutely perished, to affect the later one, which has 
not yet arisei\? We conclude therefore that the manifold- 
ness of cc^itions is due solely to the manifoldness things. 
We arc directly conscious of cc^itions (ideas) as rendering 
the things to which they rder capable of being dealt with 
by ordinary thought and speech, and the specific char- 
acter of^each cognition thus depends on the relation which 
connects it with a particular thing. This relation is of the 
nature of conjunction (sawyoga), since knowledge (cogni- 
tion) also is a substance, jfust as l%ht (prabh4), although 
a substance, stands to the lamp in the relation cf an attri- 
bute (gurra), so knowledge stands in the relation of an 
attribute to the Self, but, viewed in itself, it is a substance. 
— From all this it follows that extenud things are not non- 
existent. 

The next Sfftra refutes the opinion of those who attempt 
to prove the baselessness of the cognitions of the waking 
state by comparing them to the cc^itions of a dreaming 
person. 

C48] L I • 
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38. And on account of difference of nature (Aey 
are) not like dreams. 

Owing to the different nature of dream-ci^itions, it 
cannot be said that, like them, the cognitions of the waking 
state also have no things to correspond to them. For 
dream-cognitions are originated by organs impaired by 
certain defects, such as drowsiness, and are moreover sub- 
lated by the cognitions of the waking state; while thte 
cognitions of the waking state are of a contrary nature. 
There is thus no equality between the two sets. — Moreover, 
if all cognitions are empty of real content, you are unable 
to prove what you wish, to prove since your inferential 
cognition also is devoid of true content. If, on the other 
hand, it be held to have a real content, then it follows that 
no cognition is devoid of such content ; for all of them are 
alike cognitions, just like the inferential cognition. 

29. The existence (is) not, on account of the 
absence of perception. 

The existence of mere cognitions devoid of correspond* 
ing things is not possible, because such are nowhere per* 
cetved. For we nowhere perceive cognitions .not inherent 
in a cognising subject and not referring to objects. That 
even dream-cognitions are not devoid of real matter we 
have explained in the discussion of the different khyltis 
(above, p. 118). — Here terminates the adhikarana of *per~ 
ceptim! 

30, And on account of its being unproved in every 
way. 

Here now come forward the Midhyamikas who teach 
" that there is nothing but a universal Void. This themy 
of a universal Nothing is the real purport of Sugata’s 
doctrine ; the theories of the momentarineai of all exist* 
ence, &c., which imply the acknowledgment of the 
reality of things, were set forth by him merdy as 
suiting the limited intellectual capad^ of his pu^b. — 
Neither cognitions nor external objects have exist* 
ence; the Void (the 'Nothing*) only constitutes Reality, 
and final Rdease means paming over Into Non-beiig., 
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This is the real view of Buddha, and its truth is proved b]r 
the foUowii^ considerations. As the Nothing is not to be 
proved by any argument, it is self-proved. For a cause has 
to be assigned for that only which is. But what is does 
not originate either from that which is or that which is not 
We never observe that which is to originate from Being; 
for things such as jars, and so on, do not originate as long as 
the lump of clay, Stc., is non-destroyed. Nor can Being 
originate from Non-being ; for if the jar were supposed to 
originate from Non-being, i. e. that non-being which results 
from the destruction of the lump of clay, it would itself be 
of the nature of Non-being. Similarly it can be shown 
that nothing can originate either from itself or from 
anythii^ else. For the former hypothesis would imply 
the vicious procedure of the explanation presupposing 
the thing to be explained ; and moreover no motive 
can be assigned for a thing originating from itself. 
And on the hypothesis of things originating from other 
things, it would follow that anything might originate 
from anything, for all things alike are ofAer things. 
And as thus there is no origination there is also no 
destruction. • Hence the Nothing constitutes RealiQ^ : 
ori^ation, destruction. Being, Non-being, and so on, are 
mere illusions (bhr&nti). Nor must it be said that as even 
an illusion cannot take place without a substrate we must 
assume something real to s^rve as a substrate ; for in the 
same Way as an illusion may arise even when the defect, the 
abode of the defect, and the knowing subject are unreal, it 
also may arise even when the substrate of the illusion is 
unreal, ^ence the Nothing is the only reality.— -To this the 
Shtra replies, ‘And on account of its being in everyway 
unproved ’ — the theory of general Nothingness which 
you hold cannot stand. Do you hold that everything is 
beii^ or non-being, or anything else? On none of these 
views the Nothingn«» maintained by you can be established. 
For the terms being and non-being and the ideas expressed 
by them are generally understood to refer to particular 
states -of actually existing things only. If therefore you 
dedare * everytUng is nothing,’ your declaratton js equiva<r 
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lent to the declaration, ‘evjaything is being,’ fiw your 
statement also can only mean that everything that exists is 
capaUe of abiding in a certain condition (which 3 rou call 
* Nothing *). The absolute Nothingness you have in mind 
cannot thus be established in any way. Moreover, he 
who tries to establish the tenet of universal Nothingness 
can attempt this in so far only as, through some means of 
knowledge, he has come to know Nothingness, and he* 
must therefore acknowledge the truth of that means. For 
if it were hot true it would follow that everything is real. 
The view of general Nothingness is thus altogether in- 
capable of proof. — Here .terminates the adhikarana of 
‘ unprovedness in every way.’ 

31. Not so, on accouni ot the impossibility in one. 

The Bauddhas have been refuted. As now the (7ainas 
also hold the view of the world originating from atoms and 
similar views, their theory is reviewed next. — The (Fainas 
hold that the world comprises souls (g'iva), and non-souls 
(a^va), and that there is '’o Lord. The world further 
comprises six substances (dravya), viz. souls (/fiva), merit 
(dharma), demerit (adharma), bodies (pudgala). time (k&U), 
and space (&kfLra). The souls are of three different 
kinds — Abound (in the state of bondage), perfected \)y Yoga 
(Yogasiddha), and released (mukta). ‘ Merit ’ is tl^t par- 
ticular world-pervading substance which is the cause of tfee 
motion of ail things moving ; = demerit ’ is that all-pervading 
substance which is the cause of stationariness, ‘ Body * ia 
that substance which possesses colour.smell, taste, and touch. 
It is of two kinds, atomic or compounded of atotrhJ ; to the 
latter kind belong wind, fire, water, earth, the bodies of 
living creatures, and so on. ‘Time’ is a particular atomic 
substance which is the cause of the current distinction of past, 
present, and future. ‘ Space ’ is one, and of infinite extent 
From among these substances those wbidi arc not atomic 
arc comprehended under the term ‘the five astikftyas 
(existing bodies)’ — the astikaya of souls, the astik&ya^of 
merit, the astikiya of demerit, the astikAya of matter, thp 
astikAya space. This term ‘astikAya’ is applied to. 
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substances occupying several parts of space. — ^Tbey also 
use another division of categories which subserves the 
purpose of Release ; distinguishing souls, non-souls,^ 
influx (&srava), bondage, nir^ra, samvara, and Release. 
Release comprises the means of Release also, viz. perfect 
knowledge, good conduct, and so on. The soul is that 
which has knowlec^e, seeing, pleasure, strength (vlrya) for 
its qualities. Non-soul is the aggregate of the things 
enjoyed by the souls. ‘ Influx ’ is whatever is instrumental 
towards the souls having the fruition of objects, viz. the 
sense-organs, and so on. — Bondi^e is of eight different 
kinds, comprising the four gh&rikarman, and the four 
agh&tikarman. The former term denotes whatever ob- 
structs the essential qualities of the soul, viz. knowledge, 
intuition, strength, pleasure; the latter whatever causes 
pleasure, pain, and indifference, which are due to the persis- 
tence of the wrong imagination that makes the soul identify 
itself with its body. — ‘ Decay ’ means the austerities (tapas) 
known from the teaching of the Arhat, which are the means 
of Release. — Sawvara is sue*" deep meditation (Samidhi’ 
as stops the action of the sense-organs. — Release, finally, is 
the manifestation of the Self in its essential nature, free 
from all afflfetions such as passion, and so on. — The atoms 
which arc the causes of earth and the other compounds, are 
not, as the VaLreshikas and others hold, of four different 
kinds, but have all the same nature ; the distinctive qualities 
of earth, and so on, are due to a modification (parur&ma) 
of the atoms. The f7ainas further hold that the whole 
complex of things is of an ambiguous nature in so far as 
being gxistent and non-existent, permanent and non- 
permanent, separate and non-separate. To prove this they 
apply their so-called sapta-bhangt-ny& 3 ^ {‘ the system of 
the seven paralcgisms ') — ■' May be, it is ’ ; ‘ May be, it is 
not ’ ; * May be, it is and is not ’ ; ‘ May be, it is not predic- 
able ’ ; ‘ May be, it is and is not predicable ’ ; ‘ May be, it 
is not, and is not predicable ’ ; ‘ May be, it is and is not, 
»and is not predicable.’ With the help of this they prove 
that all things — which they declare to consist of substance 
(dravya), and paryAya — to be existing, one and permanent 
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in to iiur as they are substances, and the opposite la so far 
as, they are paryliyas. By parydya they understand the 
particular kates of substances, and as those are of the 
nature of Being as well as Noo-being, they manage to 
prove existence, non-existence, and so on. — With r^^ard to 
this the Shtra remarks that no such proof is possible, ‘ Not 
so, on account of the impossibility in one ’ ; i. c. because 
c^radictory attributes such as existence and non-existence^ 
Mnnot at t^ same time belong to one thing, not any mor» 
than light and darkness. As a substance and particular 
states qualifying it — and (by the frainas), called pary4ya — 
are different things (pad&rtha), one substance cannot be 
connected with opposite attributes. It is thus not possible 
that a substance qualified by one particular state, such as 
existence, should at the same time be qualified by the 
opposite state, i. e. non-existence. The non-permanency, 
further, of a substance consists in its being the abode of 
those particular states which are called origination and 
destruction ; how then should permanency, which is of an 
opposite nature, reside in the substance at the same time ? 
Difference (bhinnatva) again consists in things being the 
abodes of contradictory attributes ; non-difference, which is 
the opposite of this, cannot hence possibly fesidc in the 
same things which are the abode of difference ; not any 
more than the generic character of a horse and that of 
a buffalo can belong to one animal. We have explained 
this matter at length, when — under SOtra I, i — refuting the 
bhedibheda-theory. Time we are conscious of only as an 
attribute of substances (not as an independent substance), 
and the question as to its being and non-being, and so on, 
^does not therefore call for a separate discussion, "t'o speak 
of time as being and non-being in no way differs from 
generic characteristics (g^Ati), and so on, being spoken of in 
the same way ; for— -as we have explained before— of ^ti 
and the like we are conscioi^ only as attributes of sub- 
stances. — But (the f7aina may here ‘be supposed to ask the 
VedAntin), how can you maintain that Brahman, although 
one only, yet at the same time is the Self of all ? — Because, 
we reply, the whole aggregate of sentient and non-sentient 
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bdngs constitutes the bodY of the Supreme Person, om- 
niscient, omnipotent, and so on. And that the body and 
the person embodied and their respective attributes are of ^ 
totally different nature (so that Brahman is not touched by 
the defects of his body), we have explained likewise.-— 
Moreover, as your six substances, soul, and so on, are not 
one substance and one paryftya, their being one sdbstancc* 
and so on, cannot be used to prove their being one and also 
not one, and so on. — And if it should be said that those 
six substances are such (viz. one and several, and so on), 
each owing to its own pary;lya and its own nature, we 
remark that then you cannot avoid contradicting your own 
theory of everything being of an ambiguous nature. 
Things which stand to each other in the relation of mutual 
non-existence cannot after all be identical. — Hence the 
theory of the frainas is not reasonable. Moreover it is liable 
to the same objections which we have above set forth as 
applying to all theories of atoms constituting the universal 
cause, without the guidance of a Lord. 

33. And likewise non-entireness of the 'Self, 

On your view there would likewise follow non-entireness 
of the Self, l^or your opinion is that souls abide in num- 
berless places, each soul having the same size as the body 
which it animates. When, therefore, the soul previously 
abiding in the body of an elephant or the like has to enter 
into body of smaller size, e. g. that of an ant, it would 
fottow that as the soul then occupies less space, it would not 
remain entire, but would become incomplete. — Let us then 
avoid this difficulty by assuming that the soul passes over 
into a different state — ^which process is called parj'iya, — 
which it may manage because it is capable of contraction 
and dilatation.— To this the next Sfitra replies. 

34. Nor also is there non-contradiction from 
paryAya ; on account of change, and so on. 

V 

Nor is the difficulty to be evaded by the assumption of 
the soul assuming a different condition through contraction 
or dilatation. For this would imply that the soul is subject 
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to diange, and all the imporfections springing from it, viz. 
iu>n«pf»rinanence, and so on, and hence would not be superior 
to non-sentient things such as jars and the like. 

35. And on aorount of the endurance x)f the final 
(size), and the (resulting) permanency of both ; there 
is no difference. 

. The final size of the soul, i. e. the size it has in the state 
of Release, is enduring since the soul does not subsequently 
pass into another body ; and both, i. e. the soul in the state 
of Release and the size of that soul, are permanent (nitya). 
From this it follows that that ultimate size is the true 
essential size of the soul 4nd also belongs to it previously 
to Release. Hence there is no difference of sizes, and the 
soul cannot therefore have the size of its temporary bodies. 
The Arhata theory is therefore untenable. — Here terminates 
the adhikarawa of ‘ the impossibility in one.’ 

36. (The system) of the Lord (must be disre 
garded), on account of inappropriateness. 

So far it has been shown that the doctrines of Kapila 
Kaff&da, Sugata, and the Arhat must be disregarded by 
men desirous of final beatitude ; for those doctrines are all 
alike untenable and foreign to the Veda. The Sfitras now 
declare that, for the same reasons, the doctrine of Pajupati 
also has to be disregarded. The adherents of this view 
belong to four different classes — KipAIas, K41ilmukhas, 
Plnipatas, apd ^aivas. All of them hold fanciful theories 
of Reality which are in conflict with the Veda, and invent 
various means for attaining happiness in this life* and the 
«ext. They maintain the general material cause and the 
operative cause to be distinct, and the latter cause to be 
constituted by Pajupati. They further hold the wearing 
of the six so-called ‘mudrA’ Jaadges and the like to be 
means to accomplish the highest end of man. 

Thus the K^pfilas say, ‘ He who knows the true nature 
of the six mudrSs, who understands the highest mudrd, 
meditating on himself as in the position called bhagSsana, 
readies Nirv&»a. The necklace, the golden ornament, the 
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earring, the head-jewel, ashes, and the sacred thread are 
called the six mudris. He whose body is marked with these 
is not bom here again.’ — Similarly the K&limukhas tead» 
that the means for obtaining all desired results in this 
world as well as the next are constituted by certain prac- 
tices— such as using a skull as a drinking vessel, smearing 
oneself with the ashes of a dead body, eating the flesh 
of such a body, carrying a heavy stick, setting up a Hquor- 
jar and using it as a platform for making offerings to the 
gods, and the like. ‘ A bracelet made of Rudr^ksha-seeds 
on the arm, matted hair on the head, a skull, smearii^ 
oneself with ashes, &c.’ — all this is well known from the 
sacred writings of the Saivas. They also hold that by 
some special ceremonial performance men of different 
castes may become BrcLbma«as and reach the highest 
&rrama: ‘by merely entering on the initiatory ceremony 
(diksh&) a man becomes a Br4hma«a at once ; by under- 
taking the k&pfUa rite a man becomes at once an ascetic.’ 

With regard to these views the Sfitra says ‘of pati, on 
account of inappropriateness.’ A ‘not’ has here to be 
supplied from Sfltra 3a. The system of Paxupati has to be 
disr^arded ^because it is inappropriate, i.e. because the 
different views and practices referred to are opposed to 
one another and in conflict with the Veda. The different 
practices enumerated above, the wearing of the six mudris 
and so on, are opposed to each other ; and moreover the 
theovetical assumptions of those people, their forms of 
devotion and their practices, are in conflict with the Veda. 
For the Veda declares that NarSyawa who is the highest 
Brahmrtft is alone the operative and the substantial cause 
of the world, ‘ N&r&yawa is the highest Brahman, NS.rSya»a 
is the highest Reality, NSr&ya«a is the highest light, 
NAr4ya«a is the highest Self’; ‘That thought, may I be 
many, may I grow forth’ {Kh. Up. VI, a, 3)> ‘ desired, 
may 1 be many, may I grow forth ’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6, i), and 
so on. In the same way the texts declare meditation 
on the Supreme Person, who is the highest Brahman, to 
be the only meditation which effects final release ; cp. 
‘I know that great Person of sunlike lustre beyond the 
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daikness. A man wbo knows him passes over deadi i there 
is no other path to go ’ (^vet Up. Ill, 8). And in tfic »ine 
way ail texts agree in dedarii^ that the works subserving 
the knowledge of Brahman are only those sacrifidal and 
other works which the Veda enjoins on men in the different 
castes and 8ts^[e8 of life ; ‘ Him Br^hmaeas seek to know 
the study of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, 
by ftisdng. Wishing for that world only, mendicants wander 
fbrdi from their homes’ (Br*. Up. XI, 4, aa). In som8 
texts enjoining devout meditation, and so on, we indeed 
mtdt with terms such as Pra^pati, 5'iva, Indra, Akira, 
Ihiaa, &c., but that these all refer to the supreme Reality 
established by the texts ’concerning Niriya/ia — the aim 
of which texts it is to set forth the highest Reality in its 
purity — , we have already proved under I, i, 3a In the 
same way we have proved under Sfi. I, i, a that in texts 
treating of the creation of the world, such as ‘ Being only 
this was in the beginning,’ and the like, the words Bein^, 
Brahman, and so on, denote nobody else but Niriya«a, 
wbo is set forth as the universal creator in the account 
creation given in the text, 'Alone indeed there was 
Nftrflya«a, not BrahmS, not Ir&na — he being alone did not 
rejoice’ (Mahopanishad I). — As the Parupati theory thus 
teaches principles, meditations ard acts conflicting with the 
Veda, it must be disregarded. 

37, And on account of the impossibility of ruler- 
ship. 

Those who stand outside the Veda arrive through infer- 
ence at the conclusion that the Lord is a mere qperative 
x»use. This being so, they must prove the Lord’s being 
the ruler (of the material cause) on the basis of observation. 
But it is impossible to prove that the Lord is the ruler 
of the Pradhdna in the same way as the potter e.g. is -the 
ruler of the clay. For the Lord is without k body, while 
Jthe power of ruling material causes is observed only in the 
case of embodied beings such as. potters. Nor may you 
have recourse to the hypothesis oi the Lord being em- 
bodied ; for^ — as we have shown under I, i, j—there arise 
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difficulties whether that body, whidi as body must consist 
of parts, be viewed as eternal or as non-eternal. 

38. If you say, as in the case of the organs ; we ' 
deny this, on account of enjoyment and so on. 

It may possibly be said that, in the same way as the 
enjoying (individual) soul, although in itself without a body, 
is seen to rule the sense-organs, the body, and so on, the 
great Lord also, although without a body, may rule the 
PradhAna. But this analogy cannot be allowed ‘ on account 
of enjoyment,’ and so on. The body's being ruled by the 
soul is due to the unseen principle in the form of good and 
evil works, and has for its end the requital of those works. 
Your analogy would thus imply that the Lord also is under 
the influence of an unseen principle, and is requited for 
his good and evil works. — The Lord cannot therefore be 
a ruler. 

39. Finiteness or absence ot omniscience. 

‘ Or’ here has the sense of ‘ and.’ ' If the Lord is under 
the influence of the adri'sh/a, it follows that, like the indi- 
vidual soul, he is subject to creation, dissolution, and so on, 
and that he i^ not;, omniscient. The Parupati theory cannot 
therefore be accepted. — It is true t^at the SAtra, ‘but in 
case of conflict (with Scripture) it is not to be regarded ’ 
(Pft. Mi. Sft. I, 3, 3), has already established the non- 
acceptability of all views contrary to the Veda ; the present 
adhikerana, however, raises this question again in order 
specially to declare that the Panipati theory is contrary 
to the Veda. Although thq Pilrupata and the Saiva 
systems exhibit some features which are not altogether 
contrary to the Veda, yet they are unacceptable because 
they rest on an assumption contrary to the Veda, viz, of 
the difference of the general, instrumental and material 
causes, and imply an erroneous interchange of higher and 
lower entities. — ^Here terminates the adhikararra of ‘ Paru- 
pati.' 

40- On account of the imposability of origination. 

The Sfltras now proceed to refute a further doubt, viz. 
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that tiie Pa^AarAtia ^ntra — ^which sets forth the means 
of attaining supreme beatitude, as declared by the Lord 
(Bhagavat) — may also be destitute of authority, in so far, 
namely, as belonging to the same class as the tantras of 
Kapila and others. The above Sfltra raises the doubt. 

The theory of the BhSgavatas is that from VAsudcva, 
who is the highest Brahman and the highest cause, there 
originates the individual soul called Sahkarsha/ra ; from 
Sahkarshana the internal organ called Pradyumna ; add 
from Pradyumna the principle of egoity called Aniruddha. 
Now this theory implies the origination of the individual 
soul, and this is contrary to Scripture. For scriptural texts 
declare the soul to be without a beginning — cp. ‘ the intel- 
ligent one is not born and does not die’ (Ka. Up. II, i8), 
and other texts. 

41. And there is not (origination) of the instru- 
ment from the agent. 

‘The internal organ called Pradyumna originates from 
Sankarshawa,' i. e. the internal organ originates from the 
individual soul which is the agent. But this is inadmis- 
sible, since the text ‘from him there is produced breath, 
mind, and all sense-organs ’ (Mu. Up. II, I, 3) declares that 
the mind also springs from none else but the highest 
Brahman. As the Bh^gavata doctrine thus teaches things 
opposed to Scripture, its authoritativeness cannot be ad- 
mitted. — ^Against these objections the next Shtra declares 
itself. 

42. Or, if they are of the nature of tliat which is 
knowledge and so on, there i.s no contradfetion to 
that (i.e. the BhAgavata doctrine). 

The * or ’ sets aside the view previously maintained. By 
‘ that which is knowledge and so on * ^ we have to under- 
stand the highest Brahman. If Sahkarshana, Pradyumna, 
and Aniruddha are of the nature of the highest Brahman, 
then truly there can be no objection to a body of doctrine 


* Or ‘ by that which is knowledge and cause.* 
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which s6ts forth this relatioa. The criticism that the 
Bhi^vatas teach an inadmissible origination of the indi- 
vidual soul, is made by people who do not understand ' 
that system. . What it teadies is that the highest Brahman, 
there called VAsudeva, from kindness to those devoted 
to it, voluntarily abides in 2 fourfold form, so as to render 
itself accessible to its devotees. Thus it is said in the 
Paushkara-samhitd, 'That which enjoins that BrShma«as 
have to worship, under its proper names, the fourfold 
nature of the Self ; that is the authoritative doctrine.’ 
That this worship of that which is of a fourfold nature 
means worship of the highest Brahman, called VAsudeva, 
is declared in the S4tvata-sa»ihit4, ‘This is the supreme 
j:&stra, the great Brahmopanishad, which imparts true dis- 
crimination to Brihmawas worshipping the real Brahman 
under the name of VAsudeva.’ That highest Brahman, 
called VSsudeva, having fo; its body the complete aggre- 
gate of the six qualities, divides itself in so far as it is either 
the ‘ Subtle ’ (silkshma), or ‘ division ’ (vydha), or ‘ manifesta- 
tion ’ (vibhava), and is attained in its fulness by the devotees 
who, according to their qualihcations, do worship to it by 
means of works guided by knowledge. ‘ From the worship 
of the vibhava-aspect one attains to the vydha, and from 
the worship of the vyfiha one attains to the “ Subtile ” called 
VAsudeva, i.e. the highest Brahman’ — such is their doctrine. 
By the ‘ vibhava ’ we have to understand the aggri^te of 
beings, such as RAma, Krrshwa, &c., in whom the highest 
Being becomes manifest; by -the ‘vyflha’ the fourfold 
arrangement or division of the highest Reality, as VAsu- 
dpmr i>Mi1nr~hT m , Pradyumna, and Aniruddha; by the 
‘ Subtle ’ the highest Brahman itself, in so far as it h^ for 
its body the mere aggregate of the six, qualities — as which 
it is called * VAsudeva.’ Compare on this point the Paush- 
kara, ‘That body of doctrine through which, by means 
of avorks based on knowledge, one fully attains to the 
imperishable highest Brahman, called VAsudeva,’ and so on. 
Sahkarshana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha are thus mere 
bodily forms which the highest Brahman voluntarily as- 
sumes. Scripture already declares, ‘ Not bom he is bora 
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in many ways,’ and it is this Wrth — consisting in the volun- 
tary assumption of bodily form, due to tenderness towards 
its devotees — ^which the Bhi^vata system teaches ; hence 
there lies no valid objection to the authoritativeness of that 
qrstem. And as Sahkarshaira, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha 
are the beings ruling over the individual souls, internal 
drgans and oi^ns of ^oity, there can be no objection 
to their being themselves denoted by those latter terms, 
viz. individual soul, and so on. The case is analogous to 
tixat of Brahman being designated, in some texts, by terms 
such as ether, breath, and the like. 

43. And on account* of contradiction. 

The origination of the ^va is, moreover, distinctly con- 
troverted in the books of the Bhigavatas also. Thus in 
the Parama-sawhitd ‘The nature df Prakn’ti consists therein 
that she is non-scntient, for the sake of another, eternal, 
ever-changing, comprising within herself the three gunas, 
and constituting the sphere of action and experience for 
all ^ents. With her the soul (purusha) is connected in 
the way of inseparable association; that soul is known 
to be truly without banning and without end.' And as 
all Sawhit&s make similar statements as to the eternity 
of the soul, the Paw^ar&tra doctrine manifestly controverts 
the view of the essential nature of the /Iva being something 
that originates. How it is possible that in the Veda as 
well as in common life the soul is spoken of as being bom, 
dying, &c., will be explained under Sft. II, 3, 17. The 
conclusion, therefore, is that the Bhigavata system also 
denies the origination of the soul, and that hf Cn.c the 
objections raised on this ground against its authoritative- 
ness are without any force. Another objection is raised 
by some. SifiMya, they argue, is said to have promul- 
gated the Pa^^ritra doctrine because he did not find 
a sure basis for the highest welfare of man in the Veda 
and its auxiliary disciplines, and this implies that the 
Pai 8 *ar 4 tra is of^posed to the Veda.— -This objcctiwi, we 
reply, springs from nothing else but the mere unreasoning 
&ith.(^ men adto do not possess the faintest knowleil^* 
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of the teachings of the Veda, and have never considered 
the hosts of arguments vidiich confirm that teaching. When 
the Veda says, ‘ Morning after morning those speak un- 
truth who make the Agnihotra offering before sunrise,’ it 
is understood that the censure there pas.%d on the offering 
before sunrise is really meant to glorify the offerii^ after 
sunrise. We meet with a similar case in the ‘bhOma- 
wldyft ' {Kh. Up. VIl, a). There at the banning N&rada 
says, ‘ I know the /?*g-veda, the Yn^ur-veda, the S4ma-veda, 
the Atharvawa as the fourth, the Itihisa-puri/a as the 
fifth,’ and so on, enumerating all the various branches of 
knowledge, and finally summing up ‘ with ail this I know 
the mantras only, I do not know the Self.’ Now this 
declaration of the knowledge of the Self not being attain- 
able through any branch of knowledge except the know- 
ledge of the Bhhman evidently has no other purpose but 
to glorify this latter knowledge, which is about to be 
expounded. Or else Nilrada’s words refer to the fact that 
from the Veda and its auxiliary disciplines he had not 
obtained the knowledge.of the highest Reality. Analogous 
to this is the case of .SAn«/ilya’s alleged objection to the 
Veda. That the Bhigavata doctrine is meant to facilitate 
the understanding of the sense of the Veda which by itsdf 
is difficult of comprehension, is declared in the Parama- 
saMhitd, ‘ I have read the Vedas at length, together with all 
the various auxiliary branches of knowledge. But in all 
these Tcannot see a clear indication, raised above all doubt, 
of the way to blessedness, whereby I might reach perfec- 
tion ’ ; and ‘ The wise Lord Hari, animated by kindness 
for*4i!ff^Mevoted to him, extracted the essenti^ meanii^ 
of all the Vedinta-texts and condensed it in an easy form.' 
The incontrovertible fact then is as follows. The Lord 
who is known ftom the VedAnta-texts, i.e. VAsudeva, 
called Ihere the highest i&ahm^n — uihb Is anti^nistic to 
all evil, whose nature b of uniform excdleoce, whd is 
an ocean, as it were^ of unlimited escalted qualities, such - 
as infinite intelligence, bliss, and so <ni, ail adiose purposes 
come true — ^perceiving that those devoted to him, according 
as tiiqr are difierendy placed in the four castc^ and the 
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four sta|^ of life, are intent on the different ends of life, 
viz. religious observances, wealth, pleasure, and final release; 
aiul recogniwng that the Vedas — which teach the truth 
about his own nature, his glorious manifestations, the means 
of rendering him propitious and the fruits of such endeavour 
— are difficult to fathom by all beings other than himself, 
whether gods or men, since those Vedas are divided into 
i?»k, Ya^s, Siman, and Atharvan; and being animated hy 
infinite pity, tenderness, and magnanimity ; with a view to 
enable his devotees to grasp the true meaning of the Vedas, 
himsejf composed the Paw^arStra-rAstra. The author of 
the Sfltras (Vy4sa) — who first composed the S4tras, the 
purport of which it is to set forth the arguments establish- 
ing the VedSnta doctrine, and then the Bh4rata-samhit4 
(i.e. the Mah4bh4rata) in a hundred thousand dokas in 
order to support thereby the teaching of the Veda — ^himself 
says in the chapter called Mokshadharma, which treats of 
knowledge, ‘ If a householder, or a BrahmaX’4rin, or a hermit, 
or a mendicant wishes to achieve success, what deity should 
he worship ? ’ and so on ; explains then at great length the 
Pa^^r4tra system, and then says, ‘From the lengthy 
Bhdrata story, comprising one hundred thousand dokas, 
this body of doctrine has been extracted, with the churn- 
ing-staff of mind, as butter is churned from curds — as 
butter from milk, as the Br4hmar/a from men, as the Ara- 
»yaka from the Vedas, as Amrrta from medicinal herbs. — 
This great Upanishad, consistent with the four Vedas, 
in harmony with Sclhkhya and Yoga, was called by him 
by the name of Pa«^ar4tra. This is excellent, this is 
Brahman, this is supremely beneficial. Fully .^-gs-^ing 
with the Rik, the Y^^, the S4man, and the AtharvlA- 
giras, this doctrine will be truly authoritative.' The terms 
Sihkhya and Yoga here denote the c^centrated appli- 
cation of knowledge and of works. As has been said, ‘ By 
the application of knowledge on the part of the S4nkhya, 
and of works on the part of the Yogim.’ And in the 
Bhfshmaparvan we read, ‘By Brihaisuias, Kshattriyas, 
Vauyas and 5fldras, MAdhava is to be honoured, senred 
and worshipped — he who was proclaimed by 5^Alrar « ha«a 
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in "i^ineaieat with' the SiUnram lew.’ — How then could 
these utteraiices of B&dar&yana, the foiemost ftmong all 
those who uiMlerstaod the teaching of the Veda, be recon* 
died with the view that in the Sfitras he maintains die 
non*authoritktiveness of the Sitvata doctrine, the purport 
of ^which is to teach the womhip of, and meditation on, 
V 3 ^de^ who is none other than the highest BrahUian 
known from the Vedinta-texts ? 

But other passages in the MahAbhlrata, such as ' There 
is the S&hkhya, the Yoga, the VaMiasAtra, the Vedas, and 
the PAnipata doctrine; do all these rest on one and the 
same basis, or on different ones ? ' and so on, declare that 
the Sihkhya and other doctrines also are worthy of regard, 
while yet in the ^ftriraka SOitras those very same doctrines 
are formally refuted. Why, therefore, should not the same 
hold good in the case of the Bhigavata doctrine ? — Not so, 
we reply. In the MahAbhArata also BAdarAyaxa applies 
to the SAnkhya and other doctrines the same style of 
reasoning as in the SOtras. The question, asked in the 
passage quoted, means ‘.Do the SAnkhya, the Yoga, the 
PArupata, and the Pail^rAtra set forth one and the same 
reality, or different ones? If the former, what is that 
reality? If*the latter, they convey contradictory doc- 
trines, and, as reality is not something which may be 
optionally assumed to be either such or such, one of those 
doctrines only can be acknowledged as authoritative, and 
the question then arises which is to be so acknowledged ? ’ — 
The answer to the question is givoi in the passage ban- 
ning, ‘ Know, O royal Sage, all those different views. The 
prq|;p|||rator of the SAhkhya » Kapila,* &c Here the 
hlunan origin df the SAnkhya, Y<^, and PArupata is 
established on the ground of their having been produced 
by Kapila, Hirawyagarbha, and Panipatl. Next the clause 
'AparAntatamas is said to be the teacher of the Vedas* 
intimates the non-human character of the Vedas; and 
finally the dause ‘Of the whole PaAtarAtra, NArAyaim 
himself is the promulgator ’ declare tiut NArf^wa himself . 
revealed the Pafiihufitra doctrine. The connected purport 
of these different clauses is m fdlowA' As the S3ratenaw*- 
[4*] M m 
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ctf httmao origin set forth doctrines mutually contradictory, 
and, morebver, teach what is in conflict with the matter 
known from the Veda — ^whlch, on account its non-human 
character, Is raised above all suspicion of error and other 
imperfections — ^thcy cannot be accepted as authoritative 
with regard to anything not depending on human action 
and choice. Now the matter to be known from the Veda 
is NAriya»a, who is none other than the highest Brahman. 
It hence follows that the entities set forth in those differeht 
systems — ^the pradhSna, the soul (purusha), Parupati, and 
so on — ^have to be viewed as real only in so far as Ndr4- 
yaiira,i.e. the highest Brahman, as known from the Ved4nta- 
texts, constitutes their Sflf. This the text directly declares 
in the passage, ‘ In all those doctrines it is seen, in accord- 
ance with tradition and reasoning, that the lord NirSya«a 
is the only basis.’ This means — ‘ To him who considers 
the entities set forth in those systems with the help of 
argumentation, it is evident that NSriyawa alone is the 
basis of all those entities.’ In other words, as the entities 
set forth in those systems are no.t Brahman, any one who 
remembers the teaching of texts such as ‘all this indeed 
is’ Brahman,’ ‘ N&riya«a is all,’ which declare Brahman to 
be the Self of all, comes to the conclusion tiiat Nclr&yaffa 
alone is the basis of those entities. As thus it is settled 
that the highest Brahman, as known from the Vedinta- 
texts, or NAriyawa, himself is the promulgator of the 
entire Paw^ardtra, and that this system teaches the nature 
of Ndr&ya«a and the proper way of worshipping him, none 
can disestablish the view that in the Pa^j&arStra all the 
other doctrines are comprised. For this reason the j^ah&- 
bhirata says, ' Thus the SShkhya-yoga and the Ve^ and 
the Ara«yaka, being members of one another, are called 
the Pa^^ar&tra,’ i.ie. the S^hkhya, the Yoga, the Vedas, 
and the Ara»yakas, which are members of one another 
because they are one in so far as aiming at setting forth 
one Truth, together are called the Paiiitaratra* — The 
Sahkhya explains the twenty-five principles, the Yoga 
teaches certain practices and means of mental concaitra- 
tion, and the Aras^akas teach that all the sub<»rdinate 
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principles have thdr true Self in Brahman, that the mental 
concentration oijoined in the Yoga is a mode of meditation 
oh Brahman, and that the rites and works which are set 
forth in the Veda are means to win the favour of &ahman 
—thus giving instruction as to Brahman’s nature. Now 
all these dements, in their inward connexion, are dearly 
set Ibrth in the Padf^aritra by the highest Brahman, Le. 
Nhrftyaaa, himself. The 5irlraka 5Astra (i.e. the Veddnta) 
does not disprove the principles assumed by the SMkhyas, 
but merely the view of their not having Brahman for ^dr 
Self ; and similarly in its criticism on the Yoga and l^hsu* 
pata systems, it merely refutes the view of the Lord bdng 
a mere instrumental cause, the erroneous assumptions as 
to the relative position of higher and lower entities, and 
certain practices not warranted by the Veda; but it does 
not reject the Yc^a itself, nor again the lord Parupati. 
Hence Sm«ti says, ‘ The Sinkhya, the Yoga, the Padi-arft- 
tra, the Vedas, and the P&jupata doctrine — all these having 
their proof in the Self may not be destroyed by arguments.' 
The essential points in all these doctrines are to be adopted, 
not to be rejected absolutely as the teaching of f7ina or 
Sugata is to btf rejected. For, as said in the Sm/iti text 
quoted above, ‘ in all those doctrines it is seen, according 
to tradition and reasoning, that the lord N&rdya/<a is the 
only basis.' — Here terminates the adhikara;/a of ‘ the im- 
possibility of origination.' 
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THIRD PADA. 

♦ 

1. Not Ether; on account of the , absence of 
scriptural steitement 

We have demonstrated that the SA6khya-system and 
Other systems standing outside the Veda are untenable 
since they rest on fallacious reasoning and arc self-conira* 
dictory. In order to prove that our own view is altogether 
free from all objections of this kind, we shall now explain 
In detail the mode in which this world, with all its sentient 
and non-sentient beings^ is produced by Brahman, whom we 
hold to be the general creator. 

The first doubt here presenting itself is whether Ether 
be something produced or not. — The Pfirvapakshin main* 
tains that it is not produced, since there is no scriptural 
statement to that effect. A scriptural statement may be 
expected with regard to what is possible ; but what is im- 
possible — as e. g. the origination of a sky-flower or of 
Ether — cannot possibly be taught by Scripture. For the 
origination of Ether, which is not made up of parts and is 
all pervasive, cannot be imagined in any Way. For this 
very reason, i.e, the impossibility of the thing, theiST^n* 
dogya, in its account of creation, mentions the origination 
of fire, water, &c. only (but not of Ether) — ‘ It thought, 
may I be many, may I grow forth,* ‘ It sent forth fire,* 
and so on. When therefore the Taittiriya, the Atharvawa, 
and other texts tell us that Ether did originate — ‘From 
that Self sprang Ether * (Taitt. Up. II, i) ; ‘ From him is 
bom breath, mind, and all organs of sen.se, Ether^ aif, iight, 
water,’ &c. (Mu. Up. II, i, 4) — such statements arc con- 
trary to sense, and hence refute themselves. — To this the 
Sfitra replies. 

2. But there is# 

But there is origination of Ether. For Scripture, which 
is concerned with matters transcending sense perception, is 
able to establish the truth even of the origination of Ether, 
although this be not proved by other means Of knowledge. 
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And fat a nutter loiown from Scripture a onitradictoiy 
inference, such as that Ether cannot calginate because it is 
without i»rm, is not of suffident force. That the non- 
originatedness of die Sdf also docs not rest on its bdng 
without parts will be shown further on. — Here the P&rva- 

pakdtin raises an objection. 

« 

3. It has a secondary sense, on account of impos- 
sibility and of the text 

It is reasonable to assume that in passages such as 
' From that Self there sprang Ethta-/ the origination of 
Ether is not to be taken in its literal sense ; for according 
to the A^A&ndogya-text ‘it sent forth fire.’ Brahman 
engaged in creation first produces fire, and fire thus having 
the first place, the text cannot possibly mean to say that 
Ether also was produced. Moreover, there is another text, 
viz. ‘ VAyu and antariksha (i. e. Ether), this is the Immortal,’ 
according to which Ether is immortal, i.e. non-produced. 
— But how can one and the same word, vii. it ‘sprang’ 

e. originated), be taken in a metaphorical sense with 
reference to Ether, and in its literal sense with reference to 
fire, and so oa ?— To this the next Siltra replies. 

4. There may be (a double sense) of the one 
(word), as in the case of the word ‘ Brahman.’ 

Since in the clause ‘ from that Self there sprang Brah- 
man,’ the word ‘ sprang ’ cannot be taken in its literal sense, 
it may be used there in a secondary sense ; while the same 
word as connected with the subsequent clauses ‘ from V 4 yu 
Ag.iC G»c., may have its primary sense. This would be 
analc^ous to the use of the word Brahman in Mu. Up. I, 1. 
There in the clause ‘From him is born that Brahman, 
name, form, and matter ’ (9), the word Brahman is used in 
a secondary sense, i. e. denotes the PradhSna ; while in the 
same chapter, in the clause ‘ Brahman swells by means rf- 
brooding’ (8), the same word denotes Brahman in its pri- 
mary sense. It is true indeed that in this latter case the 
word ‘ Brahman ' occurs twice ; while in the Taitt text the 
word * sambhfita ’ occuts once only, and has to be carried 
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over HilKn. the fiwt claute ioto the subsequent ones; but 
thb' radces no difference, for, in the case of such carrjdng 
over of h word, no less than in the case of actual repetition, 
the gmeral denotation of the word is repeated, — The next 
Sfitra refutes this objection. 

5 . The non-abandonment of the promissory state- 
fnent (results) from non-difference. 

It is not appropriate to assume, from deference to fhc 
iT/lftndc^ya-text, a secondary meaning for those other 
t^ts also which declare Ether to have originated. For 
thie KMindogysi itself virtually admits the origination of 
Ether ; in so far, namely, as the clause ‘ that by which the 
non-heard is heard,’ &c., declares that through the know- 
ledge of Brahman everything is known. This declaration 
is not abandoned, i. e. is adhered to, only if the Ether also 
is an effect of Brahman and thus non-different from it. 

6 . (As follows also) from (other) texts. 

That Ether is an originated thing follows from other 
clauses also in the AT/idndogya : ‘ Being only this was in 
the banning, one without a second ’ affirms the oneness 
of everything before creation, and ‘ In that all this has its 
Self’ implies that everything is an effect of, and hence non- 
different from, Brahman. — Nor does the statement as to 
the creation of fire, ‘ it sent forth fire,’ exclude the creation 
of Ether. For the first place which there is assigned to 
fire rests only thereon that no mention is made of the 
creation of Ether, and this has nOyforce to negative the 
creation of Ether as positively stated in other text*^ 

7 . But the division (origination) extends over all 
effects ; as in ordinary life. 

The ‘but’ has the sense of ‘anc^’ As the clause ‘In 
that all this has its Self ' and similar ones directly state 
that Ethet^alm is a creation of Brahman, the division, i. e. 
'^the origination of Ether from Brahman, is implicitly de- 
clared thereby. As in ordinary life. When In ordinary 
life somebody has said ‘all these men are the sons of 
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Devadatta,’ it it known that any particulani which may 
afterwards be given about the descent of some of them ate 
meant to apply to all — In accordance with this our con* 
elusion we interpret the text ‘Air and Ether, this is the 
Immortal,’ as asserting only tdiat air and Ether continue to 
exist for a long time, as the Devas do. 

8. Hereby air is explained. 

The same atgumentation explains the origination of air 
also. That a special Sdtra is devoted to the oi%inati(Mi of 
air — instead of disposii^ in one Sfitra of Ether and air — ^is 
for the sake of SCktra lo, which states that ' hence (i. e. from 
air) there originated fire.* 

9. But there is non-origination of that which is 
(only) ,* on account of impossibility. 

The ‘but’ has an affirmative !>ense. There is non- 
origination of that which is, i. e. of Brahman only; of 
whatever is different from Brahman non-origination cannot 
possibly be established. This means — the origination of 
Ether and air has been proved only in order to illustrate a 
general truth. Only that which is, i. e. Brahman, which is 
the general cause, cannot originate. Whatever is other than 
Brahman, i.e. the entire world comprising the Unevolved, 
the great principle (mahat), ahahkira, the tanm&tras, the 
sense-organs, the Ether, the air, and so on, cannot possibly 
be shown to be non-originated, since its being an effect is 
proved by the text declaring that everything is known 
through one thing, and in other ways. — Here terminates 
1^<5,«^lykaraf»a of ‘ the Ether.’ 

10. Fire (is produced) thence, for thus Scripture 
declares. 

It has been stated that everything different from Brah- 
man is the effect of Brahman. The doubt now arises 
whether the more remote effects of Brahman originate, eadi 
of them, only from diat substance whidi is thdir imme- 
diately anteoedmit cause or from Bndiman in the form of that 
substance. — The decision is that they or^pnate from those 
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/or tfce tact *from air 6 re ’ d/rect/y fttftsf 
the or^hiation of fire /nun air. 

1 1. Water (from fire). 

Water also ordinates ‘dwnce,' !. e. fitun fire ; for so the 
texts declare * From fire water ’ (Taitt Up. II, i, i) ; * tfa^ 
ietit forth water’ (ATA. Up. VI, a, 5). 

1 2. Earth (from water). 

Earth originates from water; for so the texts declare 
’From water earth’ (Taitt Up. II, i, i). ‘ It (water) sent 
forth food ’ (X’A. Up. VI, a, 3). But how can the word 
* food’ denote earth ?— To this the next Sfitra replies. 

13. Earth on account of the subject-matter, the 
colour, and other texts. 

That the word ‘ food** denotes the earth is to be inferred 
from the fact that the section in which the word occurs has 
for its subject-matter the creation of the elements; as 
everything eatable is a product. of the earth, the term 
denoting the effect is there applied to denote' the cause. 
In the same chapter, where the colour of thf elements is 
mentioned (‘ The red colour of a flame is the colour of fire, 
the white one that of water, the black one that of food *), 
the collocation of words clearly shows that ‘ food ’ means 
something of the same kind as fire and water, viz. the ele- 
ments of earth. And there are other texts also which treat 
of the same topic and declare the origination of earth from 
water, cp. Taitt. Up. II, i,' ‘from fire sprang water, from 
water earth.’ All this proves that the term * food 
earth, and that hence earth originates from water. 

Fire and the other substances, the origination of which 
has been detailed, are mentioned merely as instances, and 
it must be under8too«i.that also other entities, such as the 
‘ Mahat,’ and so on, originate only from the immediately 
prccedii^ cause, in agreement with scriptural statements. 
And texts such as ‘ From him is bom breath, mM, and aU 
organs of sense, ether, air, light, water, and the earth, the 
support of all ’ (Mu. Up. II, 1, 3) ; ‘ From him is bora that 
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Bndmuut, name, form, aad food * (Mu. Up. I, i, 9) ; < Fram 
that Self HmraptMog ether ' (Taiitt Up. II, 1, i) ; ‘ It (Lc. 
that which is) sent forth fire’ (Jrfi.Up.VI, a, 3)— (which 
seems to teadi the direct origination from Brahman of the 
different ekmenta,, and so on)~-may be interpreted on the 
understanding of Brahman being theh mediate cause also.— 
This primi fade view the next Sfitra disposes'of. 

14. But he; from the inferential mark supplied 
by their reflection. 

The * but ' indicates the setting aside of the primd facie 
view raised. Of all effected things, the Makati and so on, 
the highest Person himself, in so far as embodied in the 
immediately preceding substance, is the direct cause. — 
How is this known ? — ‘ From the inferential mark supplied 
by the reflection of them.’ By ‘ reflection ' the Sfltra memis 
the resolve expressed in the recurring phrase, ‘ May I be 
many ’ ; ‘ That fire thought, may I be many ’ ; ‘ That water 
thought, may I be many ’ (Kk. Up. VI, a, 3 ; 4). As these 
texts declare that there*was thought — in the form of a re- 
solve of self-multiplication — ^which thought can belong to 
a Self only, we conclude that also the Mahat, the ahankclra, 
the Ether, and so on, accomplish the sending forth of their 
respective effects only .afteiv similar thought, and such 
thought can belong only to the highest Brahman em- 
bodied in the Mahat, ahahk&ra, and so on. That the 
highest Brahman is embodied in all beings and constitutes 
their Self, is directly stated in the antary&min-br&hmana, 
‘He who abiding in the earth ; abiding in watery abiding 
in*»lrc,li&c. &c. (Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 3 ff.) ; and likewise in the 
SubAla-Up., ‘Whose body is the earth,* &c. &c., up to 
‘ Whose body is the Unevolved.’ — The Pfirvapakshin had 
maintained that the creation, from Brahman, of breath, and 
so on; which is declared in texts such as ‘ From him are 
born breath, mind,’ &c., may be understood as a mediate 
creation. This point is taken up by the next Sfitra. 

15* But the order of succestion (which is stated) 
in reverse order (of the true one) is possible, (only 
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if the ot^ination of all effects is) thence {i.t. from 
Brahman). 

The ‘ but ’ has an asseverative sense. The direct origina- 
titm from Brahman of all effects— which in passages such 
as the one quoted by the Pdtvapakshin is stated in a 
form the reverse of the (true) order of origination accord- 
ing to which the Unevolved, the Mahat, the ahadkkra, 
Ether, and so on, succeed each other — is po^ible only’on 
the su^ position of the origination of each effect being 
really from Brahman itself in the form of a special causal 
substance. To understand the causality of Brahman as 
a merely mediate one would be to contradict all those 
statements of immediate origination. Texts such as the 
one quoted thus confirm the conclusion that everything 
originates from Brahman directly. 

1 6 , If it be said that knowledge and mind (which 
are mentioned) between (breath and the elements) 
(are stated) in order of succession, owing to an 
inferential mark of this ; we say, not so, on account 
of non-difference. 

c 

‘Knowledge’ in the Sfltra denotes the means of know- 
ledge, i. e. the sense-oi^ans. — An objection is raised against 
the conclusion arrived at under the preceding Sfltra. We 
cannot, the opponent says, admit the conclusion that the 
passage from the Mu«</aka Up. ‘ from him is bom breath, 
mind,’ &c., declares the immediate origination from Brah- 
man of all things, and that hence the passage confirms the 
view, first suggested by the inferential mark of ‘ tlpughtj 
(see above, Sfi, 14), that everything sprites from Brahmas 
direct. For the purport of the text is to state a certain 
order of succession, and we hence conclude that all the 
beings mentioned were successively created.- In the second 
half of the text we recognise the series of ether, air, fire, &c., 
which is known to us from other texts, and from the fact 
of their being exhibited in one and the same text we con- 
clude that knowledge and mind— which are mentioned 
between breath on the one side and the elements <ni the 
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otha* — must be viewed as o-eated in that order. The text 
therefore in no way confirms the direct origination of every- 
thing from Brahman. To this the Sfitra leplies^ ‘ Not so, 
on account of noa-difierence.* The first words of the text^ 
‘ from him is bom ’ connect themselves equally with breath, 
and knowledge, and mind, and the series cf elements begin- 
ning with ether ; and the meaning of the whole therefore 
is to declare that all the entities spring directly from Brah- 
man, not to teach the order of succession in which they are 
produced. It moreover cannot have the purport of teach- 
ing a certain order of succession, because the order stated 
contradicts the order established by other scriptural pas- 
sages ; such as the one beginning ‘ the earth is merged in 
water,’ and ending ‘darkness becomes one.’ We hence 
hold to the conclusion that all effects originate from Brah- 
man only, in so far as embodied in the Unevolved, and so 
on, and that the terms ‘ fire ’ and so on denote Brahman, 
which is the Self of all those substances. — But to interpret 
all these words as denoting Brahman is to set aside their 
special denotative power as established by etymolt^y ! — 
To this objection the next SQtra replies. 

17, But*that which abides in the things movable 
and immovable, i.e. the terms denoting tliose things, 
are non-secondary (i. e. of primary denotative power, 
viz. with regard to Brahman); since (their deno- 
tative power) is effected by the being of that 
(i.e. Brahman). 

The 'but’ sets aside the objection raised. (The primi 
facie wew here is as follows.) As Brahman, which has all 
things, for its modes, is not the object of Perception and the 
other means of knowledge which pve rise to the appre- 
hension of the things only which are Brahman’s modes, and 
as hence, previously to the study of the VedAnta-texts, the 
idea of that to whidi the modes belong (i. e. of Brahman) 
dbes not. arise, and as the knowledge of all words finally 
denoting Brahman depends on the existence of the idea 
of that to whidi the modes belong (i. e. Brahman) ; all the 
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IwdSvidtuI wcmls are tiaed in worldly language only sq»* 
cateiy to denote spedal tbii!^- In other vrordM, as the 
Marais ‘fire’ and so on have denotative power with regard to 
{M^icular things only, thdr denotative power wth regard 
to Biahnian is secondary, indirect only. — Of this view the 
Stktra diq>oses by sajnng ‘that which abides in the mo^dng 
uid d»e non-moving,’ &c. The meaning is — the terns 
whidi abide in, I e. are connected with, the different moving 
and non-moving things, and hence denote those things, 
possess with regard to Brahman a denotative power which 
is not ‘bhAkta,’ i.e. secondary or figurative, but primary 
and direct. ‘ Why so ? ’ Because the denotative power of 
all words is dependent on, the being of Brahman. For this 
we know from the scriptural passage which tells how 
names and forms were evolved by Brahman. — Here ter- 
minates the adhikara«a of ‘ fire.’ 

1 8 . Not the Self, on account of scriptural state- 
ment, and on account of the eternity (which results) 
from them. 

The Sfitras so far have stated that this entire world, 
from Ether downwards, originates from the highest Brah- 
man. It now becomes a matter for discussion whether the 
individual soul also originates in the same way or not-r-It 
does so originate, the Piirvapakshin maintains. For on 
this assumption only the scriptural statement as to the cog- 
nition of all things through the cegnitim of one thing holds 
good, and moreover Scripture declares that before creation 
everything was one. Moreover, there are texts directly 
stating that the soul also was produced ii^ the same ipy as 
Ether and other created things. 

'' ‘ Prsvf&pati sent forth ail creatures ' ; ' All these creatures 

have their root in the True, they abide in the True, they 
rest on the True’ (Ki. Up. VI, 8, 6) ; ' From whence these 
beings are produced ’ (Taitt. Up. HI, i, i). As these pas- 
sages declare the origination of the world inclusive of sen- 
tient beings, we conclude that the souls also originate. 
Nor must this be objected to on the ground that from tbe 
£tct that Brahman is eternal, and the other &ct that texts 
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sudi as * That art thou ' teach the aonl td be the oatute 
of Brahman, it follows Biat the soul also is etemaL Fm if 
we reasoned in this style we should have to admit also that 
the Ether ^nd the other elements ate eternal, mnce texts' 
such as ‘ in that adl this has its Self ’ and * all tius indeed is 
Brahman ’ intimate them also to be of the natuie of Brah- 
ntfb. Hence the individual spul also originates no less than 
Ether and the rest — ^To this the Sdtra replies, * Not the 
Self, on account of scriptural statement.' The Self is not 
produced, since certain texts directly deny its origination ; 
cp. ' the intelligent one is not born nor does he die ' (Ka. 
Up, I, 3, 18) ; 'There are two unborn ones, one intelligent 
and strong, the other non-inteliigent and weak ’ (S’vet. Up. 

I, 9). And the eternity of the soul is learned from the 
same texts, cp. ‘ There is one eternal thinker,’ Sic. (Ka. Up. 

II, 5, 13) ; ‘ Unborn, eternal, everlasting is that ancient one ; 
he is not killed though the body is killed ’ (Ka. Up, I, 3 , 

1 8). — For these reasons the soul is not produced. 

But how then about the declaration that through the 
cognition of one thing everything is known ? — There is no 
difficulty here, since the soul also is an effect, and since 
effect and cause are non-different. — But this implies that 
the soul is an originated thing just like Ether and so on ! — 
Not so, we reply. By a thing being an effect we mean its 
being due to a substance passing over into some other 
state ; and from this point of view the soul also is an effect. 
There is, however, the difference, that the ‘ other condition* 
which is represented by the soul is of a different kind from 
that which constitutes non-sentient things, such as Ether 
and V on. The ‘otherness’ on which the soul depends 
consists in the contraction and expansion of intelligence; 
while the change on which the origination of Ether and so 
on depends is a change of essential nature. And chaise 
of the latter kind is what we deny of the soul. We have 
shown that there are three entities of distinct nature, via. 
objects of fruition, enjoying subjects, and a Ruler; that 
origination and so on which are characteristic of the objects 
do npt belong to the subjects, and that the latter are 
eternal ; that the characteristic qualities of the objecta Md 





likew*e those of the subjects—vlz. liabUity to paia Mad 
suffering — do not belong to the Ruler ; that the latter Is 
eternal, free from all imperfections, omniscient, imme* 
di^ely realising ail his purposes, the Lord of the lords of 
the organs, the highest Lord of all ; and that sentient arid 
ncm-sentient beings in all their states constitute the body of 
the Lord while he constitutes their Self. While Brahrf<an 
thus has for its modes (prakSra) the sentient and non* 
sentient beings in which it ever is embodied, during cert^n 
periods those beings abide in so subtle a condition as to be 
incapable of receiving desigjnations different from that of 
Brahman itself ; Brahman then is said to be in Its causal 
state. When, on the other hand, its body is constituted 
by all those beings in their gross state, when they have 
separate, distinct names and fornis, Brahman is said to be 
in its effected condition. When, now, Brahman passes 
over from the causal state into the effected state, the a^re- 
gate of non-sejitient things which in the causal state were 
destitute of name and form undergoes an essential change 
of nature — implying the possession of distinct names and 
so on — so as to become fit to constitute objects of fruition 
for sentient beings ; the change, on the other hand, which 
the sentient beings (the souls) undergo on that occasion is 
nothing more than a certain expansion of intelligence (or 
consciousness), capacitating them to experience the dif- 
ferent rewards or punishments for their previous deeds. 
The ruling element of the world, i. e. the Lord, finally, who 
has the sentient and non-sentient beings for his modes, 
undergoes a change in so far as he is, at alternating periods, 
embodied in all those beings in their alternating states. The 
' two modes, and he to whom the modes belong, thus undergo 
a common Change in so far as in the case of all of them the 
causal condition passes over into a different condition. 

It is with reference to this change undergone by one 
substance in passing over into a different state that the 
ffTii&ndt^ya says that through the knowledge of one thing 
everything is known, and illustrates this by the case of jthe 
lump of clay (knowing which we know all things nu^e of 
day). Texts such as ‘ Pr^g&pati sent forth the creatures,* 
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whidi declare the or!|^natk>n of the soul, really mean only 
to state that the soids are -by turns associated with or dis> 
sociated from bodies — the effect of which is that their intel- 
ligence is either contracted or expanded. Texts again 
which deny *the origination of the soul and affirm its per- 
manency (* He is not bom and does not die,' &c.) mean to 
say4hat the soul does not, like the non-sentient element of 
creation, undergo changes of essential nature. And Anally 
there are texts the purport of which it is to declare the 
absence of change of essential nature as well as of alternate 
expansion and contraction of intelligenco— cp. ‘ That is the 
great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, immortal, Brah- 
man ’ (Br*. Up. XI, 4, 25); ‘the eternal thinker,’ &c. (Ka. 
Up. II, 5, 13) ; such texts have for their subject the highest 
Lord. — All this also explains how Brahman, which is at all 
times differentiated by the sentient and non-sentient beings 
that constitute its body, can be said to be one only pre- 
vious to creation ; the statement is possible because at that 
time the differentiation of names and forms did not exist 
That that which makes the difference between plurality and 
unity is the presence or absence of differentiation through 
names and forms, is distinctly declared in the text, ‘ Now 
all this was undifferentiated. It became differentiated by 
form and name ’ (Brr. Up. I, 4, 7). — Those also who hold 
that the individual soul is due to Nescience ; and those who 
hold it to be due to a real limiting adjunct (upddhi) ; and 
those who hold that Brahman, whose essential nature is 
mere Ifeing, assumes by itself the threefold form of enjoy- 
ing subjects, objects of enjoyment, and supreme Ruler ; can 
all of them explain the unity which Scripture predicates of 
Brahman in the pralaya state, only on the basis of the 
absence of differentiation by names and forms ; for accord- 
ii^ to them also (there is no absolute unity at any time^ 
but) either the potentiality of Nescience, or the potentiality of 
the limiting adjunct, or the potentialities of enjoying subjects, 
objects of enjoyment, and supreme Ruler persist in ffie pra- 
laya condition also. And, moreover, it is proved by the 
two SCktras, II, i, 33 ; 35, that the distinction of the several 
individual soub and the stream of thdr works are eternal. 
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There {% however, the followii^; differeace between thdee 
ieveral views. • The first*raentioaed view implies that 
Brahman itself is under the illusive influence of b<^[bi> 
Qingless Avidyfl. According^ to the second view, the dfect 
of the real and beginningless lintiting adjunct is that Brah- 
man itself is in the state of bondage ; for there is no other 
entity but Brahman and the adjunct. According tfi. the 
third view, Brahman itself assumes diflerent forms, and 
itself experiences the various unpleasant consequence of 
deeds. Nor would it avail to say that that part of Brah- 
man which is the Ruler is not an experiencing subject ; 
for as Brahman is all-knowing it recognises the enjoying 
subject as uon-diflereat from itself, and thus is itself an 
enjoying subject. — According to our view, on the other 
hand, Brahman, which has for its body all sentient and 
non-sentient beings, whether in their subtle or their gross 
state, is always — in its effected as well as in its causal *(mi- 
dition — free from all shadow of imperfection, and a limit- 
less ocean as it were of all exalted qualities. All im- 
perfections, and suffering, and all change belong not to 
Brahman, bwi only to the sentient and non-sentient beings 
which are its modes. This view removes all difliculties.— 
Here terminates the adhikara«a of ‘ the Self^' 

19. For this very reason (the individual soul is) 
a knower. 

It has been shown that, diflerent therein from Ether 
and the rest, the soul is not produced. This leads to the 
consideration of the soul’s essential nature. Is that essen- 
tial nature constituted by mere intelligeuce as Sugata and 
Kapila hold ; or is the soul as Kanllda thinks, Essentially 
n<m-intelligent, comparable to a stone, while intelligence 
is merely an adventitious quality of it ; or is it essentially 
a knowing subject ?— -The soul is mere intelligence, the 
Pflrvapakshin maintains; for the reason that Scripture 
declares it to be so. For in the antaryimin-brfthmaea 
the clause which in the M4dhyaadina-text runs as foUowa, 
‘he who abides in the Self,’ is in the text of the tJmva* 
represented by the clause ‘ be who abides in knowlei%e.* 
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Similarly the text ‘ knowledge performs the sacrifice and 
all sacred acts* (Taitt Up* II, 5, i) shows that it is know^ 
ledge only which is the true nature of the active Self, And 
.Smriti texts convey the same view, as e. g. * it in reality 
is of the nature of absolutely spotless intelligence,' A 
second Pfirvapakshin denies the truth of this view* If, 
he ^s, we assume that the Selfs essentia! nature consists 
either in mere knowledge or in its being a knowing subject, 
it follows that as the Self is omnipresent there must be 
consciousness at all places and at all times. On that 
doctrine we, further, could not account for the use of 
the« instruments of cognition (i.e. the sense-organs, &c.) ; 
nor for the fact that in the states of deep sleep, swoon 
and 90 on, the Self although present is not observed to be 
conscious, while on the other hand consciousness is seen 
to ari^e as soon as the conditions of the waking state are 
reafised. We therefore conclude that neither intelligence 
or consciousness, nor being a knowing agent, constitutes the 
essence of the soul, but that consciousneiis is a mere adven- 
titious or occasional attribute. And the omnipresence of 
the Self must needs be admitted since its effects are per- 
ceived everywhere. Nor is there any valid reason for 
holding that the Self moves to any place; for as it is 
assumed to be present everywhere the actual accomplish- 
ment of effects (at certain places only) may be attributed 
to the moving of the body only. — Scripture also directly 
declares^ that in the state of deep sleep there is no con- 
sciousness, ^ I do not indeed at the present moment know 
myself, so as to be able to say “that am I,’' nor do I know 
those beings*' Similarly Scripture declares the absence of 
consciousness in the state of final release, * when he has 
departed there is no consciousness ' (Brf. Up. II, 4> 
where the Self is spoken of as having knowledge for its 
cssentiar nature, the meaning only is that knowledge con- 
stitutes its specific quality, and the expression is therefore 
not to be urged in its literal sense. 

Against all this the Siltra declares * for this very reason 
a knower.' This Self is essentially a knower, a knowing 
subject; not eithdr mere knowledge or of non-sentient 
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nature.--;Why?~‘ For this very reason,’ i.e. On account of 
Sct4)fture itself. ‘For this reason’ refers back to the 'on 
account of Scripture’ in the preceding SOtra. For in the 
JT^ndogya, where the condition of the release! and the 
non-released soul is described, the text says ‘He who 
Hnows, let me smell this, he is the Self — with the mind 
seeing those, pleasures he rejoices — the devas who me in 
the world of Brahman— whose desires are true, ^hose 
purposes are true — not remembering the body into v^ich 
he was bom ’ (/lA. Up. VIII, la, 4-5 ; i, 5 > 3 )- And 

elsewhere ‘The seer does not ace death’ (A'A. Up. VII, 
a6, a). Similarly we read in the V^^asaneyaka, in reply 
to the question 'Whet is that Self?' — ‘He who is within 
the heart, surrounded by the PrSwas, the person of light, 
consisting of knowledge’ (Brt Up. IV, 3, 7); ‘By 'what 
should one know the knower ? ’ (Brt. Up. IV, 5, 15) ; ‘ That 
person knows.’ And ‘for he is the knower, the hearer, 
the smeller, the taster, the perceiver, the thinker, the 
agent — ^he the person whose Self is knowledge’; and 
‘thus these sixteen parts of that seer’ {Pra. Up. IV, gj 
VI, 5). To the objection that if being a cognising subject 
constituted the essential., nature of the Self jt would follow 
that as the Self is omnipresent, there would be conscious* 
ness always and everywhere, the next Sutra replies. 

20. On account of (its) passing out, moving and 
returning. 

The Self is not omnipresent, but on the contrary, of 
atomic size (a«u). — How is this known ? — Since Scripture 
says that it passes out, goes and returns. Its ph.ssing out 
is described in the following passage 'by that light this 
Self t parts, cither through the eye, or through the skull, 
or throi^n other parts of the body ’ (Brr. Up. IV, 4, 3). 
Its going in the following text ‘all those who pass away 
out of this world go to the moon,’ and its returning in the 
text ‘ from that world he comes again into this w<X'ld, for 
action.’ All this going, and so on, cannot be reronciled 
with the soul being present everywhere^ 
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21. And on account of the latter two (being 
effected) through the Self. 

The * and ’ has affirming power. The * passing out * 
might somehow be reconciled with a non-moving Self (such 
as the omnipresent Self would be) if it were t^en in the 
sense of the Self separating from the body ; but for the 
goidl: and returning no analogous explanation is po^ible. 
They, therefore, must be taken as effected by the Self 
itself (which, then, cannot be omnipresent and non- 
moving). 

22. If it be said that (the soul) is not atomic, on 
account of scriptural statement of (what is) not that : 
we say no, on account of the other one being the 
topic. 

The passage ' He who is within the heart, surrounded 
by the Pr2«as, the person consisting of knowledge ’ (Brr. 
Up. IV, 3, 7) introduces as the topic of discussion the 
personal Self, and further on in the same chapter we read 
‘ the unborn Self, the great one ’ (IV, 4, 22). The personal 
Self, being expressly called greats cannot, therefore, be 
atomic! — Noi so, we reply. ‘ Since the other one is the 
topic.’ In the second text quoted that Self which is other 
than the personal Self — i.e. the highest Self (prig^) con- 
stitutes the topic. In the beginning of the chapter, indeed, 
the individual Self is introduced, but later on, between the 
two texts quoted, the instruction begins to concern itself 
with the highest Self, ‘ he by whom there is known the 
Self of intelligence ’ (pratibuddha &tm2 ; IV, 4, 13). It is 
this lattpr Self which, in 22, is called great, not the indi- 
vidual Self. 

23. And on account of the very word, and of 
measure. 

Scripture directly applies the word ‘ami’ to the indi- 
vidual Self, * By thought is to be known that atomic Self 
into which Breath has entered fivefold’ (Mu. Up. Ill, i, 9). 
— By the t<^ ‘ unmSna ’ in the Sfitra we have to under- 
stand measurement by selection of comparative instances. 
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Scripture declares the minuteness of the individual Self 
by ref<OTnce to things which are like atoms in size, ‘ The 
individual soul is to be known as part of the hundredth 
part of the point of a hair divided a hundred times, and 
yet it is to be infinite’ (Svet. Up. V, 9) ; ‘that lower one 
is seen of the measure of the point of a goad ’ (V, 8). For 
these reasons also the individual Self must be viewfd as 
atomic. — But this conflicts with the fact that sensation 
extends over the whole body ! — This objection the hext 
Sfltra refutes by means of an analogous instance. 

24. There is no contradiction, as in the case of 
sandal-ointment. ‘ 

As a drop of sandal-ointment, although applied to one 
spot of the body only, yet produces a refreshing sensation 
extending over the whole body ; thus the Self also, although 
dwelling in one part of the body only, is consdous of sensa- 
tions taking place in any part of the body. 

25. Should it be said (that this is not .so) on 
account of specialisation of abode ; we say no, on 
account of the acknowledgment (of a ^place of the 
Self), viz. in the heart. 

There is a difference. The drop of ointment can produce 
its effect as at any rate it Is in contact with a definite part 
of the body. But we know of no such part in the case 
of the soul ! — Not so, we reply. Scripture informs us that 
the Self abides in a definite part of the body, viz. the heart. 
* For that Self is in the heart, there are a hundred and one 
veins.’ And in reply to the question ‘What is tljat Self?’ 
the text has ‘ He who is within the heart, surrounded by 
the Pr^«as, the Person of light, consisting of knowledge ’ 
(Brt. Up. IV, ^5, 7). — The parallel case of the sandal-oint- 
ment is referred to in order to point out that the Self abides 
in some particular part of the body ; while the ointment 
is not bound to any special place.— In the next SOtra the 
Sfitrak&ra proceeds to state how, according to hi.s own view, 
the Self, although abiding in one spot only, gl.cs rise to 
effects extending over the whole body. 
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26. Or on acxount of its quality as light 

The ‘ or ’ ts meant to set aside the view previously stated. 
The Self extends through the whole body by means of its 
quality, viz. knowledge or consciousness. ‘ As light.’ As 
the light of things abiding in one place— such as gems, the 
sun,^nd so on — is seen to extend to many places, so the 
consciousness of the Self dwelling in the heart pervades 
the entire body. That the knowledge of the knowing 
subject may extend beyond its substrate, as the light of 
a luminous body does, we have already explained under 
the first SUtra. — But it has been said that the Self is 
knowledge ; how then can kno .vledge be said to be a 
quality — which is something different from the essential 
nature of a thing ? — This the next Sfitra explains. 

27. There is distinction as in the case of smell; 
and thus Scripture declares. 

Just as smell, which is perceived as a quality of earth, 
is distinct from earth ; thus knowledge of which we are 
conscious as the quality of a knowing subject — which 
relation expresses itself in judgments such as ‘ I know ’ — 
is different from the knowing subject. Scriptural texts 
also prove this relation, as e.g. ‘This Person knows.’ 

28. On account of the separate statement. 

Scripture even states quite directly that knowledge is 
somethihg distinct from the knowing subject, viz. in the 
passage ‘ Por there is not known any intermission of the 
knowing of the knower’ (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 30). — It has been 
said thatrin passages such as ‘ he who abiding in knowledge ' 
(B;-/. Up. Ill, 7, 22); ‘Knowledge performs the sacrifice’ 
(Taitt. Up. II, 5, 1); 'having knowledge for its nature, 
absolutely free from stain,’ Scripture speaks of the Self as 
being mere knowledge (not a knower). This point the next 
Sfitra elucidates. 

29. But(the Self) isdesignated as that becauseithas 
that quality (viz. knowledge) for its essential quality ; 
as in the case of the intelligent (prA^a) Self. 
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The * Irat ’ discards die objection. Because that quality, 
via. the quality of knowledge, is the essential quality, there> 
f(we the Self is, in the passages quoted, designated as know> 
ledge. For knowledge constitutes the e^ential quality of 
the Self. Similarly, the intelligent highest Self is occa- 
dcmally called * Bliss,' because bliss is its essential qiplity. 
Compare ‘ If that bliss existed not in the ether ’ (Taitt. 
Up. II, 7, i) ; ' He perceived that bliss is Brahman' (I'aitt. 
Up. Ill, 6, i). ‘That bliss is the essential attribute of 
Brahman is proved by texts such as ‘That is one bliss 
of Brahman ’ ; ‘He who knows the bliss of Brahman is 
afraid of nothing’ (Taitt. Up. II, 4, i). — Or else the analo- 
gous case to which the Siltra refers may be that of the 
intelligent Brahman being designated by the term ‘ know- 
ledge,’ in texts such as ‘Truth, knowledge, the Infinite is 
Brahman’ (Taitt. Up. II, i). That knowledge is the 
essential quality of Brahman is known from passages 
such as ‘ together with the intelligent Brahman ’ (Taitt. Up. 
II, I, i) ; ‘ He who is all-knowing’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 9). 

30. Arid there is no objection, since (the quality 
of knowledge) exists wherever the Self is; this 
being observed. 

Since knowledge is an attribute which is met with 
wherever a Self is, there is no objection to the Self being 
designated by that attribute. Similarly we observe that 
special kinds of cows, as e. g. hornless ones, are designated 
by the term ‘cow,’ since the quality of possessing the 
generic character of cows is met with everywhere in con- 
nexion with the essential character of such aniAtals with 
mutilated horns ; since in fact that quality contributes to 
define their essential character. The ‘and’ of the SCttra 
is meant to suggest a furtho- argument, viz. that to apply 
to the Self the term ‘ knowledge ' is suitable for that reason 
also that like knowledge the Self is self-illuminated. 
The objection that knowledge or consciousaess cannot be 
an attribute inseparably connected with the essentiaf nature 
of the Self ^ there is no consciousness in deep sleep and 
similar states is taken up in the next Sritm. 
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31. Since there may be manifestation of that 
which exists; as in the case of virile power and 
so on. 

The ‘but’ is meant to set the raised objection aside. 
The case may be that while conscioumess is present also in 
deep Heep, and so on, it is manifested in the waking kate 
only; whence* there would be no objection to viewing 
consciousness as an essential attribute of the Self. ‘As 
in the ''Case of virile power and the like.’ Special substances 
such as the virile element are indeed present in the male 
child already, but then are not manifest, while later on they 
manifest themselves with advancing youth ; but all the 
same the possession of those substances is essential to the 
male being, not merely adventitious. For to be made up 
of seven elementary substances (viz. blood, humour, flesh, 
fat, marrow, bone, and semen) is an essentia! property of 
the body. That even in deep sleep and similar states the 
* I ’ shines forth we have explained above. Consciousness 
is always there, but only in the waking state an^ in dreams 
it is observed to relate itself to objects. And that to be 
a subject of Cc^nition, and so on, are essential attributes of 
the Self, we have also proved before. The conclusion, 
therefore, is that to be a knowing subject is the essential 
character of the Self. And that Self is of atomic size. 
The text ‘ when he has departed there is no consciousness ’ 
(sa/;^fi^; Br/. Up. II, 4, la) does not declare that the 
released Self has r.o consciousness ; but only that in the 
case of that Self there Js absent that knowledge (experi- 
ence) of birth, death, and so on, which in the Sa»»s 4 ra state 
is caused by Ae connexion of the Self with the elements — 
as described .in the preceding psissage, * that great being 
having risen from out these elements again "perishes after 
them.' For the text as to the absence of sat^gM. after 
death, must be inteipreied in hartaony with other tesxts 
describing the condition of the released soul, such as ■* the 
seeing tme does not see death nor illness nor pain ; the 
sedng one sees everything and obtains everything eveiyf’ 
wliere ’ (ATA. Up. VII, *5, a) ; ‘ not remembering that body 
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into whidi he was bora — seeing these pleasures with the 
mind he rejoices’ (VIII, la, 3 ;*5). 

The SCltras now proceed to refute the doctrine of thp 
Self being (not a knower) but mere knowledge, and being 
omnipresent. 

32. There would result permanent consciouoness 
or non-consciousness, or else limitative restriction to 
either. 

On the other view, i. e. on the view of the Self being 
omnipresent and mere knowledge, it would follow either 
that consciousness and also non-consciousness would per- 
manently take place together everywhere ; or else that 
there would be definite permanent restriction to either of 
the two, i. e. either permanent consciousness or permanent 
non-consciousness. — If the omnipresent Self, consisting of 
mere knowledge only, were the cause of all that actual 
consciousness and non-consciousness on the part of Selfs 
which takes place in the world, it might be conceived either 
as the cause of both — i. e. consciousness and non-conscious- 
ness — and this would mean that there is ever^'where and at 
all times simultaneous consciousness and non-consciousness. 
If, on the other hand, it were the cause of consciousness 
only, there would never and nowhere be unconsciousness of 
anything ; and if it were the cause of non-consciousness 
only, there would never and nowhere be consciousness of 
anything. On our view, on. the other hand, the actually 
perceived distribution of consciousness and non-conscious- 
ness explains itself, since \vc hold the Self to abide within 
bodies only, so that naturally con.sdousness taltcs place 
there only, not anywhere else. — The view, finally (held by 
the Vaireshikas), of the consciousness of the Self depending 
on its organs (mind, senses, &c. ; while the omnipresent Self 
is, apart from those organs, non-sentient, results in 

the same difficulties as the view criticised above ; for as all 
the Selfs are omnipre.sent they are in permanent conjunc- 
tion with all organs ; and moreover it would follow that the 
adnsh/as (due to the actions of the different bodies) could 
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not thus be held apart (but would cling to all Selfs, each of 
which is in contact with all bodies). 

Here terminates the adhikara/za of ‘ the kuowtr! ^ 

33- (The soul is) an agent, on account of Scripture 
(thus) having a purport. 

it has been shown that the individual Self is a knowing 
subject and atomic* Now the question arises whether that 
Self is an agent or, being itself non-active, erroneously 
ascribes to itself the activity of the non-sentient gu;/as. 
The primi facie answer is that the individual Self is not 
an agent, since the sacred texts concerned with the Self 
declare that the Self docs not actj while the gu;/as do act. 
Thus, e. g- in the Ka///avalli, where the text at first denies 
of the individual Seif all the attributes of Prakr/ti, such 
as being born, ageing and dying (*he is not born, he does 
not die’), and then also denies that the Self is the agent 
in acts such as killing and the like, ‘ If the slayer thinks 
that he slays, if the slain thinks that he is slain, they both 
do not understand ; for this one does not slay, nor is that 
one slain' (II, i8). This means — if one thinks the Self to 
be the slayar one docs not know the Seif. And the Lord 
himself teaches that non-agency is the essential nature of 
the individual soul, and that it is mere delusion on the Selfs 
part to ascribe to itself agency. ‘ By the attributes (gur/a) 
of Prakrfti, actions are wrought all round.* He who is 
deluded by self-conceit thinks ‘I am the agent'; ‘when 
the seer beholds no other agent than the gu//as ' ; ‘ Prakn'ti 
is said to be the cause of all agency of causes and effects, 
whilst ^thc soul is the cause of all enjoyment of pleasure and 
pain * (Bha. GL HI. 27 ; XIV, 19 ; XIII, 20). — The soul, 
therefore, is an enjoyer only, while all agency belongs to 
Prakr/ti.— To this the SiJitra replies, ‘an agent, on account 
of Scripture thus having a meaning.* The Self only is an 
agent, not the gur/as, because thus only Scripture has 
a meaning* For the scriptural injunctions, such as ‘ he 
who desires the heavenly world is to sacrifice,’ ‘ He who 
desires Release is to meditate on Brahman,’ and similar 
ones, enjoin action on him only who will enjoy the fruit 
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of the acti^m — ^whether the heavenly world, or Release, or 
anytitiag else. If a non>sentient thing were the agent, the 
injunction would not be addressed to another beihg (viz. 
to an intelligent being — to Which it actually is addressed). 
The term ‘ ^tra * (scriptural injunction) moreover comes 
fixmt s&s, to command, and commanding means impelling 
tp action. But scriptural injunctions impel to action 
through giving rise to a certain conception (in the mi^d 
of the being addressed), and the non>sentient PradhRna 
cannot be made to conceive anjrthing. Scripture therefore 
has a sense only, if we admit that none but the intelligent 
enjoyer of the fruit of t^e action is at the same time the 
agent. Thus the PUrva M!raRms& declares ‘the fruit of the 
injunction belongs to the agent’ (III, 7, 18). The Pfirva- 
pakshin had contended that the text ‘ if the slayer thinks, 
&C.,’ proves the Self not to be the agent in the action of 
slaying ; but what the text really means is only that the 
Self as being eternal cannot be killed. The text, from 
Smriti, which was alleged as proving that the guwas only 
possess active power, refers to the, fact that in all activities 
lying within the sphere of the sawsSra, the activity of the 
Self is due not to its own nature but to its contict with the 
different gurras. The activity of the guwas, therefore, must 
be viewed not as permanent, but occasional only. In the 
same sense Smrfti says ‘ the reason is the connexion of the 
soul with the gu«as, in its births, in good and evil wombs ’ 
(Bha. GJ. XIII, ai). Similarly it is said there (XVIII, 16) 
that ‘ he who through an untrained understanding looks 
upon the isolated Self as an ^ent, that man of perverted 
mind does not see ’ ; the meaning being that, since it 
appears from a previous passage that the activity of the 
Self depends on five factors (as enumerated in rl. 16), he 
who views the isolated Self to be an agent has no true 
insight. 

34. On account of taking and the declaration as 
to its moving about. 

The text b^inning ‘ And as a great king,' &c., declares 
that ‘ the Self taking the prft«as moves about in its own body,- 
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acantiing to its pleasure* (Brv. Up. II, 1, 18), i. e. it teaches 
that the Sdf is active in taking to itself the pr&«as and 
moving about in the body. '' 

35. And on account of the designation (of the 
Self as the agent) in actions. If not so, there would 
be’hhange of grammatical expression. 

Because in the text ' Knowledge performs the sacrifice, 
it performs all works ’ (TaitL Up. 11, $) the Self is desi^ated 
as the ^ent in all worldly and Vedic works, for this reason 
also the Self must be held to be an ^ent. And should 
it be said that the word ‘ knowledge ’ in that text denotes 
not the Self, but the intomal oigan or buddhi, we point 
out that in that case there would be a change of gram- 
matical expression, that is to say, as the buddhi is the 
instrument of action, the text would exhibit the instru- 
mental case instead of the nominative case ‘ by knowledge, 
and so on ’ (vi^flnena instead of vi^«3inam). 

36. (There would be) absence of definite rule, as 
in the case of conscionsness. 

The SQtra points out a difficulty which arises on the view 
of the Self hot being an agent. SOtra 32 has declared that 
if the Self were all-pervading it would follow that there 
would be no definite determination with r^ard to con- 
sciousness. Similarly, if the Self were not an agent but 
all activity belonged to Prakrfti, it would follow that as 
Prakn'ti is a common possession of all souls, all actioas 
would result in enjoyment (experience) on the part of all 
souls, pr else on the part of none ; for as each Self is held 
to be omnipresent, they are ail of them in equal proximity 
to all parts of the Pradh&na. For the same reason it could 
not be maintained that the distribution of results between 
the different souls depends on the different internal organs 
which are joined to the souls ; for if the souls are omni- 
present, no soul will be exclusively connected with any 
particular internal organ. 

37. On account of the inversion of power. 

If the internal organ were the s^nt, then — since it is 
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impossible that a being other than the agent should be 
the enjoyer of the fruit of the action— the power of enjoy- 
ment also would belong to the internal organ, and would 
consequently have to be denied of the Self. JBut if this 
were so, there would be no longer any proof for the exist- 
ence of the Self ; for they expressly teach that * the person 

(i.e. the soul) exists, on account of the fact of enjoymetTt’ 

« 

38. And on account of the absence of samddhi.* 

If the internal organ were the agent, it would be such 
even in that final state of meditation, called samAdhi, which 
is the instrument of Release, But that state consists therein 
that the meditating beiAg realises its difference from Pra- 
kr/ti, and this is a conception which Prakr/ti itself (of which 
the internal organ is only a modification) cannot form. — 
The Sell alone, therefore, is the agent. — But this would 
imply that the activity of the Self is never at rest!— Of 
this difficulty the next Sutra disposes, 

39. And as the carpenter, in both ways. 

The Self, although always provided with the instruments 
of action, such as the organ of s]>cech, and so an, acts when 
it wishes to do so, and does not act when it does not wish 
to do so. Just as a carpenter, although having his axe and 
other implements ready at hand, works or does not work 
just as he pleases. — If the internal organ, on the contrary, 
were essentially active, it would constantly be acting, since 
as a nomintelligent being it could not be influenced by 
particular reasons for action, such as the desire for enjoy- 
ment, 

#» 

Here terminates the adhikara/ra of ■ the agent.’ 

40- But from the highest, this being declared by 
Scripture. 

Is the activity of the individual soul independent (free), 
or does it depend on the highest Seif? — It is free; for 
if it were dependent on the highest Self, the whole body 
of scriptural injunctions and prohibitions would be un- 
meaning. For commandments can be addressed to such 
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agents only as are capable of entering on action or refrain- 
ing from action, according to their own thought and will. 

This primA facie view is set aside by the Sfitra. The ■' 
activity of , the individual soul proceeds from the highest 
Self as its cause. For Scripture teaches this. ‘Entered 
within, the ruler of creatures, the Self of all’; ‘ who dwelling 
in the Self is different from the Self, whom the Self does 
not know, whose body the Self is, who rules the Self from 
within, he is thy Self, the inward ruler, the immortal one.’ 
Smr/ti teaches the same, ‘I dwell within the heart of all; 
memory and knowledge as well as their loss come from 
me’(Bha. Gi. XV, 15); ‘The I.ord, O Ar^na, dwells in 
the heart of all creatures, whirling, by his mysterious power, 
all creatures as if mounted on a machine’ (Bha. GL XVIII, 
61). — But this view implies the meaninglessness of all 
scriptural injunctions and prohibitions! — To this the next 
Sutra replies. 

41. But with a view to the efforts made_(the 
Lord makes the soul, act) on account of the {thus 
resulting) nort-meaninglessness of injunctions and 
prohibitions and the rest. 

The inwardly ruling highest Self promotes action in so 
far as it regards in the case of any action the volitional 
effort made by the individual soul, and then aids that effort 
by granting its favour or permission (anumati); action -Is 
not possible without permission on the part of the highest 
Self. In this way (i.e. since the action primarily depends 
on the ^volitional effort of the soul) injunctions and pro- 
hibitions are not devoid of meaning. The ‘ and the rest ’ 
of the Shtra is meant to suggest the grace and punishments 
awarded by the Lord. — The case is analogous to that of 
property of which two men are joint owners. If one of 
these wishes to transfer that property to a third person he 
cannot do so without the permission of his partner, but 
that that permission is given is after ail his own doing, 
and hence the fruit of the action (reward or anything) 
properly belongs to him only. — That, in the case of evil 
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actions, sHowance of the action on the part o( one able 
to stop it does not necessarily prove hardheartedness, we 
have shown above wh<m explaining the SMkhya doctrine. 
■—But there is a scriptural text — ‘ He (the Lord) makes 
him whom he wishes to lead up from these^ worlds do 
a good deed, and the same makes him whom he wishes 
to lead down from these worlds do a bad deed ’ (Kau«Up. 
Ill, 8) — which means that the Lord himself causes jmen 
to do good and evil actions, and this does not agree with 
the partial independence claimed above for the soul. — The 
text quoted, we reply, does not apply to all agents, but 
means that the Lord, wishing to do a favour to those who 
are resolved on acting so as fully to please the highest 
Person, engenders in their minds a tendency towards highly 
virtuous actions, such as are means to attain to him ; while 
on the other hand, in order to punish those who are re- 
solved on lines of action altogether displeasing to him, he 
engenders in their minds a delight in such actions as have 
a downward tendency and are obstacles in the way of the, 
attainment of the Lord. Thus the Lord himself says, ‘I am 
the origin of all, everything proceeds from me ; knowing 
this the wise worship me with love. To them ever devoted, 
worshipping me in love, I give that means of wisdom by 
which they attain to me. In mercy only to them, dwelling 
in their hearts, do I destroy the darkness born of ignorance, 
with the brilliant light of knowledge ’ (Bha. Gt. X, 8 ; i o-i i ). 
And further on the Lord — after having described ‘de- 
moniac ’ people, in the passus beginning ‘ they declare the 
world to be without a Truth, without a resting-place, with- 
out a Ruler,’ and ending ‘ malignantly hating me who abides 
in their owm bodies and those of others ’ — declares, ‘ These 
evil and malign haters, most degraded of men, I hurl 
perpetually into transmigrations and into demoniac wombs ' 
(XVI, 8 - 19 ). 

Here terminates the adhikarana of 'that which depends 
on the Highest.’ 

42. (The son) is) a part, on account of the'dccla- 
rations of difference and otherwise ; some also record 
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(that Brahman is ©0 the nature of slaves, fishermen, 
and so on. 

The Sfitras have declared that the individual soul is an' 
agent, and as such dependent on the highest Person. The 
following question now arises — Is the individual soul 
absolutely different from Brahman? or is it nothing else 
than Brahman itself in so far as under the influence of 
error? or is it Brahman in so far as determined by a limiting 
adjunct (up^dhi)? or is it a part (awra) of Brahman? — The 
doubt on this point is due to the disagreement of the 
scriptural texts. — But this whole matter has already been 
decided under Sfl. II, i, 32.— True. But as a difficulty 
presents itself on the ground of the conflicting nature of 
the texts — some asserting the difference and some the 
unity of the individual s >ul and Brahman— the matter is 
here more specially decided by its being proved that the 
soul is a part of Brahman. As long as this decision remains 
unsettled, the conclusion.s arrived at under the ♦wo Siitras 
referred to, viz. that the soul is non-different from Brahman 
and that Brahman is ** additional ’ to the soul, are without 
a proper basis. 

Let it th^n first be said that the soul is absolutely 
different from Brahman, since texts such as ‘ There are 
two, the one knowing, the other not knowing, both unborn, 
the one strong, the other weak’ (.S'vet. Up. I, 9) declare 
their difference. Te.\ts which maintain the non-difference 
of a Being which i.® knowing and another which is not know- 
ing, if taken literally, convey a contradiction — as if one were 
to say, ‘ Water the ground with fire ’ ! — and must therefore 
be understood in some secondary metaphorical sense.- 
To hold that the individual soul is a part of Brahman 
does not explain matters ; for by a ‘ part ' we under- 
stand that which constitutes part of the extension of some- 
thing. .If, then, the soul occupied part of the extension 
of Brahman, all its imperfections would belong to Brahman. 
Nor can the soul be a part of Brahman if we take ‘ part ’ to 
mean a fiece (Iduuwfe); for Brahman does not admit of 
being divided into pieces, and moreover, the difficulties 
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connected with the former interpretation would present 
themselves here also. That something absolutely different 
from something else should yet be a part of the latter 
cannot in fact be proved. 

Or else let it be said that the soul is Brahman affected 
by error (bhrama). For this is the teaching of texts such 
as ‘ Thou art that ' ; ‘ this Self is Brahman.’ Tho.se ttxts, 
on the other hand, which declare the difference of the two 
merely restate what is already established by perception 
and the other means of knowledge, and therefore arc 
ihown, by those texts the purport of which it is to teach 
non-duality not established by other means, to lie — like 
perception and the other means of knowledge themselves — 
within the sphere of Nescience. 

Or let it be assumed, in the third place, that the individual 
soul is Brahman as determined by a bcginningless limiting 
adjunct (upadhi). For it is on this ground that Scripture 
teaches the Self to be Brahman. And that upddhi must 
not be said to be a mere erroneous imagination, for on that 
view the distinction of bondage, release, and so on, would be 
impossible. 

Against all these views the .Sutra decla’^es that the 
soul is a pan of Brahman ; since there are declara- 
tions of difference and also ‘ otherwise,’ i. e. declarations 
of unity. To the former class belong all those texts 
which dwell on the distinction of the creator and the 
creature, the ruler and the ruled, the ail-knowing and the 
ignorant, the independent and the dependent, the pure and 
the impure, that which is endowed with holy qualities 
and that which possesses qualities of an opposite kind, the 
lord and the dependent. To the latter class belong such 
texts as ‘ Thou art that ’ and ‘ this Self is Brahman.’ Some 
persons even record that Brahman is of the nature of slaves, 
fishermen, and so on. The Atharvawikas, that is to say, 
have the following text, ‘ Brahman are the slaves, Brahman 
are these fishers,’ and so on ; and as Brahman there is said 
to comprise within itself all individual souls, the passage 
teaches general non-difference of the Self, In order, then, 
that texts of both these classes may be taken in thei{ 
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primary, litcfal sense, we must admit that the individual 
soul IS a part of Brahman. Nor is it a fact that the 
declarations of difference refer to matters settled by other 
means of knowledge, such as perception and so on, and on 
that account are mere reiterations of something established 
otherwise (in consequence of which they would have no 
origiaal proving force of their own, ai*d would be sublated 
by the texts declaring iion-duality). For the fact that the 
soul is created by Brahman, is ruled by it, constitutes its 
body, is subordinate to it, abides in it, is preserved by it, is 
absorbed by it, stands to it in the relation of a meditating 
devotee, and through its grace attains the different ends of 
man, viz. religious duty, wealth, pleasure and final release— 
all this and what is effected thereby, viz. the distinction of 
the soul and Brahman, does not fall within the cognisance 
of perception and the other means of proof, and hence is 
not established by sotnething else. It is therefore not true 
that the texts declaring the creation of the world, and so on, 
are mere reiterations of differences established by other 
means of authoritative knowledge, and hence have for their 
purport to teach things that are false. — [Nor will it do to 
say that the .texts declaring duality teach what indeed 
is not established by other means of knowledge but is 
erroneous ] * Brahman conceives the thought of differen- 

tiating itself, forms the resolution of becoming many, and 
accordingly creates the ether and the other elements, enters 
into them as individual soul, evolves all the different forms 
and names, takes upon himself all the pleasures and pains 
which spring from experiencing the infinite multitude of 
objects thus constituted, abides within and inwardly rules 
all beings, recognises itself in its ^iva-condition to be one 
with the universal causal Brahman, and finally accomplishes 
its release from the sa#//s4ra and the body of sacred doctrine 
by which this release is effected ’ — all this the Veda indeed 
declares, but its real purport is that all this is only true 
of a Brahman under the influence of an illusion, and therefore 
is unreal I — %vhile at the same time Brahman is defined as 
that the essential nature of which is absolutely pure intelli- 
gence! Truly, if such were the purport of the Veda, what 
[4^3 o o 
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more would the Veda be than the idle talk of a penon out 
erf* hb mind ! 

Nor finally is there any good in the theory of the soul 
bdng Brahman in so far as determined by a limitii^^ 
adjunct. For this view also is in conflict with the texts 
which distinguish Brahman as the ruling and the soul as 
the ruled principle, and so on. One and the same Devddatta 
does not become double as it were — a ruler on the one%and 
and a ruled subject on the other— because he is determined 
by the house in which he is, or by something else. 

In order to be able to account for the twofold designations 
of the soul, we must therefore admit that the soul is a part 
of Brahman. 

43. And on account of the mantra. 

‘ One part (quarter) of it are all beings, three feet 
(quarters) of it are the Immortal in heaven’ (JCh. Up. Ill, 
I a, 6) — on account of this mantra also the soul must be 
held to be a part of Brahman. For the word ‘ foot ’ denotes 
a part. As the individual souls are many the mantra 
uses the plural form ‘all beings.’ In the Sflitra (4a) the 
word ‘ part ' is in the singular, with a view to denote 
the whole class. For the same reason in II, 3, 18 also the 
word ‘ itman ’ is in the singular. For that the individual 
Selfs are different from the Lord, and are many and eternal, 
is declared by texts such as ‘He who, eternal and intelligent, 
fulfils the desires of many who likewi.se are eternal and 
intelligent’ (Ka. Up. II, 5, 13). Since thus the plurality 
of the eternal individual Selfs rests on good authority, 
those who have an insight into the true naturp of Selfs 
will discern without difficulty different characteristics 
distinguishing the individual Selfs, although all Selfs are 
alike in so far as having intelligence for their essential 
nature. Moreover the Sdtra II, 3, 48 directly states the 
plurality of the individual Selfs. 

44. Moreover it is so stated in Smr/ti. 

Smrrti moreover declares the individual soul to be a part 
of the highest Person, ‘ An eternal part of myself beemsMSi 
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the individual soul (^va) in the world of life’ (Bha« Gt* 
XV, 7), — For this reason also the soul must be held to b6 
a part of Brahman. 

But if the soul is a part of Brahman, all the imperfections 
of the soul arc Brahman’s also! — ^To this objection the 
next Sfttra replies, 

4^. But as in the ease of light and so on. Not 
so is the highest. 

The ‘but’ discards the objection.— -‘Like light and so on.* 
The individual soul is a part of the highest Self ; as the 
light issuing from a luminous thing such as fire or the sun 
is a part of that body ; or as the generic characteristics of 
a cow or horse, and the white or black colour of things so 
coloured, are attributes and hence parts of the things in 
which those attributes inhere ; or as the body is a part of 
an embodied being. For by a part we understand that 
which constitutes one place (dera) of some thing, and hence 
a distinguishing attribute (vuesha«a) is a part of the thing 
distinguished by that attribute. Hence those analysing 
a thing of that kind discriminate between the distinguishing 
element or part of it, and the distinguished clement or part. 
Now although the distinguishing attribute and the thing 
distinguished thereby stand to each other in the relation of 
part and whole, yet we observe them to differ in essential 
character. Hence there is no contradiction between the 
individual and the highest Sell — the former of which is 
a vijeshaf/a of the latter^ — standing to each other in the 
relation of part and whole, and their being at the same 
time of essentially different nature. This the Sfitra declares 
*not scf is the highest,* i. e. the liighest Self is not of the 
same nature as the individual soul. For as the luminous 
body is of a nature different from that of its light, thus 
the highest Self differs from the individual soul which is 
a part of it. It is this difference of character — due to the 
indiWdual soul being the distinguishing element and the 
highest Self being the substance distinguished thereby — to 
which all those texts refer which declare difference. Those 
texts, on the other hand, which declare non-difference are 

(>o % 
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based oi^ the circumstance that attributes which are incapable 
of separate existence are ultimately bound to the substance 
which they distinguish, and hence are fundamentally valid. 
That in declarations such as ‘Thou art that' and ‘ this Self 
is Brahman/ the words /Aau and S^//^ no less than the 
words /ia/ and Brahman^ denote Brahman in so far as 
having the individual souls for its body, and that thus the 
two sets of words denote fundamentally one and the same 
thing, has been explained previously. •. 

46. And Smrtti texts declare this. 

That the world and Brahman stand to each other in the 
relation of part and whole, the former being like the light 
and the latter like the luminous body, or the former being 
like the power and the latter like that in which the power 
inheres, or the former being like the body and the latter 
like the soul ; this Para^ara also and other Smriti writers 
declare, ‘As the light of a fire which abides in one place 
only spreads all around, thus this whole world is the power 
(jakti) of the highest Brahman/ The ‘ and ' in the Sfitra 
implies that scriptural texts also (‘*of when} the Self is the 
body ' and others) declare that the individual Self is a part 
of Brahman in so far as it is its body. • 

But if all individual souls are equal in so far as being 
alike .parts of Brahman, alike actuated by Braliman, and 
alike knowing subjects, what is the reason that, as Scripture 
teaches, some of them are allowed to read the Veda and 
act according to its injunctions, while others are excluded 
therefrom ; and again that some arc to see, feel, and so on, 
while others are excluded from these privileges ? — This 
question is answered by the next Sfitra. , 

47. Permission and exclusion (result) from con- 
nexion with a body ; as in the case of light and 
so on. 

Although all souls are essentially of the same nature in 
so far as they are parts of Brahman, knowing subjects and 
so on, the permissions and exclusions referred to arc possible 
for the reason that each individual soul is joined to some 
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particular body, pure or impure, whether of a Brihma«a or 
Kshattriya or Vairya or 5fkdra, and so on. ‘ As in the rae.. 
of fire and so on.* All fire is of the same kind, and yet one 
willingly fetches fire from the house of a Br4hma«a, while 
one shuns fire from a place where dead bodies are burnt. 
And from a Brdhmana one accepts food without any 
objection, while one refuses food from a low person. 

48. And on account of non-connectedness there is 
no confusion. 

Although the souls, as being parts of Brahman and so 
on, are of essentially the same character, they are actually 
separate, for each of them is of atomic size and resides in a 
separate body. For this reason there is no confusion or mix- 
ing up of the individual spheres of enjoyment and experience. 
The Shtrakdra introduces this reference to an advantage of 
his own view of thinj>3, in order to intimate that the views 
of the soul being Brahman deluded or else Brahman affected 
by a limiting adjunct are on their part ircapable of explain- 
ing how it is that the experiences of the individual Self and 
the highest Self, and of the several individual Selfs, are not 
mixed up. 

But may not, on the view of the soul being Brahman 
deluded, the distinction of the several spheres of experience 
be explained by means of the difference of the limiting 
adjuncts presented by Nescience? — This the next Sutra 
negatives. 

49. And it is a mere apparent argument. 

The argumentation by which it is sought to prove that 
that beftig whose nature is constituted by absolutely 
uniform light, i. e. intelligence, is differentiated by limiting 
adjuncts which presuppose an obscuration of that essential 
nature, is a mere apparent (fallacious) one. For, as we have 
shown before, obscuration of the light of that which is 
nothirtg but light means destruction of that light. — If we 
accept as the reading of the Sfltra ‘ 4bhAj4A ’ (in plural) the 
meaning is that the various reasons set forth by the adherents 
of that doctrine arc all of them fallacious. The ‘ and * of 
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l&e SCltxa is meant to point out that that doctrine, moreover, 

in conflict with texts such as ‘thinking himself to be 
different from the Mover ’ ( 5 vet. Up. I, 6) ; ‘ there are two 
unlxxn ones, one a ruler, the other not a ruler ’ (I, 9) ; ‘ of* 
those two one eats the sweet fruit’ (V, 6); land others. 
For even if difference is due to up&dhis which are the 
figment of Nescience, there is no escaping the conclytsion 
that the spheres of experience must be mixed up, sinqp the 
theor; admits that the thing itself with which all the limiting 
adjuncts connect themselves is one only. 

' But this cannot be urged against the theory of the 
individual soul being Brahman in so far as determined by 
real limiting adjuncts'; for on that view we may explain 
the difference of spheres of experience as due to the b^n- 
ningless adrish/!as which are the cause of the difference of 
the limiting adjuncts ! — To this the next Sfitra replies. 

50. On account of the non-determination of the 
adrrsh/as. 

As the adrfsh/as also which are.the causes of the series 
of up&dhis have for their substrate Brahmah itself, there is 
no reason for their definite allotment (to definite individual 
souls), and hence again there is no definite' separation of 
the spheres of experience. For the limiting adjuncts aS 
well ks. the admh/as cannot by their connexion with 
Brahman split up Brahman itself which is essentially one. 

51. And it is thus also in the case of purposes 
and so on. 

For the same reason there can be no definite restriction 
in the case of purposes and so on which are the causes of 
the dififerent adrisb/as. (For they also cannot introduce 
plurality into Brahman that is fundamentally one.) 

52. Should it be said (that that is possible) owing^ 
to the difference of place ; we deny this, on account 
of (all upAdhis) being within (ali places). 

Although Brahman is one only and not to be 8{dit by 
the sacral limiting adjuncts with whkrh it is connected, 
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yet the aepamtion of the spheres of cojoyment is not 
impossible since the places of Brahman whi^ are connected 
with the upAdhis are distinct* — This the Sfitra negatives on 
the ground that, as the upddhis move here and there and 
hence all places enter into connexion with all upAdhis, the 
mixing up of spheres of enjoyment cannot be avoided# 
And even if the upAdhis were connected with different 
places, the pain connected with some particular place would 
affect the whole of Brahman which is one only. — The two 
Sfltras II, 3, 32 and 37 have stated an objection against 
those who, without taking {heir stand on the Veda, held 
the view of an albpervadii^ soul. The SCitras II, 3, 50 
and ff., on the other hand, cmnbat the view of those who, 
while basing their doctrine on the Veda, teach the absolute 
unity of the Self. — Here terminates the adhikaraira of ‘ the 
part.* 
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FOURTH pADA. 

I. Thus the prdwas. 

After having taught that Ether and all the other ele- 
ments are effects, and hence have originated, the SOtras*had 
shown that the individual soul, although likewise an ejTect, 
does not originate in the sense of undergoing a change of 
essential nature; and had in connexion therewith clearly 
set forth wherein the essential nature of the soul consists. 
They now proceed tq elucidate the question as to the 
origination of the instruments of the individual soul, viz. 
the organs and the vital breath. 

The point here to be decided is whether the organs are 
effects as the individual soul is an effect, or as ether and 
the other elements are. As the soul is, thus the prAfias 
are, the TOrvapakshin maintains. That means— as the soul 
is not produced, thus the organs also are not produced* 
For the latter point no less than the former is directly 
stated in Scripture; the wording of the Sutra * thus the 
pr&«as’ being meant to extend to the case 6f the pr^was 
also, the authority of Scripture to which recourse was had 
in the case of the soul.— But what is the scriptural text 
you mean ? 

‘ Non-being, truly this w^as in the beginning. Here they 
say, w^hat was that? Those /t?/shis indeed were that Non- 
being, thus they say. And who were those A'/shis ? The 
prA/fas indeed were those A/shis.’ This is the passage 
which declares that before the origination of the w<iTld the 
A/shis existed. As ‘ pr&nk/i ’ is in the plural, wc conclude 
that what is meant is the organs and the vital air. Nor 
can this text be interpreted to mean only that the prA;/as 
exist for a very long time (but arc not uncreated); as wc 
may interpret the texts declaring VAyu and the atmosphere 
(antariksha) to be immortal : * VAyu and the atmosphere arc 
immortal ^ ‘VAyu is the deity that never sets* (BrA Up. 
3f 3 5 ^^)* For the clause ‘ Non-being indeed was 
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this in the beginning * declares that the prA//as existed even 
at the time when the entire world was in the pralaya state. 
Those texts, then, which speak of an origination of the 
pri/ias must be explained somehow, just as we did with 
the texts referring to the origination of the individual soul 

To this the Siddhilntin replies, * the pri//as also originate 
in the same way as ether, and so on/~Why ?— Because we 
have scriptural texts directly stating that before creation 
everything was one, ‘ Being only this was in the beginning/ 
‘The Self only was this in the beginning/ And moreo^^er, 
the text ‘ from that tlicre is produced the prawa and the 
mind and all organs’ (Mu. Up. II, 3, 1) declares that the 
organs originated ; they therefore cannot have existed 
before creation. Nor is it permissible to ascribe a different 
meaning to the texts which declare the origination of the 
sense-organs — as we may do in the case of the texts de- 
claring the origination of the soul For we have no texts 
directly denying the origination of the sense-organs, or 
affirming their eternity, while we have such texts in the 
case of the individual soul. In the text quoted by the 
Purvapakshin, * Non-being indeed was this in the begin- 
ning,* &c., the word pra//a can denote the highest Self 
only; for from texts such as ‘All these beings indeed enter 
into breath alone, and from breath they arise ’ (Klu Up. I, 
II, 5), the word pra;/a is known to be one of the designa- 
tions of the highest Self. And as to the clause ‘ the pra/^as 
indeedj^are those 7 v/shis/ we remark that the term Ri&h\ 
may properly be applied to the all-seeing highest Self, but 
not to the non-inte!ligent organs. 

But how then is the plural form * the Rishis are the 
pra;/as**to be accounted for? This the next Sutra 
explains. 

2. (The scriptural statement of the plural) is 
secondary, on account of impossibility; and since 
(the highest Self) is declared before that. 

The plural form exhibited by the text must be taken 
(not in its literal, but) in a secondary figurative sense, since 
there is no room there for a plurality of things. For Scrip- 
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mine dec^Iares that previous to creation the h^est Self <Mly 
exists. 

3. On account of speech having for its antecedent 
that. 

For the following reason also the word ‘piiisa,* in the 
text quoted, can denote Brahman only. Speech, i. e. the 
names which have for their object all things apart tVom 
Brahman, presupposes the existence of the entire uni^enw 
of things — ether, and so on — which is the object of speech. 
But, as according to the text ' this was then non-diiTerenti* 
ated ; it was thereupon differentiated by names and forms,’ 
then (L e. before the differentiation of individual things), no 
things having name and form existed, there existed also 
no effects of speech and the other organs of action and 
sensation, and hence it cannot be inferred that those organs 
themselves existed. — Here terminates the adhtkarana of ‘ the 
origination of the priUias.’ 

4. (They are seven) on account of the going of 
the seven and of specification.* 

The question here arises whether those organs are seven 
only, or eleven — the doubt on ihis point beif.g due to the 
conflicting nature of scriptural texts. — ^The Phrvap^drin 
maintains the former alternative. — On what grounds ? — * On 
account of going, and of specification.' For the text 
refers to the ‘going,’ i. e. to the moving about in the 
different worlds, together with the soul when being bom 
or dying, of seven pranas only, ‘ seven are these worlds in 
which the pr^as move which rest in the cave, being placed 
there ^ seven and seven’ (Mu. Up. 11, l, K)— w)jere the 
repetition 'seven and seven’ intimates the plurality of 
souls to which the prAwas are attached. Moreover those 
moving pr4«as are distinctly specified in the following 
text, ‘ when the five instruments of knowlei^^ stand still, 
together with the mind (manas), and when the buddhi does 
not move, that they call the highest ‘'going"’ (gati—Ka. 
Up. 1 1, 6, 10 ). The ‘ highest gdng ’ here means the movit^ 
towards Release, all movement within the body having 
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come to an end. As thus the text declares that at the 
time of birth and death seven pr&nas only accompany the 
soul, and as, with r^ard to the condition of final concen- 
tration, those priinas are distinctly specified as forms of 
knowledge we conclude that the prinas are the 

semi following instruments of the soul— the organs of 
hearing, feeling, seeing, tasting and smelling, the buddhi 
and the manas. In various other passages indeed, which 
refer to the pr&nas, higher numbers are mentioned, viz. up 
to fourteen, speech, the hands, the feet, the anus, the organ 
of generation, the ahank&ra and the /iritta being added to 
those mentioned above • cp. e. g. * there are right grahas ’ 
(Bri. Up. Ill, 3, l); ‘.Seven are the pr^tas of the head, 
two the lower ones’ (Taitt. Samh. V; 3, 3, 5). But as the 
text says nothing about those additional organs accompany- 
ing the soul, we assume that they are called prinas in 
a metaphorical sense only, since they all, more or less, 
assist the soul. — This view the next Sutra sets aside. 

5. But the hands and so on also ; (since they 
assist the soul) abiding (in the body). Hence (it is) 
not so. 

The orgad^ are not seven only, but eleven, since the 
hands and the rest also contribute towards the experience 
and fruition of that which abides in the body, i. e. the soul, 
and have their separate offices, such as seizing, and so on. 
Hence it is not so, i. e. it must not be thought that the 
hands and the rest are not organs. Buddhi, ahahkAra 
and ilitta, on the other hand, are (not independent oigans 
but) mere designations of the manas, according as the 
latter 1% engaged in the functions of deciding (adhyavas 4 )ra), 
or misconception (abhim&na), or thinking (AintA). The 
organs therefore are eleven. From this it follows that in 
the passage ‘ Ten are these prArras in man, and Atman 
is the eleventh’ (Bri. Up. II, 4, n), the word Atman 
denotes the manas. The number e/even is conhrmed ly 
scriptural and Smriti pass^^ cp. ‘ the ten organs and the 
one’ (Bha. Gl. XIII, 5); ‘ten are the vmkArika beings, the 
manas is the eleventh,’ and others. Where more organs 
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are mentioned, the different functions of the manas are 
meant; and references to smaller numbers arc connected 
with special effects of the organs, such as accompanying 
the soul, and the like. — Here terminates the adhikara/za of 
* the going of the seven.’ 

6. And (they are) minute. ^ 

As the text ‘these arc all alike, all infinite* (Br/. Up. I, 
5i ^3)» declares speech, mind, and breath to be infinite, we 
conclude that the prd//as are all-pervading. — To this the 
SC^ra replies, that they are minute ; for the text ‘ when the 
vital breath passes out of the body, all the prfiz/as pass out 
after it** (Bri. Up. V/4, 2), proves those pra;/as to be of 
limited size, and as when passing out they are not per- 
ceived by bystanders, they must be of minute size. — The 
text which speaks of them as infinite is a text enjoining 
meditation (‘he who meditates on them as infinite *), and 
infinity there means only that abundance of activities which 
is an attribute of the pri//a to be meditated on, 

7. And the best. 

By ‘ the best ’ wc have to understand the chief vital air 
(mukhya pr^z/a), which, in the colloquy of llie prS/ras, is 
determined to be the best because it is the cause of the 
preservation of the body. This chief vital air the Pfirva- 
pakshin maintains to be something non-created, since 
Scripture (/?/. Sa?;/h. V, izy, 2), ‘By its own law the One 
was breathing without wind/ shows that an effect of it, viz. 
the act of breathing, existed even previously to creation, 
at the time of a great pralaya ; and because texts declaring 
it to have been created — such as ‘ from him is bom*breath * 
(Mu. Up. II, I, 3)— may be interpreted in the same way 
as the texts declaring that the soul is something created 
(see p. 540 ff.). — To this the reply is that, since this view 
contradicts scriptural statements as to the oneness of all, 
previous to creation; and since the Mwi^/aka-text declares 
the prim to have been created in the same way aa earth 
and the other elements; and since there are no texts 
plainly denying its createdness, the chief vital air also must 
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be beld to have been created. The words ‘ the One was 
breathing without wind' by no means refer to the vital 
breath of living creatures, but intimate the existence of the 
highest Brahman, alone by itself ; as indeed appears from 
the qualification ‘ without wind/ — That the vita! breath, 
although really disposed of in the preceding Siltras, is 
specially mentioned in the present Shtra, is with a view 
to tlie question next i iised for consideration. — Here ter- 
minates the adhikarawa of ‘the minuicness of the pr^^/as/ 

8. Neither air nor function, on account of its 
being stated separately. 

Is this main vital breath nothing else but aii, the second 
of the elements? Or is it a certain motion of the air? Or 
is it air that has assumed some special condition?— The 
first alternative may be adopted, on account of the text 
‘ prd;/a is air.’— Or, since mere air is not called breath, 
while this term is generally applied to that motion of air 
which consists in inhalation and exhalation, we may hold 
that breath is a motion of air. — Of both these views the 
SQtra disposCvS by declaring ‘ not so, on account of separate 
statement.* For in the passage ‘ From him there is pro- 
duced breath, mind, and all sense-organs, ether and air,* &c., 
breath and air are mentioned as two separate things. For 
the same reason breath also cannot be a mere motion or 
function of air ; for the text does not mention any functions 
of fire and the other elements,. side by side with these 
elements, as separate things (and this shows that breath 
also cannot, in that text, be interpreted to denote a function 
of air). The text ^ prdf/a is air,’ on the other hand, inti- 
mates (ntl that breath is identical with air, but) that breath 
is air having asmimed a special form, not a thing altogether 
different from it, like fire. In ordinary language, more* 
over, the word brmth does not mean a mere motion but 
a substance to which motion belongs ; we say, ‘ the breath 
moves to and fro in inhalation and exhalation.' 

Is breath, which we thus know to be a modification of 
air, to be considered as a kind of elementary substance, 
like fire, earth, and so on ? Not so, the next Sfitra replies. 
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9. But like the eye and the rest, on account of 
being taught with them, and for other reasons. 

]^eath is not an element, but like sight and the rest, 
a special instrument of the soul. This appears from the 
fact that the texts mention it together with the recognised 
organs of the soul, the eye, and so on; so e.g. in the 
colloquy of the pr&«as. And such common mentibn is 
suitable in the case of such things only as belong to one* 
class. — The ‘ and for other reasons ’ of the Sutra refers to 
the circumstance of the principal breath being specially 
mentioned among the organs comprised under the term 
*prA«a’*, cp. ‘that principal breath’ (AV/. Up. I, a, 7); 
‘that central breath’ (Bri. Up. I, 5 . 21 )• — But if the chief 
breath is, like the eye and the other organs, an instrument 
of the soul, there must be some special form of activity 
through which it assists the soul, as the eye e. g. assists the 
soul by seeing. But no such activity is perceived, and the 
breath cannot therefore be put in the same category as 
the organs of sensation and action ' — To this objection the 
next Sfltra replies. 

10. And there is no objection on account of its 
not having an activity (karawa) ; for (Scripture) thus 
declares. 

The karana of the SCltra means kriyd, action. The 
objection raised on the ground that the principal breath 
does not exercise any form of activity helpful to the soul, 
is without force, since as a matter of fart Scripture declares 
that there is such an activity, in so far as the vital breath 
supports the body with all its organs. For the text 
(JCA. Up.V, 1, 7 ff.) relates how on the .successive departure 
of speech, and so on, the body and the other organs main* 
tained their strength, while on the departure of the vital 
breath the body and all the organs at once became weak 
and powerless. — The conclusion therefore i.<s that the breath, 
in its fivefold form of prd«a, apdna, and so on, subserves 
the purposes of the individual soul, and thus occupies the 
position of an instrument, no less than the eye and the 
other organs. 
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But as those five forms of breath, viz. prA^a, udAna, &c., 
have different names and functions they must be separate 
principles (and hence there is not principal breath) t ^ 
To this the^ next SAtra replies. 

11. It is designated as having five functbns like 
mind. 

As desire, and so on, are not principles different from 
mind, although they are different functions and produce 
different effects — according to the text, ‘Desire, purpose, 
doubt, faith, want of faith, firmness, absence of firmness, 
shame, reflection, fear — all this is mind" (Bri. Up. I, 5, 3) ; 
so, on the ground of the text, ‘ prAwa, apAna, vyAna, udAna, 
samAna — all this is prA//a * (ibid.), apAna and the rest must 
be held to be different functions of prAf/a only, not inde- 
pendent principles. — ^Ilere terminates the adhikara/ra of 
what is ‘ a modification of air/ 

1 2 . And (it is) minute. 

This prA/ra also is minute, since as before (i. e. as in the 
case of the organs) the text declares it to pass out of the 
body, to move, and so on, ‘ him when he passes out the 
prA/^a follows after’ {BW, Up. V, 4, a). A further doubt 
arises, in the case of prAwa, owing to the fact that in other 
texts it is spoken of as of laigc extent, * It is equal to these 
three worlds, equal to this Universe’ (Br/. Up. I, 3, 2 z); 

‘ On prA«a everything is founded * ; ‘For all this is shut up 
in prA«a.’ But as the texts declaring the passing 'ibut, and 
so on, of the prA;/a, prove it to be of limited size, the all- 
embracingness ascribed to prA«a in those other texts must 
be interpreted ,to mean only that the life of all living and 
breathing creatures depends on bmath. — Here terminates 
the adhikarana of ‘ the minuteness of the best/ 

13. But the rule (over the prAnas) on the part ot 
Fire and the rest, together with him to whom the 
prAifas belong (i.e. the soul), is owing to the think- 
ing of that (viz. the highest Self); on account of 
scriptural statement. 
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It has been shown that the ptkms, together with the 
maitt pr4//a, originate from Brahman, and have a limited 
siae. That the prft^/as are guided by Agni and other divine 
beings has also been explained on a previous occasion, 
viz. under Sft. II, i, 5. And it is known from ordinary ex* 
perience that the organs are ruled by the individual soul, 
which uses them as means of experience and fruition. 
And this is also established by scriptural texts, such as 
‘Having taken these pr^was he (Le. the soul) moves about m 
his own body, according to his pleasure^ (Br/. Up. II, i, 18). 
The question now arises whether the rule of the soul and 
of the presiding divine beings over the prd;/as depends on 
them (i.e. the soul and the divinities) only, or on some 
other being. — On them only, since they depend on no one 
else! — Not so, the Siitra declares. The rule which light, 
and so on, i.e. Agni and the other divinities, together with 
him to whom the pra//as belong, i.e. the soul, exercise over 
the pri//as, proceeds from the thinking of that, i. c. from the 
will of the highest Self. — How is this .cnown? — ‘From 
scriptural statement.’ For Scripture teaches that the 
organs, together with their guiding divinities and the indi- 
vidual soul, depend in all their doings on the thought of 
the highest Person. ‘ He, who abiding within Fire, rules 
Fire from within. — He, who abiding within air — within the 
Self— within the eye, and so on ’ (Br/. Up. Ill, 7); ‘ From 
fear of it the wind blows, from fear of it the sun rises, from 
fear of it Agni and Indra, yea Death runs as the fifth’ 
(Taitt. Up. II, 8, i); ‘ By the command of that Imperishable 
one, sun and moob stand, held apart’ (Br/, Up. II, 8, 9). 

14. And on account of the eternity of this. 

As the quality, inhering in all things, of *being ruled by 
the highest Self, is eternal and definitely fixed by being 
connected with his essential nature, it is an unavoidable 
conclusion that the rule of the soul and of the divinities over 
the organs depends on the will of the highest Self. The 
text, ‘Having sent forth this he entered into it, having 
entered into it he became sat and tyat (Taitt Up, H, 6), 
shows that the entering on the part of the highest Person 
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into all things ao aa to be thetr rulers ta connected with his 
essential nature. Similarly Smrrti says, * Pervading this 
entire Universe by a portion of mine I do abide* (Bha. Gt. 
X, 4a). — Here terminates the adhikarana of ^ the rule of 
Fire ai^d th^ rest/ 

15* They, with the exception of the best, are 
organs, on account of being so designated. 

Are ail principles called prAftaa to be considered as 
^ organs * (indriyi«i)» or is the * best/ i. i, the chief prSirm, to 
be excepted ? — All of them, without exception, are organs ; 
for they all are called pri^as equally, and they all are 
instruments of the soul. — Not so, the Sfltra replies. The 
* best * one is to be excepted, since only the prinas other 
than the best are . designated as organs. Texts such as 
‘the organs are ten and one’ (Bha. Gf. XIII, 5) apply the 
term * organ * only to the senses of sight and the rest, and 
the internal organ. 

16. On account of scriptural statement of ditler- 
ence, and on account of difference of characteristics. 

Texts such as.‘ from him is born pr4«a, and the internal 
organ, and all organs* (Mu. Up. II, 1,3) mention the vital 
breath separately from the organs, and this shows that the 
breath is not one of the organs. The passage indeed 
mentions the internal organ (manas) also as something 
separate ; but in other passages the manas is formally in- 
cluded in the organs, ‘ the (five) organs with mind as the 
sixth* (Bha. Gt. XV, 7). That the vital breath differs in 
nature from the organ of sight and the rest, is a matter of 
observ^ation. ^For in the state of deep sleep the function 
of breath^is sten to continue, while those of the eye, and 
so on, are not pef'ccived. The work of the organs, inclusive 
of the manas, is to act as instruments of cognition and 
action, while the work of breath is to maintain the body 
and the organs. It is for the reason that the subsistence 
of the organs depends on breath, that the organs "them- 
selves are called prAivas. Thus Scripture says, ‘ they all 
became the form of that (breath), and therefore they are 
called after him prAmm ’ (Br#. Up. I, 5, ai). * They became 
C48] P P • 
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i/. But the making of names and forms ^Kslongs) 
to liim who renders tripartite, on account of scrip- 
tttfid teadiing. 

The Sntras have shown that the creation of the elements 
and organs la their collective aspect ('samashd) and the 
activity of the individual souls proceed from the highest 
Self; and they have also further confirmed the view that 
the rule which the souls exercise over their organs depends 
on the highest Self. A question now arises with regard to 
the creation of the world in its discrete aspect (vyash/i), 
which consists in the differentiation of names and forms 
(i, e. of individual beings). Is this latter creation the work 
of Hiranyagarbha only, who represents the collective aggre- 
gate of all individual souls ; or, fundamentally, the work of 
the highest Brahman having Hira«yagarbha for its body — 
just as the creation of water e g. is the work of the highest 
Brahman having fire for its b^y? — The Ffirvapdkshin 
maintains the former alternative. For, he says, the text 
' Having entered with this living-soul-self (anena jfivenit- 
man&), let me differentiate names and forms' ( jSTA. Up. VI, 
3, 2)y declares the^va-soul to be the agent in differentia- 
tion. For the resolve of the highest deity is expressed, 
not in the form Met me differentiate names and forms by 
myself (svena rOpewa), but ‘ by this soul-self,’ i.c. by a part 
of the highest Self, in the form of the individual souL — 
But on this interpretation the first person in ‘ vyllkaravixti * 
^let me enter), and the grammatical form tf ’having 
entered,’ which indicates the agent, could not be taken in 
their literal, but only in an implied, sense — as is the case 
in a sentence such as ‘Having entered the hostile anny 
by means of a spy, I will estimate its strength ’ (where the 
agent is not the king, who is the speaker, but the spy), 
—The cases are not aiudogous, the Pfkrvapak^n nepUes, 
For the king and the spy are fundamentally separate, and 
hence the .king Is agent by implication only. But in the 
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case under disounion tlie soul is a part, and hence con* 
tributes to constitute the essential nature of, the h^est 
Seif ; hence that highest Self itself enters and differentiates 
in the form of the soul. Nor can it be said that the instru* 
mental case (‘with this soul-self*) has the implied meaning 
of association (* together with this soul-self*); for if a case 
can Jje taken in its primary sense, it is not proper to under- 
stand it in a sense which has to be expressed by means of 
a preposition. But the third case, ^fvena, cannot here 
be understood even in its primary sense, i. e. that ot the 
instrument of the action ; for if Brahman is the agent in 
the acts of entering and differentiating, the soul is not that 
which is most suitable to accompli^ the end of action 
(while yet grammar defines the instrumental case — ^karana 
• — on this basis). Nor can it be said that the activity of 
the soul comes to an end with the entering, while the 
differentiation of names and forms is Brahman’s work, for 
the ^ast participle (pravirya; indicates (according to ,the 
rules of grammar) that the two actions — of entering and 
differentiating — belong to the same agent. And although 
the soul as being a part of the highest Self shares in its 
nature, yet in order to distinguish it from the highest Self, 
the text by means of the clause ‘ with that living Self* 
refers to it as something outward (not of the nature of the 
Self). The agent in the action of differentiation of names 
and forms therefore is Hirawyagarbha. Smr/ti texts also 
ascribe to him this activity ; cp. he in the beginning made, 
from words of the Veda, the names and forms of beings, 
of the gods and the rest, and of actions.’ 

Against this view the SGtra declares itself. The dider- 
entiation of names and forms belongs to him who renders 
tripartite, i. e. the highest Brahman ; since it is assigned by 
Scripture to the latter only.. For the text ‘That divinity 
thought, let me, having entered these three beings with 
this living-soul-self, differentiate names and forms — let me 
makd each of these three tripartite,* shows that all the 
activities mentioned have one and the same agent. But 
the rendering tripartite cannot belong to Brahmi (Hiranya- 
.garbha), who abid^ within the Brahma-^^, for that egg 

P p 2 
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itself is produced from fire, water, and earth, only after 
these elements have been rendered tripartite ; and Smriti 
says that Brahrn^ himself originated in that egg, ‘ in that 
egg there originated BrahmA, the grandfather of all the 
worlds.* As thus the action of rendering tripartite can 
belong to the highest Brahman only, the differentiation of 
names and forms, which belongs to the same agent, a|^ is 
BrAhman’s only. — But how then does the clause ‘ with tha|: 
livmg-soul*sclf * fit in? — The co-ordination ‘with that souh, 
with the Self,* shows that the term * soul * here denotes the 
highest Brahman as having the soul for its body ; just as in 
the clauses ‘that fire thought’; ‘it sent forth water*; 
‘water thought,’ and so dh, what is meant each time is 
Brahman having fire, water, and so on, for its body. The 
work of differentiating names and forms thus belongs to 
the highest Brahman which has for its body Hirawya- 
garbha, who represents the soul in its aggregate form. On 
this view the first person (in * let me differentiate and the 
agency (conveyed by the form of ‘ pravuya ’) may, without 
any difficulty, be taken in their primary literal sen.ses; and 
the common agency, implied in the connexion of praviiya 
and vyAkaravAfri, is accounted for. The view here set 
forth as to the relation of Brahman and Hira//yagarbha also 
explains how the accounts of Hira;/yagarbha’s (BrahmA’s) 
creative activity can say that Ae differentiated names and 
forms. 

The whole passus beginning ‘ that divinity thought,’ there- 
fore has the following meaning — ‘Having entered into 
those three beings, viz. Fire, Water, and Earth, with my 
Self which is qualified by the collective souj (as constituting 
/its body), let me differentiate names and forms, Lt. let me 
produce gods and all the other kinds of individual beings, 
and give them ilamcs ; and to that end, since fire, water, 
and earth have not yet mutually combined, and hence are 
incapable of giving rise td particular things, let me make 
each of them tripartite, and thus fit them for creation.’— 
The settled conclusion then is, that the differentiation- of 
names and forms is the work of the highest Brahman only. 

Butt an objection is raised, the fact that the differentia- 
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tton of names and forms must be due to the same agent as 
the rendering tripartite, does not after ^1 prove that the 
former is due to the highest Self. For the rendering tri- ^ 
partite may itself belong to the individual soul. For the 
text relates how, after the creation of the cosmic eg®, a 
process of tripartition was going on among the individual 
living beings created by Brahm^. ‘Learn from me, my 
friend, how those three beings having reached man become 
tripartite, each of them. The earth when eaten is disposed 
of in three ways ; its grossest portion becomes feces, its 
middle portion flesh, its subtlest portion mind,’ and so on. 
Similarly, in the preceding section, it is described how the 
process of tripartition goes on in the case of fire, sun, 
moon, and lightning, which all belong to the world created 
by Brahmii, ‘the red colour of burning fire is the colour of 
fire,’ &c. And the text moreover states the original 
tripartition to have taken place after the differentiation of 
names and forms : * That divinity having entered into these 
three beings differentiated names and forms. Each of 
these (beings) it rendered tripartite.' — To this . objection 
the next SOtra" replies. 

1 8 . Fleshf is of earthy nature; in the case of the 
two others also according to the text. 

■ The view that the description of tripartition, given in the 
passage ‘ each of these he made tripartite,’ refers to a time 
subsequent to the creation of the mundane egg and to the 
gods created by BrahmS, cannot be upheld. For from it 
there would follow that, as in the passage' ‘earth when eaten 
is disposed of in three ways,’ &c., flesh is declared to be 
more subtle than feces, and mind yet subtler, it would 
have to be assumed — in agreement with the nature of the 
catual substance — that flesh is made of water and manas of 
fire'. And similarly we should have to assume that urine. 

* I. e. if the tripartition of earth (i. e. solid food) when eaten, 
wluch is described in VI, 5, i, were the same tripartition which is 
described in VI, 3, 3 ^ 4 , we should have to conclude that the former 
tripartition consists, like the latter, in an admixture to earth of 
wafer and fire. 
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— whidi is the grossest part of water drank (cp. VI, 5, a) — 
is r^ tbe nature of earth, and breath, which is its subtlest 
part, the nature of fire. But this is not admissible ; for 
as the text explicitly states that earth when eaten is dis- 
posed of in three ways, flesh and mind also must be 
assumed to be cd* an earthy nature. In the same way we 
R|mst frame our view concerning ‘ the two others,’ i. e. water 
and fire, ‘ according to the text’ That means — ^the three 
parts into which water divides itself when drunk, must 6e 
taken to be all .of them modifications of water, and the 
three parts of fire when consumed must be held to be all 
of them nsodifications of fire. Thus feces, flesh and mind 
are alike transformations of earth ; urine, blood and breath 
transformations of water ; bones, marrow and speech trans- 
formations of fire. 

This moreover agrees with the subsequent statement 
(VI, 5, 4), 'For. truly, mind consists of earth, breath of 
wrater, speech of fire.’ The process of tripartition referred 
to in VI, 3, 4, is not therefore the same as the one described 
in the section that tells us what .becomes of food when 
eaten, water when drunk, &c. Were this (erroneous) as- 
sumption made, and were it thence concluded that mind, 
breath and speech — ^as being the subtlest created things — 
are made of fire, this would flatly contradict the comfde- 
mentiry text quoted above (‘ mind consists of earth,' Sx.). 
When the text describes how earth, water and fire, when 
eaten, are transformed in a threefold way, it refers to 
elements which had already been rendered tripartite ; 
the process of tripartition must therefore have taken 
place before the creation of the cosmic egg. Without 
such tripartition the elements would be inca]^ble of 
giving rise to any effects ; such capability they acquire 
only by being mutually conjoined, and that is just the 
process of tripartition. In agreement herewith Smrfti 
says, * Separate from each other, without connexion, those 
elements with their various powers were incapable of 
pi^ucing creatures. But having combined completely, 
entered into mutual conjunction, abiding one within the 
other, the prlndplcs— from the highest Mahat down to. 
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individual things— pfoducod the mundane egg.’ — When the 
text therefore says (VI, 3 , 3 ) ‘The divinity having entered 
into dioae three bdngs with that soul-self differentiated 
names and forms; he made each of these tripartite,’ the'' 
order in which the text mentions the activities of differentia- 
tion and tripartition is refuted by the order demanded by 
the ^sense *. — The text then proceeds to exemplify the 
process of tripartition, by means of burning hre, the sun 
and lightning, whidi indeed are things ccmtained within the 
mundane egg (while yet the tripartition of elements took 
place bdbre the with all its contents, was created) ; 
but this is done for the information of 5vetaketu, who 
himself is a being within the mundane egg, and has to be 
taught with reference to things he knows. 

But, a final objection is raised, as on this view of the 
matter the elements — earth, water and fire — which are 
eaten and drunk, are already tripartite, each of them con- 
taining portions of all, and thus are of a threefold nature, 
how can they be designated each of them by a simple 
term— earth, water, fire\ — ^To this the next Shtra replies. 

19 . But on account of their distinctive nature 
there is that designation, that designation. 

Each element indeed is of a threefold nature, owing to 
the primary tripartition ; but as in each mixed element one 
definite clement prevails — so that each element has a dis»- 
tinctjye character of its own — a definite designation is given 
to each. — ^The repetition (of ‘that designation’) in the 
Sfitra indicates the completion of the adhydya. — Here 
terminates the adhikara«.a of ‘ the fashioning of names and 
forms.’ • 

* 

‘ That means — in reality Che tripartition of the elements came 
first, and after that the creation of individual beings. 



tHIRD ADHYAYA. 

FIRST pAda. 

I. In obtaining another of that, it goes envelo^^, 
^ appears) from question and explanation. 

That the Ved^ta-texts establish as the proper object 
of meditation, on the part of all men desirous of Release, 
the h^hest Brahman, which is the only cause of the entire 
world, which is not touchfed by even a shadow of imperfect 
tion, which is an ocean, as it were, of supremely exalted 
qualities, and which totally differs in nature from all other 
^ings — ^this is the point proved in the two previous adhyi* 
yas; there being given at the same time arguments to 
disprove the objections raised against the Vedanta doc- 
trine on the basis of Smriti and reasoning, to refute the 
views held by other schools, to show that the different 
Vedinta-texts do not contradict each other, and to prove 
that the Self is the object of activities (enjoined in injunc- 
tions of meditation, and so on). In shoA, those two 
adhyftyas have set forth the essential nature of Brahman. 
The sabsequent part of the work now makc.s it its task to 
enquire into the mode of attaining to Brahman, together 
widi the means of attainment. The third adhyAya is con- 
cerned with an enquiry into meditation — which is the 
means of attaining to. Brahman ; and as the motive for 
entering on such meditation is supplied by the absence of 
all desire for what is other than the thing to be c*btamed, 
and by the desire for that thing, the points first to be 
enquired into are the imperfections of the individual soul — 
moving about in the different worlds, whether waking or 
dreaming or merged in dreamless sleep, or in the sUte of 
swoon ; and those blessed characteristics by wbidb Brah- 
man is raised above all these imperfections. These are the 
^topics of the first and second pidas of the adhyAya. 

The first question to be conridered is whether the koul. 
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when moving from one body into aiM?ther, is enveloped bi^ 
those subtle rudiments of the elements from which the new 
body is produced, or not. The PCirvapakshin maintains 
the latter attemative ; for, he says, wherever the soul goes 
it can easily provide itself there with those rudiments. 
Other reasons supporting this prim 4 facie view will be 
mentioned and refuted further on. — ^Thc SOtra states the 
view finally accepted, ‘In obtaining another "of that” it 
goes enwloped.' The 'of that' refers back to the form, 
i.e. body, mentioned in II, 4, 17. The soul when moving 
towards another embodiment goes enveloped by the rudi- 
ments of the elements. This b known ‘ from question and 
explanation,’ i.c. answer. Question and answer are re- 
corded in the ‘Knowledge of the five fires’ {Kh. Up. V, 
3-10), where Pravfkhawa, after having addressed to i’veta- 
ketu several other questions, finally asks ‘Do you know 
why in the fifth libation water is called man ? ’ In answer 
to this last question the text then explains how the Devas, 
1. e. the prAwas attached to the soul, offer into the heavenly 
world, imagined as a sacrificial fire, the oblation called 
.rraddhA ; how this rraddhA changes itself into a body con- 
sisting of amr/ta, which body is called moon ; how the 
same prA»as* offer this body of amrrta in Par^nya, 
imagined as a fire, whereupon the body so offered becomes 
rain ; how the same prAwas throw that rain on to the earth, 
also imagined as a sacrificial fire, whereupon it becomes 
food how this food is then oficred into man, also com- 
pared to fire, where it becomes seed ; and how, finally, this 
seed is offered into woman, also compared to a fire, and 
there becomes an embryo. The text then goes on, ‘ Thus 
in the fifth oblation water becomes purushava^as7 i.e. 
to be designate by the term mmn. And this means that 
the water which, in a subtle form, was throughout present 
in the previous oblations also, now, ih that fifth oblation, 
assumes the form of a man. — From this question and 
ansilrer it thus appears that the soul moves towards a new 
embodiment, together with the subtle rudiments from 
which the new body springs. — Bvrt the words, ‘water be- 
comes piirushavaAas,’ only intimate that water assumes 
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the form of « matt, whence we conclude that water only 
loveats the aoul during its wanderings ; how then can it be 
held that the soul moves invested by the rudiments of all 
elements f—To this question the next Sdtra replies. 

a.' But on account of (water) consistfng of the 
three elements; on account of predominance. 

Water alone could not produce a new body; for the*text 
Up. VI, 4, ‘ Each of these he made tripartite,’ shows 
that all the elements .were made tripartite to the end of 
producing bodies. That the text under discussion mentions 
water only, is due to the predominance of water ; arid that 
among the elements giving rise to a new body water pre- 
dominates, we infer from the fact that blood and the other 
humours are the predominating element in the body. 

3. And on account of the going of the prSnas. 

That the soul goes embedded in the subtle rudiments of 

the elements follows therefrom also that when passing out 
of the old body it is said to be followed by the prUnas, 
‘when he thus passes out, the chief prdf/a follows after 
him,’ &c. (Brt. Up. V, 4, a). Compare also Sniriti; *It 
draws to itself the organs of sense, with th» mind for the 
sixth. When the Ruler (soul) obtains a new body, and 
passes out of another, he takes with him those organs and 
then moves on, as the wind takes the odours front their 
abodes (the flowers) ’ (Bha. G!. XV, 8 ). But the pr 4 «as 
cannot move without a substrate, and hence wc must admit 
that the rudiments of the elements — which are their sub- 
strate — are also moving. 

4. If it be said (that it is not so) on account of 
scriptural statement as to going to Xgni and the 
rest ; we say no, on account of the secondary nature 
(of the statement). 

But the text, * when the speech of the dead person enters 
into fire,’ &c. (Bri. Up. Ill, 3, 13), declares tl»t when a 
person dies his organs go into fire, and so on ; they cannot 
therefore accompany the soul. Hence the text which 
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asserts the latter point must be explained in some other 
way 1 — Not so, the Sfltra replies. The text sUting that 
the organs go to fire, and so on, cannot be taken in itS 
literal sense 5 for it continues, ‘ the hairs of the body «iter 
into herbs; the hair of the head into trees * (which mani- 
festly is not true, in its literal sense). The going of speech, 
the^eye, and so on, must therefore be understood to mean 
that the different organs approach the divinities (Agni and 
the rest) who preside over them. 

5. Should it be said, on account of absence of 
mention in the first (reply) ; we say no, for just that 
(is meant), on the ground of fitness. 

An objection is raised to the conclusion arrived at under 
III, 1, i ; on the ground that in the first oblation, described 
in Kh. Up. V, 4, 2, as being made into the heavenly world, 
water is not mentioned at all as the thing offered. The 
text says, ‘ on that altar the gods offer rraddhA ’ ; and by 
rraddhA (belief) everybody understands a certain activity 
of mind. Water therefore is not the thing offered. — Not 
so, we reply. It is nothing else but water, which there is 
called .rradcfli^. For thus only question and an.swer have 
a sense. For the question is, ‘ Do you know why in the 
fiftli libation water is called man?’ and at the outset of the 
reply ;raddhd is mentioned as constituting the oblation 
maj^e into the heavenly world viewed as a fire. If here 
the word jraddhd did not denote water, question and 
answer would refer to different topics, and there would be 
no connexion. The form in which the final statement is 
introduced (iti tu pa^^amySm, &C., ‘ but thus in the fifth 
oblation,’ &c.f, moreover, also intimates that ftaddhA means 
water. The word ‘ iti,’ thust here intimates that the answer 
is meant to dispose of the’ question, ‘ Do you know how ? ’ &c. 
6'raddh& becomes moon, rain, food, seed, embryo^ in suc- 
cession, and thus the water comes to be called man. More- 
over, the word .rraddhd is actually used in the Veda in' the 
sense of ‘ water ’ ; ‘he carries water, jraddhi indeed is 
water’ (Taitt. Sawh. 1, 6, 8, 1). And what the text says as 
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to king Soma {the moon) originating from 4Taddh4 when 
ollemi, also shows that jiaddhii must ra^n water. 

6. ‘ On account of this not being stated by Scrip- 
ture'; not so, on account of those who perform 
sacrifices and so on being understood. 

But, a further objection is raised, in the whole section 
under discussion no mention at all is made of the soai ; 
the section cannot therefore prove that the soul mov^, 
enveloped by water. The text speaks only of different 
forms of water — jraddhA and the rest. — This, the SGtra 
points out, is not so, on account of those who perform 
sacrifices being understobd. For further on in the same 
chapter it is said, that those who, while destitute of the 
knowledge of Brahman, practise sacrifices, useful works and 
alms, reach the heavenly world and become there of the 
essence of the moon (somar^'^na^); whence, on the results of 
their good works being exhausted, they return again and 
enter on a new embryonic state (A'/i. Up. V, lo). Now in 
the preceding section (V, 9) it is sai.d that they offer .rraddhA 
in the heavenly world, and that from that oblation there 
arises the king Soma — an account which clearly refers to 
the same process as the one desenbed in V, lo. We here- 
from infer that what is meant in V, 9 is that that being 
whiclv was distinguished by a body of rraddhA, becomes 
a being distinguished by a body of the nature of the moon. 
The word body denotes that the nature of which it is to 
be the attribute of a soul, and thus extends in its connota- 
tion up to the soul. The meaning of the section therefore 
is that it is the soul which moves enveloped by water and 
the other rudimentary elements. — But the phrase ‘ him the 
gods eat' (V, 10, 4) shows that the king Soma cannot be 
the soul, for that cannot be eaten f — To this the next SGtra 
replies. 

7. Or it is metaphorical, on account of their not 
knowing the Self. For thus Scripture declares. 

He who performs sacrifices, and so on, aad thus does not 
know the Self, is here below and in yonder world a mere 
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means of enjoyment for the devas^ He serves them here, 
by propitiating them with sacrifices, and so on ; and when 
the gods, pleased with his service, have taken him up into 
yonder world, he there is a common means of enjoyment 
for them (Since they are gratified by the presence of a 
faithful servant)* That those not knowing the Self serve 
and J>enefit the gods, Scripture exph'citly declares, ‘ He is 
like a beast for the devas ' (Bn\ Up. I, 4, 10). Smr/ti also 
declares, that while those who know the Self attain to 
Brahman, those who do not know it are means of enjoy- 
ment for the devas, ‘ To the gods go tne worshippers of the 
gods, and they that arc devoted to me go to me * (Bha. Gh 
Vn, 23). When Scripture speaks of the soul being eaten 
by the gods, it therefore only means that the soul is to 
them a source of enjoyment. That eating the soul means 
no more than satisfaction with it, may also be inferred from 
the following scriptural passage, ‘The gods in truth do not 
eat nor do they drink ; by the mere sight of that amrita 
they are satisfied.' — It thus remains a' settled conclusion 
that the soul moves enveloped by tbc subtle rudiments of 
the elements. — Here terminates the adhikara^-^a of * the 
obtaining of another body.' 

8 * On the passing away of the works, with a 
remainder, according to Scripture and Smmi ; as it 
went and not so. 

The text declares that those who only perform sacrifices 
and useful works ascend by the road of the fathers, and 
again return to the earth when they have fully enjoyed the 
fruit of their works, ‘having dw^elt there yAvat sawipS- 
tam, th?y retiyn by the same way* (AT//. Up. V, 10,5). 
The question here arises whether the descending soul 
carries a certain remainder (anu.yaya) of its works or not. — 
It does not, since it has enjoyed the fruit of all its works. 
Fot by * anu.raya * w e have to understand that part of the 
karman which remains over and above the part retri- 
butively enjoyed ; but when t .* fruit of the entire karman 
has been enjoyed, there is no such remainder. And that 
this is so we learn from the phrase ‘yivat mrnpitJkm 
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ushitvV which means * having: dwelt there as long as 
the_ karman lasts ’ (sampatanty anena svargalokam Iti 
samp&ta^). Analogoudly another text says, * Having ob- 
tained the end of whatever deed he does on earth, he again 
returns from that world to this world to actidrf ’ (Brf. Up. 
V, 4, 6).— Against this primi facie view the Sfitra declares 
‘with a remainder he descends, on account of what is seen, 
i, e. scriptural text, and Smrfti.* The scriptural text is the 
one * Those whose conduct has been good ’ (V, lo, 7), which 
means that among the souls that have returned, those 
whose karman is good obtain a good birth as Brihmawas 
or the like, while those whose karman is bad are born 
j^in as low creatures-^<^s, pigs, KAadSAsa, and the like. 
This shows that the souls which have descended are still 
connected with good or evil karman. Smrfti also declares 
this : ‘ Men of the several castes and orders, who always 
stand firm in the works prescribed for them, enjoy after 
death the rewards of their works, and by virtue of a 
remnant (of their works) they are born again in excellent 
countries, castes and families, endowed with beauty, l<mg 
life, learning in the Vedas, wealth, good conduct, happiness 
and wisdom. Those who act in a contrary manner perish ' 
(Gautama Dha. Sfl. XI, 29) ; ' Afterwards when a man 
returns to this world he obtains, by virtue of a remainder of 
works, birth in a good family, beauty of form, beauty of 
complexion, strength, aptitude for learning, wisdom, wealth, 
and capacity for fulfilling hb duties. Therefore, rolling 
like a wheel (from the one to the other), in both worlds he 
dwells in happiness ' (Apast. Dha- Sfi. II, i, a, 3). The 
clause ‘ as long as his works last ' (yivat-sawpAtam) refers 
to that part of his works only which was ^rfonhed with 
a view to reward (as promised for those works by the 
Veda) ; and the same holds true with r^ard to the passage 
‘whatever work man does here on earth’ (Bri. Up. V, 4, 6). 
Nor is it possible that works, the fruit of which has not 
yet been enjoyed, and those the result of which has not 
been wiped out by expiatory ceremonies should be de- 
strD}wd by the rajoyment of the fruits of other works. 
Hence those who have gone to that worid return wil^l 
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a remnant of their works, ' as they went and n<^ so ’ — i. e. 
in the same way as they ascend^ and also in a different 
way. For the ascent takes place by the following stages~A 
smoke, night, the dark half of the moon, the six months of 
the sun's southern prcgress, the world of the fatiiers, ether, 
moon. The descent, on the other hand, goes from the 
place of the moon, through ether, wind, smoke, mist, cloud. 
The two journeys are alike in so far as they pass through 
ether, but different in so far as the descent touches wind, 
and so on, and does not touch the world of the fathers, and 
other stages of the ascent. 

9. * On account of conduct’; not so, since (Tarawa) 
connotes works ; thus KArsh«^ni thinks. 

In the phrases ‘ those whose works were good ’ (ramanJya- 
ksinjtkk), and ‘those whose works were bad’ (kaphyi* 
k^TzndJt), the word, ktimtSL does not denote good and 
evil works (i.e. not such works as the Veda on the one 
hand enjoins as leading to certain rewards, and on the 
other prohibits, threatening punishment), for, in Vedic as 
well as ordinaiy language, the term Parana is generally 
used in the, sense of i.e. general conduct In 

ordinary speech such words as A/^Ara, rlla, vrttta are 
considered synonymous, and in the Veda we read ‘ whatever 
works (karmAni) are blameless, those should be r^arded, 
not others. Whatever our good conduct (sU'^aritAni) was, 
thatshould be observed by thee, nothing else’ (Taitt Up. 
I, II, a) — where ‘works’ and ‘conduct’ are distinguished. 
Difference in quality of birth therefore depends on conduct, 
not on the remainder of works performed with a view to 
certain results-^This primA facie view the Shtra sets aside, 
* not so, because the scriptural term Tarawa connotes works; 
thus the teacher KArsh»i|^ni thinks.’ For mere conduct 
does not lead to experiences of pleasure and pain ; pleasure 
luid pain are the results of works in the limited sense. 

10. * There is purposelessness not so, on account 
of the dependence on that 

But if conduct has no result* U follows that good coi^ 
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duct, as enjcuned in, the Smritis, is useless — Not so, we 
reply; for holy works enjoined by the Veda dep^d on 
conduct, in so far as » man of good conduct only is entitled 
to perform those works. This appears from passages such 
as the following : ‘ A man who is not pure is Unfit for all 
religious work,’ and ‘ Him who is devoid of good Conduct 
the Vedas do not purify.’ Karsh«4flni’s view tljus is,«that 
the Parana of the text implies karman. 

11. But only good and evil works, thus Bidari 
thinks. 

As the verb A-vtar takes karman for its object (puxryaM 
karraA»^arati, &c.), add as the separate denotation (i.e. the 
use of apparently equivalent words, viz. A^a r and karman) 
can be accounted for on the ground that one of them refers 
to works established by manifest texts, and the other to. 
texts inferred from actually existing rules of good conduct ; 
and as, when the primary meaning is possible, no secondary 
meaning must be adopted ; nothing else but good and evil 
works (in the Vedic sense) are denoted by the word ikarawa : 
such is the opinion of the teacher BAdari. This opinion 
of BAdari, the author of the Shtra states as representing hia 
own. On the other hand, he adopts the view of KArshirA> 
^ni in so far as he considers such items of virtuous canduet 
as the SandhyA — which are enjoined by scriptural texts, 
the existence of which is inferred on the basis of conduct 
as enjoined by Smnti — to have, the result of qualifying 
the agent for the performance of other work*. — The 
conclusion therefore is that the sculs descend, carrying 
a remnant of their works. — Here terminates the adhikanuita 
of ‘ the passing of works.’ 

12. Of those also who do not perform sacrifices 
(the ascent) is declared ,by Scripture. 

It has been said that those who perform only sacrifioes, 
and so on, go to the moon and thence return with a re- 
mainder of their works. The question now arises whether 
those also who do not perform sacrifice go to the moon. 
The phrase * who do nqt perform sacrifices ’ denotes evil- 
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doers of two kinds, viz. those who do not .do what is 
enjoined, and those who do what is forbidden. — These also 
go to the moon, the POrvapakshin maintains ; for the testt 
contains a statement to that effect, ‘All who depart from 
this world go to the moon ’ (Ka. Up. I; a) — where it is said 
that all go, without any distinction. So that those who 
perform gpod works and those who perform evil wotks, 
equally go to the moon. — ^This the next S<itra n^^tives. 

13. But of the others having enjoyed in 
mana, there is ascent and descent ; as such a course 
is declared. 

Of the others, i. e. those who do not perform sacrifices, 
and so on, there is tiscent to the moon and descent from 
there, only after they have in the kingdom of Yama 
suffered the punishments due to their actions. For the 
text declares that evil-doers fall under the power of Yama, 
and have to go to him, ‘ He who thinks, this is the world 
there is no other, falls again and again under my sway’ 
(Ka. Up. I, 2, 6 ); ‘ the son pf Vivasvat, the gathering place 
of men’ (Rik Saw/h. X, 14, 1); ‘King Yama,’ and other 
texts. 

* 

\ 4. Smmi texts also declare this. 

That all beings are under the sway of Yama, Paij^Ltara 
also and other Smrfti writers declare, ‘And all these pass 
under the sway of Yama.’ 

1 5. Moreover there are seven. 

The Smrztis moreover declare that there are seven hells, 
called Raurava, and so on, to which evil-doers have to go.— - 
But how*do th^y, if moving about in those seven places, 
reach the palace of Yama? 

16. On account of his activity there also, there is 
no contradiction. 

As their going to those seven places also is due to the 
command of Yama, there is no contradiction. — Thus those 
also who do not perform sacrifices, imd so on, havii^ 
gone to the world of Yama, and thpre undergone punish- 

[48] Q q 
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4>eBts ' according to the nature of their worlo, later on 
aa^^end to the moon and again descend from there.— Of 
this condusion the next Sdtra disposes. 

1 7. But, of knowledge and work — as these arc the 
leading topics. 

The ‘ but * sets aside the view developed .so far. It 
cannot be admitted that those also who do not pcr/brm 
sacrUices, and so on, reach the moon ; because the path of 
the gods and the path of the fathers are meant for the 
enjo 3 mtent of the fruits ‘of knowledge and work.’ That is 
to say— as those who do not perform sacrifices cannot 
ascend by the path oSthe gods, since they arc destitute of 
knowledge ; so they also cannot go by the path of the 
fathers, since they are destitute of meritorious works. And 
that these two paths are dependent respectively on know* 
ledge and works, we know from the fact that these two are 
the leading topics. For knowledge forms the leading topic 
with regard to the path of the gods, ‘ Those who know this, 
and those who in the forest follow faith and austerities, go 
to light,' &c. ; and works have the same position with regard 
to the path of the fathers, ‘they who living in a village 
perform sacrifices, &c. go to the smoke,’ &t. The text, 
‘all those who depart from this world go to the moon,' 
must therefore be interpreted to mean ‘ all those who per- 
form sacrifices go to the moon.' — But if evil-doers do not 
go to the moon, the fifth oblation cannot take place, and 
no new body can be produced. For the text says, * In the 
fifth oblation water is called man,’ and, as we have shown, 
that fifth oblation presupposes the soul’s going to the 
moon. In order, therefore, to understand how in tjteir ease 
adso a new embodiment is possible, it mu^ needs be ad- 
mitted that they ^Iso ascend to the moon. — To this the 
next Sfitra replies. 

18. Not in the case of the third (place), as it is 
thus perceived. 

The third ‘place’ does not, tor the origination of a new 
body, depend on the fifth oblation. The tearm, ‘ the third 
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place/ denotes mere evil-doers. That these do not, for the 
origination of a new body, depend on the fifth oblation, is^ 
seen from Scripture. For, in answer to the question ‘ Do 
you know why that world never becomes full ? ’ the text 
says, * On neither of these two ways are those small 
creatures continually returning, of whom it may be said. 
Live and die. This is the third place. Therefore that 
world never becomes full/ As this passage states that in 
consequence of * the third place ' (1. e. the creatures forming 
a third class) not ascending to and descending from the 
heavenly world that world never becomes full, it follows 
that that third place does not, for the origination of bodies, 
depend on the fifth oblation. The clause, ‘in the fifth 
oblation/ moreover, merely states that the connexion of 
water with the fifth fire is the cause of the water ‘ being 
called man ' (i. e. becoming an embryo), but docs not deny 
the origination of embr>^os in other ways; for the text 
contains no word asserting such a limitation. 

19. It moreover is recorded, in the world. 

Smrfti, moreover, states that the bodies of some specially 

meritorious persons, such as Draupadi, Dr/sh/adyumna, 
and others, were formed independently of the fifth obla- 
tion * (i. e. sexual union). 

20. And on account of its being seen. 

And’it is seen in Scripture also, that the bodies of some 
beings originate independently of the fifth oblation : * Of all 
beings there are indeed three origins only, that which 
springs from an egg, that which springs from a living 
being, that which ,4pxings from a germ ' {Kh. Up. VI, 3, 1). 
It is observed that from among these beings those spring- 
ing from a germ and those springing from heat originate 
without that fifth oblation. — But the text quoted docs not 
refer to the creatures springing from heat ; for it says that 
there are three origins only! — To this the next Siltra 
replies. 

21. The third term includes that which springs 
from heat. 


Qq 2 
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Creatures sprung from heat arc included in the third 
term— vi*. that which springs from a germ — which is 
exhibited in the text quoted. The settled conclusion 
therefore is that the evil-doers do not go to the moon.— 
Here terminates the adhikaraca of ‘those who do not 
perform sacrifices.’ 

22. There is entering into similarity of bein^ with 
those, there being a reason. 

The text describes the manner in which those who 
perform sacrifices, and so on, descend from the moon as 
follows: ‘They return again that way as they came, to 
the ether, from the ether to the air. Then having become 
air they become smoke, having become smoke they become 
mist,’ &c. The doubt here arises whether the soul when 
reaching ether, and so on, becomes ether in the same sense 
as here on earth it becomes a man or other being, or merely 
becomes similar to ether, and so on. — The former view is 
the true one ; for as the soul in the jraddhi state becomes 
the moon, so it must likewise be held to become ether, and 
so on, there being no reason for a difference in the two 
cases. — This prim& facie view the SCltra sets aside. The 
descending soul enters into similarity of being with ether, 
and so on ; since there is a reason for this. When the soul 
becomes a man or becomes the moon, there is a reason for 
that, since it thereby becomes capacitated for the enjoy- 
ment of pain and pleasure. But there is no similar reason 
for the soul becoming ether, and so on, and hence the state- 
ment that the soul becomes ether, and so on, can only mean 
that, owing to contact with them, it becomes , similar to 
them. — Here terminates the adhtkarana ^f ‘entering into 
similarity of being.’ 

23, Not very long ; on account of special stat^ 
ment. 

Does the soul in its descent through ether, aqd so on, 
stay at each stage for a not very long time, or is there 
nothing to define that time? — It stays at each stage for im 
indefinite time, there being notliing to define the tiine.— 
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Not so, the SAtra decides. For there is a special statement, 
i.e. the text says that when the soul has become rice or 
grain or the like, the passing out of that stage is beset 
with difficulties. From this we infer that as there is no 
such statement concerning the earlier stages, the soul sta}rs 
at each of them for a short time only. — Here terminate* 
the adhikara«a of ‘ the not very long time.' 

24. Into (plants) animated by other souls, because 
the statement is as in the previous cases. 

The text declares that the descenchng souls are bom 
as rice, com, &c., ' they are bora here as rice, corn, herbs, 
trees,’ &c. The question here is whether the souls cling 
to plants animated by other souls which have those plants 
for their bodies ; 01 whether the descending souls them- 
selves are born with those plants for their bodies. — The 
latter view is the right one; for the text says, ‘they are 
bom as rice, grain,’ and so on, and this expression is of the 
same kind as when we say ‘ he is born as a man, as a deva,’ 
and so on. The text therefore means that the souls are 
embodied m the different plants. — ^This view the Sfitra 
rejects. The ’souls merely cling to those plants which 
constitute the bodies of other souls ; ‘ since the statement 
is as in the previous cases,’ i. e. because the text only says 
that the souls become plants as it had previously been said 
that Ahey become ether, and so on. Where the text means 
to say that the soul enters on the condition of an enjoying 
soul (i. e. of a soul assuming a new body for the purpose 
of retributive enjoyment), it refers to the deeds which lead 
to such enjoyment ; so e. g. in the passage, * Those whose 
works have been good obtain a good birth,’ &c. But in 
the text under discussion there is no such reference to 
karman. For those works — viz. sacrifices and the like — 
which were undertaken with a view to rewaid, such as 
enjoyment of the heavenly world, are, in the case of the 
descending souls, completely wiped out by the enjoyment 
of the heavenly world (which precedes the descent of the 
souls ) ; and those works on the other hand, the action of 
which has not yet begun, lead to the embodiments men- 
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tiofted further on (* Those whose works are good '). And 
hi the interval between those two conditions no new 
karman originates. When, therefore, the text says that 
the souls are bom as plants, the statement cannpt be taken 
in its litehU sense. 

25. It is unholy. Not so, on the ground of 
Scripture. 

The condusion arrived at above cannot be acc^ted, 
since there is a reason why the descending soul should 
enter on the ' condition of an enjoying souL Such works 
as sacrifices, the fruit of which is the enjoyment of the 
heavenly world, are nmred with evil, for they imply injury 
to living bein^ <ts in the case of the goat offered to Agnl- 
shomau. And such injury is evil as it is forbidden by 
texts such as ‘ let him not harm any creature.' Nor can 
it be said that the injunctions of sacrificing animals con* 
stitute exceptions to the general rule of not harming any 
creature. — For the two injunctions refer to different things. 
The injunction to kill the goat for Agnishomau intimates 
that the killing of the animal subserves *tbe accomplish* 
ment of the sacrifice, while the injunction flot to ‘harm’ 
teaches that such harming has disastrous consequences. 
Should it be said that the prohibition of harming does not 
refer to such actions as the sacrifice of the goat which 
proceed on the basis of scriptural injunction, but only •'o 
such actions as spring from natural passion or desire 
(r&ga) ; we remark that in the case of sacrifices also the 
action is 'equally prompted by natural desire. Injunctions 
such as ‘ He who desires the heavenly world is to ^crifice,’ 
teach that sacrifices arc to be undertalckn by persons 
desirous of certain pleasant results, and such persons having 
thus learned by what means the result is to be accom- 
plish^ proceed to action from the natural desire of the 
result. This applies to the killing of the goat also which 
is offered to Agnishomau ; man learns from Scripture that 
such actions help to accomplidi tiic sacrifice which effects 
the result, and thwi performs those actions from natural 
desire. The case in no way differs from that of haras 
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done in ordinary life — where the agent always is prompted 
by natural desire, having somehow arrived at the condusion 
tto his acti<m will accomplish something aimed at by 
himself. The same holds good with r<^;ard to works of 
permanent obligation. Men learn from Scripture that 
through the performance of the special duties of their caste 
they attain happiness of the highest kind, and then apply 
themselves to their duties from a natural desire of such 
happiness, and therefore such works also are mixed with 
evil. Hence the souls of those who have perfotmed sacri- 
fices, and so on, which contain an element of evil, at first 
experience in the heavenly world that result which is to 
be enjoyed there, and then embodying themselves in non- 
moving things such as plants, experience the fruit of that 
part of their actions which is of a harmful nature. That 
embodiment in non- moving beings is the result of evil 
deeds Smrrti declares: ‘Owing to those defects of work 
which are due to the body, a man becomes a non-moving 
being.’ From all this it follows that the souls embody 
themselves in plants to the end of enjoying the fruits of 
their works. — To this the Sfttra replies — it is not so, on 
account of Scriptural statement. For Scripture declares 
that the killing of sacrificial animals makes them to go up 
to the heavenly world, and therefore is not of the nature 
of harm. This is declared in the text, ‘ The animaL killed 
at the sacrifice having assumed a divine body goes to the 
heaVenly world'; ‘with a golden body it ascends to the 
heavenly world.’ An action which is the means of supreme 
exaltation is not of the nature of harm, even if it involves 
some little payi ; it rather is of beneficial nature. — ^With 
ihis the mantra also agrees: ‘Thou dost not die, thou 
goest to the gods on easy paths ; where virtuous men go, 
not evil-doers, there the ^vine Savitr* may lead thee.’ 
An act which has a healing tendency, although it may 
cause a transitory pain, men of insight declare to be pre- 
servative and beneficial. 

26. After that conjunction with him who performs 
the act of generation. 
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Ute deda<atk>n that the descending souls ieamu rice 
jdantSf'ajid so <», cannot be taken literally for that reason 
alsotliiat tile teaet afllerwards declares them to become those 
wi«> perform the act generation : ‘ Whoever the beii^ 
may be that eats the food and b^;ets offsprii^/that being 
he (ie. the soul that has descended) becomes.’ Now the 
meaning of this latter text can only be that the soul eaters 
hato conjunction with the creature which eats the grain; 
and hence we have to interpret the previous text, as to the 
soul’s becmning a plant, in the same way. 

27. From the yoni the body. 

Only arfker having lyached a yoni the soul, affected with 
a remnant of its worl^ obtains a new body, and only in a 
body there can be the enjoyment of pleasure and paia 
When, therefore, previous to that the soul is said to reach 
ether, wind, and so on, this can only mean that it enters into 
conjunction with them. — Here terminates the adhilcarana 
of * that animated by another soul.’ 
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SECOND PAda. 

1. In the intermediate sphere the creation (is 
effected by the soul); for (Scripture) says (so) 

S* far it has been shown that the soul in the waking 
state suffers afQiction since, in accordance with its deeds, 
it goes, returns, fs bom, and so on. Next an enquiry is 
instituted into its condition in the state of dream. With 
reference to the state of dreaming Scripture says, ‘ There 
are no chanbts in that state, no horses, no roads ; then he 
creates chariots, horses and roads. There are no blessings, 
no happiness, no joys; then he himself creates blessings, 
happiness, joys, and so on. For he is the creator ' (Br». Up. 
IV, 3, 10). A doubt here arises whether this creation of 
chariots and the rest is accomplished by the individual soul, 
or by the Lord . — ' The creation in the intermediate state ’ 
is due to the individual soul only. 'The intermediate 
state ’ means the sphere of dreams, in agreement with the 
passage ‘ There is a third intermediate state, the place of 
dreams ’ (Brj. Up. IV, 3, 1). And that creation is effected 
by the soul only ; for what is referred to in the passages 
‘ be creates,’ ‘ For he is the maker,’ is none other but the 
dreaming soul. 

2. And some (state the soul to be) the shaper; 
an^ sons, and so on. 

And the followers of one jikhA state in their text that 
the dreaming soul is the shaper of its desires : * He, the 
person ?vho ij'^awake in those who sleep, shaping one 
desired tiling (kima) after the other.’ The term ‘kfima’ 
there denotes not mere desires, but such things as sons 
and the like which are objects of desire. For sons and 
" so on are introduced as ' kimas ' in previous passi^^es : 
* Ask for all kimas according to thy wish ’ ; ‘ Choose sons 
and grandsons living a hundred years’ (I, 1, 25; 23). 
The individual soul thus creates chariots, and so on, in its 
dreams. That the soul has the power of realising all its 
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wishes is known from the declaration of Pn^pati. It 
is therefore able to create, even in the absence of special 
instruments. — This view is set aside by the next SQtra. 

3. But it is mere M&yd; on account 6f the true 
nature (of the soul) not being fully manifested. 

The things appearing in dreams — chariots, lotus f&nks, 
and so on— are absolute MAyS, i. e. thinp created by the 
.Supreme Person. For the term ‘ M&y&' denotes wonderful 
things, as appears from passages such as ‘She was bom 
in the race of (kanaka, appearing like the wonderful power 
of the divine being in bodily shape’ (devamAyfi). The 
sense of the passage ‘ there are no chariots,’ &c. then is — 
there are no chariots and horses to be perceived by any 
other person but the dreaming one ; and then ‘ he creates 
chariots,’ &c. — i. e. the Supreme Person creates things to 
be perceived by the dreamer and persisting for a certain 
time only. Those things therefore are of a wonderful nature 
(but not illusions). And the creation of such wonderful 
things is possible for the Supreme Person who can imme- 
diately realise all his wishes ; but not for the individual 
soul. The latter also, indeed, fundamentally'possesses that 
power ; but as in the Sams&ra state the tnie nature of the soul 
is not fully manifested, it is then incapable of accomplish- 
ing such wonderful creations. The text ‘ the person shap- 
ing one desired thing after the other ’ declares the Supreme 
Person to be the creator, for the clauses immediately 
preceding and following that text (viz. ‘He who is awake 
in those who sleep’; and ‘that is the Bright, that is 
Brahman, that alone is called the Immortal; a^l worlds 
are contained in it and no one goes beyonci’ — Ka. Up* 11, 
5, 8) mention attributes distinctively characteristic of the 
Supreme Person. And the Brt, Up. text, ‘For he is the 
maker,’ must therefore, in agreement with the KaMa-tcxt,„ 
also be understood as declaring that it is the Supreme 
Person only that creates the things seen in a dream. — But 
if it is the true nature of the soul to be free from aU im- 
perfections, and so on, why then does this not manifest 
itself?— To this the next Sfitra repii<». 
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4. But owing to the wish of the .highest it is 
hidden ; for from that are its bondage and the 
opposite state. 

The htf sets the objection aside. Owing to the wish 
of the highest, Le. the Supreme Person, the essential 
nature of the individual scul is hidden. The Supreme 
Person hides the true, essentially blessed, nature of the 
soul which is in a state of sin owing to the endless chain 
of karman. For this reason we find it stated in Scripture 
that the bondage and release oi the soul result from the 
wish of the Supreme Person only ‘ when he finds freedom 
from fear and rest in that invisible, incorporeal, undefined, 
unsupported ; then he has gone to fearlessness ’ ; ‘for he 
alone causes blessedness ’ ; ‘ from fear of it the wind blows ’ 
(Taitt. Up. II, 7, 8). 

5. Or that (results) also from cbnnexion with the 
body. 

The obscuration of tlje soul’s true nature results either 
from the soul’s ^nnexion with the body or from its con- 
nexion with •the power of matter in a subtle state. As 
long as the creation lasts, the soul is obscured by its 
connexion with matter in the form of a body ; at the time 
of a pralaya, on the other hand, by its connexion with 
matter of so exceedingly subtle a kind as not to admit 
of idifferentiation by means of name and form- As thus 
its true nature is not manifest, the soul is unable to create, 
in dreams, chariots, lotus tanks, and so on, by its mere wish. 
And what the texts say about a being that is awake in 
those who sle^ and is the abode of all worlds (‘in that 
all the worlds abide, and no one goes beyond it ’ — Ka. Up. 
II, 4, 9) can apjily to the Supreme Person only. The 
things seen by an individual soul in its dreams therefcMe 
afe specially created by the Supreme Person, and are 
meant by him to bef a retribution — whether reward or 
punishment — for deeds of minoc importance: they there- 
fore last for the time of the dream only, and are perceived 
by that one soul only. 
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6 . And it is suggestive, according to Scripture ; 
this the experts also declare. 

The things seen in dreams are not created by the wrfi 
of the individual soul for this reason also, that according 
to Scripture dreams are prophetic of future good or ill 
fortune. ‘When a man engaged in some work under- 
taken for some q>ecial wish sees a woman in his dream, 
he may infer success from his dream vision.’ Those also 
who understand the science of dreams teach that dreams 
foreshadow good and evil fortune. But that which depends 
on one’s own wish can have no prophetic quality; and 
as ill fcxtune is not desired the dreamer would create for 
himself only such visions as would indicate good fortune. 
Hence the creation which takes place in dreams can be 
the Lord’s work only. — Here terminates the adhikanum of 
* the intermediate state.’ 

7. The absence of that takes place in the nSnfts 
and in the Self, according to scriptural statement. 

Next the state of deep dreamless sleep is enquired into. 
Scripture says, ‘ When a man is asleep, ^reposing and at 
perfect rest, so that he sees no dream, then he lies asleep 
in those n&dls’ {Kh. Up. VIII, 6, 3) ; ‘ When he is in pro- 
found sleep and is conscious of nothing, there are seventy- 
two thousand veins called hita which from the heart 
spread through the pericardium. Through them he moves 
forth and rests in the pericardium’ (Brt, Up. II, i, 19). 
‘When a man sleeps here, he becomes united with the 
True’ (ATA. Up. VI, 8, i). These texts declare the veins, 
the pericardium, and Brahman to be the place pf deep 
sleep ; and hence there is a doubt whether «ach of them 
in turns, or all of them together, are that place.— There is 
an option between them, since they arc not in mutual de- 
pendence, and since the sleeping soul cannot at the same 
time be in several places I — ^To this the SHtra replies— the 
absence of dreams, i. c. deep sleep takes place in the veins, 
in the pericardium, and in the highest Sdf together ;* since 
these three arc declared by Scripture. When different 
alternatives may be combined, on the ground of there being* 
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different effects in each case, it is improper to assume an 
option which implies sublation of some of the alternatives. 
•And in the present case such combination is possible, the 
veins and the pericardium holding the position of a mansibn, 
as it were, and a couch within the mansion, while Brahman 
is the pillow, as it were. Thus Brahman alone is the im- 
mediate resting-place of the sleeping soul. 

8. Hence the awaking from that. 

Since Brahman alone directly is th<! place of deep sleep. 
Scripture is able to declare that the souls awake from that, 
i. e. Brahman ; compare ‘ Having come back from tne 
True they do not know that they come from the True’ 
{Kk. Up. VI, 10, 2), and other texts. — Here terminates the 
adhikara^/a of * the absence of that.' 

9. But the same, on account of work, remem- 
brance, text, and injunction. 

Does the same person who had gone to sleep rise s^ain 
atthe time of waking, ora different one? — Since the soul 
in deep sleep frees itself from all limiting adjuncts, unites 
itself with Brahman, and thus being in ne- way different 
from the released soul, is no longer in any way connected 
with its previous body, organs, and so on ; the person 
rising from sleep is a different one. — ^This view the SOtra 
sets aside, saying ‘ but the same.’ For there remains the 
wo*k, i.e. the good and evil deeds previously done by the 
sleeper, for which the same person has to undergo retribu- 
tion before the knowledge of truth arises. There is next 
remembrance — ‘ I, the waking person, am the same as I who 
was asleep.’ .i^ripture also declares this : ‘ Whatever these 
creatures are here, whether a lion, or tiger, or wolf, &c,, 
that they become again’ {Kh. Up. VI, 10, a). And, lastly, 
the injunctions which enjoin certain acts for the sake of 
final Release would be purportless if the person merged 
in deep sleep attained Release. Nor can it be said that 
the sleeping soul is free from all limiting adjuncts and 
manifests itself in its true nature (so as not to different 
from the relea^ soul). For vdth regard to the sleqpii^ 
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■penon text sa)rs, * In truth he thus does not know hira- 
sdf that he is I, nor does he know anything that exists. 
He is gone to utter annihilation. I see no good in this ’ 
{KA. Up. Vin, II, i) ; while, on the other hand the texts, 

‘ Having approached the highest light he manifests himself 
in his true nature ; he moves about there laughing, play- 
ing, delighting himself’; ‘He becomes a Self-ruler ; ‘ he 
moves about in all the worlds according to his wish ’ ; 'The 
seeing one sees everything, and attains everything every- 
where’ (Kk. Up. VIII, la, 3; VII, 25, a; a6, a), declare 
that the released soul is all-knowing, and so on. What 
is true about the sleeping person is that he is still com- 
prised within the SamsAm, but for the time having put 
off all instruments of knowledge and action and become 
incapable of knowledge and enjoyment repairs to the place 
of utter rest, i. e. the highest Self, and having there refreshed 
himself, again rises to new enjoyment of action. — Here 
terminates the adhikarana of ‘ work, remembrance, text, and 
injunction.’ 

10. In the swooning person there is half-com- 
bination ; this being the remaining (hypotliesi.s). 

With regard to a person lying in a swoon or stunned, 
the question arises whether that state of swoon is one of 
the other states, viz. deep sleep and so on, or whether it is 
a special condition of its own. — The former alternative 
must be accepted. For the term ‘ swoon ’ may be explained 
as denoting either deep sleep or some other acknowledged 
state-, and there is no authority for assuming an altr^ether 
different new state. — ^This view the Sfiitra sets aside. The 
condition of a swooning person consists in ’reaching half, 
viz. of what leads to death ; for this is the only hypothesis 
remaining. A swoon cannot be either dreaming or being 
awake ; for in a swoon there is no consciousness. And as 
it is different in character as well as in the occasions giving 
rise to it from deep sleep and death, it cannot be either of 
thoM two states ; for there are special circumstances <Jcca- 
sioning a swoon, such as a blow on the head. The only 
possible alternative then is to view a swoon as a state in - 
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which there is made a half-way approach to death. For 
white death consists in the complete cessation of the soul’s 
coctnexion with the body or organs of any kind, a swoon^ 
consists in the soul’s remaining connected with the subtle 
body and organs only. — Here terminates the adhikarawa of 
‘the swooning person.’ 

IIS Not on account Of place even (is there any 
imperfection) of the Highest: for everywhere (it is 
described) as having twofold characteristics. 

The different states of the individual soul have been 
discussed, to the end that an insight into their imperfections 
may give rise to indifference towards all worldly enjoy- 
ments. Next now, in order to give rise to the desire of 
attaining to Brahman, the Sfltras proceed to expound how 
Brahman’s nature is raised above all imperfections and 
constituted by mere blessed qualities. The following point 
requires to be considered first. Do those imperfections 
which cling to the individual soul in consequence of its 
different states — viz. the^waking state, dreams, deep sleep, 
swoon, departure from the body — affect also the highest 
Brahman which as its inner Ruler abides within the soul 
fn those different states, or not ? — They do affect it, since 
Brahman abides within the bodies which are in those 
different states. — But Sdtras such as I, 2 , 8 have already 
declared that the highest Brahman, because not subject to 
the influence of karman, is free from all imperfections ; how 
then can imperfections cling to it for the reason that it is 
connected with this or that place ? — In the following way. 
As was shown under III, a, 6, works give rise to imperfec- 
tion and svff::i.'Z|;aa so far as they cause the connexion of 
the soul with a^ody. The efficient cause therein is the 
imperfection inherent in the connexion with a body ; for 
otherwise the works themselves would directly give rise td 
pain, and what then would be the use of the connexion with 
a body? Hence, even in the case of a being not subject 
to karman, its connexion with various uadoly bodies will 
cause imperfection and suffering. And even when sw^ 
a being volunUrily eaters into such bodies ht order to rule 
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them, connexion with imperiections is unavoidable ; no less 
than to be immersed in blood and purulent matter, even 
if done voluntarily^, will make a man unclean. Although 
therefore Brahman is the sole cause of the world and 
a treasure>nouse Of all blessed qualities, yet it is affected by 
the imperfections springing therefrom that, as declared by 
Scripture, it abides within matter, bodies, and their parts, 
and thus is connected with them (cp. 'he who • abides 
within earth, within the soul, within the eye, witRin the 
seed,’ &c.. Bn. Up. Ill, 7, 3). 

Ofthisprimi fade view the Sdtra disposes by saying — 
‘Not even from place, such~ as earth, soul, &c., is there 
possible for the highest Self a shadow even of imperfection ; 
since everywhere in Scripture as well as Smrfti Brahman 
is described as having characteristics of a double kind ; 
viz. on the one hand freedom from all imperfections, and 
on the other possession of ail blessed qualities. For 
Scripture says that the Supreme Persor is free from evil, 
free from old age, free from death, free from grief, free from 
hunger and thirst ; that all his wishes realise themselves, 
that all its purposes realise themselves’ {Kh Up. VIII, 
I, 5). And Smr/ti says, ‘ He comprises within himself all 
blessed qualities, by a particle of his power the whole mass 
of beings is supported. In him there are combined energy, 
strength, might, wisdom, valour, and all other noble quati* 
ties. He is the Highest of the high, no pain or other 
imperfections affect him, the Lord of all, high or low. 
From all evil he is free, he whose name is VMmu, the 
highest abode.* These and other passages teach that Bmb- 
man possesses the double characteristics stated above. 

12 . Should it be said ‘on aoiount of difference'; 
not so, because with reference to each the text says 
what is not that 

But, an objection is raised, we observe, that the iadivklaal 
soul also, although in reality posseodng the same twofdd 
attributes, viz. freedom from all evil and ao on, as-we team 
from the twching of Praglpati (Kk Up, VIII, 7), yet ia 
affected with imperfections owing to* the foct A h 
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coaae^ed with bodies, divine, human, and so on, and thus 
unctmsoes a variety of conditions. Analogously we cannot 
Awrid the conclusion that the inner Ruler also, although in, 
reality possessit^ those same twofold attributes, is aim 
affected by imperfection, because through its connexion 
with those different bodies it likewise undergoes a variety, 
of c^ditions. — ^This objection the SOtra sets aside in the 
words, ‘ not so, because with reference to each the text says 
what is not that,’ i.e. what is contrary. For where the 
text says that the inner Ruler dwells within the earth, 
within the soul, within the eye, and so on, it concludes 
each clause by saying, 'that is thy Self, the inner Rulei, 
the immortal one,* i- e. declares the inner Ruler to ie 
immortal, and thus denies of him any imperfections due to 
his conne:>cion with the bodies which he voluntarily enters 
in order to rule them. The true (perfect) nature of the 
individual soul, on the other hand, is obscured as long as 
it is connected with a body, as we have explained under 
III, a, 5 . — But, as the POrvapakshin has pointed out, even 
if the highest Self voluntarily enters into bodies, it cannot 
escape connexion with the imperfections which depend on 
the essential ^nature of those bodies. — Not so, we reply. 
The fact is, that not even non-sentient things are, essen* 
tially or intrinsically, bad; but in accordance with the 
nature of the works of those beings which are under the 
rule of karman, one thing, owing to the will of the Supreme 
Perqpn, causes pain to one man at one time and pleasure 
at another time, and causes pleasure or pain to one person 
and the opposite to another person. If the effects of 
things depended on their own nature only, everj’thing 
would ae dll iRiUts be productive for all persons, either of 
pleasure only or of pain only. But this is not observed to 
be the case. In agreement herewith Smr/ti says, ‘ Because 
one and the same thing causes pain and pleasure and envy 
and wrath, the nature of a thing cannot lie in itself. As 
the same thing which erst gave rise to love causes pain 
later on, and that which once caused anger now causes 
sattsfaction, nothing is in itself of the nature either of 
pleasure or of pain.* . To the soul tlicreforc which is sub* 
[48] itr 
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ject tp kariDan the cootiexion with diileraat things is th« 
source of imperfection and suffering, in agreement with the 
nature of its works ; while to the highest Brahman, which 
is subject to itself only, the same connexion is the source 
of pla^ul sport, consisting therein that he in Various ways 
guides and rules those things. 

13. Some also (teach) thus. 

Moreover, the followers of one r&kh& explicitly teach 
that the connexion with one and the same body is for the 
individual soul a source of disadvantage, while for the 
highest Brahman it is nothing of the kind, but constitutes 
an accession of glory in so far as it manifests him as a Lord 
and Ruler, ‘Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to 
same tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other 
looks on without eating’ (Mu. Up. Ilf, i, 1). — But the text, 
* Having entered by means of that ^iva-self I will differ' 
entiate names and forms,’ teaches that the differentiation 
of names and forms depends on the entering into the 
elements of the ,^va-soul whosc*Self is Brahman, and this 
implies that Brahman also, as the Self of the individual 
soul, possesses definite shapes, divine, human, and so on, 
and is to be denominated by the corresponding names. 
Brahman thus falls within the sphere of beings to whidh 
injunctions and prohibitions are addressed — such as ‘a 
Brfihma«a is to sacrifice ’ — and hence necessarily is under 
the power of karman.— To this, the next SCktra replies. 

14. For (Brahman is) without form merely, since 
it is the princijpal agent with regard ^ that 

Brahman, although by entering into Bodies, human, 
divine, and so on, it becomes connected with various forms, 
yet is in itself altogether devoid of form, and therefenc 
does not share that subjection to karman which in tile 
case of the soul is due to its «nibodiedness.*~Wby? — 
Because as it is that which brings ^ut names and forms 
it stands to them in the relation of a superior (pradbfUia), 
For the text, ‘The Ether (&«dlumui} indeed is the wffw 
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of names and forms; that which is without thele 
two is Brahmmi/ teaches that Btahman, although entering 
into all beings, is not touched by name and form, but is' 
that which brings about name and form. — ^But, an objec* 
tion is raised, if Brahman is the inner ruler of beings in so 
far as he has them for its body, how can it be said that it 
is altogether destitute of form ? — There is a difference, we 
reply. The individual soul is connected with the shape of 
the body in which it dwells because it participates in the 
pleasures and pains to which the body gives rise ; but as 
Brahman docs not share those pleasures and pains, it has 
no shape or form. And the scriptural injunctions and pro- 
hibitions apply to those only who are under the power of 
karman. The highest Brahman therefore is like a being 
without form, and hence, although abiding within ail things, 
free from ail imperfection and endowed with all blessed 
qualities. 

But, an objection is raised, texts su<!i as ‘the True, 
knowledge, infinite is Brahman ’ suggest r Brahman whose 
natwe is constituted exclusively by non-differentiated 
light; while at the same time a Brahnum endowed with 
qualities — such as omniscience, being the cause of tiie 
world, being the inner Self of all, having the power of im- 
mediately realising its wishes and purposes — is expreasly 
n^iatived by texts such as ‘ not so, not sa’ (Brt. Up. Hi 3, 6), 
and therefore must be held to be false. How then caa 
it b« maintained that Brahman possesses the ‘twofold 
characteristics’ mentioned under Sdtra ii? — To this the 
next Sfitra replies. 

15. Apd '1, ji^e same way as (a Brahman) con- 
sisting of light ; (the texts thus) not beings devoid of 
meaning. 

In order that texts such as ‘ the True, knowledge, infiaHe 
is Brahman ' may not be devoid of meaning, we have to 
adnut that lij^t (intelligence) constitutes the essentbU 
nature of Brahman. But analogously we have also to 
admit that Brahman possesses the * twofold characteristics'; 
for otherwise the texts declaring h to be free from aS 
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iiii|>effectIoB8, aU-kaowin|^ tibe cause of the world, and ao 
oOi would In thdr turn be devoid of meaning. 

16. And (die text) says so much only. 

Moreovm: the text ‘the Tni?, knowledge, infitdte is 
Bndittian^'only teaches that Brahman has light for its 
essendal nature, and does not negative those other at> 
tributes of Brahman— omniscience, being the cause of the 
world, &c.— which are intimated by other texts. What is 
the object of the negation in ‘ not so, not so ’ will be shown 
further on. 

17. (This Scripturo) also shows, and it is also 
stated in SmWti. 

That Brahman is a treasure as it were of all blessed 
qualities and free from all imperfections, the whole body 
of Veddnta-texts clearly declares ; ‘ That highest great lord 
of lords, that highest deity of deities * ; ‘ He is the cause, 
the lord of the lords of the organs, and there is of •him 
neither parent nor lord. ’ ; ‘ There js no effect and no cause 
known of him, no one is seen like unto him or higher. 
His high power is revealed as manifold, as*essential action 
of knowledge and strength ’ {.Svet. Up. VI, 7-9) ; * He who 
is all'knowing, whose brooding consists of knowledge* 
(Mu.'J, I, 9) ; ‘ From fear of him the wind blows, from fear 
of him the sun moves * ; ‘ That is one bliss of Brahman ’ 
(Taitt Up. II, 8) ; ‘ That from which all speech with the 
mind turns away, not having reached it, knowing the blim 
of that Brahman man fears nothing ' (Taitt. Up. 1 1, 9) ; ‘ He 
who is without parts, without action^ tr^quil, without 
fault, without taint * {5vet Up. VI, 19 ).— ^mriti : ' He 
who knows me to be unborn and without a beginning, the 
Supreme Lord of the worlds’ ; ‘ Pervading this entire 
universe, by one part of mme I do abide ' ; ‘ With me 
9M supmvisor Praknti brings forth the universe .of the 
morable and the immovable, and for this reason the world 
does ever move round’; ‘But another is the Supreme 
Person, who is called the Supreme Spirit, who pervading 
the three worlds supports them — the etoual Lord ’ (Bha. 
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G!. X. 3 ; 43 ; IX. 10; XV, 17) $ • The aU.woflcitig,aU-{iower- 
ful on^ rich in knowl^ge and stavngih, who becomes 
ndther less nor more, who is self-dependent, without be- 
ginning, mister of all; who knows neither weariness nor 
exhaustioo), nor fear, wrath and dedre ; the blamidess one, 
raised above all, without support, tmperisbalde.' — ^As thus 
Brahman in whatever place it may abide has the * twofold 
chaifcteristics,’ the imperfecdmis dependent on those places 
do not touch it 

18. For this very reason comparisons, smA as 
reflected images of the sun and the like. 

Because Brahman, althcmgh abiding in manifold places, 
ever possesses the twofold characteristics, and hence does 
not share the imperfections due to those places, scriptural 
texts illustrate its purity in the midst of inferior surround- 
ings by comparing it to the sun reflected in water, mirrors, 
and the like. Compare e. g. * As the one ether is rendered 
manifold by jars and the like, of as the one sun becomes 
manifold in several sheets of water ; thus the one Self is 
rendered manifold by abiding in many places. For the 
Self of sdl beings, although one, abides in each separate 
being and is thus seen as one and many at the same time, 
as the moon reflected in water.’ 

19. But because it is not apprehended like water, 
there is no equality. 

The' ‘ but ’ indicates an objection.— The highest Self is 
not apprehended in earth and other places in the same way 
as the sun or a face is apprdicnded in water or a mirror. 
For the ovt;. -V^Va face are erroneously apprehended as 
abiding in water or a mirror ; they do not really abide 
there. When, on the other hand, Scripture tells us that the 
highest Self dwells in the earth, in water, in the soul, &c., 
we apprehend it as really dwelliiig in all those places. 
That .the imperfections caused by water and mirrors do 
not attach themselves to the sun or a face is due to the 
fact that the sun and the face do not really abide in the 
water and the mirror. Hence there is no real paraUelism 
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to it is conqMUvd (tiie reflected inuige) 

ao. iiie partidpatiion (on Brahman’s, part) in 
hacrease and decrease, due to its abiding, adthin (is 
dcaiied) } cm account of the appropriateness of both 
(oomnarisonsV and because thus it is seen. 

' ine ocmipanson oi tne nignest Sen to tne reflected stm 
and the rest is meant only to deny df the Sdf tiiatlit 
partic^tes in the imperfections — such as. increase, decrease, 
and the like — which attach to the earth and the other 
hein|^ within which the Self abides. — How do we know 
this?— From, the circumstance that on this supposidon 
both comparisons are appropriate. In the scriptural text 
quoted above Brahman is compared to ether, which althot^ 
(me becomes manifold through the things— jars and so 
on — ^within it ; and to the sun, which is multiplied by the 
sheets of water in which ho is reflected. Now the employ- 
ment of these comparisons — ^wth ether which really does 
abide trithin the jars and so on, and with the sun which 
in reality docs not abide in the water — is "appropriate only 
if they are meant to convey the idea that the highest Self 
does not participate in the imperfections inherent in earth 
and M on. Just as ether, although connecting itself sepa- 
ratdy with jars, pots, and so on, which undergo increase 
and decrease, is not itself touched by these imperfections ; 
and just as the sun, although ^n in sheets of water of 
unequal extent, is not touched by their increase and de- 
crease; thus the highest Sdf, dthou^ abiding within 
varioudy-shaped beings, whether non-sentient like eartb 
or sentient, remains untouched by thdi <>aiif(OliaM|mperfec- 
tions— increase, decrease, and so on--, remafna one al^ough 
abidit^ in all of them, and ever keeps the treasure of its 
blessed qualities unsullied by an atom even of impurity.— 
The comparison of Brahman with the reflected sun holds 
good on the following account As the sun is not touched 
by the imperfections beloi^ng to the water, since he does 
not really abide in the water and hence there is no reason 
for his diarii^ those imperfections, thus Bie %hm Self. 
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which really abides within earth and the . rest, is not affected 
by their imperfection^ ; for as the nature of the highest Self 
is essentially ants^onistic to all imperfection, there is no 
reason for its participating in the imperfection of others.— . 
* And as this is seal.’ This means — Since we observe in 
ordinary Itfe^ also that comparisons are instituted between 
two things for the reason that although they do not 
possess all attributes in common, they yet have some attri* 
bate in common. We say, e. g. ‘ this man is like a lion.’ — 
The conclusion from all this is that the highest Self, which 
is esscmtially free from all imperfections and a treasure as it 
were of all blessed qualities, in noway suffers from dwelling 
within the earth and the rest. 

An objection is raised. In the Brihad-iranyaka, in the 
chapter banning ‘There are two forms of Brahman, the 
material and the immaterial/ the whole material world, 
gross and subtle, is at hrst referred to as constituting the 
form of Brahman, and next a special form of Brahman is 
mentioned : ‘ And what is the form of that Person ? Like 
a saffron-coloured raiment/ &c. But thereupon the text 
proceeds, * Now follows the teaching — not so, not so ; for 
there is not anything else higher than this “ not so.” ’ This 
passage, referfing to all the previously mentioned forms 
of Brahman by means of the word ‘ so,’ n^atives them ; 
intimatii^ thereby that Brahman is nothing ebe that} pure 
Being, and that all dbtinctions are mere imaginations due 
to Brahman not knowing its own essential nature. How 
then tran Brahman possess the twofold characteristics ? — 
To this the next SQtra replies. 

21. For the text denies the previously declared 
so-muchhess : and declares more than that. 

It b impossible to understand the text ‘ not so, not so ’ as 
nqgatiying tho.se distinctions of Brahman which had been 
stated previously. If the text meant that, it would be mere 
idle Jtalk. For none but a person not in his right mind 
would first teach that all the things mentioned in the 
earlier part of the section are distinctive attributes of 
Brahman — ^as which they are not known by any other 
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nmns ©f fwoof— and thereupon deliberately ni^ptdve hla 
Kxmi teaching. Although among the dungs mentioned 
thene are some which, ia themselves, are known through 
odier means of proof, yet they are not thus known to be 
modes of Brahman, and others i^in are known- neither in 
themselves nor a^ modes of Brahman. The text therefore 
cannot merely refer to them as thii^s otherwise kn^wn, 
but gives fundamental instruction about them. Hence the 
later passage cannot be meant as. a sheer negation, bi>t 
roust be taken as denying the previously described ‘so- 
muchness’ of Brahman ; i.e. the passage denies that limited 
nature of Brahman which would result from Brahman 
beii^ viewed as distinguished by the previously stated 
attributes only. The word so refers to that limited nature 
and the phrase not so therefore means that Brahman is not 
distinguished by the previously stated modes onfy. This 
interpretation is further confirmed by the fact that after 
that 'negative phrase further qualities of Brahman are de- 
clared by the text : ‘ For there is not anything higher than 
this not so. Then comes the name, the Truo of the True ; 
for the pr&»as are the True, and he is the True of them.' 
That means : Than that Brahman which is expressed by 
the phrase ‘not so’ there is no other thing higher, i.e. 
there is nothing more exalted than Brahman either in 
essential nature or in qualities. And of that Brahman the 
name is the ‘ True of the True’ This name is explained 
in the next-clause, ‘for the prfbias,’ &c. The term pr&«as 
here denotes the individual souls, so called because the 
pr&»as accompany them. They are the ‘True’ because 
they do not, like the elements, undergo changes implying 
an alteration of their essential nature. An(Mf(rh%be8t Self 
is the ‘ True of the True ’ because while the k>uls undergo, 
in accordance with their karman, contractions and expan- 
sions of intelligence, the highest Self udiich is free from all 
sic knows of no such alternations. He is therefore more 
eminently true than they we. As thus the complementary 
passage declares Brahman to be cqnitected with certain 
qualities, the clause ‘ not so, not so ’ (to which that passage 
is complementary) cannot d«iy that Brahman possesses 
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distinctive attributes, but only that 3nihinan’s nature is 
confined to the attributes previously stated. — Brahman 
tberefore possesses the twofold characteristics. That the 
clause * ndt so ’ negatives Brahman’s being fully described 
by the attributes previously mentioned, was above proved 
on the ground that since Brahman is not the object 
of jgjay other means of proof, those previous statements 
cannot refer to what is already proved, and that the final 
clause cannot therefore be meant to deny what the previous 
clauses expressly teach. The next Sfitra now confirms this 
circumstance of Brahman not lying within the sphere of the 
other means of proof. 

22. That (is) unmanifested ; for (this Scripture) 
declares. 

Brahman is not manifested by other means of proof ; for 
Scripture says, ‘ His form is not to be seen, no one beholds 
him with the eye’ (Ka. Up. 11,6,9); *He is not appre- 
hended by the eye nor by speech ’ (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 8). 

23. Also in perfect conciliation, according to 
ijcripture .and ,Smr?ti. 

Moreover, it is only in the state of perfect conciliation or 
endearment, i. e. in meditation bearing tlie character of 
devotion, that an intuition of Brahman takes place, not in 
any other state. This Scripture and Smr/ti alike “teach. 
‘ That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by under- 
standing; nor by much learning. He whom the Self chooses 
by him the Self can be gained. The Self chooses-him as 
his own’ (Ka. Up. I, 2, 23); 'When a man’s nature has 
becoini purified by the serene light of knowledge, then he 
sees bi«i'l;-‘jiieujlating on him as without parts ’ (Mu. Up. 
HI, 1, 9). Smrfti : ‘ Neither by the Vedas, nor austerities, 
nor gifts, nor by sacrifice, but only by exclusive devotion, 
may I in this form be known and beheld in truth and also 
entered into ’ (Bha. Gi. XI, 53 » 54 )’ The scriptural text 
beginning ‘ Two are the forms of Brahman,’ which declares 
the nature of Brahman for the purposes of devout medita- 
tion, cannot therefore refer to Brahman's being characterised 
by two forms, a material and aii immaterial, as something 
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already known ; for apart from Scripture nothing i» knomi 
akout Bmhinan. 

#4. And there is non-difference (of tibe intention 
Brahman’s distinguishing attributes), as in the 
case of light ; and the light (is) intuited as consti- 
tilthig Brahman’s essential nature by repetition of 
practice (of meditation). 

That the clause ' not so ' n^atives not Brahman’s pos- 
sesstog two forms, a material and an immaterial one, 
bMt only Brahman’s nature being restricted to thcMe 
determinations, follows therefrom also that in the vi^n 
of VSmadeva and others who had attained to intui- 
tion into Brahman’s nature, the fact of Brahman having 
all material and immaterial beings for its attributes is 
appi^ended in non-diiference, i. e. in the same way as the 
(act of light (i. e. knowledge) and bliss constituting Brahman’s 
essential nature. Compare the text ‘ Seeing this the /?fshi 
Vimadeva understood, I am Manu and the sun • {Br*. Up. 
I, 4, 10). And that light and bliss constitute Brahman’s 
nature was perceived by VAmadeva and (he rest through 
repeated performance of the practice of devout meditation. 
In the same way then, i. e. by repeated meditation, they 
also became aware that Brahman has all material and 
immaterial things for its distinguishing modes. — The next 
SAtfa sums up the proof of Brahman’s possessing twofold 
characteristics. 

.^5. Hence (Brahman is distinguished) by what is 
infinite ; for thus the characteristics (hold good). 

^ By the arguments sUted it is proved tUhnSj^rrian is 
distinguished by the inhm'te multitude of bles^ qualities. 
And this being so, it follows that Brahman possesses the 
twofold characteristics. — Here terminates the adhikaraxa of 
‘ that which has twofold characteristics.’ 

26. But on account of twofold designation, as the 
snake and its coils. 

It has been shown in tne precedii^f adhikaiaiia that 
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the entire non-aentient universe is ^ outward form of 
Bmhtnaii. For the purpose of provixtg Brahman’s freedom 
from all imperfection, an enquiry is now b^n into the 
particular -mode in which the ’world may be conceived tq 
constitute jJie form of Brahman. Is the relation of the two 
uke dtat of the snake and its coils ; or like that of %ht 
and the luminous body, both of which fall under the same 
genus ; or like that of the individual soul.and jBrahman, the 
soul being a distinguishing attribute and for that reason 
a part (amra) of Brahman? — On the assumption of this 
last alternative, which is about to be established here, it has 
been already shown under two jmsceding Shtras (I, 4, 33 ; 
II, 1, 14), that from Brahman, as distinguished by sentient 
and non-sentient beings in their subtle form, there 
originates Brahman as distingui^ed by all those beings in 
their gross form. 

Which then of the alternatives stated above is the true 
one? — The material world is related to Brahman as the 
coils to the snake, ‘on account of twdTold designation.' 
For some texts declare the identity of the two : ‘ Brahman 
only is all this ' ; ‘ The Seif only is all this.’ Other texts 
again refer to the difference of the two : ‘ Having entered 
into these three deities with this ^va-self, let me differen- 
tiate names and forms.' We therefore consider all non- 
sentient things to be special forms or arrangements of 
Brahman, as the coils are of a coiled-up snake or a coiled- 
up rope. 

27. Or else like light and its abode, both being 
fire. 

qgide the other two alternatives. If Brahman 
itidit o^y appeared in the form of non-sentient things — as 
the snake itself only constitutes the coils — both sets of 
texts, those which declare difference as well as those which 
declare the unchangeableness of Brahman, would be contrary 
to sense. We therefore, adopting the second alternative, 
hold that the case under discussion. is analr^ous to that of 
li|^t and that in which it abides, i. e. the luminous body. 
The two are differait, but at the same time they are 
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identical in so fiur as they both are fire (t^fas). In the 
same way the non>sentieat world constitutes the form of 
Brahman. 

a8. Or else in the manner stated above. 

The but sets aside the two preceding alternatives. One 
substance may indeed connect itself with several states, 
b|it the fonner of the two alternatives implies that Brahifian 
itself constitutes the essential nature of non-sentient matter, 
and thus tiiere is no escape from the objections already 
stfied und< r SdtraL a;. Let then the second alternative be 
adopted according to which Brahma*hood (brahmatva) 
cofu^tutes a genus inhering in Brahman as well as in 
non-sentient matter, just as fire constitutes the common 
genus for light and luminous bodies. But on this view 
Brahman becomes a mere abstract generic character 
inhering in the Lord (irvara), sentient souls and non- 
sentient matter, just as the generic character of horses 
(ajvatva) inheres in concrete individual horses ; and this 
contradicts all the teaching of .Sruti and SmWti (according 
to which Brahman is the highest concrete entity). We 
therefore hold that non-sentient matter stands to Brahman 
in the same relation as the one previously proved for the 
individual soul in Sutra 11 , 3 , 43 ; 46 ; viz. that it is an attri- 
bute incapable of being realised apart from Brahman and 
hence is a part (zmssi) of the latter. The texts referring to 
the two as non-different may thus be taken in their primary 
sense ; for the part is only a limited place of that of which 
it is a part. And the texts referring to the two as different 
may also be taken in their primary sense ; for the distin- 
guishing attribute and that to which the 
are essentially different Thus Brahman's fre^om from all 
imperfection is preserved.^ — Lustre is an attribute not to be 
realised apart from the gem, and therefore is a part of the 
gem ; the same relation also holds good betw^n generic 
character and individuals having that character, between 
qualities and things having qualities, between bodies and 
souls. In the same way souls as wdl as non-senfient 
matter stand to Brahman in the relation of parts. 
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29. And on account of denial. 

Texts «ich as ‘This is that great unborn Self, unde- 
caying, undying ' {Bri. Up. IV, 4, *5), ‘ By the old a§e 
<rf the body that does not age’ (KA. Up. VIII, 1,5), deny 
of Btahman the properties of non-sentient matto'. From 
this it follows that the relation of the two can only be that 
of*distii^iidiuig attribute and thing distinguished, and 
hence of part and whole. Brahman distinguished by 
sentient and non-sentient beings in their subtle state is the 
cause ; dbtinguished by the same beings in their gross state 
is the effect ; the effect thus is non-different from the cause, 
and by the knowlec^e of the causal Brahman the effect is 
likewise known. All these tenets are in full mutual agree- 
ment. Brahman’s freedom from defects also is preserved ; 
and this and Brahman’s being the abode of all blessed 
qualities prove that Brahman possesses the ‘ twofold 
characteristics.’ — Here terminates the adhikarana. of ‘the 
coils of the snake’ 

30. (There is sornething) higher than that ; on 
account of the designations of bridge, measure, 
connexion,* and difference 

The Sdtras now proceed to refute an erroneous view 
based on some fallacious arguments, viz. that there is a, being 
higher even than the highest Brahman, the supreme cause, 
material as well as operative, of the entire world — a refutai- 
timi which will conhrm 'the view of Brahman being free 
from all imperfections and a treasure as it were of countless 
transcendentally exalted qualities.— -There is some entity 
highei 'thaiTtllb Brahman described so far as being the 
cause •of the world and possessing the twofold character- 
istics. For the text ‘That Self is a bank (or bridge), 
a boundary’ (JTAUp.VlII, 4, 1) designates the Self as a bank 
or bridge (setu). And' the term ‘ setu ’ means in ordinary 
language that which enables one to reach the other bank 
of a river ; and from this we conclude that in the Vedic 
text' also there must be meant sometliing ti> be readied. 
The tiact further says that that bridge k to be crossed : 
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‘ He who hes crossed that bridge, if blind/ ftc.; this also 
indicates that there must be something to be reached by 
oossing. Other texts, again, speak of the highest Brahman 
as something measured, i.& limited. ‘Brahman has four 
feet (quarters), sixteen parts.’ Such declathtions of 
Brahman being something limited suggest the existoice 
of something unlimited to be reached by that bridge. 
Further there are texts which declare a connexion of t^e 
bridge as that which is a means towards reaching, and 
a thing connected with the bridge as that to be reached : 
'the highest bridge of the immortal’ (Svet. Up. VI, 19); 
‘he is the bridge of the Immortal’ (Mu. Up. II, a, 5). 
For this reason also there is something higher than the 
Highest. — ^And other texts again cxprcs.sly state that being 
beyond the Highest to be something different : ‘ he goes to 
the divine Person who is higher than the Highest’ (Mu. 
Up. Ill, 2, H) ; ‘ by this Person this whole universe is 
filled ; what is higher than that is without form and without 
suffering' ( 5 vet. Up. Ill, 9-10). All this combined shows 
that there is something higher than the highest Brahman. — 
The next SOtra disposes of this view. 

31. Bu: on account of resemblance. 

The ‘ but ' sets aside the pdtvapaksha. There is no truth 
in the assertion that from the designation of the Highest as 
a bridge (or bank) it follows that there is something beyond 
the Highest. P'or Brahman in that text is not called a bank 
with r^ard to something to be reached thereby ; since the 
additional clause ‘ for the non-confounding of these worlds ' 
declares that it is compared to a bridge or bank insofar as 
it binds to itself (jr/« being derived from*2*,l:o'*Bll8S) the 
whole aggregate sentient and non-seatient tilings without 
any confusion. And in the clause ‘having pass<»I beyond 
that bridge ’ the passing beyond means reaching ; as we say, 
‘he passes beyond the Vedanta.’ meairii^ ‘he has fullv 
mastered it.’ 

32. It subserves the purpose of tbmight; at in 
the case of the feet. 
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Where idhe texts speak of Brahnian as having four 
quarters, and sixteen parts, or say that ‘one quarter of 
him are all these beings' {Kh. Up. Ill, i2, 6), they do so fof 
the purpose of thought, i. e. meditation, only. For as texts 
8U<* as • the Truth, knowledge, infinite is Brahman ' teach 
Brahman, the cause of the world, to be unlimited, it cannot 
in itself be subject to measure. The texts referring to 
measure therefore aim at meditation only, in the same way 
as texts such as ‘ Speech is one foot (quarter) of him, breath 
another, the eye another, the mind another ' {Kh. Up. Ill, 
18, 2). — But how can something that i»» itself is beyond all 
measure, for the purpose of meditation, be spoken of as 
me^red ? To this the next Sfitra replies. 

33. Owing to difference of place, as in the case of 
light, and so on. 

Owing to the difference of limiting adjuncts constituted 
by special places, such as speech, and so on, Brahman in so 
far as connected with these adjuncts may be viewed as 
having measure ; just as light and the like although spread 
everywhere may be viewed as limited, owing to its con- 
nexion with different places — ^windows, jars, and so on. 

34. And on account of possibility. 

Nor is there any truth in the assertion that, because texts 
such as ‘ he is the bridge of the Immortal ’ intimate a dis- 
tinction between that which causes to reach -and the object 
reached, there must be something to be reached different 
from that which causes to reach ; for the highest Self may 
be viewed as being itself a means towards itself being 
reached^ cp. “TIA Self cannot be reached by the Veda, 
and so on ; he whom the Self chooses by him the Self can 
be gained ' {Kh. Up. I, 2, 23). 

35. Thus, from the denial of anything else. 

Nor can we allow the assertioa^that there is something 
higher than the highest because cei^in texts (‘the Persem 
which is higher than the highest ' ; ‘ beyond the Imperi^- 
able there is the highest,’ &c) to such a differa^ 
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For t 3 )e same texts expresdy dmty that there is anything; 
else fa%her than the highest — ‘than whom there is oolWag 
else higher, than whom there is nothing smaller or huger * 
( 5 vet. Up. HI, 9). So also other texts: ‘For there is 
nothing else higher than this “not so"* (i.e; than this 
Brahman designated by the phrase ‘ not so ’ ; Bw. Up. . 11 , 
3, 6 )', ‘ Of him none is the Lord, his name is great glfify * 
(Mahftnir. Up. I, lo). , 

But what then is the entity imerted to in the text 
*tato yad uttarataram '? {Svct. Up. Ill, lo) ? — ^The passage 
immediately preceding (8), ‘ I knoit that great person, &c. ; 
a man who knows him passes over death,’ had declared 
that the knowledge of Brahman is the only way to imiTOr- 
tality; and the clause (9), -‘Higher than whom there is 
nothing else,’ had confirmed this by declaring that Brahnian 
is the Highest and that there is no othCT thing higher. In 
agreement herewith we must explain stanza 10 as giving 
a reason for what had been said, ‘ Because that which is the 
highest (uttarataram), viz. the Supreme Person is without 
form and without suffering, therefore (tataA) those who know 
him become immortal,’ &c. On any other explanation 
stanza 10 would not be in harmony with stanza 8 where 
the subject is introduced, and with what is declared in 
stanza 9. — ^Analogously in the text ' He goes to the divine 
Persop who is higher than the highest * (Mu. Up. Ill, », 8) 
‘ the highest’ means the aggr^ate soul (samashd-puntsha^ 
which in a previous passage had been said to be * higher 
than the high Imperishable* ( 11 , 1, a); and the 'higher* 
refers to the Supreme Person, with adl his transcendent 
qualities, who is superior to the aggregate soul. 

36. The omnipresence (possessed) by that, (under- 
stood) from the declaration of extent 

That omnipresence which is possessed * by that’ >• & hy 
Brahman, and which is known ‘ from declarations of (Wtcnt,* 
and so on, i. e. from texts which declare Brahman to be all- 
pervading, is also known from texts .such as ‘ bigjim’ than 
that there is nothing.* Declarations of extent are e. g. the 
following : ‘ By this Person tlds wlude Universe is filled * 
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(5vet Up. Ill, 9) ; ‘ whatevc^risseeit or heard in thh world, is 
peilmded inside and outside by N4rftya;a * (MahAit&r. Up.) ; 

* T^hc ctcriud, pervading, omnipresent, which the Wise con* 
sider a^s the fource of all beings’ (Mu. Up. I, i, 6), The ‘and 
the rest* in the SCktra comprises passages such as ‘Brahman 
inde^ is all this/ ‘The Self indeed is all this/ and the 
like.** The conclusion is that the highest Brahman is 
absolutely supreme.— Here terminates the adhikara^/a of 
‘ the Highest/ 

37. From thence the reward ; on account of 
possibility. 

It has been shown, for the purpose of giving nse to 
a desire for devout meditation, that the soul in all its states 
is imperfect, while the Supreme Person to be reached by it 
is free from impel feclions, the owner of blessed qualities 
and higher than everything else Being about to investigate 
the nature of meditation,, the Sutrak^ira now declares that 
the meditating devotee receives the reward of meditation, 
i.e. Release, which consists in attaining to the highest 
Person, from that highest Person only ; and that analogously 
the rewards for all works prescribed by the Veda — whether 
to be enjoyed in this or the next world — come from the 
highest Person onl}". The Siltra therefore says generally, 

* from thence the renvatd/ — * Why so ? ' — ‘ Because thaVonly 
is possible/ 

For* it is he only^ — the all-knowing, all-powerful, 
supremely gtneroiis one — who being pleased by sacrifices, 
gifts, offerings, and the like, as well as by piOus meditation, 
is in a position to l^stow the different forms of enjoyment 
in this aiSff the hpavenly world, and Release which consists 
in attaining to a nature like his own. For action which it 
non-intclligent and transitory is incapable of bringing about 
a result connected with a future time. 

38. - And on account of scriptural declaration. 

That he bestows all rewards — whether in the form of 
enjoyment or Release — Scripture also declares * This indeed 
is tlie great, the unborn Self, the eattr of food, the giver-of 
l48l S S 
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wealth’ (Br». Up. IV, 4, 44); and ‘For he alone causes 
delight* (Taitt Up. II, 7).— Next a primA fecie view is 
stated. 

39. For the same leasons ijaimmi {thinks it to 
be) religious action. 

For the same reasons, viz. possibility and scriptural 
declaration, the teacher 6^aimini thinks that religious vt^rks, 
viz. sacrifices, gifts, offerings, and meditation, of themselves 
bring about their rewards. For we observe that in ordinary 
life actions such as ploughing and the like, and charitable 
gifts and so on, bring^ about their own reward, directly or 
indirectly. And although Vedic works do not bring about 
their rewards immediately, they may do so mediately, viz. 
by mean^ of the so-called apitrva. This follows also from 
the form of the Vedic injunctions, such as ‘ He who is 
desirous of the heavenly world is to sacrifice.’ As such 
injunctions enjoin sacrifices as the means of bringing about 
the object desired to be realised, viz. the heavenly world 
and the like, there is no other way left than to assume that 
the result (which is seen not to .spring directly from the, 
sacrifice) is accomplished by the mediation pf the apfirva. 

40. But the former, BAdarAyawa (thinks), on ac- 
count of the designation (of deities) as the cause. 

The reverend BftdarAyawa maintains the previously 
declared awarding of reward.s by the Supreme Person since 
the scriptural te.xts referring to the different sacrifices 
declare that the deities only, Agni, VAyu, and so on, who 
are propitiated by the sacrifices — ^which are nothing else 
but means to propitiate deities — ^are the cau^ of lift rewards 
attached to the sacrifices. Compare texts such as ' Let him 
who is desirous of prosperity offer a white animal to VAyu, 
For VAyu is the swiftest god. The man thus approaches 
VAyu with his proper share, and V4)ru leads him to 
prosperity.’ And the whole in-struction which the texts 
give, as to the means by which men desirous of certain 
re^ts are to effect those results, is required on account of 
the injunctions only, and hence it cknnot be doubted that 
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it ba« reference to the mjunction*. The apparatus of means 
to bring about the results thus bang learnt from the text 
only, no person acquainted with thejorce of the means of ^ 
proof will assent to that apparatus, as stated by the text, 
being set aside and an apfirva about which the text says 
nothing being fancifully assumed And that the imperative 
verbiil forma of the injunctions denote as the thing to be 
effected by the effort of the sacrificer, only that which on 
the basis of the usage of language aiid grammatical science 
is recognised as the meaning of the root-element of such 
words as * ya^cta/ viz. the sacrifice (y^ga), which consists 
in the propitiation of a divine being, and not some addi- 
tional supersensuous thing such as the apurva, we have 
already proved above (p. 153 ff.). Texts such as ‘ V&yu is 
the swiftest god * teach that VUyu and other deities are the 
bestowers of rewards And that it is fundamentally the 
highest Self — as constituting the inner Self of VAyu and 
other deities — ^which is pleased by offerings, and bestows 
rewards for them is declared by texts sqch as ‘ Offerings 
and pious works, all this he bears is the nave of the 
Universe. He is, Agni and V^yu, he is Sun and Moon* 
(Mahan^n Up. U 7 )- Similarly in the antaryamin* 
brihmawa, ‘ He who dwells in Viyu, of whom VSyu is the 
body'; ‘ He who dwells in Agni/ &c. Smrfti expresses 
itself similarly, Whatsoever devotee wishes to worship 
with faith whatsoever divine form, of him do I make that 
faiths unshakable. Endued with such faith he endeavours 
to^ropitiatc him and obtains from him his desires — those 
indeed being ordained by me* (Bha. Gi. VII, ai-aa); 
‘For I am the enjoyer and the Lord of all sacrifices' 
(IX, 24^ — whefb Lord means him who bestows the rewatd 
for the sacrifices. * To the gods go the worshippers of the 
gods, and those devoted to me go to me’ (VII, 23). — In 
ordinary life men, by agriculture and the like, acquire 
wealth ill various forms, and by means of this propitiate 
theif king, either directly or through his officials and 
servants ; and the king thereupon is seen to reward them 
in a manner corresponding to the ntleasure of their services 
and presents. The Ved&nta-texts, on the other hand, give 
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t. What is understood from all *:he fedinta-texts 
{is One), on account of the non-differen ^e of injunc- 
tion and the rest 

The SQtraa have stated whatever has to be stated tu the 
end of rousing the desire of meditation— concluding with 
the fact that Brahman bestows rewards. Next the question 
is introduced whether the vidyas (i. e. the different forms of 
meditation on Brahman which the Ved4nta-texts enjoin) 
are different or noa-different, on the decision of which 
question it will depend whether the qualities attributed 
to Brahman in those vidyds are to be comprised in one 
act of meditation or not. — The first subordinate question 
arising here is whether one and the same meditation — as 
e.g. the vidyd of Vairvinara — which is met with in the 
text of several r&kh9s, constitutes one vidy& or several. — 
The vidy9& are separate, the Pilrvapakshin maintains ; for 
the fact that the same matter is, without difference, im- 
parted for a second time, and moreover stands under 
a different heading — both which circumstances necessarily 
attend the text’s being met with in different .r&khds — 
proves the difference of the two meditations. It is for 
this reason only that a restrictive injunction, such as the 
one conveyed in the text, ' Let a man tell this science of 
Brahman to those only who have performed the rite of 
cartying. fire on their head ’ (Mu. Up. Ill, a, 10 ) — ^which 
restricts ’the imparting of knowledge to the Atharva»ikas, 
to whom that rite is peculiar — has any sense; for if the 
vidy&s were one, then the rite mentioned, which is a part 
of the vidyA, would be valid for the members of other 
.rikhAs aiso, and then the restriction enjoined by the text 
would have no meaning. — This view is set aside by the 
SAtra, * What is understood from all the VedAnta-texts * is 
one and the same meditation, ‘because there is non-differeoce 
of injunction And the rest' By fnjunctum is meant the 
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injunction of special activities denoted by different verbal 
roote—such as up&sita ‘he should meditate,’ yidyit ‘he 
diould know.’ The * and the rest ' of the Sfltra is meant 
to comprise as additional reasons the circumstances men- 
tioned in the PCkrva Mim&MsA-sCttras (II, 4, 9). Owing to 
all these circumstances, non-difference of injunction^, and 
the rest, the same vidyi is recognised in other r&kh&s^ also. 
In the ATAlndogya (V, 1 2, 2) as well as in the Vl(fasantyaka 
we m -et with one and the same injunction (viz. ‘ He should 
meditate on VairvAnara '). The form (character, r dp a) of 
the meditations also is the same, for the form of a cognition 
solely depends on its object; and the object is in both 
cases the same, viz. Vauv&nara. The name of the two 
vidyds also is the same, viz. the knowledge of Vairvinara. 
And both vidyils are declared to have the same result, viz. 
attaining to Brahman. All these reasons establish the 
identity of vidyAs even in different r&kh&s. — The next 
Sdtra refers to the reasons set forth for his view by the 
PQrvapakshin and refutes them. 

2. If it be said (that the vkJyas are not one) on 
account of difference, we deny this, Since even in 
one (vidyff there may be repetition). 

If it be said that there is no oneness of vidy 4 , because 
the fict of the same matter being stated again without 
difference, and being met with in a different chapter, proves 
the object of injunction to be different ; we reply that even 
in one and the same vidy4 some matter may be repeated 
without any change, and under a new heading (in a dif- 
ferent chapter) ; if, namely, there is differctice of e^nising 
subjects. Where the cognising person is dne only, repeti- 
tion of the same matter under a new heading can only be 
explained as meaning difference of object enjoined, and 
hence separation of the two vidyis. But where the cognising 
pmems are different (and this of course is eminently so in 
the case of different j 4 kh 4 s), the double statcmeiit of one 
and the same matter explains itself as subserving the 
tmguition of those different persons, and hence does not 
imply difference of matter enioined.— The next Sfltra 
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refutes the argument founded on a rite otjoined in the 
Mu»</aka. 

• 

3, For^{the sirovrata) concerns the mode of the 
study of the Veda; also on account of (that rite) 
bei^ a heading in the sami^ira ; and the restriction 
is like that of the libations. 

What the text says as to a restriction connected with the 
‘ vow of the head/ does not intimate a difference of vidyAs. 
For that vow does not form part of the vidyd. The restric- 
tion refers only to a peculiarity of the study of the Veda 
on the part of the Atharva«ikas, being meant to establish 
that they should possess that special qualification which 
the rite produces ; but it does not afi> t the vidyA itself. 
This IS proved by the subsequent clause, * a man who has 
not performed that rite may not read the text/ which 
directly connects the rite wdth the studying of the text. 
And it is further proved by the fact that in the book of 
the Atharva//ikas, called ‘sam4Mra / that rite is referred 
to as a rite connected with the Veda (not with the special 
vidyA set f6rtii in the Mu^^aka), viz, in the passage, ‘this 
is explained already by the Veda-obser\'ance' (which 
extends the details of the rirovrata, there called veda-vrata, 
to other observances). By the knowledge of Brahman 
(referred to in the Mu//^aka-text ‘let a man tell this 
scicpce of Brahman to those only/ &c.), we have therefore 
to understand k iol^ledge of the Veda in general. And 
that restriction is ‘ like that of the libations * — i. e. it is 
analogous to the restriction under which the sava-libations, 
beginning with Ae SaptasClryri dibat ion. and terminating 
with the 6'ataudana-libation, are offered in the one fire 
which is used by the followers of the Atharvan, and not in 
the ordinary three fires. 

4. Scripture also declares this. 

Scripture also shows that (identical) meditation is tvhat 
all the VedAnta-texts intimate. The AV/andogya (VIII, 
I, I ff.) declares that that w^b’ch is within the small space 
in the heart is to be enquired into, and then iu reply to the 
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qttetttoh what the thing to be enquired into is, says that ft 
is the highest Self possessing the eight attributes, freedom 
from all evil and the rest, which is to be meditate upon 
•within the heart. And then the Taittiriya*text, referring 
to this declaration in the ATMndcgya, says, ‘Therein is 
a small space, free from all grief ; what is within that is to 
be meditated upon ’ (Mah&n&r. Up. X, 25), and thus ^ike* 
wise enjoins meditation on the highest Self possessing the 
eight qualities. And this is possible only if, owing to unity 
of vidyA, the qualities mentioned in the first text are in- 
cluded also in the meditation enjoined in the second text. — 
Having thus established the unity of meditations, the 
Sfitras proceed to stat 4 the practical effect of such unity. 

5. (Meditation) thus being equal, there is com- 
bination (of gu»as) ; on account of non-difference of 
purport in the case of what subserves injunction. 

The meditation in all VedAnta-texts thus being the 
same, the qualities mentioned in one text are to be com- 
bined with those mentioned in another; ‘on account of 

. • 

non-difference of purport in the case o( what subserves 
injunction.’ We find that in connexion* with certain 
injunctions of meditation — such as the meditatioS^ on 
VaijvAnara, or the small ether within the heart — the text of 
some individual VedAnta-book mentions certain secondary 
matters (qualities, gu«a) which subserve that meditation ; 
and as these gu«as are connected with||||he meditation they 
are to be comprised in it, so that they may accomplish their 
aim, i. e. of subserving the meditation. For the same reason 
therefore we have to enclose in the medi^ttqn gu/it^ men- 
tioned in other VedAnta-texts ; for being also connected 
with the meditation they subserve it in the sam^ way. — 
Here terminates the adhikara»a of ‘ what is intimated by 
all VedAnta-texts. 

6. If it be said that there is difference on account 
of the text; we say no; on account of non-dif- 
ference. 

So for it has been snown that the non-difference of in» 
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junction, and so on, establishes the unity of meditations, 
and that owing to the latter the special features of mcdita* 
tion fflijoihed in different texts have to be combined. Nejd:, 
an enquiry is entwed upon whether in the case of certain 
particular meditations there actually exists, or not, that 
non-difference of injunction which is the cause of medita- 
tiom being recognised as identical. A meditation on the 
Udgitha is enjoined in the text of the AAandc^s, as well 
as in that of the Vf^gasaneyins {Kh. Up. I, a; Brf. Up. 1, 3 ); 
and the question arises whether the two are to be viewed 
as one meditation or not. The Pflrvapakshin 
the former” alternative. For, he says, there is no difference 
of . injunction, and so on, since both texts enjoin as the 
object of meditation the Udgitha viewed under the form of 
Pr 4 «a; since there is the same reward promised in both 
places, vie. mastering of one’s enemies ; since the form of 
neditation is the same, the Udgitha being in both cases 
viewed under the form of PrAna ; since the injunction is the 
sime, being conveyed in both cases by the same verbal 
ro*t (vid, to know) j* and since both meditations have the 
sane technical .name, viz. udgItha-vidyA. The SAtra 
stat^ thjs viiw in the form of the refutation of an objec- 
tiortVaised by the advocate of the final view. We do not 
adm£, the objector says, the unity maintain^ by you, 
since the texts clearly show a difference of form. The text 
of theV^gasancyins represents as the object of meditation 
thit vhich is the agent in the act of singii^ out the 
Udgitha ; while the text of the AAandogas enjoins medita- 
tion what is the object of the action of singing out 
(i.c. |he Ud^athaaitself). This discrepancy establishes dif- 
ference n the character of the meditation, and as this 
implies dfference of the object enjoined, the mere non- 
difference i>f injunction, and so on, is of no force, and hence 
the two meditations are separate ones. — This objection 
the Pflrvapikshin impugns, ‘ on account non-difference.’ 
For both tocts, at the outset, declare that the Udgitha is 
the means t^ bring about the ctmquest of enemies (‘ Let 
us overcome the Asuras at the sacrifices by means <rf 
the Udgitha \ (Bri. Up.); ‘The gods took the Udglthat 
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tbinkingf they would with that overcome the Asuras' — 
Kk. Up.). In order therefore not to stultify this common 
h^nning, we must assume that in the clause ‘For them 
that breath sang out’ (Bri. Up.), the Udgttha, which really 
is the object of the action of singing, is spoken of as 
the agent. Otherwise the term udgitha in the intro- 
ductory passage (‘ by means of the Udgftha ’) would Ijave 
to be taken as by implication denoting the agent (while 
directly it indicates the instrument). — Hence there is one- 
ness of the two vidvAs. — Of this view the next S&tra 
disposes. 

7. Or not, on account of difference of subject- 
matter; as in the case of the attribute of being 
higher than the high, and so on. 

There is no unity of the two vidy&s, since the subject- 
matter of the two differs. For the tale in the /fAindogya' 
text, which begins ‘ when the Devas and the Asuras 
struggled together,’ connects itself with the pra»ava (tie 
syllable Omj which is introduced as the object of media- 
tion in ATA&nd. I, 1 , i, ‘ Let a man meditatp on the sylUble 
Om as the Udgttha’ ; and the clause forming part oj the 
tale, ‘ they meditated on that chief breath as Udgtha,' 
therefore refers to a meditation on the prawava which is 
a part- only of the Udgitha. In the text of the 
saneyins, on the other hand, there is nothing to corr^pond 
to the introductory passage which in the A'AAndqg/a-text 
determines the subject-matter, and the text clcarl^ states 
that the meditation refers to the whole Udgitha (iot only 
the pracava). And this difference of leadhrg subje^-matter 
implies difference of matter enjoined, and this ?^ain dif- 
ference of the character of meditation, and henci theri is 
no unity of vidySs. Thus the object of meditation for 
the A'Aandc^s is the pnuiava viewed under tpe form of 
Pr&sa ; while for the V^^asaneyins it is the U^gitri (who 
sings the Udgttha), imaginatively identified ^ith Pr&iffi. 
Nor does there arise, on this latter account, a pntradiction 
between the later and the earlier part of th^ story of the 
V^gasaneyins. For as a meditation on the ydg4tr* needs* 
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sarily extends to the Udgltha, which is the object of the 
activity of singing, the latter also helps to bring about the 
result, viz. the mastering of enemies.— There is thus rio 
unity of vidyA, although there may be non-difference of 
injunction, and so on.— ‘As in the case of the attribute of 
b^ng higher than the high,’ &c. In one and the same 
sAkhi there are two meditations, in each of whic^ the 
highest Self is enjoined to be viewed under the form of 
the pranava {Kh. Up. 1,6; I, 9), and in so far the two 
vidyls are alike. But while the former text enjoins that 
the prawava has to be viewed under the form of a golden 
man, in the latter he has tc be viewed as possessing the 
attributes of being higher than tlie h^h, and owing to this 
difference of attributes the two meditations must be held 
separate {a fortiori, then, those meditations are separate 
which have different objects of meditation). 

8 . If that be declared on account of name ; (we 
object, since) that is also (where the objects of in- 
junction differ). 

If the oneness, of the vidy4s be maintained on the ground 
that both have the same name, viz. udgttha-vidyi, we 
pofnt out that oneness is found also where the objects 
enjoined are different. The term agnihotra is applied 
equally to the permanent agnihotra and to that agmhotra 
which forms part of the sacrifice called ‘ Ku»rfap4yin&m 
ayanam’; and the term udgitha is applied equally to 
the many different meditations described in the first prap4- 
Maka of the A',4andogya. 

^ And‘,(this is) appropriate, on account of the 
extension. 

Since the prawava, which is a part of the udgitha, is intro- 
duced as the subject of meditation in the first prapA/Aaka 
of the AVi&ndogya, and extends over the later vidyls also, 
it is appropriate to assume that also in the clause ‘ the . gods 
took the udgitha ’—which stands in the middle— the term 
udgitha denotes the prawava. Expressions such as 'the 
cloth is burned’ show that frequently the whole denotes 
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the part. — The conclusion from all this is that In the 
A'Mndogya the object of meditation is constituted by the 
praeava — ^there termed udgttha — viewed under the form of 
pr&«a; while in the Vi^saneyaka the term udgitha de- 
notes the whole udgitha, and the object of meditation is he 
who produces the udgitha, i. e. the udgfttri, viewed under 
the form of pr^ifa. And this proves that the two vidy&s 
arc separate. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ‘^f- 
ference.’ * 

lO. On account of non-difference of everything, 
those elsewhere. 

The ATAdndogya and the V^asaneyaka alike recora 
a meditation on Pr&«a‘, the object of meditation being 
Pr^lea as possessing the qualities of being the oldest and 
the best, and also as possessing certain other qualities such 
as being the richest, and so on {Kh. Up. V, i ; Bri Up. 
VI, i). In the text of the Kaushitakins, on the Other 
hand, there is a meditation on Fr^ra which mentions the 
former qualities (‘being the best’ and ‘being the oldest’), 
but not the latter (‘ being the richest,’ and so on) This, the 
Pbrvapakshin maintains, constitutes a difference between 
the objects of meditation, and hence between the medita- 
tions themselves. — This view the SOtra sets aside ‘on 
account of non-difference of everything, those elsewhere.’ 
There is no difference of meditation. Those qualities, viz. 
being the richest, and so on, are to be meditated upon in 
the other place also, viz. in the meditation on Pr&na of the 
Kaushitakins ; ‘ since there is non-difference of everything,’ 
i. e. since the text of the Kaushitakins also .exhibits, the 
/very same method, in all its details, for proving what it is 
undertaken to prove, viz. that Prft/ia is the oldest and best 
And for that proof it is required that Pri/ra should be 
viewed as possessing also the quality of being the richest, 
and so on, and these qualities therefore have to be com- 
prised in the meditation of the KaushfUkins alsa Hoice 
there is no difference of meditation. — Here terminates the 
adhikarar/a of * non-difference of everything.’ 

In the same way as the raediutlon ort Pribia as the 
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oldi»t and best cannot be accomplished without • Pr&«a 
being also meditated upon as the richest, and so on, and 
as hence these latter qualities have to be comprised in the 
meditatioi} on Pr^na of the Kaushltakins, although the/ 
are not exprcMly mentioned there j thus those qualities of 
Brahman also, without which the meditation on Brahman 
caffhot be accomplished, must be included inwall medita- 
tions on Brahman — this is the point to be proved’ next. 

11. Bliss and other qualities, as belonging to the 
subject of the qualities. 

The point to be decided here is whether, or not, the 
essential qualities of Brahman are to be included in all 
meditations on the highest Brahman. — Since there is no 
valid reason for including in a meditation those qualities 
which are not expressly mentioned in the section containing 
that meditation, only those qualities which are thus ex- 
pressly mentioned should be included ! — This primi facie 
view is negatived by the Sutra. The clause, ‘ on account of 
non-difference,’ has to be carried on from the preceding 
SOtra. A5 the ‘ subject of the qual^ies,’ i. e. Brahman is 
the same in»alf meditations, the qualities which do not 
exist apart from their subject, viz. bliss, and so on, are to be 
comprised in all meditations. — But for the same reason 
then such qualities as ‘having joy for its head ’ (Taitt. Up. 
II, 5) would also have to be included in all meditations on 
Brahman ! — This the next Siitra negatives. 

1 2. Such qualities as having joy for its head, and 
so on, are not established, for if there were difference 
(of members!') tMfere would be increase and decrease. 

The declaration that the essential qualities of Brahman 
are established for all meditations, does net imply that 
such attributes as ‘having joy for its head’ are equally 
established. For the latter are not qualities of Brahman, 
^cc they are mere elements in a figurative representation 
of Brahman under the form of an animal body. Otherwise, 
i. e. if Brahman really possessed difiereiit members, such 
as head, wings, and so on, it would be liidite to increase 
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and decrease, and this would be in conflict with texts such 
as 'the True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman.’ — But if this 
reasoning holds good, then all the infinite qualities belong- 
ing to Brahman such as lordly power, generosity, com- 
passion, and so on — all of which are incapable of existing 
apart from the subject to which they belong — ^would have 
to be comprehend^ in all those meditations on Brahman 
where they are not expressly mentioned ; and this could 
not possibly be done, as those qualities are infinite *in 
number. — This difficulty the next Sfltra removes. 

13. But the -others, on account of equality with 
the thing. . 

Those other qualities which are ‘ equal to the thing,’ i. e. 
which are attributes determining the essential character of 
the thing, and therefore necessarily entering into the idea 
of the thing, must be included in all meditations, no less 
than the thing itself. To this class belong qualities such 
as true being, knowledge, bliss, purity, infinity, and so on. 
For of Brahman — which by texts such as ‘ that from which 
all these beings,’ &c. had been suggested as the cause of 
the world — the essential definition is given in .texts such as 
‘the True, knowledge, infinite is Brahman’; ‘bliss is 
Brahnfan,’ and others ; and hence, in order that a true 
notion- may be formed of Brahman as the object of 
meditation, such qualities a.s true being, bliss, and so on, 
have to be included in all meditations on Brahman. Such 
additional qualities, on the other hand, as c. g. compassion, 
which indeed cannot exist apart from the subject to which 
they belong, but are not necessary elem^ts of the idea of 
Brahman, are to be included in those mcefitations" only 
where they are specially mentioned. 

But, an objection is raised, if ‘ having joy for its head ’ 
and the like are not qualities of Brahman, but merely serve 
the purpose of a figurative representation of Brahman, for 
what purpose then is this repfe.scntatk)n introduced ? For 
if something is represented as something else, there must 
be some motive for doing so. Where, e. g. the sacr^ text 
compares the meditating devotee to a charioteer, its body 
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and organs to a chariot, and so on, it does so for the 
purpose of assisting the subjection to the Self of the means 
of meditation, i. e, the body, the senses, and so on. But in 
thte present case no such purpose is to be discerned, and 
hence it must needs be admitted that having joy for its 
head, and so on, are real qualities of Brahman.— The next 
S0#ra disposes of this difficulty. 

14. For meditation, owing to the absence of 
purpose. 

As no other purpose can be assigned, the text must 
be supposed to represent Brahman as having joy for its 
head, and so on, for the purpose of meditation. In order 
to accomplish the meditation on Brahman which is enjoined 
in “the text ‘he who knows (i.e. meditates on) Brahman 
reaches the Highest/ ihe text represents the Brahman 
consisting dt bliss as made up of joy, satisfaction, &c., and 
compares these to the head, the wings, and so on* The 
Self of bliss, which is the inmost of all the Sells mentioned 
in the text, is by this means represented to the mind in 
a definite shape just as in the preceding sections the Self 
of food, the Self of breath, and the rest had similarly been 
represented in definite shapes, consisting of head, wings, and 
so on. As thus the qualities of having joy for its head, &c. 
are merely secondary marks of the Self of bliss, they are 
not necessarily included in each meditation that involves 
the idea of that Self. 

1 5. And on account of the term ' Self.* 

That this is so further follows from the fact that in the 
clausfe ‘ diflfcfent ^rom this is the inner Self consisting of 
bliss' the term ‘Self’ is used. For as the Self cannot 
really possess a head, wings, and tail, its having joy for its 
head, and $0 on, can only be meant in a metaphorical sense, 
for the sake of easier comprehension.— But, in the preceding 
sections, the term had been applied to what is mf of 
the nature of Self— the text speaking of Ihe Self of breath, 
the Self of mind, and so on; bow" then are we able to 
determine that in the phrase * the Self of bliss * the term 
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Stflf dtaio^es a true Sel/t — To this the owxt Shtra 
replies. 

1 6. There is rcierenice to the Self, as in other 
places; on account of the subsequent passage. 

la the clause, ' different from that is the Self of bliss,* the 
term Self can refer to the highest Self only ; * as in other 
cases,’ i.c. as in other passages — the Self only was this in 
the beginning ; it thought, let me send forth the worlds,’ 
and similar ones — the term ‘ Self’ denotes the highest Self 
only.— But whereby is this proved ? — ‘ By the subsequent 
passage', i. e. by the passage, ‘ he desired, may I be many, 
may I grow forth,’ which refers to the Self of bliss. 

1 7. If it be said ' on account of connexion ' ; •it 
may be so, on account of ascertainment. 

But as in the preceding sections the term Self is seen to 
be connected with what is not of the nature of the Self, 
such as the Self of breath, and so on, it is not possible to 
draw a valid conclusion from the subsequent passage! — It 
is possible, the Sfltra replies, * on account of ascertainment.’ 
For the previous clause, ‘ from that Self there originated 
the Ether,’ settles in the mind the idea of the highest Self, 
and tl.at idea then is transferred in succession to the (so- 
called) Self of breath, the Self of mind, and so on, until it 
hnally finds rest in the Seif of bliss, beyond which there is 
no other Self ; while at the same time the subsequent clause 
‘ he desired ’ confirms the idea of the highest Self. The 
term Self thus connects itself from the bq^inning with 
things which are not true Selfs, because the highest Self is 
as it were viewed in them. — Here terminates thfc adhikarawa 
of ‘ bliss and the rest.’ 

18. The new (thing is enjoined); on account of 
the statement of what has to be done. 

The Sfitra discusses an additional question connected 
with the meditation on breath. Both texts — the ATAAndogya 
as well as the V^gasaribyaka— dedare that water constitute 
a dress for prSaa, and refer to the riiuiing of the moidh 
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ivater. The doubt here arisen whether what the texts 
ineaii to enjoin is the rinsing of the mouth, or a meditation 
on prA^ia a« having water for its dress. — The Pftrvapakshin^ 
maintaM the former view ; for, he says, the V^sancyaka 
uses the injunctive form * he is to rinse/ while there is no 
injunctive form referring to the meditation ; and what the 
textf says iit praise of the breath thus not being allowed to 
remain naked may be taken as a mere glorification of the 
act of rinsing. And as ordinary rinsing of the mouth, sub* 
sequent to eating, is already established by Smj^'ti and 
custom, we must conclude that the text means to enjoin 
rinsing of the mouth of a different kind, viz. as auxiliary 
to the meditation on pi4«a* — To this the Stltra replies that 
what the text enjoins is the ‘ new ' thing, i. e. the previously 
no 9 *established meditation on water as forming the dress 
of prA/ra. * On account of the statement of what nas to be 
done/ i.c, on account of the statement of what is not 
established — for only on the latter condition Scripture has 
a meaning. The beginning as well as the end of the 
V^gasaneyaka-text clearly refers to a meditation on the 
water used for rinsing as forming a dress for pra;/a ; and as 
rinsing is already established by Smrf'ti and custom, we 
naturally infer that what the text enjoins is a meditation 
on breath as having the water used in rinsing for ip dress* 
This also explains why the AT/zAndogya-text does not 
mention the rinsing at all, but merely the clothing of breath 
with water, — Here terminates the adhikara//a of ‘ the state* 
ment df what has to be done.* 

19. And (the qualities) thus being equal, on 
accduni of nem-dmerenre 

In the book of the V^p^saneyaka, called Agnirahasya, 
we meet with a meditation on Brahman called 5AWiIya- 
vidyl ; and there is also a 5Afzdilya-vidj'4‘ in tuc IVihad 
Ara/zyaka; The Pfirvapakshin holds that these two 
meditations are different since the latter text mentions 
qualities —such as Brahman being the lord of all — which 
are not mentioned in the former ; the objects of meditation 
thus being different, the meditations themselves arc different. 

(4^1 Tt 
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— •Hiis'tih#' S£itnt Aegithres. The ^diject of meditetion ii 
' eqiml,’ for both text$ state the same ^tiaUties, such as 
t consisting of mind,' and so on ; and the additional qualities 
stated in the Bnhad4ra«yaica, such as the hilership of 
Bndiman, ' do not differ ’ from those equally stated by both' 
texts, such as Brahman reallsii^ all its purposes, and so on. 
Thus the objects of meditatidh do not differ in character,— 
Here terminates the adhikarana of ' what is equal/ 

20 . On account ot connexion, thus el.'«arnere*also. 

In the Brthad-AraayaKa (V, 5) it is said that Brahman it 
to be meditated upon as abiding within the orb of the sun 
and Within the right eye ; and then the text mentions two 
secret names of Brdhman — aham and abar. Here the 
Phrvapakshin holds that both these names are to be com* 
prebended in each of the two meditations ' On account of 
connexion,’ i. e. on account of the object of meditation, i.«. 
Brahman being one only, although connected with different 
abodes, it is ‘ thus elsewhere also,’ i. & the same conclusion 
wnicn had been arrived at in the case of the 5 A«dilya- 
vidyds has to be accepted with rc^d to Brahman abidii^ 
in the sun and in the eye. The meditatitm is one only, and 
hence the two secret names apply to Brahmau in both its 
abodes. — This vibw tne next Sbtra negatives. 

21 Or not so. on account of difference. 

This is not so, for as Brahman is to be meditated upon 
in two different abodes, the meditations are separate. In 
both the 5 in<filya'vidyds, on tne other hand. Brahman is 
to be meditated upon as abiding within the heati. 

22. The text also declares this# 

• » 

That the quainus of that which abides within the sun 
and that whidi abides in the eye are not to be combined', 
the text tisdf moreover shows oy specially suting that the 
dnracteristics of the one are those of die )ther. For such 
a qiecial transfer of qualities is Heeded only where the 
qualities are not of themsdves estabUdhed, i.e. vdime the 
two tbin^ are naturally ihffereat.— Here the 

adhikaiaea of ‘ ommexioa ’ 
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33. And for the same reason the holcting together 
and the pervading the sky. 

In the Taittirtyaka and in the khilas of the ]U«4yatiiyas 
we have the following passage : ‘ Gathered to eth^ are the 
powers among which Brahman is the oldest Brahman as 
the oldest in the bt^inning stretched out the sky. Brahman 
bom as the first of all beings ; who may rival that 
Brahman ? ’ which declares that Brahman lathered togeiner 
all the most ancient powers, that it pervades the sky, and 
so on. And as thesi attributes are not stated in connexion 
with any special meditation, we must infer that they, are to 
be include in all meditations whatever on Brahman. — This 
primfi fade view is controverted by the Sfitra. The holding 
together of all powers, &c., although not . mentioned in 
connexion with any special meditation, is not to be included 
in all meditations whatever, but to be connected with 
particular meditations *on the same ground,' i. e. according 
to difference of place. Where those qualities have to he 
included - must be decided on the ground of feasilnlity. 
The attribute of pervading the whole heaven cannot be 
included in a meditation on Brahman as abiding within 
a small place such as the heart, and hence the other attri- 
butes also which are stated together with the attribute 
mentioned cannot be included in those meditations. Ami 
when we find that in meditations on Brahman as abtdti^ 
within a small place it is said that Brahman is greater dian 
the earth, or that the ether within the heart is as great as 
the universal ether, these attributes cannot be taken In their 
literal sense and hence included in those meditatib&s, but 
must be viewed as merely meant to glorify the object 
proposed fo» m^itation. — Herewith terminates the 
kara»a of ‘ holdit^ together.* 

34. And although (they both be), meditations xm 
man ; on account of others not beipg recordW. 

Ip the Taittiriyaka as well as 0ie ATAftndogya we meet 
with a meditation on man (purusha-vidyft), in wfiicp parts 
of the sacrifice are fancifully identifi^ 'frith the parts 

T t a 
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tile tinman body.^Here the PArvapakshin maintains that 
these two meditations are identical ; for, he Bays, both 
meditations have the same name (purusha-vidyii, and the 
seme character as stated above; and as the Taittirfyaka 
mentions no fruit of the meditation, the fruit declared in 
the iST^Andogya holds good for the Taittiiiyaka also, and 
thus there is no difference of fruit. — This view the Sfitra 
- Relatives. Although both meditations are meditations on 
man, yet they are separate ‘ on account of the others not 
being recorded,’ i e. on account of the qualities recorded 
in . one rAkhft not being recorded in the other. For the 
Taitticlyaka mentions the three libations, while the JfCJtAn- 
Sbgya does not, and so on The character of the Wo 
meditations thus differs. And there is a difference of result 
also. For an examination of the context in the Taittirl- 
3 raka shows that the purusha-vidyA is merely a subordinate 
part of a mentation on Brahman, the fruit of which the text 
declares to "be that the devotee reaches the greatness of 
Brahman ; while the AAAndogya meditation is an indepen- 
dent one, and has for its reward the attainment of long life. 
The two meditations are thus separate,^ and hence the 
details of one must not be included in tiie, other. — Here 
terminates the adhikarana of ‘ the meditation on nian.’ 

25.. On account of the difference of sense of 
piercing and so on. 

The text of the Atharvaitikas exhibits at the beginnii^ 
of their Upanishad some mantras, ' Pierce the xukra, pierce 
the heart.' The followers of the S4raa-veda read at the 
beginning of their rahasya-br&hma«a 'O God Savitri, pro- 
mote the mcrifice.’ The KftMakas amf the T^'ttiriyakas 
have ‘ May Mitra be propitious to us, may Varuwa be pro- 
pitious.’ The 5a/y4yanins have ‘ Thou art a white horse, 
-a mwny and a black one ! ' The Kaushltakins have a 
Brihmaaa referring to the MahAvrafa-ceremony, * IndtrA 
having slain Vrrtra became great.’ The Kaushltakins 
also have a Mah4vrata-br4hma«a, ' Pit^pati is the year ; 
his Self is that Mahdvrata.' The Vli^rasaneyins have 
a Brihmaffa referring to the Pravargya, ‘TTie god* sat 
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dkjwn for a sattra<elebratioiL’ With reference to all this 
-a doubt arises whether these mantras and the sacrificial 
works referred to in the Brahmarra texts form parts of the 
meditations enjoined in the Upanishads or not. — ^The 
Pfirvapakshin affirms this, on the ground that as the 
mantras and works are mentioned in the immediate ndgh* 
bQuriiood of the meditations the idea of their forming parts 
of the latter naturally presents itself. Such mantras as 
‘ pierce the heart ’ and works such as the pravargya may 
indeed — on the basis of direct statement (rruti), inferential 
mark (lifiga), and syntactical connexion (vdkya), which are 
stronger that! mere proximity- be understood to be con- 
nected with certain actions ; but, oc the other hand, 
mantras such as ‘ May Varuna be propitious ’ have no 
application elsewhere, and are suitable introductions to 
meditations. We therefore take them to be parts of the 
meditations, and hence' hold that diose mantras are to be 
included in all meditations. — This view the SOtra sets aside 

* on account of the difiference of sense of piercing, and so 
on.* The inferential marks contained in texts such as 

* pierce the jukra, pierce the heart ' ; ‘I shall speak the 
right, 1 shall speak the true,’ show that the 'mantras have 
an application in connexion with certain ms^cal practices, 
or else the study of the Veda, and the like, and do not thei e- 
fore form part of meditations. That is to say — in the same 
way as the mantra ‘ pierce the heart ’ enables us to infer 
that also the mantra * pierce the jukra * belongs to some 
magical rite, so we infer from the special m e anin g 
mantras such ‘ I shall speak the right,’ &c., that also 
mantras such as * May Mitra be propitious ’ are connected 
withjthe study ofhthe Veda, and do not therefore form part 
of meditatirms. That mantras of this kind and BrAhmana 

relative to the Pravaigya and the like are fdaoed 
at the beginning of Upanishads is owing to their having, 
like the latter, to be studied in the forest— Herewidi 
terminates the adhikaraea of ' pierdng and the like,* 

26. But in Uie case of the getting rid of (it has 
to be combined with the obtiuntng), it b suoole- 





HMntary to statcnMmts of obtaining ; as in the ^se 
of the kujas. the metres, the praise, and the singing. 
This has been explained. 

The iir^hUKj|oigas read in thdr text ‘ Shaking off all evil 
as a horic shakes his hair, and shaking off the body-as the 
moon frees herself from the mouth of R 4 hu, I obtain tfie 
Win of Brahman ’ (AT^. Up VIII, 13). The Atharva#ikas 
have ‘Hcwho knows, shaking off good and evil, free from 
teaches the highest oneness.’ The 5ft/yayanins 
have * His sons obtain his inheritance, his friends the good, 
h|S enemies the evil he has done.’ The KauShItakins ‘ He 
sMkes off his good and Bis evil deeds. His beloved relatives 
obtain the good, his unbeloved relatives the evil he has done.’ 
Two of these texts mention only the shaking off, on the part 
of him who knows, of his good and evil works ; one mentions 
only the obtainment of these works, on the part of friends 
and enemies ; and one mentions both these occurrences. — 
Now both the occurrences, although mentioned in several 
meditations, must be considered elements of all medita* 
tions : for whoever, on the basis of a knowl^ge of Brahman, 
reaches Brahman, necessarily leaves behind aU* his good and 
evil works, and those works unless thus left behind canpot 
be obtained by others. Meditation on those two matters 
therjCfSre enten as an element into all meditations. Tl«; 
doobtful point, however, is whether there is option between 
the meditation on the abandonment of works, and that on 
tbe obtainment of works by others, and that on both these 
events ; or whether in each case all the«: m<»litations are 
to be cor'bincd. — There is option,. the P<^ai»kshin holds; 
for the reason -that the texts make different declarations on 
this point. For, if the meditations had to be combined, 
there would be in each case meditation on both the matters 
mentioned ; and as such double meditation is establiihed , 
by the Kau^itakin text, it would follow that the state- 
ments of the other texts arc without meatiii^. Thus tbe 
only motive for the declarations made in different, {daces 
can be to allow, option. Nor must this conclurion be 
controverted oa the ground that declarations of the nine 
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miittserf made in ditieteat places, am made with reference 
to the difference pf studistits severally reading the several 
texts ; for this holds good in those cases only where identi* 
cal statements are made in different texts; while in the' 
case under discussion two ^dkhis mention the abandon* 
ment of works, and one their passing over to other persons^ 
Ncif can you account for the difference of statement on 
the ground of difference of vidy4s ; for you yourself main^* 
tain that the meditations in question form part of all 
meditations — This view the SOtra impugns, ‘but where 
ifie getting rid of is mentioned/ &c. Where a text mentions 
either the abandonment only of works or only their being 
obtained by others, both these matters must necessarily be 
combined, since the statement as to the works being ob- 
tained forms a supplement to the statement of their being 
abandoned. For the former statement declares the place 
to which the good and evil works, got rid of by him w^ho 
knows Brahman, arc transferred.~This supplementary rela* 
tion of two statements the Siltra illustrates by some parallel 
cases. A clause in the text of the 5a/y4yanins, ‘ the kuxas 
are the children of the udumbara tiee,' forms a defining 
supplement to a more general statement in the text of the 
Kawdittakins, ‘ the kuxas are the children of the tree.* The 
clause, ‘ the metres of the gods are prior,' defines the order 
of the metres which in other texts mentioning ‘ the meties 
of the gods and Asuras’ had been left undefined, and 
therefore forms a supplement to those texts. Analogous 
is the relation of the clause, ‘ he assists the stotra of the 
shoi/axin when the sun has half risen/ to the less definite 
statement ‘ he assjsts with gold the stotra of the sho</arin ; * 
and, the relation of the clause^ * the adhvaryu is not to 
sing,’ to the general injunction * all the priests join in 
the singing/ Unless we admit that one statement, which 
defines some other more general statement, may stand to 
the latter in a supplementary relation, we arc driven to 
assume an optional proceeding, and this is objectionable 
as long as there is any other way open ; according to a 
pVinctple laid dowm in the Pilrva MimawsA (X, S, 15 ). As 
the clauses referring to the abandonment of the woiks, anil 
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cnose reianif^ to their being taken up by otbera, thus form 
one connected whole, there is no sod» thii^ ■ as mere 
nbandouioent and mere taking up, and hence there can 
be no option between the two. That the tixt of the 
Kaushttakins mentions both thus explains itself, on the 
ground that the several declarations of what is r^Ily only 
one and the same matter are directed to different hearers. — 
Here terminates the adhikarawa of ‘ getting rid of.’ 

27 . At departing ; there being nothing ttC be 
reached. For thus others (also declare). 

The further question arises whether the putting off of all 
good and evil deeds takes place, only at the time whcT tht 
aoul leaves the body, hr alk> after it has departed and if 
on its journey to the world of Brahman. The PCirvapakshin 
holds the latter view, for, he says, the texts declare both. 
The Kaushltakins say that the soul shakes off its good and 
evil deeds when it crosses the river Vira^g^ in the world of 
Brahman ; while the T4M(/ins say ‘ Shaking off all evil, and 
shaking off the body,’ &c., which shows that the deeds are 
shaken off at the time when the soul leaves the body. 
And when the 5A/yiyanaka says that ' his sons obtain his 
iohmtance, his friends his good deeds,’ and so on, this also 
intimates that the deeds are shaken off at the time when 
the soul leaves the body. We therefore must conclude 
that a part of the deeds is left behind at the moment of 
death, and the remainder on the journey to the world of 
Brahman. — Thia view the SQtra controverts. All the good 
and evil deeds of the dying man are left behind, without 
remainder, at the time when the soul parts from the body. 
For after the' soul of him who knows has departed, from 
the body, ‘ there is nothing to be reached,’ i. e there are no 
further pleasures and pains to be enjoyed as the result 
of good an evil . deeds, different from the obtaining of 
Brahman, which is the fruit of knowledge. Thus others 
also declare that, subsequently to the soul’s departure 
from the body, there is no enjoyment of any pain or 
pleasure different from the obtaining of Brahman.* ‘But 
when he is free of the body, then neither pleannv nor pain 
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toadies him * ; ‘ Thus does that serene being, rising from 
this body, appear in its own form as soon as it has ap- 
pFoadied the highest light ''{Kh. Up. VIII, la, i ; 3) ; ‘ For 
him therels delay only so long as he is not freed (from the 
body); then he will be perfect * (VI, 14, a)^ 

28. As it is desired ; on account of there being 
ncFcontradiction of either 

The time when good and evil deeds are ieft behind thus 
having been determined on the basis of the reason of the 
thing, the several words of the passages must be construed 
as it is desired, I e. -so as not to contradict either, i.e. either 
the declaration of scripture or the reason of the thing. 
Thus in the text of the Kaushltakins the later clause, * he 
shakes off his good and evil deeds,' must be taken as 
coming before the earlier passage ‘having entered on 
that path of the gods.' — Here the Pfirvapakshin raises a 
new objection. 

29. There is meaning ot the soul’s g^mg (only) 
on the twofold hypothesis ; for otherwise there is 
contradiction 

It is only oh the hypothesis of a part of the good and evil 
works being left behind at the time of the soul’s departure 
from the body, and another part later on, and the efface- 
ment of works thus taking place in a double way, that 
a sense can be found in the scriptural declaration of the 
soul proceeding on the, path of the gods. For otherwise 
there would • be a -contradiction. For if all the wprks 
perished at the time of the soul's departure from the body, 
the subtle body sdso would periJh, and if this were so, no 
going on the -part of the mere Self would be possible. It 
is not therefore possible that at the time of the soul’s 
departure from the body all works should perish without a 
remainder.— To this the next Sdtra replies. 

•30. {That assumption) is justified ; on account of 
the perception of things which are marks of that; as 
in ordinary experience. 
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Tlw assumption of all the works perishing at the time of 
*d<^>aitaie’ involy<w no contradiction; since we perceive, 
in the sacred texts, matters which are marks of coniuixloa 
with a body even on the part of the soul which hu divested 
itself of all its* works and become manifest in its true 
nature. Compare ‘Having approached the highest light 
he manifests himself in his true form ’ ; * He moves abtut 
there laughing, playing, and rejoicing ’ ; ‘ He becomes a Klf- 
ruler, he moves about in all worlds according to his will*; 
* He becomes one, he becomes three,’ &c. (Kh, Up-VIII, 
la, 3 ; VII, 35, a ; a6, a). All these texts refer to the soul’s 
cmmexion with a body. The soul therefore, joined tO the 
subtle body, may proaeed on the path of the gods, even 
after all its works have passed away. But how can the 
subtle body persist, when the works which originate it 
have passed away ? Through the power of knowledge, we 
reply. Knowledge does not indeed by itself originate the 
subtle body, but it possesses the power of making that 
body persist, even after the {p’oss body — which is the 
instrument for the experience of all ordinary pains and 
pleasures — and ail works have passed away, so as thereby 
to make the soul capable of moving on the path of the gods, 
and thus to obtain Brahman which is the fruit of know- 
ledge. ‘ As in ordinary life.’ As in ordinary life, a tank, 
which -may have been made with a view to the irrigation of 
rice-fields and the like, is maintained and used for the 
purpose of drawii^ drinking-water, and so on, even alter 
the intentions which originally led to its being raaile have 
passed away. — Here an objection is raised. It may be 
admitted, that at the thpe when a rai^ possessing true 
Itnowledge dies, all hts works pass away mthout a re- 
mainder, and that the mibtle body only remains, enabling 
him to move towards Brahman ; but it cannot be held that 
the soul in that state does not experience pain and pleasure ; 
for we know from sacred tradition that Vasidi/>b, Avlntiira- 
tamas, and others, who had reached intuition of the h^hest 
truth, entered after death on other embodiments, and ex- 
perienced pain and pleasure due to the t^rth of sons, various 
calamities, and so on.— To this the next Sfitia relics. 
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31. Of those who have a certain office there is 
suhsfstenoe (of their works) as long as the office 
lasts. 

We do not maintain that all those who* have reached 
true knowlwlge divest themselves at the time of death of 
all their good and evil works ; we limit our view to those 
who immediately after death attain to moving on the path, 
the first stage of which is light. Persons like Vasish/Aa, 
on the other hand, who are entrusted with certain offices, 
do not immediately after death attain to moving on the 
path begiiming with light, since the-duties undelitaken by 
them are not completely accomplished. In the case of 
beings of this kind, who owing to particular deeds have 
been appointed to particular offices, the effect of the works 
which gave rise to the office does riot pass away before 
those offices are completely accomplished ; for the effect of 
a wcwk is exhausted only through the complete enjoymem:- 
of its result. In the case of those persons, therefore, the 
effects of the works which gave rise to their office continue 
to exist as long as the 'office itself, and hence they do not 
tfter death en^ on the path beginning with light — Here 
terminates the adhikarana of * passing away.’ 

32. There is no restriction (since) all (have to go 
on that path). (Thus) there js non-contradiction of 
sacred text and Smmi. 

Tfie question here is whether Brahman is to be readied 
on, the path of the gods by those only who take their stand 
on those meditations which, like the Upakorala-vidyA, 
describe that* pa^, or by all who practise any of the 
meditations on Brahman. The Parvapakshin holds the 
former view, since there is no proof to show that in other 
vidyAs the going on that path is not mentioned, and since 
those other vidySs — such as the texts ‘and those who In 
the forest meditate on faith and austerities,’ and ‘those 
who in the forest worship faith, the True’ (ATA. Up, Y, 
10, 1 ; Br*. Up. VI, 2 , 15)— suggest to the mind the idea 
of the knowledge of Brahman. This the SCitra n^;ativea. 
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There is no restriction to that limited class of devotees, 
since all who carry on meditations have to go on that path. 
For On this latter assumption only text and inference, i. e. 
scripture and authoritative tradition, are not (Contradicted. 
As to scripture, the ATAAndogya and the V^asaneyaka 
alike, in the Pa<!Mgni-vidyA, declare tliat all those who 
practise meditation go on that path. In the .V^g'asan^aka 
the words ‘ who know this ’ refer to those who practise the 
meditation on the five fires, while the following words 
‘those who iii the forest meditate on faith and the True' 
refer to those who meditate on Brahman ; and the text 
then goes on to say that all those devotees go to Brahman, 
on the path of the gods. Texts such as ‘the True, know- 
ledge, infinite is Brahtnan,’ and ‘ the True must be enquired 
into,’ prove that the term ‘ the True ’ denotes Brahman ; 
and as in the ATMndogya the term ‘ tapas ’ occurs in the 
corresponding place, we conclude that both these terms, 
viz. the True and tapas, denote nothing else but Brahman. 
Meditation on Brahman, preceded by faith, is mentioned 
elsewhere also; in the text which b^ins ‘The True must 
be enquired into ’ wc read further on I Fait’i must be 
enquired into’ (A'A. Up. VII, 18, 16; 19). Smriti also 
declares that all those who know Brahman 'proceed on the 
path 01 the gods, ‘ Fire, the light, the day, the bright fort- 
night, the six months of the .sun’s northern pre^ess — 
proceeding by that road those who know Brahman go to 
Brahman ’ (Bha. Gi. VIII, 24). And there are many other 
.Sruti and Smrrti passages of this kind. The conclusion 
therefore is that the UpakoralavidyA and similar texts 
merely refer to that going of the soul which is common 
to all vidyAs. — Here terminates the a(lhikara«a of ‘ non- 
restriction.’ 

33. But the conceptions of the Imperishable are 
to be comprised (in all medications). There being 
equality (0/ the Brahman to be meditated on) and 
(those conceptions) existing (in Brahmun) ; as in the 
case of what belongs to the uoasad. This ha^ been 
exolained. 
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WcJ read in th<5 Brihad-Arawyaka (III, 8, 9 ), * 0 Gii^, the 
BriUhmanas call that the Akshara. It is neither coarse nor 
fine; and so on. And in the Atharva//a (Mu. Up. I, i, 5) 
wc have * the higher knowledge is that by which the ^ 
Akshara is apprehended. That which cannot be seen nor ' 
seised; &c. The doubt here arises whether all the quali* 
tiesjhere predicated of Brahtnan---called akshara, i.e. the 
Iitiperishable — and constituting something contrary in 
nature to the apparent world, are to be included in all medi- 
tations on Brahman, or only those where the text specially 
mentions them. The PCirvapakshin advocates the latter 
view; for, he says, there is no authority for holding 
that the qualities which characterise one meditation are 
characteristic of other meditations also ; and such negative 
attributes as are mentioned in those two texts do not — as 
positive qualities such as bliss do — contribute to the appre- 
hension of the true nature of Brahman. What those two 
texts do is merely 10 deny of Brahman, previously appre- 
hended as having bliss, and so on, for its essential qualities, 
certain qualities belonging to the empirical world,' such as 
grossnessy and so on; for all negation must refer to an 
established bastsi — This view the SCltra refutes. The ideas 
of absence of* grossness, and so on, which are connected 
with Brahman viewed as the Akshara, are to be included 
in all meditations on Brahman. For the imperishable 
(akshara) Brahman is the same in all meditations, and 
qualities such as non-grossness enter into the conception 
of its essential nature. The apprehension of a thing 
means the apprehension of its specific character. But mere 
bliss, and so on, does not suggest the specific character o 
Brahpiaii, singe thase qualities belong also to the individual 
soul. What is specifically characteristic of Brahman is 
bliss,' and so on, in so far as fundamentally opposed to al 
evil and imperfection. The individual soul, on the other 
hand, although fundamentally free from evil, yet is capable 
of connexion with evil. Now being fundamentally opposed 
to evil implies having a character the opposite of grossnesr 
and all similar qualities which belong to the empirical 
world, material and ment^. Ho therefore who thinks of 
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l^Mlrnuui iBusI think of it as having for its eneotlal niititre 
bliss, knowlec^, and so <m, in so far as disth^iidwd by 
absence of grossness and the like, and those qualities, 
being no less essential than bliss, and so on, mpt therefore 
be.mcluded in all meditations on Brahman. — ^The Sfitra 
gives an instance illustrating the principle* that qualities 
(secondary matters) follow the principal matter to whldi 
they belong. As the mantra * Agnir vai hotrasw yetu,* 
although given in the SAma-veda, yet has' to be recited in 
the Yj^gur-veda style, with a subdued voice, becaiuse it 
stands in a subordinate relation to the upasad-offerings 
prescribed for the four-days’ sacrifice called frAmadagnya ; 
those offerings are the principal matter to which the 
subordinate matter-j-the mantra — has to conform. This 
point is explained in the first section, i. e. in ihe Pfirva 
MtmAmsA-sAtras III, 3, 9. — But this being admitted, it 
would follow that as Brahman is the principal matter in all 
meditations on Brahman, and secondary matters have to 
follow the principal matter, also such qualities as ‘ doing all 
works, enjoying all odours and the like,’ which are men- 
tioned in connexion with special tneditations only, would 
indiacriminateiy have to be included in all meditations.— 
With reference to this the next Sfitra says. ^ 

34- So much ; on account of reflection. 

Only so much, i. e. only those qualities which have to be 
included in all meditations on Brahman, without which the 
ess<mtial special nature of Brahman cannot be conceived, 
i. e. bliss, knowledge, and so on, characterised by absence 
of grossness and the like. Other qualities, sudi as doitqj' 
ail works and the like, although indeed following thmr 
substrate, are explicitly to be mediated on in special 
meditations only.— Here terminates the adhikara»a of 'die 
idea of the Imperishable.’ 

35. Should it be said that (the former rej^y 
refers) to that Self to which the aggregate of mate* 
rial things belongs (since) otherwise the difference 
(of the two replies) could not be accounted for ; we 
say — no ; as in the case oi instruction. 
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In the Bfyh 8 d<Ara<rjraka (111, 4 ; 5 ) the auiie quMIsiQa l» 
asked twice in succession (' Tell me the Bralunan which is 
viable, not invisible, the Self who is within all 'X id^Ue 
if<f«avalkya gives a dHTerenc answer to each (‘ He who 
bmtites Jn the upbreathing,’ See . ; ‘ He- who overcomes 
hunger and thirst,’ &c) The question here is whether the 
two meditations, suggested by these sections, arc different 
o? not. They are different, since the difference of reply 
effects a distinction between the two vtdytls. The forther 
reply decUres him who is tne maKer of breathing forth, 
and so on. '.o be the inner Self all ; the latter describes 
niui a» free from hunger; thirst, and so <mi. -It thence 
appears that the former passage refers to the inner (indi- 
vidual) Self which is different from body, sense-mgans, 
internal organ, and vital breath ; while the latter refers to 
that which again differs from' the inner Self, viz. the highest 
Sdf, free from hunger, thifst, and so on. As the individual 
soul is inside the aggr^ate of material things, it may be 
i^poken of as being that inner Self of all. Aithoug^ this 
kind of inwardness is indeed only a relative one, we never- 
theless must accept it 'in this place; for if, desirous of 
taking this being the inner Self of all' m.its literal sense, 
we assumed<he highest Self to be meant, the difference of 
rite two replies could not be accountea The former 
repl" evidently refers to the individual soul, since tbe 
behest Self cannot be conceived as breathing forth, and 
so on ; and the latter reply, which declares the Self to be 
ntised above Imager, &c., evidently refers to the highest 
S^. Tlus is expressed in the earlier part of the Sfttra : 
*7he former reply refers to the Self to wbidt there beI<Higs 
tile aggregate of^material things, i.e. the individuad soul as 
being tbe inner Self of all ; otherwi^ we could not account 
for the difference of the two replies.’ — ^The last w<»ds of 
the SAtra n^| 4 tive this — ^'nbt so,’ i..e. there is no dif- 
ference of vidyfts, since both assertions and replies refer to 
the hghest Self. The question says in both places, ' ^ 
Btahman which is visible, not invisitde, the Self wbo is 
within all,’ amd tids clearly refers to the hghest Self ^ly. 
We imieed observe that In some places the term Brakmm 
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is, ^ a derived sense, applied to the individual soul also ; 
but the text under discussion, for distinction’s sake, addf 
the qualification ‘the Brahman which Is manifest' (sftkshit). 
The quality of ‘aparokshatva’ (i- e. being that which does 
not transcend the senses but lies openly revved) alsd, 
which im|dies being connected with all space and all time, 
suits Brahman only, which from texts such as ‘ the Tone, 
knowledge, infinite is Brahman’ is known to be infinite. 
In the same way the attribute of being the inner Seif ^f all 
can belong to the highest Self only, which texts such as 
‘ He who dwelling within the earth,’ &c, declare to be the 
inner ruler of the universe. The replies to the two ques- 
tions likewise can ref^r to Brahman only. The uncon- 
ditional causal agency with regard to breath, declared in 
the clause ‘he who hicathcs in the upbreathing,’ &c., can 
belong to the highc.st Self only, not to the individual soul, 
since the latter pos.sesses no such causal power when in the 
state of deep sleep. Ushasta thereupon, being not fully 
enlightened, since causality with r^ard to breathing may 
in a sense be attributed to the individual soul also, again 
asks a question, in reply to which Y^eavalkya cleaiiy 
indicates Brahman, ‘ Thou mayest not see, the seer of 
sight,' &c., i.e. thou must not think that my previous 
speech has named as the causal agent of br^thing the 
individual soul, which is the causal agent with tegmxl to 
those activities which depend on the sense-organs, vis. 
seeing, hearing, thinking, and knowing ; for in the state of 
deep sleep, swoon, and so on, the soul possesses no such 
power. And moreover another text also — Who could 
breathe if that bliss existed not in the ether?’ (Taitt. Up. 
II, 7) dcclare.s that the highest .Self onij' is the cause of 
the breathing of all living beings. In the same way the 
answer to the second question ca-i refer to the highest Self 
only , which alone can be said to be raued above hunger, 
thirst, and .so on. tor this reason also both replies wind 
up with the same phrase, * Everything die is of evil.’ The 
iteration of question and reply serves the purpose of show- 
ing that the Mme highest Brahihan which is the cause of 
all breathing is bevond all hunger, thimt, and. so on.— The 
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Sdtn BubjotQs a parallel instance. 'As in the case of 
instruction.' As in the vidyi of that which truly is (/iTA. UP* 
yi, I iT.X question and reply are iterated several times 
in order tb set fortii the various greatness and glory of 
Brahman.-t-Thus the two sections under d::>cussion are o< 
the same nature, in so far as setting forth that the one 
Brahman which is the inner Self of all is the cause of all 
life and raised beyond all imperfections ; and hence they 
constitute one meditation only. — ^To this a new objection 
is raised. The two sections may indeed both refer to the 
higher Brahman ; nevertheless there is a difference., of 
meditation, as according to the one Brahman is to be 
meditated upon as the cause of all life, and according to 
the other as raised above all defects ; this difference of 
character distinguishes the two meditations. And further 
there is a difference- of interrogators ; the first question 
being asked by Ushasta, the second by Kahola. 

36. There is interchange (of ideas), for the texts 
distinguish ; as in other cases. 

There is no difference of vidy& because both questions 
and answers have one subject-matter, and because the one' 
word that possesses enjoining power proves the connexida 
of the two sections. Both questions have for their topic 
Brahman viewed as the inner Seif of alf ; and in the secood 
question the word ‘eva’ (‘just,’ ‘very’) in ‘Tell me just 
that Brahman,’ &c., proves that the question of Kahola has 
for its subject the Brahman, to the qualities of which the 
question of Ushasta had referred. Both answers j^ain refer 
to the one Brahman, viewed as the Self of all. The idea of 
the injunction of ^e entire meditation again is suggesteo 
in tKb second section only, ‘ Therefore a Brihma«a, after 
he has done with learning, is to wish to stand by- re^ 
strength.’ The object of meditation being thus ascertained 
to be one, there must be effected a mutual interchange oi 
the ideas of Ushasta and Kahola, i. e. Ushasto’s conception 
of Brahman being the cause of all life must be entertained 
by the interrogating Kahola aWo ; and vice ven& the con* 
ception of Kahola as to Brahman bebg beyond him^ 
[48] uu 
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tbih^ and so on, mti^ be etdertained by Usbasta a!io. lliia 
interchange being made, the diflTerence of Brahmai^ the 
hnier Self of all, from the individual soul is determined by 
both sections. For this is the very object of Yi|^»avallcya’s 
replies : in order to intimate that the inner Self of all is 
dlflerent from the individual soul, they distinguish that 
Self as the cause of all life and as raised above hugger, 
thirst, and so on. Hence Brahman’s being the inner Self 
of all is the -only quality that is the subject of medHation i 
that it is the cause of life and so on are only mmms to 
prove its being such, and are not therefore to be meditated 
on independently.— But if this is so, to what end mutt 
there be made an interchange, on the part of the two in- 
tmogators, of their respective ideas ? — Brahmaii having, 
on the ground of being the cause of ail life, been ascer- 
tained by Ushasta as the inner Self of all, and different 
from the individual soul, Kahola renews the question, 
thinking that the inner Self of all must be viewed as 
different from the soul, on the ground of some special 
attribute which cannot possibly belong to the soul; and 
Yl\^)lavalicya divining his thought thereon declares diat 
the inner &lf possesses an attribute which cannot possibly 
belong to the soul, viz. being in essential opposition to aU 
imper(eetion. The interchange of ideas therefore has to 
be made for the purpose of establishing the idea of the 
individual nature of the object of meditation. — ‘As else- 
where,* i. e. as in thevcase of the knowledge of that which 
truly is, the repeated questions and replies only serve to 
define one and the same Brahman, not to convey the idea 
of the object of meditation having to be meditated on 
under new aspects. — But a new objectioe is raised — As there 
is, in the Sad-vidyA also, a diflenmce between the several 
questions and answers, how is that vidy& known to be 
one? — To this question the next S4tra replies. 

37. For one and the same {highest divinity), 
called the * truly being,' and so <m (is the sul^ect of 
that meditation). ^ 

For the hig^iest divinity, caUed there ISis/ wMeJk uk- 
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which was introduced in the clause ‘ that divinity thought/ 
ftc.~-is intimated by all the following sections of that 
diapter. l^is is proved by the fact that the attributes--~ 

' tka/ which irufy is’ and so on — which were mentioned in' 
tile first section and confirmed in the subsequent ones, are 
finally summed up in the statement, ' in that all this has 
its Self, that is the True, that is the Self.’ 

Some interpreters construe the last two Sdtras as con* 
stituting two adhikara«as. The fonner Sfltra, they say, 
teaches that the text, ‘I am thou, thou art I,' enjoins a 
meditation on the soul and the highest Self as interchange- 
able. But as on the basis of texts such as ‘All this 
is indeed Brahman,' ‘all this has its Seif in Brahman,* 
'Thou art that,’ the -text quoted is as a matter of. course 
understood to mean that there is one universal Self, the 
teaching which it is by those interpreters assumed to 
convey would be nothing new; and their interpretation 
therefore must be rejected. The point as to the oneness 
of the individual and the highest Self will moreover be 
discussed under IV, i, 3.. Moreover, there is no foundation 
for a special meditation on Brahman as the individual soul 
and the individyal soul as Brahman, apart from the medita- 
tion on the Self of all being one. — The second SQtta, they 
say, declares the oneness of the meditation on the True 
enjoined in the text, ‘ whosoever knows this great wonder- 
ful first-born as the True Brahman ’ {Bri. Up. V, 4), and 
of the meditation enjoined in the subsequent passage 
(V, 5, 3), ‘ Now what is true, that is the Aditya, the person 
that dwells in yonder orb, and the person in the right eye.’ 
But this also is untenable. For the difference of abode 
mentioned in the latter passage (viz. the abode in the ffiin 
and in the eye) establishes difference of vidyA, as already- 
shown under Sfi. Ill, 3, 3 i. Nor is it possible to assume 
that the two meditations comprised in the latter text 
which have a character of their own in so far as they view 
the. True as embodied in syllable, and m on, and which 
are declared to be connected with a special result (‘ he who 
knows this destro3rs evil and leave* it *), should be identical 
with the one earlier meditation which has an independent 
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character of it$ own and a result of its own (* he conquers 
titese worlds'). Nor can it be said that the declaration of 
a fruit in ' he destroys evil and leaves it ' refera merely to 
the fruit (not of the entire meditation but) of a subordinate 
part of the meditation ; for there is nothing to prove this. 
The proof certainly cannot i>e said to lie in the fact of 
the vidyis being one; for this would imply reasonisg in 
a circle, viz. as follows— it being settled that the vidyis are 
one, it follows that the fruit of the foroier meditation only 
is the main one, while the fruits of the two later medita- 
tions are subordinate ones ; and — it being settled that those 
two later fruits are subordinate ones, it follows that, as 
thus there is no di/Terence dq>ending on connexion with 
fruits, the two later meditetions are one with the pre- 
ceding one.— All this proves that the two SOtras can be 
interpreted only in the way maintained by us.— Here 
terminates the adhikarana of ‘ being within.' 

38. Wishes and the rest, here and there ; (as is 
known from the abode, and so on). 

We read in the KhknAogyd, (VIII, i, 1 ), ‘There is that 
city of Brahman, and in it the palace, the, small lotus, and 
in it that small ether,’ &c. ; and in the Vf^asaneyaka, ‘ He 
is that great unborn Self who consists of knowledge,* and 
so on. A doubt here arises whether the two texts con- 
stitute one meditation or not. — The two meditations are 
separate, the POrvapakshin maintains ; for they have 
aitferent characters. The Ar/;4ndogya represents as the 
object of meditation the ether as distinguished by eight 
different attributes, viz. freedom from all evil and the rest; 
while, according to the V^g^saneyalta, the being to be 
meditated on is he who dwells within that ether, and is 
distinguished by attributes such as lordship, and so on. — 
To this we reply that the meditations are not distinct, 
since there is no difference of character. For desires and 
so on constitute that character ‘ here and there,' i. e., in both 
texts nothing else but Brahman distinguished by attributes, 
such as having true wishes, and so on, forms the'subject of 
meditation. This is known ‘from the abode and so on.' 
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i. e. the meditation is recognised as the same because in 
both tmcts Brahman is referred to as abiding in the heart, 
bang a bridge, and so on. Lordship and the rest, which are 
stated in the V^^asaneyaka, are special aspects of thd 
quality of b^ing capable to realise all one’s purposes, which 
is one of the eight qualities declared in the UCAAndogyz, 
andsas such prove that all the attributes going together 
with that quality in the A'Mndogya are valid for the 
V4gasane3raka also. The character of the two vidy 4 s there- 
fore does not differ. The connexion with a reward also 
does not differ, for it consists in both cases in attaining 
to Brahman ; cp. A'A. Up. VIII, la, 3 ‘ Having approached 
the highest light he is manifested in his own form,’ and 
Bri. Up. V, 4, 34 ‘ He becomes indeed the fearless Brahman.’ 
That, in the A‘A4nd<^a-text, the term denotes the 
highest Brahman, ha.s already been determined under 1 , 3, 
14. As in the V^fasaneyaka, on the other hand, he who 
abides in the ether is recognised as the highest Self, we 
infer that by the ether in which he abides must be under- 
stood the ether within the heart, which in the text ‘ within 
there is a little hollow space (sushira)' (Mahinir. Up. XI, 9) 
is callod sushii;a. The two meditations are therefore one. 
Here an objection is raised. It cannot be maintained that 
the attributes mentioned in the A'/iindogya have to be 
combined with those stated in the V^^saneyaka (lordship, 
rulership, &c), since even the latter are not truly valid for 
the meditation. For the immediately preceding pass<^, 
‘ By the mind it is to be perceived that there is here no 
plurality : from death to death goes he who sees here any 
plurality ; as one only is to be seen that eternal being, not 
to be proved by any* means of proof^ as well as the subse- 
quent text, ‘ that Self is to be described by No, no,’ shows 
that the Brahman to be meditated upon is to be viewed as 
devoid of attributes ; and from this we infer that the 
attributes of lordship and so on, no less than the qualities 
of grossness and the like, have to be denied of Brahman. 
From this i^ain we infer that in t^e ATMndog}^ also the 
attributes of satyak&matva and so on are not meant to be 
declared as Brahman's true qualities. All such qualities— 
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as not being real qualities of Brahman — ^have therefcme to 
be omitted in meditations aiming at final rdease.-^This 
objectibn the next Sfitta disposes of. 

39. On account of emphasis there is non-omisston. 

Attributes, such as having the power of immediately 
realising one’s purposes, and so on, which are not by qjther 
means known to constitute attributes of Brahman, and, are 
in the two t^fs under discussion, as well as in other texts, 
mnphatically declared to be attributes of Brahman, as con- 
stituting the object of meditations undertaken with a view 
to final release, cannot be omitted from those m^itations, 
but must be comprised within them. In the KfAndogy*. 
the passage, ‘ Those who depart from hence, after having 
cognised the Self and those self-realising desires, move 
about at will in all those worlds,’ enjoins the knowledge of 
Brahman as distinguished by the power of realising its 
desires and similar qualities, while the text, ‘Those who 
depart from here not having cognised the Self, &c., do not 
move about at will,’ &c., finds fault with the absence of 
such knowledge, and in this way emphasises the important 
cX the possession of it. In the same the repeated 
declarations as to Brahman’s ruling power (‘ the lord of all, 
the ki^ of all beings,* &c.) show that stress is to be laid 
upon the quality indicated. It truly cannot be held that 
Scripture, which in tender regard to man’s welfare is 
saiperior to a thousand of parents, should, deceitfully, give 
emphatic instruction as to certain qualities — not known 
through any other means of knowledge — which fundamen- 
tally would be unreal and hence utterly to be disregarded, and 
thus throw men desirqus of release, wlfo as «t is are.utterly 
confused by the revolutions of the wheel of Sams&ra, into 
even deeper confusion and distress. That the text, ‘ there 
is not any diversity here ; as one only is to be seen that 
eternal being,’ teaches a unitary view of the world in so 
far as everything is an effect of Brahman and thus has 
Brahman for its Self, and n^iatives the view of plurality — 
established antecedently to Vedk teaching— ^ excluding 
Brahman’s bebg the universal Self, we have explained 
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bdfore. lo the clause 'not to, not so’.tlie sa refien back 
to the wodd as established by oth^ idi^tis of proof, and 
the clause thus declares that Brahman who is the Self 
oi til is difSerent in nature from the world. This is too*' 
firmed by thp subsequent passage,' He is incomprehensible, 
for he is not comprdiended, he is undecaying,' Sic . ; which 
means — as he is diflerent in nature from aliat ts compre- 
hended by the other means of proof he is not grasped by 
those means ; as he is diflerent from what suffers decay he 
does not decay, and so on. And analogously, in the 
iTAdndogya, the text ' by the old age of the body be do^ 
not i^e ' fire, first establishes Brahman’s being diflm-ent in 
nature from everything else, and then declares it to be 
satyakdma, and so on. — But, an objection is raised, the 
text, ‘ Those who depart from hence, having cognised the 
Self and those true desires, move about at will in ail 
worlds. Thus he who desires the world of the fathers,’ &Cn 
really declares th^t the knowledge of Brahman as possessing 
the power of immediately realising its wishes has for its 
fruit something l)nng within tlie sphere of transmigratoiy 
existence, and from this we infer that for him who is 
desirous of release and of reaching Brahman the object of 
meditation is mot to be found in Brahman in so far as 
possessing qualities. The fruit of the highest knowledge 
is rather indicated in the passage, ‘ Having approached the 
highest light it manifests itself in its own form ’ ; and hence 
the power of realising its wishes and the rest are not to be 
included in the meditation of him who wish^ to attain to 
Brahman. — To this objection the next Sfitra replies. 

‘ 40. In the case of him who has approached 
(Brahman) ;» jiisr\)n that account, this being dc-. 
clared by the text 

When the soul, released from all bonds and manifestii^ 
itself in its true nature, has approached, i.e. attained to 
Brahman; then just on that account, i.e. on account of 
sudh api»oach, the text declares it to possess the power of 
moving about at wU in all worlds. ‘Having approached 
the highest light he manifests himself in his. true form. 
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Htf it Hie lt%iiest Persoo. He moves about (liefe laugMog, 
phytag* &c> This pomt wili be proved in greater detail 
hi fourth adfayiya. Meanwhile the conclusioii is that 
3I1C& quatities as satyakAmatva have to be included ia the 
meditatioa him also who is desirous of release ; for the 
potwaskm of those qualities forms part of the experience 
of the releued soul itself. — Here terminates the adhikalfiia 
of ' wi^es and the rest* . 

41. There is non-restriction of detevmination, 
because this is seen ; for there is a separate fruit, 
via. npn-obstniction. 

There are certain meditatiuos connected with elements of 
sacrificial actions; as e.g. 'Let a man meditate on the 
syllable Om as uc^itha.’ These meditations are subordinate 
dements of the sacrificial acts with which they connect 
Htemselves through the udgitha and so on, in the same 
way as the quality of being made of par^a wood connects 
itself with the sacrihce through the ladle (made of parwa 
wood), and are to be undertaken on that very account 
Moreover the statement refemng to these meditations, viz. 
•whatever he docs with knowledge, with* faith, with the 
Upanishad, that becomes more vigorous,' dbes not allow 
the assumption of a special fruit for these meditatkxu 
(apart from the fruit of the sacrificial performance) ; whQe 
in the case of the ladle being made of par»a wood the text 
mentk>tt»a special fruit (' he whose ladle is made of pama 
wood does not hear an evil sound'). The meditatimis in 
question are therefore necessarily to be connected with the 
particular sacrificial performances to which thq^ belong. — 
This view the SCktra refutes, ‘Ther-Jis non-restriaioa 
widi regard to the determinations’ By ‘ d^rmination * 
we have here to understand the definite settling of the 
mind in a certain direction, in other words, meditation. 
The medlutions on the udgttha and so on ate not dehnltdly 
connected with the sacrificial performances ; ‘ since is 
seen,* i.e. since the texts themselves declare that tboe 
is no such necessary connexion; cp. the text, 'theiefbie 
both perform the sacrificial work, he who thus kaovni it 
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(le. fAui possesses the knowledge implied in the medlta* 
tions on the sacrifice), as well as he who does not know '— - 
which declares that he also who does not know the meditsf- 
tions may perform the work. Were these meditations 
auxiliary elements of the works, there could be no such 
absence of necessary connexion (as declared in this text). 

thus being determined that they arc not auxiliary 
elements, a special result must be assigned to the in- 
junction of meditation, and this we find in the greatee 
strength which is imparted to the sacrifice by the medita- 
tion, and which is a result different from the result of the 
sacrifice itself. The greater strength of the performance 
consists herein, that its result is not impeded, as it might 
be impeded, by the result of some other performance of 
greater force. This result, viz. absence of obstruction, is 
something apart from the general result of the action, such 
as the reaching of the heavenly world, and so on. This 
the SCltra means when saying, ‘for separate is non-ob- 
struction.’ As thus those meditations also which refer to 
auxiliary members of sacrifices have their own results, they 
mayor ma^ not be combined with the Sacrifices, according to 
wish. Their caSb is like that of the godohana vessel which, 
with the view of obtaining a certain special result, may be 
used instead of the >&amasa. — Here terminates the adhi- 
karaxa of ‘ non-restriction of determination.’ 

42. Just as in the case of the offerings. This has 
been explained; 

In the daharavidyi {JKh. Up. VIII, 1 ff.) the text, * those 
who depart having known here the Self, and those true 
desires,' dec;)ares-«S first a meditation on the small ether, 
I. e. the highest Self, and separately therefrom a meditation 
on its qualities, viz. true desires, and so on. The doubt 
here arises whether, in the meditatirm on those qualities, 
the meditation on the highest Self — as that to which the 
qualities belong — is to be repeated or not — It is not to be 
repeated, the Pfirvapakshin maintains; for the highest 
is just that whidi b constituted by the qualities — 
freedom from all evil, and so on— and as that so con- 
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i^jtiitsdl can be cona^riaed in one meditation, there is no 
need of r^teating the meditation on account of the qualities. 
-^This view the Sfitra si^ aade. The meditatkm has to 
he repeated. The highest Self indeed is. that 'being to 
whtdt alone freedom from evil and the other# qualities 
belong, and it forms the object of the hrst meditation ; yet 
there is a difference between it as viewed in its essenti|! 
being and as viewed as possessing those qualities; apd 
moreover, the clause ‘free from evil, from old age,’ Sic. 
cnjc^s a meditation on the Self as possessing those 
qualities. It is therefore first to be meditated on in its 
essential nature, and then there takes place a repetition of 
tile meditation on it in. order to bring in those special 
qualities. The case is analogous to that of ' the offerings.’ 
There is a text ‘ He is to offer a puro</4fa on eleven 
potsherds to Indra the ruler, to Indra the supreme ruler, to 
Indra the self-ruler.’ This injunction refers to one and the 
same Indra, possessing the qualities of jmlership and so 
on ; but as, through connexion with those several qualities, 
the aspects of Indra differ, the oblation of the pwodisA has 
to be repeated. This* is declared in the S&hkarsha»a, * The 
divinities are different on account of separation.' — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of ‘ offerings.’ * 

43 . On account of the plurality of indlcattory 
marks; for that (proof) is stronger. This also is 
declared (in the Pffrva Mlm4«»s4). 

'The Taittirlyaka contains another daharavidyA, ‘The 
thousand-headed god, the all-eyed one,’ &c, (MahSnSr. 
Up. XI). Here the doubt arises whetlwr this vidyJl, as 
being one with the previously introdwKxl vidyfi, states 
qualities to be included in the meditation enjoined in that 
vidy4, or qualities to be included in the mediutlons mi the 
h%hest Self as enjoined in all the Ved&nta-texts.«~The 
former is the case, the P&rvapaktiiin hokls, on account of 
the leading subject-matter. For in the preceding section 
(X) the meditation on the small ether is introduced as.the 
subject-matter. ‘ There is the small Iritis placed in the 
middle of the town (of the body), free from all eidl, the idiode 
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of the. Highest^ within that there is a small space, free from 
sorrow— «^t is within that should be meditated upmi' 
(Mah&nir. Up* X. 2 $). Now, as the lotus of the hear^ is 
numtioned only in section X, the ‘ Nirdiyana-section * the 
heart retembling the bud of a lotus, with its point 
turned downwards,’ XI, 6), we conclude that that section 
also it concerned with the object of meditation to which 
the dabaravidyi refers. — Against this view the Shtra 
dedam itself, ‘on account of the majority of indicatory' 
marks'; i.e. there are in the text several marks proving 
that that section is meant to declare characteristics of that 
which constitutes the object of meditation in all medita- 
tions on the highest being. For that being which in those 
meditations is denoted as the Imperishable, .Siva, Sambhu, 
the highest Brahman, the highest light, the highest entity, 
the highest Self, and so on, is here referred to by the same 
names, and then declared to be N^rdyawa. There are 
thus several indications to prove that Nclr&yana is none 
other Uran that which is the object of meditation in all 
meditations on the Highest, viz. Brahman, which has bliss 
and the rest for its qualities. By ‘ linga ’ (inferential mark) 
we here understand clauses (v&kya) which contain a 
specihc indication ; for such clauses have, according to 
the Pftrva MimAmsd, greater proving power than leading 
subject-matter (prakarana). The argumentation that the 
clause ‘the heart resembling the bud of a lotus flower,' 
Ac., proves that section to stand in a dependent rela- 
tion to the daharavidyA, is without force; for it being 
proved by a stronger argument that the section refers to 
that which is the object of meditation in all meditations, 
the clauso menfiShed may also be taken as declarii^ that 
in the daharavidyA also the object of meditation is NArA- 
yaira. Nor must it be thought that the accusatives with 
which the section begins (ssdiasrarirsham, &c.) arc to be 
connected with the ‘meditating’ enjoined in the previous 
section; for the ‘meditatix^’ is there enjoined by A 
gerundive form (‘tasmin yad antas tad upAaitavyam’)^ 
and with this the subsequent accusatives cannot be con** 
strued. Moreover, the subsequent clause all this Is Nih4^ 
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jnMMi* where the adtninative case is used) shows tiiat 
those accusatives are to be taken in the sense of nomina* 
lives. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ‘ the plnrality of 
indicatory marks.’ 

44. There is option with regard to what precedes 
(i. e. the altar made of bricks) on account of subject* 
fatter, and hence there is action ; as in the case of 
the m&nasa cup. 

In the V^asaneyaka, in the Agnirahas}^ chapter, there 
are references to certain altars built of mind, ‘ built of mind, 
built of speech,' &c. Thp doubt here arises whether those 
stnictures of mind, and so on, which metaphorically are 
called fire*altar8, should be considered as being of the 
nature of action, on account of their connexion with a per- 
formance which itself is of the nature of action ; or merely 
of the nature of meditation, as being connected with an 
activity of the nature of meditation. The Sfttra maintmns 
the former view. Since those things * built of mind, and 
so on,' are, through being built (or /filed up), constituted as 
6re-altars, they demand a performance with whieh to con- 
nect themselves ; and as in immediate proximity to them 
no performance is enjoined, and as the general subject- 
matter of the section is the fire-altar built of bricks — 
mtroduced by means of the clause ‘ Non-being this was in 
the banning ’ — which is invariably contacted with a per- 
formance of the nature of outward action, viz. a certain 
sacrificial performance — we conclude that the altars built 
of mind, &c., which the text mentions in connexion with 
the same subject-matter, are themselves*:fi the nature of 
^action, and_as such can be used as alternatives for the altar 
built of bricks *. An analogous case is presented by the 
so-called nuntal cup. On the tenth, so-called avivSkya, 
day of the Soma sacrifice extending over twelve days, 


‘ So that for the actual outward construction of a brick akir 
there may optionally be sutotituted the merely meutai construction 
of an imaginaiy altar. 
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there takes place the mental oflering of a Soma cup, all 
the rites connected with which are rehearsed in imajg^aa- 
tion only ; the offering of that cup is thus really of the 
nature tof thought only, but as it forms an auxiliary 
element, in an actual outward sacrificial performance it 
itself assumes the character of an action. 

• 45. And on account of die transfer. 

That the altar built of thought is an optional substitute 
for the altar built of bricky and of the nature of an action, 
appears therefrom also that the clause ' of these each one is 
as great as that previous one,’ explicitly transfers to the 
altars of mind, and so on, the powers of the previous altar 
made of bricks. All those altars thus having equal effects 
there is choice between them. The altars of mind, and so 
on, therefore are auxiliary members of the sacrificial per- 
formance which they help to accomplish, and hence them- 
selves of the nature of action. — Against this view the next 
SOtra declares itself. 

46. But it is a meditation only, on account of 
assertion- and. what is seen. 

The altars built of mind, and so on, are not of the nature 
of action, but of meditation only, i. e. they belong to a per- 
formance which is of the nature of meditation onlv. For 
this is what the text asserts, viz. in the clauses ‘ they are 
built of knowledge only,' and ‘ by knowledge they are 
*built for him who thus knows.' As the energies of mind, 
speech, sight, and so on, cannot be piled up like bricks, it 
is indeed a matter of course that the so-called altars con- 
structed of mii]|^^nd so on, can be mental constructions 
only ; but* the text in addition specially confirms this by 
declaring that those altars are elements in an activity of 
purely intellectual character, and hence themselves mere 
creatures of the intellect Moreover there is seen in the 
text a performance consistii^ of thought only to which 
those fires stand in a subsidiary relation, ‘ by the mind 
they were established on hearths, by the mind, they were 
built up, by the mind the Soma cups were drawn thereat j 
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^ mind th^ chanted, mid by the mind they recited ; 
whatever rite is performed at the sacrifice, whatever sacri- 
^dat rite there is, that, as consisting of mind, was per- 
fmtned by the mind only, on those (hre-altars) composed 

mind, built up of mind.’ From this declaration, that 
whatever sacrificial rite is actually performed in the case 
of fire-altars built of bricks is performed mentally only 
m the case of altars built of mind, it follows that the entire 
performance is a mental one only, i. e. an act of meditatifio. 
— But, an objection is raised, as the entire *|>assus regarding 
the altars of mind does not contain any word of injunctive 
power, and as the text states no special result (from which 
it appears to follow that *the passus does not enjoin a new 
independent performance), we must, on the strength of the 
fact that the leading subject-matter is an actual sacrificial 
performance as suggested by the altars built of brick, give 
up the idea that the altars built of mind, &c., are mental 
only because connected with a performance of merely 
mental nature. — ^This objection the next Sfitra refutes. 

47. And' on account of the greater strength of 
direct statement, and so on, there is no rtrfutation. 

The weaker means of proof, constituted by so-called 
leading subject-matter, cannot refute what is established by 
three stronger means of proof— direct statement, inferential 
mark, and syntactical connexion — ^viz. that there is an 
independent purely mental performance, and that the 
altars made of mind are parts of the latter. The direct 
statement is contained in the following passage, ‘Those 
fireraltars indeed are built of knowledgi^’«- which is further 
explained in the subsequent passage, ‘ by knowledge alone 
these altars ace built for him who knows this ’ — the sense 
of which is : the structures of mind, and so on, are built in 
ominexion with a performance which consists of knowledge 
(i. e. meditation). — The inferential mark is contained in the 
passage, ‘For him all beings at sdl times build them, 
even while he is asleep.' And the i^tactical coniM^on 
(vAkya) omsists in the connexion of the two woids evass- 
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vide (for him who knows this), and 4 invanti (they imild) 
— the sense being ; for him who accomplishes the perfor- 
mance consisting of knowledge all beings at all times biuld 
those altars. The proving power of the passage above 
referred to as containing an indicatory mark (linga) !i» 
therein that a construction mentally performed at all times 
by air beings cannot possibly connect itself with a sacri- 
ficial p(trformance through the brick>altar, which is con- 
structed by certain definite agents and on certain definite 
occasions only, and must therefore be an element in 
a mental performance, i. e. a meditation. — The next SQtra 
disposes of the objection that the text cannot possibly 
mean to enjoin a new mental performance, apart from the 
actual performance, because it contains no word of injunc- 
tive force and does not mention a special result. 

48. On account of connexions and the rest, a&-m 
the case of the separateness of other cognitions. 
And this is seen (elsewhere also) ; as declared (in 
the Pfirva Mlm&wrsfi ). 

That the text enjoins a meditative performance different 
from the actual performance of which the brick-altar is 
a constituent element, follows from the reasons proving 
separation, viz. the connexions, i. e. the things connected 
with the sacrifice, such as the Soma cups, the hymns, the 
recitations, and so on. What is meant is that the special 
m'^tion of the cups, and so on, made in the passage * by 
the mind the Soma cups were drawn thereat,’ proves the 
difference of the performance. — The ‘ and th«s rest ’ of the 
Sfitra comprises previously stated arguments, viz. 

direct statement, and so on. ‘As other meditations,’ Le. the 
case is analc^us to that of other meditations such as the 
mt^iitation on the small ether within the heart, which are 
likewise proved by textual statement, and so on, to be 
different and separate from actual outward sacrificial per- 
formances. — The existence of a separate meditative act 
having dtus been ascertained, the requisite injunction hii 
to be amstnwd on the basis tff the text as h staadto* 
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Such, constn»^on injunctions on the tnuis of texts of 
arthavAda character is seen in other places also; the 
matter is discussed in PO. Ml. SOttras III, 5, ai. — ^The 
result' of the meditative performance follows from the 
passage ‘ of these (altars made of mind, and so on) each 
is as great as that former -one (i. e. the altar built of 
bricks) ’ — ^Tor this implies that the same result which the 
brick-altar accomplishes through the sacrifice <jf which 
it forms an element is also attained through the altars 
made of mind, and so on, through the meditations of which 
they form parts. — The next Siltra disposes of the argu- 
mentation that, as this formal transfer of the result of the 
brick-altar to the altars built of mind, and so on, shows the 
latter to possess the same virtues as the former, we are 
bound to conclude that they also form constituent elements 
of an actual (not merely meditative) performance. 

49. Not so, on account of this being observed on 
account of similarity also ; as in the case of Death ; 
for (the person in >onder orb) does not occupy the 
worlds (of ‘Death). 

From a transfer or assimilation of this kmd it does not 
necessarily follow tliat things of different operation are 
equal, and that hence those altars of mind, and so on, must 
connect themselves with an actual outward performance. 
For it is observed that such assimilation rests sometimes 
on a special point of resemblance only; so in the text, 
‘ The person in yonder orb is Death indeed,' — w'here the 
feature of resemblance is the destroying power of the two ; 
for the person within yonder orb^oes certainly not 
occupy the same worlds, i.c. the same place as Death. 
Analogously, in the ca.se under discussion, the fact that the 
altars made of mind arc treated as, in a certain respect, 
equivalent to the altar built of bricks, docs not auttibrise 
uS to connect those altars with the sacrificial performance 
to which the altar of bricks belmigs. When the text say* 
that the altar made of mind is as great as tbe altar of 
bricks, this only means that the same result •which is 
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attained through the brick-aitar in ccHinexion adth its own 
sacrificial performance is also attuned through the aitar 
of mind in connexion with the meditationai perfomumce 
into which it enters. 

, 50. And by a subsequent (Brihmana) also the 
‘ being of such a kind ' of the word (is proved), But 
th^ connexion is on account of plurality. 

The subsequent Brihmana (S&t. Br. X, 5, 4) also proves 
that the text treating of the attars made of mind, and so 
on, enjoins a meditation only. For that Brahmana (which 
begins ‘ This brick-built fire-altar is this world } the waters 
are its enCloring-stonea,* &c.) declares further on ‘whoso- 
ever knows this thus comes to be that whole Agni who is 
the space-filler,' and from this it appears that what ts 
enjoined there is a meditation with a special result of its 
own. And further on (X, 6} there is another meditatiott 
enjoined, viz. one on VaijvAnara. All this shows that the 
Agnirahasya book (Sat. Br. X) is not solely concerned 
with the injunction of outward sacrificial acts. — But what 
then is the reason that Such matters aa the mental (medi- 
tative) construction of fire-altars which ought to be in- 
cluded in the Brihad-irawyaka are included in the Ag^- 
rahasya? — ‘That connexion is on account of plurality,’ 
i. e. the altars made of mind, and so on, are, in the sacred 
text, dealt with in proximity to the real altar made ci 
bricks, because so many details of the latter are mentally 
to be accomplished in the meditation.— Here terminates the 
adhikarawa of ‘ option with the previous one.* 

51. Some, on account of the existence of a Sdf 
within a body. * n 

In all meditations on the highest Self the nature of tne 
meditating subject has to be ascertained no less than the 
nature of the object of meditation and of the mode of 
meditation. The question tha arises whether the me^ 
taring Srif is to be viewed as the knowing, doing; and 
enjopng Self, mibject to transm^pration ; or as that Seilf 
which Pii)gipati describes (KA. Up. VIII, i), viz. a Self 
[48] acx 
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free from all sin and imperfection. — Some hold the former 
view, on the ground that the meditating Self is within 
a body. For as long as the Self dwells within a body, it 
is X knower, doer, enjoyer, and so on, and it can bring 
about the result of its meditation only as viewed under 
that aspect A person who, desirous of the heavenly 
world or a similar result, enters on some sa^ihcial action 
may, after he has reached that result possess character- 
istics different from those of a knowing, doing, and enjoying 
subject, but those characteristics cannot be attrilJuted to 
him as long as he is in the state of having to bring about 
the means of accomplishing those ends ; in the latter state 
he must be viewed as an ordinary agent, and there it 
would be of no use to view him as something different. 
And the same holds equally good with regard to a person 
engaged in meditation. — But, an objection is raised, the 
text * as the thought of a man is in this world, .so he will 
be when he has departed this life’ (K/t. Up- HI, 14, 1) t/oes 
declare a difference (between the agent engaged in sacri- 
ficial action, and the meditating subject), and from this it 
follows that the meditating* Self is to be conceived as 
having a nature free from all evil, and so'on. — Not so, the 
POirvapakshin rcplit.s ; for the clause, ‘ howsoever they 
meditate on him,’ proves that that text refers to the 
equality of the object meditated upon (not of the medi- 
tating subject). — To this the next Sfitra replies. 

52. But this is not so, {but rather) difference; 
since it is of the being of that ; as in the case of 
intuition. 

It is not true that the meditatij^ subject must be 
conceived as having the ordinary character! ^ics of know- 
ing, acting, &c. ; it rather possesses tho.se characteristi** 
properties — ^freedom from evil, and so on— which dist= ^utsh 
the state of Release from the Sams&ra state. At the rime 
of meditation the Self of the devotee is of exactly the same 
nature as the released Self. ‘ For it is of the being of that,' 
i. e. it attains the nature df that — as proved by the texts, 
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‘ as the thought of a man is in this world, so he will be 
when he has departed,' and ‘howsoever he meditate on 
him, such he becomes himself.* Nor can it be maintaineS 
that these *texts refer only to meditation on the highest 
Self (without declaring anything as to the personal Self of 
the devotee) ; for the personal Self constitutes the body 
of JSrahman which is the object of meditation, and hence 
itself falls under the category of object of meditation. 
The character of such meditation, therefore, is that it is 
a meditation on the highest Self as having for its body the 
individual Self, distinguished by freedom from evil and the 
other qualities mentioned in the teaching of PrajfSpatL 
And hence the individual Self is. In such meditation, to be 
conceived (not as the ordinary Self, but) under that form 
which it has to attain (i. e. the pure form which belongs to 
it in the state of Release). ‘As in the case of intuition’ 
— i. e. as in the case of intuition of Brahman. As the intui- 
tion of Brahman hats for its object the essential nature of 
Brahman, so the intuitioir of the individual soul also has 
for its object its permanent essential nature. In the case 
of sacrificial works the conception of the true nature of the 
Seif forms an^ auxiliary factor. An injunction such as 
Let him who is desirous of the heavenly world sacrifice,’ 
enjoins the performance of the sacrifice to the end of a 
certain result being reached ; while the conception of the 
Self as possessing characteristics such as being a knowing 
subject, and so on — which are separate from the body— 
has the function of proving its qualification for works 
meant to effect results which will come about at some 
future time. So much only (i. e. the mere cognition of the 
Self as, something dfiftierimt from the body) is required for 
works (as distinguished from meditations). — Here termi- 
nates the adhikanuta of ‘ being in the body.' 

53. But those (meditations) which are connected 
with members (of sacrifices) are not (restricted) 
to (particular) rAkhAs, but rather (belong) to all 
rAkhAs. 
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There am certain meditations connected with cwtain 
constituent elements of sacrifices — as c. g. ‘Let a man 
meditate on the syllable Om (as) the Udgttha ' {KA. Up. I, 
1, i) ; ‘ Let a man meditate on die fivefold S4man as the 
five wor!<b* {/CA. Up. II, a, i), &c. The question hem 
arises whether those meditations are restricted to the mem- 
bers of those s&kh&s in whose texts they are maitionej:! ; 
or to be connected with the Udgftha, and .so on* in all 
iftkh^ There is here a legitimate ground for douBt, in so 
fiir as although the general agreement of all Vedlnta-tcxts 
is established, the Udgitha, and so on, are different in each 
Veda since the accciits differ in the different Vedas — The 
Pfirvaf^kshin declares that those meditations are limited 
each to its particular r<ikhS ; for, he says, the injunction 
‘ Let him meditate on the Udgitha ’ does indeed, verbally, 
refer to the Udgitha in general ; but as what stands nearest 
to this injunction is the special Udgitha of the jakhi, in 
whose text this injunction occurs, and .which shares the 
peculiarities of accent characteristic of that .rakba, we 
decide that the meditation is enjoined on members of that 
jikha only. — The Sutra sets this opinion aside. The 
injunction of meditations of this type “b valid for all 
jdkhis, since the text expressly connects them with the 
Udgitha in general. They therefore hold good wherever 
there is an Udgitha. The individual Udgithas of the 
several aakbAs are indeed distinguished by different accen- 
tuation ; but the general statement, ‘ Let him meditate on 
the Udfiftha,’ suggests to the mind not any particular 
Udgitha, but tA^ Udgitha in general, and hence there b no 
reason to restrict the meditation to a particular jikhi. 
From the principle moreover that^Slt iikhiUi teach the 
same doctrine, it follows that the sacrifice enjoined in the 
different xiUdids is one only ; and hence there is no reason 
to hold that the Udgitha suggested by the injunction d( 
the meditation is a partkuiar cme. For the Udgitha la 
only ,in element in the sacrifice, and the sacrifice is one 
and the same. The medUaUans im net therdwe iiinited 
to particular 5slchas. 
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54. Or there is no contradiction as in the caA9 of 
mantras and the rest 

The 'or* here has the sen^ of ‘and.’ The ‘and the 
rest’ comjfM’ises generic characteristics, qualities, number, 
similarity, order of succession, substances, and actions. As 
there is nothing contrary to reason in mantras and the rest 
although mentioned in the text of one r 4 kha only, finding, 
on the basis of such means of proof as direct statement 
and so on, their application in all idkhds, since the sacrifice 
to which they belong is one and the same in all jAkhAs ; 
so there is likewise no contradiction in the meditations 
under discussion being undertaken by members of all 
.rfikhfis. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ‘ what is con- 
nected with constituent elements of the sacrifice.’ 

55. There is pre-eminence of plenitude, as in the 
case of the sacrifice ; for thus Scripture shows. 

The sacrea text fATA. Up. V, 12 ff.) enjoins a meditation 
on Vairvctnara, the object' of which is the highest Self, as 
having for its body the entire threefold world, and for its 
limbs the»heavqnly world, the sun, the wind, and so on. 
The doubt hpre arises whether separate meditations have 
to be performed on the highest Being in its separate 
aspects, or in its aggregate as well as in its distributed 
aspect, or in its aggregate aspect only. — In its separate 
aspects, the POrvapakshin maintains; since at the outset 
a meditation of that kind is declared. For on the ^rshis 
in succession telling Ajrvapati the objects of their medi- 
tation, viz. the sky, the sun, and so on, Arvapati explains 
to them that these meditations refer to the head, eye, and 
so OB, of the»high&t' Being, and mentions for each of these 
meditations a special fruit And the concluding explana- 
tion ‘ he who worships Vairvdnara as a span long, &c.,’ is 
merely meant to gather up into one, as it were, the pre- 
ceding meditations on the parts of Vaijrvdnara. — Another 
FCirvapakshin holds that this very concluding passage 
enjoins a further meditation on Vairvdaara in his collective 
aspect, in addition to the previously raijoined meditations 
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on his limbs ; for that passage states a separate result, * he 
eats food in all worlds,’ &c. Nor does this destroy the 
unity of the whole section. The case is analogous to that 
of the meditation on ‘ plenitude ’ (bhdman ; Kh. Up. VII, aj). 
There, in the beginning, separate meditations am enjoined 
on name, and so on, with special results of their own ; and 
after that a meditation is enjoined on bhfiman, with a resiplt 
of its own, *He becomes a Self-ruler,’ &c. The entire 
secticm really refeis to the meditation on bhdman ;* but all 
the same there are admitted >subordinate meditations on 
name,' and so on, and a special result for each. — These 
views are set aside by the SCltra, ‘ There is pre-eminence of 
plenitude,’ i.e. there is reason to assume that VairvSnara 
in his fulness, i. e. in his collective aspect, is meant ; since 
we apprehend unity of the entire section. From the 
beginning of the section it is manifest that what the /?ishis 
desire to know is the Vairvdnara Self ; it is that Self which 
Asvapati expounds to them as having the Universe for his 
body, and in agreement therewith the last clause of his 
teaching intimates that the intuition of Brahman (which 
is none other than the Valsvdnara Self) — whiqh is there 
characterised as the food of all worlds, all beings, all Seifs 
— is the fruit of the meditation on Vaiivdnara. This 
summing up proves the whole section to deal with the 
same subject And on the ba.s« of this knowledge we 
determine that what the text says as to meditations on 
the s^)arate members of the Vairvdnara Self and their 
special results is merely of the nature of explanatory com- 
ment (anuvAda) on parts of the meditation on the collec- 
tive Self. — This decision is arrived at as in the case of the 
saejihee. For to the injunction of cSTGdn sacrihces-rsuch 
as ‘ Let a man, on the birth of a son, offer a cake on twelve 
potsherds 4o Vaisv^ara’ — the text similarly adds remarks 
on parts <ff the oblation, ‘ there is an oblation on eight 
potsherds,’ and so on. —The meditation therefore has to 
be performed on the entire VairvAnara Self only, not on 
its parts. This, moreover, Scripture itself intimates, in so 
far, namely, as declaring the evil consequences of medita- 
tion on parts of the Self only, ‘your head woukt have 
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(alien off if you had not come to me’ ; ^you would Have 
become blind,' and so on. This also shows that the* 
reference to the text enjoining meditations on name, 
proves nothing as to our passage. Fof there th® 
text says nothing as to disadvantages connected with 
those special meditations ; it only says that the medi- 
tafton on plenitude {bhiiman} has a more excellent re- 
sult. The section, therefore, although really concerned 
with enjoining the meditation on the bhilman, at the 
same time means to declare that the special medita- 
tions also are fruitful ; otherwise the meditation on the 
bhCiman could not be recommended, for the reason that it 
has a more excellent result than the preceding medita- 
tions. — The conclusion, therefore, is that the text enjoins 
a meditation on the collective Vaijvfinara Self only. — 
Here terminates the adhikaraffa of ‘the pre-eminence of 
plenitude/ 

56. (The me'ditations are) separate, on account of 
the difference of words, and so on. 

The instances coming under this head of discussion are 
all those ' meditations on Brahman which have for their 
only result fin^ Release, which consists in attaining to 
Brahman- — such as the meditation on that which is, the 
meditation on the bhfiman, the meditation on the small 
space within the heart, the Upako^ala meditation, the 
itTwifilya meditation, the meditation on Vairvdnara, the 
meditation on the Self of bliss, the meditation on the Im- 
perishable, and others — whether they be recorded in one 
jdkhS only or in seye^ral j^khAs. To a different category 
belong those Meditations which have a special object such 
as PrA«a, and a special result. — The doubt here arises 
whether the meditations of the former class are all to be 
considered as identical, or as separate — ^The FCtrvapakshin 
holds that they are all one ; for, he says, they all have one 
and the same object of meditation, viz. Brahman. For. the 
nature of all cognition depends on the object cognised ; and 
the nature of the meditations thus being one, the medita- 
tions themselves arc one. — ^7‘his view tiie Sfltra coutroMbrts, 
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The meditations ait ditietent, on account of the difference 
of terms and tiie rest The ‘and the rest’ comprises re- 
pi^itibn (abhyisa), number (saiekhyA), quality fgu«a), sub- 
ject-matter (prakriyA), and name (nRmadhe}^ ; cp. P(i. MI. 
S6. 11, a, I ff.). We meet in those meditations’with differ- 
snee of connexion, expressing itself in difference of words, 
and so on ; which causes difference on the part of the medi- 
tations enjoined. The terms enjoining meditidion, ‘he 
knows,’ ‘he is to meditate’ (veda ; upcistta), and so on, do 
indeed all of them denote a certain continuity of cognition, 
and all these cognitions have for their object Brahman 
only, but all the §ame those c<^itions differ in so &r as 
they have for their object Brahman, as variously qualified 
by spedal characteristics mentioned in the meditation ; in 
one meditation he is spoken of as the sole cause of the 
world, in another as free from all evil, and so on. We 
therefore arrive at the decision that clauses which describe 
special forms of meditation havii^ for. their result the 
attainment to Brahman, and are complete in themselves, 
convey the idea of separate independent meditations, and 
thus effect separation of the vidyls. This entire question 
was indeed already decided in the Pfinra Mlmast^-shtras 
(II, a, i), but it is here argued again to the end of dhqielling 
the mistaken notion that the Vedinta- texts aim at know- 
ledge only, and not at the injunction of activities such as 
meditation. The meditations, therefore, are separate ones. 
—Here terminates the adhlkarana of ‘ difference of words 
and the rest’ 

57. Option, on account of the non-difference of 
result 

It has been proved that the meditation on that which 
truly is, the meditation on the small ether within the 
heart, and so on — all of which have for their result the 
attainment to Brahman— are separate meditations. The 
question now arises whether all these (b'^ditations should 
be combined by each meditating devotee, on -account of 
such combination being useful to him ; or udiether, in the 
absence eff any use of such coraWnation, they should be 
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undertaken optionally. — They may be combined, the 
POrvapakshtn holds ; since it is observed that diflerent 
scriptural .matters are combined even when having one 
and the same result. The Agnihotra, the Darjfaparwatn4sa 
oblation, and other sacrifices, all of them have one and the 
same result, viz. the possession of the heavenly world ; 
nevertheless, one and the same agent performs them all, 
with a view to the greater fulness of the heavenly bliss 
aimed at. So the different meditations on Brahman also 
may be cumulated with a view to greater fulness of in- 
tuition of Brahman. — This view the .Shtra rejects. Option 
only between the several meditations is possible, on account 
of the non-difference of result For to all meditations on 
Brahman alike Scripture assigns one and the same result, 
viz. intuitive knowledge of Brahman, which is of the nature 
of supreme, unsurpassable bliss. ‘ He who knows Brahman 
attains the Highest’ (Taitt Up. II, i, i), &c. The Intuitive 
knowledge of Brahman constitutes supreme, unsurpassable 
bliss ; and if such intuition may be reached through one 
meditation, of what use could other meditations be ? The 
h«ivenly world is something limited in respect of place, 
time, and e^edtial nature, and hence a person desirous 
of attaining to it may cumulate works in order to take 
possession of it to a greater extent, and so on. But an 
analogous proceeding cannot be resorted to with regard 
to Brahman, which is unlimited in every sense. All medi- 
tations on Brahman tend to dispel Nescience, which stands 
in the way of the intuition of Brahman, and thus equally 
have for their result the attaining to Brahman ; and hence 
there is option between them. In the case, on the other 
hand, of these meditations which aim at other results than 
Brahman, there may either be choice between the severU 
meditations, or they may be cumulated — as one may also 
do in the case of sacrifices aiming at the attainment of the 
.heavenly world for as those results are not of an infinite 
nature one may aim at realising them in a higher d^ee. 
This the next Sfitra declares. 

58, But meditations ain^ng at objects' of desire 
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may, according to one’s liking, be cumulated or not ; 
on account of the absence of the former reason. 

The last clause means — on account of their results not ' 
being of an infinite nature.— - Here terminates' the adhi- 
kara»a of ‘option.’ 

59. They belong to the constituent memljers, 'is 
the bases. 

A doubt arises whether meditations such as the one 
enjoined in the text, ‘ Let him meditate on the syllable 
Om as the Udgitha,’ which are connected with constituent 
elements of the sacrifice such as the Udgitha, contribute 
towards the accomplishment of the sacrifice, and hence 
must be performed at the sacrifice as part of it ; or whether 
they, like the godohana vessel, benefit the agent apart from 
the sacrifice, and therefore may be undertaken according to 
desire. — But has it not been already decided under III, 3. 43 
that those meditations are generally beneficial to man, and 
not therefore restricted to the sacrifices? — Trhc; it is just 
for the purpose of further confirming that conclusion that 
objections are now raised against it on the ground of some 
inferential marks (Hhga) and reasoning. For there it utu 
maintained on the strength of the text ' therefore he does 
both ’ that those meditations ha\ c results independent of 
the sacrifice. But there are several reasons favouring the 
view that those meditations must be connected with the 
Sacrifices as subordinate members, just as the Udgitlu and 
the rest to which the meditations refer. 

Their case is by no means analogous to that of the 
godohana vessel, for, while in the ca.s^fnhc latter, the.text 
expressly declares the existence of a special result, ‘For 
him who is desirous of cattle he is to bring water in a 
godohana,’ the texts enjoining those meditations do not 
state special results for them. For clauses such as ' he is to 
meditate on the Udgitha ’ intimate only that the Udgitha 
is connected with the meditation ; while their Olcmnexion 
with certain results is known from other clauses, such os 
‘whatever he does with knowledge, with faith, wttb4he 
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Upatiishad, that is more vigorous’ (according to which 
the resuit of such meditations is only to strengthen the 
result of the sacrifices). And when a meditation, of this 
kind has, <Jn the ground of its connexion with the Udgitha 
or the like — which themselves are invariably connected 
with sacrifices — been cognised to form an element of 
a^crifice, .some other passage which may declare a fruit 
for that meditation can only be taken as an arthavdda; 
just as the passage which declares that he whose sacrificial 
ladle is made of pars^^a wood docs not hear an evii sound. 
In the same way, therefore, as the Udgitha and so on, 
which are the bases of those meditations, are to be em- 
ployed only as constituent parts of the sacrifices, so the 
meditations also connected with those constituent parts 
are themselves to be employed as constituent parts of the 
sacrifices oniv 

ou. And on account of injunction. 

The above conclusion is further confirmed by the fact 
of injunction, i. e. thereby that clauses such as ‘he is to 
meditate on the Udgitha * enjoin the meditation as standing 
to the Udgitha in the relation of a subordinate member. 
Injunctions of this kind differ from injunctions such as ‘he 
is to bring water in the godohana vessel for him who de- 
sires cattle ’ ; for the latter state a special qualification on 
the part of him who performs the action, while the foriner 
dq not, and hence cannot claim inaependence. 

61. On account ot re 

The text ‘ from the seat of the Hotrf he sets right the 
wrong Udgitha* stjp'jfs that the meditation is necessarily 
required for* the purpose of correcting whatever mistake 
may be made in the Udgitha. This also proves that the 
meditation is an integral part of the sacrificial performance. 

62. And on account of the declaration of a quality 
being common (to all the Vedas). 

The text ‘ By means of that syllable the threefold know- 
ledge proceeds. With Otn the Adhvaiyu gives orders, 
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with Om the Hotr* redtes, with Om the UdgStr* sings,' 
which declares the pra«ava — which is a 'quality' of the 
meditation, in so far as it is its basis — ^to common to 

the three Vedas, further shows that the meditation has 
to be employed in connexion with the sacrifice. For the 
meditation is connected with the Udgttha, and the Udgttha 
is an integral part of all sacrificial performances whatever. 

Of the prim«l facie view thus far set fortl) the next Sfltia 
disposes. 

63. Rather not, as the text does not declare their 
going together. 

It is nor true thc^ the meditations on the Udgttha and 
the rest are bound to the sacrifices in the saine way as the 
Udgttha, and so on, themselves are ; for Scripture does not 
declare that they go together with, i. c. are subordinate con- 
stituents of the Udgttha, and so on. The clause ‘ Let him 
meditate on the Udgttha’ does not indeed itself state an- 
other qualification on the part of the agent (i. c. does not 
state that the agent in entering on the meditation is prompted 
by a motive other than the one prompting the sacrifice) ; 
but the subsequent clause, ' whatever be does wHh know- 
ledge, with faith, with the Upantshad, that becomes more 
vigorous ’ intimates that knowledge is the means to render 
the sacrificial work more efficacious, and from this It follows 
that the meditation is enjoined as a means towards effecting 
a result other than the result of the sacrifice. And hence 
the meditation cannot be viewed as a subordinate member 
of the Udgltha, which itself is a subordinate member of 
the sacrifice. It rather has the Udgttha for its basis only. 
He only indeed who is qualified for t^e ^crihee is qualih^ 
for the meditation, since the latter aims at greater eflicaiSous- 
ne^ of the sacrifice; but this does not imply that the medi- 
tation necessarily goes with the sacrifice. By the greater 
vigour of the sacrifice is meant jts n<m-ob$truction by some 
other sacrificial work of greater strength, its producing its 
effect without any delay.— -The case of a statem^t such at 
‘ he whose ladle is of par»a wood h^rs no evil sound * it 
different. There the text does not declare that tibc quality 
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of consisting of parna wood is the direct means of bringing 
about the result of no evil sound being heard ; hence there 
is no valid reason why that quality should not be 8ubordi> 
nate to the*ladle, which itself is subordinate to the sacrifice ; 
and as it is> not legitimate to assume for the mere subordi- 
nate constituents of a sacrifice special fruits (other than the 
general fruit of the sacrifice), the declaration as to no evil 
sound beii^ heard is to be viewed as a mere arthavAda (i.e. 
a mere additional statement meant further to glorify the 
result of the sacrifice — of which the ladle made ot par«a 
wood is a subordinate instrument). 

64. And because (Scripture) shows it. 

A scriptural text, moreover, shows that the meditation is 
necessary for, and restricted to, the sacrificial performance. 
For the text ‘ A Brahman priest who knows this saves the 
sacrifice, the sacrificer, and all the officiating priests’ — 
which declares that all priests are saved through the know- 
ledge of the Brahman — has sense only on the understanding 
that that knowledge is not restricted to the UdgAtri, and 
so on (i. e. not to those priestS who are engaged in carrjdng 
out the details ‘of the sacrifices which are the ‘ bases ’ of 
the meditations). — The conclusion, therefore, is that those 
meditations are not restricted to the sacrifices, subordinate 
members of which serve as their ‘ bases.’ — ^This terminates 
the adhikaraxa of ‘ like the bases.' 
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FOURTH PADA. 

1. The benefit to man results from thence, on 
account of scriptural statement ; thus Bidar&ya»a 
thinks. 

We have concluded the investigation into the onSeness or 
diverseness of meditations — the result of which is to indicate 
in which cases the special points mentioned in several medi- 
tations have to be combined, and in which not. A further 
point now to be investigated is whether that advantage to 
the meditating devotee, which is held to accrue to him from 
the meditation, results from the meditation directly, or from 
works of which the meditations are subordinate members. — 
The Reverend Bcldar&yana holds the former view. The 
benefit to man results from thence, i. e. from the meditation, 
because Scripture declares this to be so. **He who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest ' (Taitt. Up. II, i, i) ; ‘I know 
that great Person of sun*like lustre beyond the darkness. 
A man who knows him truly passes over death , there is 
no other path to go’ (5vet Up. Ill, 8) ; ^As the flowii^ 
rivers disappear in the sea, losing their name and their 
form, thus a man who possesses knowledge, freed from name 
and form, goes to the divine Person who is greater than 
the great’ (Mu. Up. Ill, 2 , 8).— Against this view the 
Pfirvapakshin raises an objection. 

2. On account of (the Self) standing in a com- 
plementary relation, they are arthavAdas, as in other 
cases ; thus C^aimini opines. 

What has been said as to Scripture intimating that 
a beneficial result is realised through the meditations by 
themselves is untenable. For texts such as ‘ he who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest ’ do not teach that the h^hest 
aim of man is attained through knowledge ; their purport 
rather is to inculcate knowledge Truth on the part of 
a Self which is the agent in works prescribed. Knowledge, 
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therefore, stands in a complementary relation to sacrificial 
works, in so far as it imparts to the acting Self a certain 
mystic purification; and the texts which declare special 
results of knowledge, therefore, must be taken as mei^ 
arthavidaSp* ‘As in the case of other things; so 6^aimim 
thinks/ i.e* as fPaimini holds that in the case of sub- 
stances, qualities, and so on, the scriptural declaration of 
remits is of the nature of arthavSda.— but it has been 
shown before that the VedAnta-texts reprc.sent as the 
object to be attained, by those desirous of Release, on the 
basis of the knowledge imparted by them, something dif- 
ferent from the individual Self engaged in action ; cp. on 
this point Sfi. I, i, 15 ; L 3, 5 ; I, 2, 3 ; I, 3, 18. And Sfi. 
II, I, 22 and others have refuted the view that Brahman is 
to be considered as non-different from the personal soul, 
because in texts such as ‘ thou art that * it is exhibited in 
co-ordination with the latter. And other SCitras have 
proved that Brahman must, on the basis of numerous 
scriptural texts, be recognised as the inner Self of all 
things material and immaterial. How then can it be said 
that the VcdAnta-texts» merely mean to give instruction 
as to' the true nature of th^ active individual soul, and that 
hence all meditation is merely subservient to sacrificial 
works ? — On the strength of numerous inferential marks, 
the Purvapakshin replies, which prove that in the VedAnta- 
texts all meditation is really viewed as subordinate to 
knowledge, and of the declarations of co-ordination of 
Brahman and the individual soul (which must be taken 
to imply that the two are essentially of the same nature), 
we cannot help forming the conclusion that the real purport 
of the VedAnta-texts is to tell us of the true nature of the 
individual soqj in so fat as ditterent from its body. — But, 
again it is objected, the agent is connected no less with 
ordinary worldly works than with works enjoined by the 
Veda, and hence is not invariably connected with sacrifices 
(i. e. works of the latter type) ; it cannot, therefore, be 
maintained that meditations on the part of the agent 
necessarily connect themselves with sacrifices in so far as 
they effect a purification of the sacrificeris mind I — ^Therc 
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is a difference, the Pfirvapakshin rejoins. Worldly works 
can proceed also if the agent is non>different from the 
body; while an agent is qualified for sacred works only in 
so far as he is different from the body, and of, an eternal 
non*cbanging nature. Meditations, therefore, properly con- 
nect themselves with sacrifices, in so far as they' teach that 
the agent really is of that latter nature. We thus adhere 
to the conclusion that meditations are constituents of sae.i- 
ficial actions, and hence are of no advantage by th^selves. 
- But what then are those inferential marks which, as you 
say, fully prove that the VedSnta-texts aim at setting forth 
the nature of the individual soul 7 — To this the next Sfitra 
replies. « 

3 . On account of (such) conduct being seen. 

It is seen, viz. in Scripture, that those who knew Brahman 
busied themselves chiefly with sacrifices. — A jvapati Kaikeya 
had a deep knowledge of the Self ; but when three /7;shis 
had come to him to receive instruction regarding the Self, 
he told them ‘ I am about to perform a sacrifice. Sirs* 
{Kk. Up. V II). Similarly we learn from Smrxti that 
(ranaka and other princes deeply versed ih the knowledge 
of Brahman applied themselves to sacrificl^ works, ‘ By 
works oply Gaaaka. and others attained to perfection’; 

* He also, well founded in knowledge, offered many sacri- 
fices.’ And this fact — ^that those who know Brahman apply 
themselves to works chiefly — ^ows that knowledge (or 
meditation) has no independent value, but serves to set 
forth the true nature of the active Self, and thus is sub- 
ordinate to work. — An even more direct 'proof is set forth 
in the next SOtra. 

4. On account .of direct scriptural statement* 

Scripture itself directly declares knowledge to be subor- 
dinate to works, ‘ whatever he does with knowledge, with 
iaitb, with the Upanishad, that is more vigorous.’ Nor can 
it be said that this text refers, m the ground of leading 
subject-matter (piakaraira), to the Udf^tha milyj for dirett 
scriptural statement (smti) is strc»^ than aulitject-iaatter. 
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and the words ‘whatever he does with knowiedjs^e’ dearly 
refer to knowledge in general. 

5. On account of the taking hold together. 

The text ‘then both knowledge and work take hold of 
him ’ (Br*. Up. IV, 4, a) shows that knowledge and work 
g% together, and this going together is possible only if, in 
the manner stated, knowledge is subordinate to work. 

6. On account of injunction for such a one. 

That knowledge is subordinate to works follows there- 
from also that works are enjoined on him only who pos- 
sesses knowledge. For texts such as ‘ He who has learnt 
the Veda from a family of teachers,’ &c. {K/i. Up. VIII, 15), 
enjoin works on him only who has mastered the sacred 
texts so as fully to understand their meaning — (or this is 
the sense of the term ‘ learning ' (adhya}rana). Hence the 
knowledge of Brahman also is enjoined with a view to works 
only ; it has no independent result of its own. 

7. On account of definite rule. 

Anothet argument for our conclusion is that the text 
‘Doing works* here let a man desire to live a hundred 
years,’ &c. (Ij. Up. II), expressly enjoins lifelong works 
on him who knows the Self. The general conclusion, 
therefore, is that knowledge (meditation) is merely auxi- 
liajy to works. Of this view the next Sutra finally 
disposes. 

8. But on account of the teaching of the different 
one, Badardyawa’s^ {vjew is valid) ; as this is seen. 

Knowledge* by Itself benefits man ; since Scripture 
teaches that the object of knowledge is the highest 
Brahman which, as it is of an absolutely faultless and 
perfect nature, is other than the active individual soul. 

BAdarS}ra»a, therefore, holds that knowledge has an in 
dependent fruit of its own. Let the inferential marks 
(referred to by the Pfirvapakshii^ l^; the direct teaching 
of the texts certainly refers to- a being different fjrom the 
[48] ' Yjr 
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Self that acts ; for we cleaurly see that their object is tl» 
td^b^t creative Brahman with all its perfections and 
exalted qaalities, which cannot possibly lx attributed to 
the individual Self whether in the state of Release or of 
bondage: 'Free from evil, free from old s^e,’ &c. &c. In 
all those texts there is not the slightest trace of any refer- 
ence to the wretched individual soul, as insignificant ?-nd 
weak as a tiny glow-worm, implicated in Nesdeitpe and all 
the other evils of finite existence. And the fruit of that 
knowledge of the highest Person the texts expressly declare, 
in many places, to be immortality — which consists in 
attaining to Him, The view of knowledge by itself bene- 
fitting man therefore is well founded. — The Siitras proceed 
to dispose of the so-called inferential marks. 

9. But, the declarations are equal. 

The argument that knowledge must be held subordinate 
to work because we learn from Scripture that those who 
know Brahman perform sacrificial works, will not hold 
good ; sinc^ on the other hand, . we also see that men 
knowing Brahman abandoned all work ; cp. texts such as 
‘The /fi'shis descended from Kavasha said: For what 
purpose, should we study the Veda? for what purpose 
should we sacrifice ? ’ As it thus appears that those who 
know Brahman give up works, knowledge cannot be a mere 
auxiliary to works. — But how can it be accounted for that 
those who know Brahman both do and do not perform 
works? — Works may be performed in so far as sacrifices 
and the. like, if performed by one not having any special 
wish, stand in subordinate relatiqp to the knowledge of 
B^man ; hence there is no objection to ^exts enjoining 
works. And, as, on the other hand, sacrifices and such-like 
wmks when aiming at results of their own are oppo9ed to 
the knCwledge of Brahman whidi hat Release for its only 
result, there is all the less chjectbn to texts which suggest 
the non-performance of works. - If, on the. other hand, 
knowledge were subordinate to works, works could on no 
account be du^nsed with^Against the assertion that 
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Scripture directly declares knowledge to be subordinate to 
works the next Sdtra declares itself. 

1 0. (It is) non-comprehensive. 

The scriptural declaration does not refer to all medita- 
tions, but only to the meditation on the Udg^tha. In the 
elapse ‘what he does with knowledge,' the ‘what’ is in 
itself indefinite, and therefore must be defined as connectii^ 
itself with the Udgitha mentioned in the previous clau^ 

‘ Let him meditate on the Udgitha.’ The sentence cann'ot 
be construed to mean ‘whatever he does is to be done 
with knowledge,’ but means ‘that which he does with 
knowledge becomes more vigorous,’ and that which is done 
with knowledge is the Udgitha. The next Sfitra refutes 
the argument set forth in SOtra 5. 

11. There is distribution, as in the case of the 
hundred. 

As knowledge and work have different results, the text 
‘ of him knowledge and work lay hold ’ must be understood 
in a distributive sense, i e. as meaning that kne vvledge lays 
hold of him to the end of bringing at>out its own particular 
result, and that*so ’likewise does work. ‘ As in the case of 
a hundred,' i. e. as it is understood that, when a man selling 
a field and a gem is said to receive two hundred gold 
pieces, one hundred are given for the field and one hundred 
for .the gem. 

12. Of him who has merely read the Veda. 

Nor is there any force in the argument that knowledge 
is only auxiliary to jwork because works are enjoined on 
him who possesses knowledge. For the text which refers 
to the man ‘ who has read the Veda ’ enjoins works on him 
who has merely read the te.\ts, and reading there means 
nothing more than the appreheiuiton of the aggregate of 
syllables called Veda, without any insight into tlieir 
meaning. A man who has thus mastered the words of the 
Veda apprehends therefrom that it makes statements as to 
worics having certain results, and then on his own account 
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applies himself to the enquiry into the meaning of those 
declarations; he who is desirous of work applies himself 
to the knowledge of works ; he who is desirous of Release 
applies himself to the knowledge of Brahman.' And even 
if the injunction of reading were understood aS prompting 
to the understanding of the text also, all the same, know- 
ledge would not be a subsidiary to works. For knewladge, 
in the sense of the Upanishads, is something difterent from 
mere cognition of sense. In the same way as the per- 
formance of such works as the (7yotish/oma sacrifice is 
something different from the cognition of the true nature 
of those works ; <80 that vidy4, which effects the highest 
purpose of man, i. e. devout meditation (dhyiina, up&sani), 
is something different from the mere cognition of the true 
nature of Brahman. Knowledge of that kind has not the 
most remote connexion even with works. 

1 3. Not so, on account of non-speqification. 

Nor is it true that the text ‘ Doing works here,’ &c., is 
meant to divert him who knows the Self from knowledge 
and restrict him to works. For there is no specjal reason 
to hold that that text refers to works .as independent 
means of a desirable result : it may as well be understood 
to refer to works merely subordinate to knowledge* As 
he who knows the Self has to practise meditation as long 
as he lives, he may also have to practise, for the same 
period, works that are helpful to meditation. Having 
thus refuted the objection on the ground of the reason of 
the matter, the Sdtrak^ra proceeds to give his own interpre- 
tation of the -text. 

14. Or the permission is for the purpose of 
glorification. 

The or has assertive force The introductory words <rf 
the Upam'shad, ‘ Hidden in the Lord is all this,’ show 
knowl^ge to be the subject-matter ; hence the permission 
of works can aim only at the glorification of knowledge. 
The sense of the text therefore is— owing to the.ppwer of 
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knowledge a man although constantly performing woiki* Is 
not stained by them 

15. Some also, by proceeding according to their 
liking. 

In some jikh&s, moreover, we read that he who possesses 
th^i knowledge of Brahman may, according to'’ his liking, 
give up the state of a householder, ‘ What shall we do with 
offspring, we who have this Self and this world? ’ (Br*. Up. 
V, 4, iz.) This text also proves knowledge not to be 
subsidiary to works ; for if it were so subsidiary, it would 
not be possible for him who knows Brahman to give up 
householdership (with ail the works obligatory on tliat 
state) according to his liking. 

16. And destnjction. 

There is moreover a Veddnta-tcxt which declares the 
knowledge of Brahman to destroy work — good and evil — 
which is the root of all the afflictions of transmigratory 
existence : ‘ The knot of the heart is broken, all doubts 
are solved, all his works perish when He has been beheld 
who is high ancHow’ (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8). This also contra- 
dicts the view oT knowledge being subordinate to works. 

17. And of him who is chaste; for in Scripture 
(this is declared). 

The knowledge of Brahman belongs to those who have 
to observe chastity, and men living in that state have not 
to perform the Agnihotra, the DarjapOr«aroAsa, and similar 
works. For this reason also knowledge cannot be sub- 
sidiary to works.— it ma^ be objected, there is no 
such condition of life ; for texts such as ' he is to perform 
the -Agnihotra as long as he lives,’ declare men to be 
obliged to perform sacrifices and the like up to the end of 
their lives, and Smi-fti texts contradicting Scripture have 
no authority. — To meet this the Sfitra adds ‘ for in Scrip- 
ture.’ The three stages of life are recognised in Scripture 
only; cp. texts such as ‘Those who -in the forest practise 
penance and faith’ (K/t. Up. V, 10, i); ‘Wishing for that 
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world only mendicaoto wander forth from their hmnes' 
0ri. Up. IV, 4 , aa). The text as to the lifeloi^ obliga* 
toriness of the Agnihotra is valid for those only who do 
not retire from worldly life. ' 

18. A reference (only) fraimmi (holds them to be), 
on account of absence of injunction ; for (Scripture) 
forbids. 

The argument for the three stages of life, founded on 
their mention in Vedic texts, has no force, since all those 
references are only of the nature of anuv&da. For none of 
those texts contain injunctive forms. The text ‘ There are 
three branches of sacred observance,’ &c (A'A. Up. 11, 23 , j), 
is meant to glorify the previous meditation on Brahman 
under the form of the pra//ava, as appears from the con* 
eluding clause ‘he who is firmly grounded in Brahman 
obtains immortality’; it therefore cannot mean to enjoin 
the three conditions of life as valid states. In the same 
w'ay the text ‘And those who in the forest practise penance 
and faith ’ refers to the statements previously made as to 
the path ot the gods, and cannojt therefore be, meant to 
make an original declaration as to another condition of 
life. Scripture moreover expressly forbids that other con- 
dition, ‘ a murderer of men is he who removes the. fire,’ &c. 
There are therefore no conditions of life in which men are 
bound to observe chastity. This is the opinion of the 
teacher (raimini. 

19. It is to be accomplished, BAdarfryana holds, 
on account of scriptural statement of equality. 

BAdariyama, is of opinion that, in fhe saftie way os the 
condition of householdership, those other conditions of life 
also are obligatory ; since in the section b^inning ‘ there 
are three branches of sacred duty ' all the three conditions 
of life are equally referred to, with a view to glorifying him 
who is firmly grounded in Brahman. The reference there 
made to the condition of the imuseholder necessarily pre- 
supposes that condition to be already established, and 
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obligatory, and the same reasoning then holds good with 
r<^rd to the other conditions mentioned. Nor must it ^ 
said that the special duties mentioned at the b^mdi^ ctf 
the sectiorf — ^^sacrihce, study, charity, austerity, Brabma- 
ifearya — all •of them belong to the state of the householder 
(in which case the text would contain no reference to the 
otjier conditions of life) ; for on that supposition the 
definite reference to a threefcdd division of duties, ‘ Sacri- 
fice, &c. are the first, austerity the second, Brahmailarya 
the third,’ would be unmeaning. The proper explanation 
is to take the words ‘sacrifice, study, and charity’ as 
descriptive of the condition of the householder ; the word 
‘ austerity ’ as descriptive of the duties of the Vaikh4nasa 
and the wandering mendicant, who both practise mortifica- 
tion; and the word ‘ Brahma^arya ’ as referring to the 
duties of the Braiima^Srin. The term ‘ Brahmasarwstha ’ 
finally, in the concluding clause, refers to all the three 
conditions of life, as men belonging to ail those conditions 
may be founded on Brahman. Those, the text means to 
say, who are destitute of this foundation on Brahman and 
only perform the special dfities of their 'condition of life, 
obtain the worlds of the blessed ; while he only who at the 
same time foifnds himself on Brahman attains to immor- 
tality. — In the text ‘ and those who in the forest,’ &c. the 
mention made of the forest shows that the statement as to 
the path of the gods has for its presupposition the fact that 
that stage of life which is especially connected with the 
forest is one generally recognised. — So far it has been 
shown that the other stages of life are no less obligatory 
than that of the householder, whether we take the text 
under discussion as, containing merely a reference to those 
stages (as established by independent means of proof) or 
as ’directly enjoining them. The next SAtra is meant to 
show that the latter view is after all the right one. 

. 20. Or an injunction, as in the case of the 
carrying. 

As the second part of the text ‘Let him approadt 
carrying the firewood below the ladle ; for above he cArriea 
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it for the gods* {whidi refws to a certaio form of the 
Agoihotra), althoi^h having the form of an anuvida, yet 
must be interpreted as an injunction, since the carrying of 
firewood above is not established by any other injunction ; 
so the text under discussion also must be taken as an 
injunction of the different stages of life (which are not 
formally enjoined elsewhere). No account being taken ^f 
the text of the Cib&las, ‘ Having completed his studentship 
be is to become a householder,' &c., it is thus a settled 
conclusion that the texts discussed, although primarily 
concerned with other topics, must at the same time be 
viewed as proving the validity of the several conditions of 
life. From this it follows that the text enjoining the 
performance of the Agnihotra up to the end of life, and 
similar texts, are not universally binding, but concern 
those only who do not retire from worldly life. — The final 
conclusion therefore is that as the knowledge of Brahman 
is enjoined on those who lead a life of austerity (which 
does not require the performance of sacrifices and the like), 
it is not subordinate to works, but is in itself beneficial to 
man. — Here terminates the adhikarena of ‘ benefit to man.* 

21. If it be said that they are mere glorification, 
on account of their reference ; not so, on account of 
the newness. 

The following point is next enquired into. Are texts 
such as ‘That Udgitha is the best of all essences, the 
highest, holding the supreme place, the eighth ’ {Kk. Up. 

3) nicant to glorify the Udgitha as a constituent 
element of the sacrifice, or to enjoin a mediation on the 
Udgitha as the best of all essences, and so on? The 
Pftrvapakshin holds the former view* cfn the *ground 'that 
the text declares the Udgitha to be the best of all essences 
in so far as being a constituent elcmait of the sacrifice. 
The case is analogous to that of texts such as * the ladle is 
this earth, the ihavanlya is the heavenly World.’ which arc 
merely meant to glorify the ladle and the rest as coo« 
stftuent members of the sacrifice— This view the latter 
part of the Sfitra sets aside ‘on account of newness.’ 
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Texts, as the one referring to the Udgltha, cannot be mere 
glorifkations ; for the fact of the Udgitha being the best 
of essences is not established by any other means of prooi^ 
and the teJit under discussion cannot therefore be under- 
stood as a*mere anuv&da, meant for glorification. Nor is 
there, in proximity, any injunction of the Udgitha on 
aqgount of connexion with which tftt clause declaring the 
Udgitha to be the best of all essences could naturally be 
taken as an anuvida (glorifying the thing previously 
enjoined in the injunctive text)-, while there is such an 
injunction in connexion with the (anuv4da) text ‘ The ladle 
is this earth,’ and so on. We thus cannot but arrive at 
the conclusion that the text is meant to injoin a medita- 
tion on the Udgitha as being the best of all essences, and 
so on — the fruit of such meditation being an increase of 
vigour and efficacy on the part of the sacrifice. 

22. And on account of the words denoting 
becoming. 

That the texts under discussion have an injunctive 
purport also follows from the fact that they contain verbal 
forms denoting^becoming or origination — ' he is to meditate 
and the like ; for all such forms have injunctive force. All 
these texts therefore are meant to enjoin special forms of 
meditation. — Here terminates -the adhikara«a of ‘mere 
glorificatio*' ’ 

m 

23. Should it be said that (the stories told in the 
Upanishads) are for the purpose of the Piriplava ; 
not so, since (certain stories) are specified 

We meet in the Ved^nta-texts with certain stories such 
as ‘ Pratardana the son of Divodasa came to the beloved 
abode of Indra,’ &c., and similar ones. The question here 
arises whether the stories are merely meant to be recited 
at the . Ajvamedha sacrifice or to convey knowledge of 
a special kind.— The Pftrvapakshin maintains that as the 
text ‘they. tell the stories’ declares the special connexion 
of’those stories with the so-called pAriplava oerformance, 
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they caonot be aasumed to be mainly <mncemed with 
knowledge. — ^Thts vkw the Sdtra negatives, on tiie ground 
that not all stories of that kind are specially connected 
with the p&riplava. The texts rather single Out special 
stories only as suitable for that performance; on the 
general injunction quoted above there follows an injunction 
dehning 'vlfhich stories are to be told, ‘ King Manu, the spn 
of Vivasvat,’ &c. The stories told in the Ved^nta-texts 
do not therefore form parts of the pAriplava performance, 
but are connected with injunctions of meditations. 

24. This follows also from the textual connexion 
(of those stories' with injunctions). 

That those stories subserve injunctions of meditation is 
prov, d thereby also that they are exhibited in textual 
connexion with injunctions such as ‘ the Self is to be seen,’ 
and so on. Their position therefore is analogous to that 
of other stories told in the texts, which somehow subserve 
injunctions of works, and are not merely meant for pur- 
poses of recitation. — Here terminates the adhikara/za <rf ‘the 
piriplava.’ 

25. For this very reason there is no need of the 
lighting of the fire and so on. 

The Sdtras return, from their .digression into the dis- 
cussion' of two special points, to the question as to those 
whose condition of life involves ciiastity. The above 
Sfitra declares that as persons of that class arc refened to 
by Scripture as specially concerned with meditation (‘He 
who is founded on Brahman reaches immortality;' ‘those 
who in the forest,’ &c,), their meditation does not pre- 
suppose a knowledge of the kindlfiig* of fine and sp on, 
i. c. a knowledge of the Agnihotra, the Dar.fapOrflamlisa, 
and all those other sacrifices which require the prclimiftary 
establishment of the sacred fires, but a knowledge of those 
works only which are enjoined for their special condition 
of life— Here terminates the adhikarawa of ‘^c kindling 
of the fire.’ 

26. And there is need of all (works), on a^^ceunt 
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of the ^iptural statennieiit«of sacrifices and the rest ; 
as in the case of the horse. 

If kttoi^Iedge (meditation), without any reference to 
sacrifices and the like, is able to bring about immortality, 
it mast be capable of accompli^ing this in the case of 
householders also ; and the mention made of sacrifices and 
tfce rest in texts such as ‘ BrAhnaaas seek to know him by- 
the study of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts’ (Brf. Up. 
IV, 4, 32 ), docs not prove sacrifices and so on to be 
auxiliary to knowledge, since the stress there lies (not on 
the sacrifices and so on, but) on the desire of knowledge — 
Of this view the Sfitra disposes. In the case of house- 
holders, for whom the Agnihotra and so on are ob%atory, 
knowledge presupposes all those works, since scriptural 
texts such as the one quoted directly state that sacrifices 
and the like are auxiliary to knowledge. ‘They seek to 
know by means of sacrifices ’ can be said only if sacrifices 
are understood to be a means through which knowledge is 
brought about; just as one can say ‘he desires to slay 
with a sword,’ because the sword is admitted to be an 
instrument wherewith one can kill. What ' we have to 
understand by knowledge in this connexion has been 
repeatedly explained, viz. a mental energy different in 
character from the mere cognition of the sense of texts., 
and more specifically denoted by such terms as dhyAna 
or updsana, i. e. meditaticn; which is of the nature of 
remembrance (i. e. representative thought), but in intuitive 
clearness is not inferior to the clearest presentative thought 
(pratyaksha) ; which by constant daily practice becomes 
ever more perfect, and being duly continued up to death 
secures final Rele’ase. Such meditation is originated in 
the mind through the grace of the Supreme Person, who is 
pleased and conciliated by the different kinds of acts of 
sacrifice and worship duly performed h/ the Devotee day 
•after day. This is what the text ‘ they seek fo know 
through the sacrifice ’ really means. The conclusion there- 
fore is that in the case of householders knowledge has for 
its pre-requisite all sacrifices a^d other works of permanent 
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and occasional oblation. *As a horse.’ As the horse, 
which is a means of locomotion for man, requires attendants, 
grooming, Slc., so knowledge, although itself the means of 
Release, demands the co-operation of the different works. 
Thus the Lord himself says, * The work of sacrifice, giving, 
and austerities is not to be relinquished, but is indeed to 
be performed ; for sacrifices, gifts, and austerities ajjp 
purifying to the thoughtful.’ ‘He from whom aH beings 
proceed and by whom all this is pervaded — worshipf>ing 
Him with the proper works man attains to perfection ’ 
(Bha. GJ. XVIII, 5 ; 46). — Here terminates the adhikarawa 
of ‘ the need of all.* 

27. But all the same he must be possessed of 
calmness, subjection of the senses, &c., since those 
are enjoined as auxiliaries to that, and must necesl- 
sarily be accompli.shed. 

The question is whether the householder also must prac- 
tise calmness 'and so on, or not The PUrvapakshin says 
he must not, since the performance of works implies the 
activity of the outer and inner organs of action, and since 
calmness and so on are of an exactly opposite nature.-— 
This view the Sittra sets aside. The householder alao, 
although engaged in outward activity, must, in so far as he 
possesses knowledge, practise calmness of mind and the 
rest also ; for these qualities or states are by Scripture 
enjoined as auxiliaries to knowledge, ‘Therefore he who 
knows this, having become calm, stibdued, satisfied, patient, 
and collected, should see the Self in Self’ (Bri. Up. IV, 
4 , 33)- As calmness of mind and thf rest are seen, In so 
far as implying composure and concentration ‘of mind; to 
promote the origination erf knowledge, they also roust 
necessarily be aimed at and practised. Nor can it be 
that between works on the one side and calmness and so 
on on the other, there is an absolute antagonism ; for the 
two have different spheres of application. Activity of the 
oigans of action is the proper thing in the case of works 
enjoined ", quiescence in the case of works not enjoinoci and 
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such as have no definite purpose. Nor also can it be 
objected that in the case of works implying the activity of 
organs, calmness of mind and so on are impossible, fhe 
mind tbeh being necessarily engrossed by the impressions 
of the present work and its surroundings ; for works en- 
joined. 1 ^ Scripture have the power of pleasing the Supreme 
j^erson, and hence, through his grace, to cause the destruc- 
tion of all mental impressions obstructive of calmness and 
concentration of mind. Hence calmness of mind and the rest 
are to be aimed at and practised by householders also. — 
Here terminates the adhikarawa of ‘ calmness ’ and so on. 

28. And there is permission of all food in the 
case of danger of life ; on account of this being 
seen. 

In the meditation on pi 4 «a, according to the V^- 
saneyins and the A'Aandogas, there is a statement as to all 
food being allowed to him who kno^s the priwa, ‘ By him 
there is nothing eaten that is not food ’ (Brf. Up. VI, i. 14 ; 
and so on). A doubt here arises whether this permission 
of all food is valid for him wlfo possesses the knowledge pf 
pr&na, in all cirsumstances, or only in the case of life being 
in danger.— The Parvapakshin holds the former view, on 
account of no special conditions being .stated in the text. — 
This the Sfttra sets aside ‘ in the case of danger to life ’ ; 
for the reason that, as the text shows, the eating of food of 
sTIl kinds is permitted even for those who know Brahman 
itself — the knowledge of which of course is higher than 
that of pr4«a — only when their life is in danger. The text 
alluded tots the one telling how Ushasta A'dkrSyawa, who' 
wa§ well vessed i» tllfc knowledge of Brahman, once, when 
in great distress, ate unlawful food. We therefore conclude 
that what the text says as to all food being lawful for him 
who knows prdwa, can refer only to occasions when food of 
.any kind must be eaten in order to preserve life. 

29. And on account of ii(on-sublation. 

The conclusion above arrived at is confirmed by the con- 
sideration that thus only thbse texts are not stultified 
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which enjoin, for those who know Brahman, purity in 
matters of food a view to the ori^natimi of knowledge 
erf Brahman. Cp. ‘ when the food is pure the mind become^ 
pure’ Up. VII, a6, a). 

30. This is said in Smrtti also. 

That for. those as well who know Brahman, as for odie^^ 
the eating of food of any kind is lawful only ti^ case of 
extreme need, SmWti also declares, ‘He who being in 
danger of his life eats food from anywhere is stained by sin 
no more than the lotus leaf by water.’ 

31. And hente also a scriptural passage as to 
non-proceeding according to liking. 

The above conclusion is further confirmed by a scriptural 
passage prohibiting licence of.conduct on the part of any 
one. The text meant is a passage in the SamhitA of the 
Ka/zias, ‘Therefore a Br&hmana does not drink spirituous 
liquor, thinking “may I not be stained by sin.’” — Here 
terminates the adbikaranra of ‘ the allowance of all food.’ 

32. The, works of the Srramas also, on account of 
their being enjoined. 

It has been said that sacrifices and other works are 
auxiliary to the knowledge of Brahman. The doubt now 
arises whether those works are to be performed Iqr him 
also who merely wishes to fulfil the duties <rf his 4nama, 
vntbout aiming at final Release, or not They arc not, the 
Pdrvapakshin holds, for that thirds auxiliary to knowledge 
should .stand in subordinate relatirm to a certain state of 
life would imply the contradiction o^ permanent and non- 
permaaeut obligation. — Of this view tlie SOba dispc^Wii^ 
' The woisks of the Jurramas also.' The works belonging to 
each InraiBa have to be performed by those also who do 
not aim at more dian to live accocdtng to tiie A.(rama ; for 
they are specifically enjoined by texts such as ‘ as long as 
life lasts he is to offe the Agnihotra ’ ; this tmpHes a perwa* 
nent obligation dependoit on life. And the saine 
works are also to be peifortned as hi»itig attatUary to 
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knowledge appears from the texts enjoining them in that 
aspect, ‘ Him they seek to know by the study of the Veda^ 
(Br». Up. IV, 4, aa) ; this the next Siltra declares. 

33. Arjd on account of co-operativeness. 

These works are to be performed also on account of 
their being co-operative towards knowledge in so far, 
n^ely, as they give rise to the desire of knowledge ; and 
their thus being enjoined for a double purpose does not 
imply contradiction any more than the double injunctions 
of the Agnihotra, which one text conneets with the life of 
the sacrificer and another text with his desire to reach the 
heavenly world. — Nor does this imply a difference of works 
— this the next Sdtra declares. 

^4. In any case they are the same, on account of 
twofold inferential signs. 

There is no radical difference of works ; but in any case, 
i. e. whether they be viewed as duties incumbent on the 
Srrama or as auxiliary to knowledge, sacrifices and other 
works are one and the same.. For Scripture, in enjoining 
them in both these aspects, makes use of the same tenns, so 
that we recognise the same acts, and there is no means of 
proof to establish difference of works. 

35. And Scripture also declares (knowledge) not 
to be overpowered. 

Texts such as ‘ By works of sacred duty he drives away 
evil’ declare that sacrifices and similar works have the 
effect of knowledge ‘not being overpowered,’ i.e. of the 
origination of knowledge not being obstructed by evil 
work^ Sacrifices and 'similar works being performed day 
after day have the effect of purifying the mind, and owing 
to this, knowledge arises in the mind with ever increasing 
brightness. This proves that the works are the same in 
either case. — Here terminates tlii! adhikarana of ‘ the being 
enjoined ' (of sacrifices, and so oh). 

36. Also in the case of tliose outade, as this is 
seen. 
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It has been declared that the members of the four 
&jrramas have a claim to the knowledge of Brahman* and 
that the duties connected with each Arrama promote know- 
ledge. A doubt now arises whether those men also 
who, on account of poverty and so on, stand ‘ outside the 
irramas are qualified for the knowledge of Brahman, or 
not. — They are not, the Pfirvapakshin holds, ^ioce srch 
knowledge is to be attained in a way dependent on the 
special duties of each Arraina ; while those who do not 
l^ong to an fijrama are not concerned with Irrama duties. 
— ^This view the Sfttra rejects. Those also who do not 
stand within any Arrama are qualified for knowledge, ‘ be- 
caus*. that is seen,’ i. e. because the texts declare that men 
such as Raikva, Bhishma, Saw/varta and others who did 
not belong to Irramas were well grounded in the know- 
ledge of Brahman It can by no means be maintained 
that it is Irrama duties only that promote knowledge; 
for the text ‘ by gifts, by penance, by fasting, and so on ’ 
(Brj. Up. IV, 4, i2) distinctly declares that charity also And 
other practices, which are not confined to the Arramas, Are 
helpful towards knowledge. In the same way as in tt|e 
case of those bound to chastity — who, as the texts rfiow, 
may possess the knowledge of Brahman — knowledge is 
promoted by practices other than the Agnihotra and the 
like, so— it is concluded — in the case of those also who do 
not belong to any Arrama knowledge may be promoted by 
certain practices not exclusively connected with any Arrama, 
such as prayer, fasting, chanty, propitiation of the divinity, 
and so on. 

37. Smmi also states this, » , 

Smriti also declares that men not bdonging to an Irrama 
gro\.' in knowledge through prayer imd the like. * Tltrough 
prayer also a BrAhmaaa may becewne perfect. May he 
perform other works or not, one who befiiemls all oMtures 
is called a BrAhma^a’ (Manu Smfi. II, 17). . 

38. And there is die promotion knowledge) 
through special acts (of duty). 
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TIm! above conciu^n is founded not only on 
synd Smwti ; but Scripture even directly states that know* 
ledge is benefited by practices nofc exclusivdy prescribed 
for the Irrimas, ‘ By penance, abstinence, faith, and know- 
ledge he i%to seek the Self’ (Pr. Up. I, 10). 

39. But better than that is the othec also on 
account of an inferential mark. 

Better than to be outside the drratnas is the condition of 
standing within an Inrama. The latter state may be due to 
misfortune ; but he who can should be within an Arrama, 
which state is the more holy and beneficial one. This 
follows from inference only, i. e. Smrft i ; for Smriti says, 

* A BrShmaoa is to remain outside the drramas not even for' 
one day.’ For one who has passed beyond the stage of 
Brahma^arya, or whose wife has died, the impossibility to 
jMPOcure a wife constitutes the misfortune (which prevents 
]hirtJ from belonging to an Arrama).^ — Here terminates the 
adhikarawa of * widowers.’ 

40. But of him who nus become that there is no 
becoming not that, according tc (Paimini also, on 
account of (Scripture) restraining from the absence 
of the forms of that. 

The doubt here arises whether those also who have fallen 
from the state of life of a NaisbrAika, VaikhAnasa or PAri- 
vr^^ka are qualified for the knowledge of Brahman rr not 
— They are so, since in their case, no less than iii that of 
widowers and the like, the growth of knowledge may be 
assisted by charity and other practices not confined to 
Arratnas. — This prftnA* facie view the Sfitra sets aside. 

* He who has become that,’ i. e. he who has entered on the 
condition of a NaishMika or the like ‘ cannot become not 
that,’ i.e. may not live in a non^rama condition; «nce 
scriptural texts restrain men wdio once have entered the 
NaishMika, &c., state ‘from thie absence of the forms of 
that,’ i. e. from the discontinuam» of the spedal duties of 
their Arnuna. Compare texts iuch as ‘ He is to go into 
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tile fbnwt. and is not to return from tiunce’; *H«vfalg 
renounce the a^odki he b not to return/ And he^ per* 
sons who have !a{)sed from thdr ismtm are not qualified 
for meditation on Brahman. This view of his jfte Sfitn* 
Ic&ra strengthens by a reference to the opinion of (?aitnhiL 
~>i)ut cannot a Naish/Aika who, through some «n, has 
lapsed from his duties and position, make up for his trans- 
gression by some expiatory act and thus again become fit 
fot meditation on Brahman ? — To this point the next S&tra 
refers. 

41. Nor the (expiatory performance) described 
in the chapter* treating of qualification; that being 
impossible on account of die Smrsti referring to 
such lapse. 

Those expiatmy performances which are described in 
the chapter treating of qualification (Pd. Mt. S6. VI) are 
not possible in the case of him 'vdio has* lapsed from die 
condition of a NaishMika ; since such expiations do not 
apply to him, as is shown by a Smriti text referring to 
such lapse, viz. ‘ He who having once entered on the duties 
of a Naish/ziika lapses from them, for such a slayer of tlie 
Self I do not see any expiatory wofk by which he m^jbt 
become clean.’ The expiatory ceremony referred to ia 
the Pfirva Mimimsft therefore applies to the case of odier 
BrabmaJt&rias only. 

42. A minor one, thus some; (and hedce diey 
hold) the existence (of expiation), as in the case of 
eating. This has been explained. 

Some teachers are of opinion that even on die part of 
NdshMikas and the rest the lapse from chatty consdtutw 
only a minor offence which can be atoned for by expiatory 
observances ; In the same way as in the of the eadqg 
of forbidden food the same prijms^kta may be tiacd hy fbe 
orainary Brahma^brin and by H afehMi kit and the rest 
This has Doen stated by the Smr^ wvher, ‘ For the oChets 
aUo Ae. the Naidustikas and so on) the same (rulei and 
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practical aa those for the Upakurv^na) hold good, in so far 
as not oi^iosed to their Airama.’ « 

43. But* in either case (such men) stand outside ; 
on account of Sm^zti and custom. 

Whether the point under discursion constitutes a minor 
or^ major offence, in auy case those who have lapsed 
stand outside the cat^ory of those qualified for the know- 
ledge of Brahman. For Smrtiti, i. e. the text quoted above, 
* I see no expiatory performance by which he, a slayer of 
Brahman as he is, could become pure a^ain,' declares that 
expiations are powerless to restore purity. And cu^om 
confirms the same ccmclusion; for good men shun those 
Naish/Aikas who have lapsed, even after they have per- 
formed prdyarAittas, and do not impart to them the know- 
ledge of Brahman. The conclusion, therefore, is that such 
men are not qualified for knowing Brahman. — Here termi- 
nates the adhikaraiva of ' him who has become diat.* 

44. By the Lord (of the sacrifice), since Scripture 
declares a fruit — ^thus Atreya tl'.’ ks. 

A doubt arises whether the meditations on such con- 
stituent elements t>f the sacrifice as the Udgltha, and so on, 
are to be performed by the sacrificer (for whose benefit the 
sacrifice is offered), or by the officiating priests. Atreya 
advocates the former view; on the ground of Scripture 
dio^ing that in the case of such meditations as the one 
on the kmall <^er within the heart, fruit and meditation 
belong to the same person, and that in the case of such 
meditations as the one on the Udgitha the fruit belongs to 
the sa^ficer (vwhence we*conclude that the meditation also 
is his). Nor can it be said that the sacrificer is not com- 
petent for -such meditation, for the reason that like the 
godohana vessel it is connected with an element of the 
sacrifice (which latter the priests only can perform). For 
the godohana vessel serves to bring water, and this of 
course none else can do but the Adhvaiyu/ while a medi- 
tation (Ml the Udgttha islieiag dii essence of all essences 
can very well be pertormed by the Sacdfe c ep — ^trae,thot^ 

*z a 
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it be tbat the Udgttha itself can be performed by the 
tfdgfttr* priest only. — ^Against this view the next S&tra 
declares itself. 

45. (They are) the priest s work, Aui/ulomi thinks ; 
since for that he is engaged. 

The teadier Au</ulonii is of opinion that the medita^ien 
on the Udgftha and the like is the work of the priest, stnce 
it is he who is engined for the purpose of performing that 
which gives rise to the fruit, i. e. of the entire sacrifice with 
all its subordinate parts. Injunctions referring to the per- 
fiMmance of the sacrifices such as ‘ he chooses the priests ; 
he gives to the priests their fee’ indicate that the entire 
^sacrificial performance is the work of the priests, and that 
hence all activities comprised within it — mental as well as 
bodily — belong to the priests. Capability or non-capa- 
bility does not constitute the criterion in this case. For 
although the meditations in question aim directly at the 
benefit of man (not at the greater perfection of the sacri- 
fice), yet since 'they fall within the sphere of qualifica- 
tion of those who are qualifieu for the sacrifice, and since 
the sacrifice with all its subordinate elements has to be 
performed by the priests, and since the text ‘ whatever he 
does with knowledge that becomes more vigorous ' declares 
knowledge to belong to the same agent as the works which 
arc benefited by such knowledge, we conclude that diose 
meditations also are the exclusive duty of the priests. 
In the case of the meditations on the small ether, &c, on 
the other hand, the text szys nothing as to their having to 
be performed by priests, and we therefore assume in accord- 
ance with the general principle that the Iruit belongs to 
the performer,’ that the j^ent there is the person to whom 
Scripture assigns the fruit.— Here terminates the adhtka- 
ra»a of ‘ the lord (of the sacrifice).’ 

46. There is injunction of other auxiliary means 
for him who is such, as in the case of injunction and 
so on ; (the term mauna denoting) according to an 
alternative meaning a third something. 
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* Therefore let a Br&htnaoa after he has done with learns 
ing wish to stand by a childlike state ; and after having 
done with the childlike state and learning (he is) a Mvm' 
(Bri. U-p*!!!, 5). A doubt arises whether this text enjoins 
Muni-hobd in the same way as it enjoins learning and 
the childlike state, or merely refers to it as something 
ilready established. — ^The Pflrvapakshin holds ‘ the latter 
view on the ground that as ‘Muni-hood’ and ‘learning’ 
both connote knowledge, the word ‘ Muni ’ merely refers 
back to the knowledge already enjoined in the phrase 
‘ after he has done with learning.’ For the text presents 
no word of injunctive force with regard to Muni-hood. — 
This view the Shtra controverts. ‘ For him who is such,’ 
i. e. for those who possess knowledge, ‘ there is an injunc- 
tion of a different co-operative factor’ ‘in the same way as 
injunctions and the rest’ By the injumtions in the last 
clause we have to understand the special duties of the 
different Ajrama.s, i. e. sacrifices and the like, and also such 
qualifications as quietness of mind and the like; and by 
the ‘ and the rest * is meant the learning of and pondering 
on the sacred texts. Stated at length, the meaning of the 
SCitra then is,aS follows — in the same way as texts such as 
‘ him Brihmanas seek to know through the reciting of the 
Veda, through sacrifices and charity, and so on,’ arid * Quiet, 
subdued,’ &c. (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 23) enjoin sacrifices and 
so on, and quietness of mind and the like, as helpful 
towards knowledge ; and as texts such as ‘ the Self is to 
be heard, to be pondered upon’ (Brr. Up. II, 4 , 5 ) niention 
hearing and pondering as helpful towards knowledge ; thus 
the text under discussjon enjoins learning, a childlike state 
of mind, and* Muni-hood as three further different au.xiliaries 
of knowledge. — ‘ Muni-hood ’ does not denote the same 
thing as ‘ learning ’ — this the Sditra intimates by the clause 
‘ alternatively a third,* i.e. as the word muni is observed 
alternatively to denote persons such as VySsa distinguished 
by their power of profound reflection (manana), the abstract 
term m unihood denotes a third thing different from 
learning and the ‘childlike state.* Hence, although the 
phrase 'then a Muni’ does not contain a word of directly 
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iiy Wictive porntx, we must all the same understand it h> at 
jojmicHve sense, vis. ' dten let him be or become a Muni ’ i 
for Mani-hi^ b not somediing previously established. 
Sudh munihood is also somethh^ different from mere 
r^ectum (manana) ; it is the idtmated rqiresenfation be- 
fore the mind of the object of meditation, the idea of that 
^ object thus'^becomii^ more and more vivid. The meaninjH 
of the entire text thmefore is as follows. A Br&hihauca 
Is at first fully to master knowledge, i. c. he is to attain, 
by means of hearing and pondering, to the knowledge of 
Brahman in all its fulness and perfection. This is to be 
effected through the growth of purity of mind and heart, 
due to the grace of the Lord ; for this Smrtti declares, 
' Nmther by the Vedas nor by austerities, and so on, can 
I be so seen — ; but by devotion exclusive I may be 
known' (Bha. Gl. XI, 53-54); and Scripture also says, 
* Who has the highest devotion for God’ ( 5 vet Up. VI, 23), 
and * That Self cannot be gained by the study of the Veda,* 
&C. ‘ He whom the Self chooses by him the Self is to be 
attained ’ (Ka. Up. I, 2, 23). After that ' he is to stand by 
a childlike stete ’ ; what this means will be explain^ further 
on. And after that he is to be a Muni, L e. he is to fix 
his thoi^hts so exclusively and persistently on Brahman 
as to attdm to the mode of knowledge called meditation. 
Having by the employment of these three means reached 
true knowledge he— the text goes on to say— having done 
with amauna and mauna b a Brfthniana. Amauna, i e. 
ncm-mauna, denotes all the auxiliaries of knowledge different 
from mauna: employing these and manna as well he 
reaches the l%hest goal knowledge. And, the text 
further says, there b no other means but 'those stated 
whereby to become such, i. e. a true Br&hmaea. The 
entire text thus evidently means to enjdin on any one 
standing witidn any .irrama learning, a childlike state, anti 
mauna as auxiliary means of knmurleti^ in addition to 
sacrifices and the other specbl duties of foe fbramax— But, 
an objection is raised, if knowledge, ^ed by pftwrfitya 
and so on, and thus beii^ auxiliaiy to the ai^km of ibe 
i|>ecial duties of foe ibramaa b thus declared to be foe 
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means of attaining. to Bralunan; how then are we to 
4entand the iTMndf^a’s dedarii^ that a man, in order 
to attain to Brahman, ia throi^out his life to cany (hi tiie 
duties of f. housdaoider ^ t — ^To this the next Sfiitra replies. 

47. but uQ account of the existence (of knov- 
Ibdge) in all, there is winding up with the house- 
holder. 

As knowledge bdongs to the nwmbers cd* all Irramas it 
belongs to the householder also, and for this reason the 
Upanishad winds up with the latter. This winding up 
therefore is meant to illustrate the duties (not of the house- 
holder only, but) of the members of all drramas. Analog 
gously in the text under discusmon (Brt. Up. Ill, 5) the 
clause ‘A Br&hmana having .risen above the desire for sons, 
the desire for wealth, and the desire for worlds, wanders 
about as a mendicant,’ intimates duties beloi^i^ exclu- 
sively to the condition of the wandering beggar, and then 
the subsequent clause ‘ therefore let a BrShmaira having 
done with learning,’ &c., myoins pdnrfitya, b&lya, and 
mauna (not as incumbent on the pArivr^aka^only, but) as 
illustrating t^e duties of all Aframas.— This the next Sfttra 
explicitly declares. 

48. On account of the others also being taught, in 
*the same way as the condition of the Muni. 

The injunction, on him who has passed bejmnd all desure, 
of mauna preceded by pirivr^O^ (wandering about as 
a mendicant), is meant to illustrate the duties of all 
djsamas. For thtf duties of the other Ajramas are tau^t 
by Scripture no less than those of the Muni (and the house- 
holder). Similarly it was shown above that in the text 
‘There are three branches of sacred duty— he who ia 
founded on Brahman goes to immortality,’ the term 
‘founded on Brahman’ applies equally to members of aU 
Anamas. — It therefore remains a settled conclusadn 
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the tindo- discuedon enjoins pftwd'itya, b&lya» and 
mauna as bdi^ auxiliaries to knowledge in the same way 
ts the other duties of the Anramas, such as saoriiices and 
the rest.^ — Here terminates the adhikaram of ‘ the injunc- 
tion of other auxiliaries.’ 

49. Not manifesting itself; on account of t% 
connexion. I 

In the text discussed above we meet with the word 
bAlya,’ wnich may mean either ‘ being a child ' or * being 
and doing like a child.’ The former meaning is ex- 
cluded, as that particular age which is called childhood 
cannot be assumed at will. With regard to the latter 
meaning, however, a doubt arises, viz. whether the text 
means to say that he who aims at perfect knowledge is to 
assume all the ways of a child, 'as e. g. its wilful behaviour, 
or only its freedom from pride and the like. — The jforroer, 
the Phrvapakshin maintains. For the text gives no specifi- 
cation, and cexts enjoining restraints of different kinds (on 
the man desirous of knowledge) are sublated by this specific* 
text which enjoins him to be In all* points like a child. — 
This view the SOtra disposes of. ‘ Not manifesting itself.' 
That aspect of a child’s nature which consists in the child 
nut manifc^ing its nature (viz. in pride, arrogance, and so 
on), tbe man aiming at true knowledge is to make his own. 
‘On account of connexion,’ i.e. because thus only the 
‘bAlya of the text gives a possible sense. The other 
characteristic features of ' childhood ’ the texts declare to 
be opposed to knowledge, ‘ He who has not turned away 
from wicked conduct, who is not tranquil and attentive, 
or whose mind is not at peace, he cad never attain the %lf 
Dy knowledge ’ (Ka. Up. I, a, 24) ; ‘ When food is pure, 
the whole nature becomes pure’ {Kk. Up. VU, a6, a), 
and so on — Here-terminates the adhikartwa of ' non-mani- 
(esatioiv 

50. What belongs to this worid. mere oeing no 
obstruction at hand ; as this is seen. 

Knowledge, as enjoined by Scripture, hi twofold, tkiviag' 
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for its fruit either escaltation within the sphere of the 
SaMsira, or final Release. With regard to the former the 
question apses whether it springs up only immediately 
subsequent to the good works which are the means to 
bring it about ; or, indefinitely, either subsequent to such 
works or at j?ome later time. — The P&rvapakshin holds the 
fotmer view. A man reaches knowledge through his good 
deeds only, as the Lord himself declares, ‘ Four kinds of 
men doing good works worship me,’ &c. (Bha. Gf. VI I, i6) ; 
and when those works have been accomplished there is no 
reason why the result, i. e. knowledge, should be delayed. — 
This view the Sfitra disposes of. ‘ What is comprised in 
this world,’ i. e. meditation, the result of which is worldly 
exaltation, springs up immediately after the works to 
which it is due, in case of there being no other works of 
greater strength obstructing the rise of knowledge ; but if 
there is an obstruction of the latter kind, knowledge springs 
up later on only. ‘ For this is seen,I i. e. Scripture acknow- 
ledges the effects of such obstruction ; for a statement 
such as ‘ what he does with knowledge, with faith, with the 
Upanishad that is more vigorous,’ means that^ works joined 
with the knowledge of the Udgitha, and so on, produce 
their results without obstruction (which im^dies that the 
action of other works is liable to be obstructed). — Here 
terminates the adhikarana of ‘ what belongs to this world.’ 

' 51. In the same way there is non-determination 
with regard to what has Release for its result ; that 
condition being ascertained, that condition being 
ascertained. 

*So likewise in the case of the origination, through works 
of wcry great merit, of such knowledge as has for; its result 
final Release, the time is not definitely fixed; for here 
also there is ascertidned the Mime condition, viz. the termi- 
nation of the obstruction presented by other works. A 
further doubt might in this case be raised on the ground 
that such works as give rise to knowledge leading to final 
Release are sironger than all other works, and therefore not 
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Hable to obstnictiMi. But this doubt is dispoMd the 
feiledion thst even in (be case of a dan knowing Brahman 
there may exist previous evil deeds of overpowering 
8tfength.~>The repetition of the last words of dbe Sfttra 
indicates the cennpletion of die adh 3 rftya.-— Here terminate 
tbe adhtkarana of ' what has Release for its result' 


FOURTH ADHYAYA. 

FIRST pADA. 

*1. Repetition, on account ot the text teaching 
(what has to be done more than once). 

The third adhyftya was concerned with the considera- 
tion of meditation, together with its means. The Sdtras 
now enter on a consideration of the results of meditation, 
after a further preliminary clearing up of the nature of 
meditation. The question here arises whether the ad: 
of knowledge of Brahman inculcated in Vedinta-texts, 
such as ‘ He who knows Brahman reaches the Highest,’ 
' Having known him thus he passes beyond death,’ 5 He 
knows Brahman, he becomes Brahman,’ is, in the view of 
Scripture, to be performed once only, or to be repeated 
more than once.— -Once suffices, the Pnrvapakshin main- 
tains ; for as the text ftnjoihs nothii^ more than knowing 
there is no auljiority for a repetition of the act. Nor can 
it be said that the act of knowing, analogous to the act 
of beating the rice-grains until they are freed- from the 
husl«, is a visible means towards effecting the intuition 
of Brahman, and hence must, like the beating, be repeated 
i/htil the effect is accomplished; for knowing is not a 
visible means towards anything. Such acts as the f^yoti- 
sb/oma sacrifice and the knowledge inculcated in the 
Vcdftnta-texts are ali^e of the nature of conciliation of 
tiu»>£upreme Persod ; through whom thus conciliated man 
obtains all that is beneficial to him, viz. religious duty, 
wealth, pleasure, and final Release. This has been shown 
under III, a, 38. The meaning of Scripture therefore 
is accomplished by performing the act of knowledge once 
only, as the Cyotish/oma is performed once. — ^This view 
the Sfitra sets aside. The meShii^ of Scripture is fulfilled 
lonly by repeated acts of knowledge ‘ on account of teadh- 
lug.’ Le. because the teaching of Scripture is conveyed 
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by means of the term ‘knowing’ (vedana), which is 
j^onymous with meditating (dhyftna, upisana). That 
these terms are so synonymous appears from the fact 
that the verbs vid, up&s, dhy&t are in one and the same 
text used with reference to one and the same object of 
knowledge. A text begins, e. g. * Let him meditate (up 4 - 
stta) on mkid as Brahman,’ and concludes ‘ he who knows 
(veda) this shines, warms,’ &c. {Kh. Up. Ill, 18).* In the 
same way the knowledge of Raikva is at first referred to 
by means of vid, ‘ He who knows (veda) what he knows 
is thus spoken of by me,’ and further on by means of 
upSs, ‘teach me the deity on which you meditate’ (Kk. 
Up. IV, I, a). Similarly texts which have the same 
iheaning as the text ‘ He who knows Brahman reaches 
the Highest ’ — viz. ' the Self should be seen, be heard, be 
reflected on, be meditated upon (nididhyisitavya) Then 
fie sees him meditating (dhySyamina) on him as without 
parts’ (Mu. Up III, i, 8), and others — use.the verb dhyii 
to express the meaning of vid. Now dhy^i means to 
think of something not in the way of mere representation 
(smz'/ti), but in the way of continued representation. And 
up4s has the same meaning ; for we see it used in the 
sense of thinking with uninterrupted concentration of 
the mind on one object. We therefore conclude that 
as the verb ‘vid’ is used interchangeably with dhyii and 
upSs, the mental activity referred to in texts such as ‘he 
knows Brahman ’ and the like is an often-repeated con- 
tinuous representation. 

2. And on account of an inferential mark. 

Inferential mark here means Sroriri. Smrjti also de- 
clares that that knowledge which effects Release is of the 
nature of continued representation. Meditation therefore 
has to be repeated. — Here terminates the adhikarana of 
* repetition.’ 

3. But as the Self; this (the ancient 'Devotees) 
acknowledge (since the texts) make (them) appre- 
hend (in that way). 
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The following point is now taken into consideraticm. 
Is Bndlinan to be meditated upon as something dilierent 
from the meditating Devotee, or as the Self of the lattei*'? — 
The Piilrvapakshin . holds the former view. For, he says, 
the individual soul is something different from Brahman ; 
as has been proved under II, i, aa ; III, 4, 8 ; I, i, 15. 
,^nd Brahman must be meditated upon as it truly is ; for 
if it is meditated upon under an unreal aspect, the attaining 
to Brahman also will not be real, according to the prindple 
expressed in the text, ‘ According as a man’s thought is in 
this world, so will he be when he has departed this life ’ 
{Kk. Up. Ill, 14, i). This view the Stitra sets aside. 
Brahman is rather to be meditated upon as being the 
Self of the meditating Devotee. As the meditating indivi- 
dual soul is the Self of its own body, .so the highest 
Brahman is the Self of tire individual soul — this is the 
proper form of meditation. — Why? — Because the great 
Devotees of olden times acknowledged this to be the true 
nature of meditation ; compare the text ‘ Then I am indeed 
thou, holy divinity, and thou art me.’ — But how can the 
Devotees claim that Brahman which is a different being is 
their ‘ Ego ’ ? — Because the texts enable them to apprehend 
this relation *as 'One free from contradiction. ‘ He who 
dwelling within the Self is different from the Self, whom 
the Self does not know, of whom the Self is the body, who 
rules the Self from within ; he is thy Self, the inner ruler, 
•the immortal orie’{Br». Up, 111 , 7 , 3); True all 

these beings^ have their root, they dwell in the True, they 
rest in the True; — in that all that exists has its Self’ 
{Kh. Up. VI, 8); ‘All this indeed is Brahman’ {Kh, Up. 
iU> 14, i) — all-theee lexts teach that all sentient and non- 
sentient beings spring from Brahman, are merged in him, 
breathe through him, are ruled by him, constitute his body ; 
so that he is the Self of all of them. In the same way 
therefore as, on the basis of the fact that the individual soul 
occupies with regard to the body the position of a Self, we 
form such judgments of co-ordination as ‘ I am a god — I am 
a man ’ ; the fact of the individual Self being of the nature 
of Self justifies us in viewing our own Ego as belonging 
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o tibft, highest Sdf. On the presu{>poiiti<m ail IdMt 
heii^ fini^y based on Brahman and hoice all words also 
finally denoting Brahman, the texts therefore make such 
statements of mutual implication as ‘I am thou, O holy 
divinity, and thou art me* On this view of the rdathm 
of individual soul and highest Self there is no teal con- 
tradiction wbetween two, apparently contradictory, sets 
texts, viz. those on the one band which native the view 
of tlw soul being different from the highest Self, ** Now 
if a man meditates upon anodier divinity, thinking ** the 
dhrittity is one and I another," he does not know* ; ' He 
is incmnplete, let him -meditate upon Him as the Self'; 

* Everything abandons him who views anything afoit from 
-the Self’ (Bnfc Up. 1 , 4, 10 ; 7— II, 4, 6) ; and on the other 
hand those texts which set forth the view of the soul and 
the highest Self being different entities, ‘ Thinking of the 
(individual) Self and the Mover as different ’ ( 5 vet. Up. 1 , 
6). For our view impjies a denial of di^erei^ in so far 
as the individual ' I ’ is of the nature of the Self ; and it 
implies an acknowledgment of difference in so far as it 
allows the highest Self to difior from the individual soul 
in the same way as the latter differs from its body. The 
clause ‘he is incomplete’ (in one of the texts quoted 
above) refers to the fact that Brahman which is diffisreet 
from the soul constitutes the Self of the soul, while die 
soul constitutes the body of Brahman. — It thus lemains 
a settled conclusion that Brahman is to be med|mted up<m 
as conrtituting the Self of the meditating I>evotee. — Here 
terminates the adhikataea cd * meditatimi under the aqiect 
of Self.’ 

4. Not in the symbol; for (^e* symbol) is noS* 
that one (i. e. the Self of the Devotee). 

‘ Let a man meditate on mind as Brahman ’ (KA. Up, 
III, 18, i); *He who meditates on name as Brahman* 
(A’A. Up. VII, 15) — ^with regard to these and similar medi- 
tations on outward i^mbols (pradka) of Brahman there 
arises a doubt, viz. whether in them the qmibols are to 
be thought of aa of the,-natiire of Self or not, ’ The Pfirvar 
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p*]ariiiii holds the foraier view. For, he says, in form 
those iojniictioas do not differ from other injunctions of 
meditation on Brahman, and Brahman, as we have seen, 
constitutes ^ Self of the meditating Devotee.— •Thk view 
the Shtra fets aside. A pratfka cannot be meditated on 
as being of the nature of Self; for the pratlka is not the 
Self of ^ meditatii^ Devotee. What, in those medHa- 
tiofis, is to be meditated upon is the pratika only, not 
Brahman: the latter enters into the meditation only as 
qualifying its aspect For by a meditation on a pratika 
we understand a meditation in which something that is 
not Brahman is viewed under the aspect of Brahman, and 
as the pratika — the object of meditation — is not the Self 
of the Devotee it cannot be viewed under that form. — Bnt 
an objection is raised here also, it is Brahman which is the 
real object of meditation , for where Brahman may be 
viewed as the object of meditati<Hi, it is inappropriate to 
assume as objects non-sentient thii^ of small power such 
as the mind, mid so on. The object of meditation there- 
fore is Brahman viewed under toe aspect of mind, and 
so on. — This objection 4 he next Sdtra disposes dL 

5. The view of Brahman, on account of supe- 
riority 

The view of Brahman may appropriately be superimposed 
on mind and toe like ; but not the view of mind, and so 
on, cm Brahman. For Brahman is something superior to 
mihd, and so on ; while toe latter are inferior to Brahman. 
To view a superior person, a prince eg., as a servant 
would be lowering; while, on toe other hand^ to view 
a servant as a prince ig exalting.— Here terminate the 
adhiharama of ‘ symb^* 

6. And the ideas of Aditya and the rest on the 
member; on account of thjs being rational. 

.* He vtoo shines up there let a man meditate on lum 
as the Udgttha’ {Kk. Up. I, 3, r). — ^With regard to this 
and similar meditations connected with subordinate parts 
of sacrificial performaimes there arises the doubt whether 
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iJie kte* of Aditya and so on has to be aufiadfnpQted 
oil the suboidinate part of die sacnlice, such as the Ud^g^tha, 
or vice versS (i. e. whether Aditya should be meditated 
upon under the aspect of the Udgftha, or vice versd). — The 
Phrvapakshin holds the former view. For the general 
principle is that the lower being should be viewed under 
the aspect of the higher, and the Udgttha and so on, which 
ar$ parts of the sacrifices through which certain resblts are 
effected, are superior to the divinities who do nol accom- 
plish any result. — Of this view the Sdtra disposes. The 
ideas of Aditya and so on are to be superimposed on the 
* members,* i. e. tlie Udgitha and so on, which are con- 
stitueni members of the sacrifices ; because of the gods 
only superiority can be established. For it is only through 
tlie propitiation of the gods that sacrifices ^ are capable 
of bringing about their results. The Udgitha and the 4*681 
therefore are to be viewed under the aspect of Aditya and 
so on — Here terminates the adhikarana of ‘ the ideas of 
Aditya and so on.’ 

7. Sitting ; on account of possibility. 

It has been shown that that special fornt. <rf cognitional 
activity which the VedAnta-texts set forth as the means 
of accomplishing final Release and which is called meditf.- 
^on (dh^^’Sna ; up&sana) has to be frequently repeated, 
and is of the nature of continued representation- A ques- 
tion now arises as to the way in which it has to be carried 
on. — There being no special restrictive rule, the Pflirva- 
pakshin holds that the Devotee ifiay carry it on either sitting 
or lying down or standing or walking. — This view the 
Sfitra sets aside. Meditation is to be carried on by the 
Devotee in a sitting posture, since in that posture *bttly 
the needful concentration of nund can be reached. Standing 
and walking demand effort, and lyii^ down is conducive 
to sleep. The proper posture is rtttii^ on some support, 
so that no effort may be required for holdii^ the body up. 

8 . And cm account of meditationu 

Since, as intimated by the text,* the Self Is to >9 medl* 
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lattd upm/ the mental activity in question is of the 
nature of meditation, it requires as ip necessary conditicm 
concentration of mind* For by meditation is understoocf 
thought dir^ted upon one object and not disturbed by the 
ideas of other things. 

9. And with reference to immobility. 

And it is with reference to their immobility that the 
earth and other inanimate things — the air, the sky, the 
waters, the mountains — may be spoken of as thinking, 

‘ the earth thinks (dhyiyati) as it were/ and so on. Move- 
lessness hence is characteristic of the intensely meditating 
person also, and such movelessness is to be realised in the 
sitting posture only. 

10. And^rnmi texts say the same. 

Smr/ti texts al^^o declare that he only who sits can 
meditate, ‘ Having placed his steady seat upon a pure spot, 
there seated upon that seat, concentrating his mind he 
should practise Yoga’ (Bha. Gi. VI, ii-ici). 

11. Where concentration of mind (is possible), 
there ; on account of there being no difference. 

As the textf do not say anything as to special places 
and times, the only requisite of such places and times 
i§ that they should favour concentration of mind. TJ^is 
agrees with the declaration ‘ Let a man apply himself tii| 
meditation in a level and clean place, &c., favourable 
fd the mind * (Svet* Up. II, lo). — Here terminates the 
adhikara//a of ‘ the sitting one.^ 

12. Up to death ; for there also it is seen^ 

The question noyr urises whether the meditation de- 
sdftBed which is the means of final Release is to be 
accomplished within one day, or to be continued day 
after day, until death. — The view that it is accomplished 
within one day, as this will satisfy the scriptural injunction, 
is disposed of by the Sfitra. Meditation is to be continued 
until death. For Scripture declares that meditation has 
to take place * there,* i. e. in the whole period from the 
first effort after meditation up to death, * Acting thus as 
[48] 34 
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loof as life lasts he reacties the world of &a]iraaii.’-<Heit 
terminates the adlukarwn of ' up to deatk* 

13. On the attainment of this, there result the 
non-dinging and the destruction of later hnd earlier 
sins ; this being declared. 

Having, so far, elucidated the nature of meditation, the 
Shtras now begin to consider the result of {neditatjon. 
Scripture declares that on the knowledge o( Brahman being 
attained a man’s later and earlier sins do not cling to him 
but pass away. * As water does not ding to a lotus leaf, so 
no evil deed clings to him who knows this ' (KA. Up. IV, 
t4t B); * Having* known that he Is not suthed by any evfl 
deed ’ (Bn*. Up. IV, 4, 23) ; ‘ As the fibres of the Ishlki reed 
when thrown into the fire are burnt, thus all his sins are 
burnt’ ( Xi . Up. V, 34, 3} ; ’AH his works parish when He has 
been beheld who is high and low ’ (Mu. Up. II, a, 8). — The 
doubt here arises whether this non>clinging and destructicm 
of all sins is possible as the result of mere meditatkM|jt or 
not — It is not possible, the Pfiirvapakshin maintains ; ibr 
Scripture declares, * no work the fruits of which have net 
been completely enjoyed perishes even in mllUons of aeons.’ 
What the texts, quoted above, say as to tbe non-dinging 
and des^ction of works occurs in sections complementary 
to passages inculcating knowledge as the means of fipal 
Rdease, and may therefore be understood as somdtow 
meant to eulc^'re knowledge Nor can it be said that 
knowlcd^ is enjoined as an expiation of siiu, so that the 
destruction of sins could be coaedved as resulting from 
such expiation ; for knowledge— as we see from texts sach 
as ‘He who knows Brahman re^pbes the H^hest,’ ‘He 
knows Brahman and he becomes Brahman'— is cnjdfried 
as a means to reach Brahman. The texts as to the mmi- 
dii^iig and destruction of sins therefore can only he 
«ew^ as arthav&da passages supplementery to the texhi 
enjoint^ knowlet^ of Brahman.— This view the Sfttra 
aea adde. When a man readhes knowledge, die won- 
dii^^ and destruction of aU dm may be effected tfamui^ 
the fwwer of knowledge. For Scdpituefleclaies the power 
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of kaowle^e to be such that * to him who knows tiike, no 
evil deed dings,' and so on. Nof is this in conflict with the 
text stating that no work not fully enjoyed peridi» 5 fdr 
this latter text dms at confirming the power of works to 
produce ttoeir results; while the texts under di^unricm 
have for their aim to dedare that knowledge when once 
spying up possesses the power of destroying the capability 
of previously committed sins to produce their own evil 
results and the power of obstructing that capability on the 
part of future evil actions. The two sets of texts thus 
refer to different matters, and hence arc not mutually con- 
tradictory. There is in fact no more contradiction between 
them than there is between the power of fire to produce 
heat and the power of water to subdue such heat. By 
knowlet^e effecting the non-dinging of sin we have to 
understand its obstructing the origination of the power, on 
the part of sin, to cause that disastrous disposition on the 
part of man which consists in unfitness for rd^ious works ; 
for sins committed tend to render man unf * for religious 
works and inclined to commit further sinful actions of the 
same' kind. By knowledge effectii^ the destruction of sin, on 
the other hand, we understand its destroying that power of 
sin after it has once originated. That power consists, fund»- 
mentally, in displeasure on the part of the Lord. Know- 
ledge of the Lord, which, owing to the supreme dearness of 
its object is itself supremely dear, possesses the character- 
istic power of propitiating the Lord — ^the object of know- 
ledge — and thus destroys the displeasure of the Lord due 
to the previous commission of sins on the part of the 
knowii^ Devotee; and at the same time distructs the 
origination of further di 4 >leasure on the Lord's part, which 
otKeWise would be caused by sins committed subsequently 
to the origination of such knowledge. What Scripture 
says about sin' not clinging to him who knows can however 
be understood only with regard to such sins as spring from 
thoughtlessness ; for texts such as ‘ he who has not turned 
away from evil conduct ’ (Ka. Up. 1 , 2, 24) teach that medi>e 
tation, becoming more perfect day ‘after day, cannot be 
accomplitiied witimut dm Devotee having previously broken 
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himself off from all evil conduct. — Here terminates the 
adhikararta of ‘ the reaching of that.’ 

14. Of the other also there is thus non-clinging 
but at death. 

It has been said that, owing to knowledge, earlier and 
subsequent sins do not cling and arc destroyed. The same 
holds good also with regard to the other, i. e. to good 
works— they also, owing to knowledge, do not* cling and 
are destroyed ; for there is the same antagonism between 
knowledge and the fruit of those works, and Scripture 
moreover expressly declares this. Thus we read, ‘ Day 
and night do not pass that bank — neither good nor evil 
deeds. All sins turn back from it’ (AVr. Up. VIII, 4, 1); 
‘He shakes off his good and evil deed.s’ (Kau. Up. I, 4)- 
In the former of the.se texts good works are expressly 
designated as ‘ sin ' because their fruits also are some- 
thing not desirable for him who aims at Release ; there is 
some reason for doing this because after all good works are 
enjoined by Scripture and their fruits are desired by men, 
and they hence might be thought not, to be opposed to know- 
ledge. — But even to him who pos.scssc.s the knowledge of 
Brahman, the fruits of good deeds — such as seasonable 
rain, good crops, &c. — are desirable because they enable 
him to perform his meditations in due form ; how then 
can it be said that knowledge is antagonistic to them and 
destroys them ? — Of this point the S^tra disposes by means 
of the clause ‘ but on death.’ Good works which produce 
results favourable to knowledge and meditation perish only 
on the death , of the body (not during the lifetime of the 
Devotee). — Here terminates the adhikarana of ‘ the other.’ 

15. But only those former works the effects of 
•which have not yet begun ; on account of that being 
the term. 

A new doubt arises here, vis. whether all previous good 
and evil works are destroyed by the origination of know- 
ledge, or only those the effects of which have not yet begun 
to operate. — All.wrorks alike, the Pfirvapakshin says; for 
the texts — as e. g. ‘ alt sins are burned ’ — declare 'tSe fruits 
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of knowledge to be the same in all cases-, and the fact of 
the body continuing to exist subsequently to the rkse of 
knowle<^e may be accounted for by the force of an impulse 
once impaired, just as in the case of the revolution of 
a potter’s wheel. — This view the Sfttra sets aside. Only 
those previous works perish the effects of which have not 
yej b^un to operate ; for the text ' For him there is delay 
as Icmg as he is not delivered from the body’ (ATA. Up. VI, 
14, a) expressly states when the delay of the body’s death 
will come to an end (the body meanwhile continuing to 
exist through the influence of the anSrabdhak<lrya 
works). There is no proof for the existence of an impetus 
accoimting for the continuance of the body’s life, other than 
the Lord’s pleasure or displeasure caused by good' or evil 
deeds. — Here terminates the adhikara«a of ‘ the works the 
operation of which has not yet begun.’ 

16. But the Agnihotra and the rest, (because they 
tend) to that effect only ; this being seen. 

It might here be said that special works incumbent on 
the several cLsramas, as e. g. the Agnihotra, need not be 
undertaken by those who are not desirous of their results, 
since these work’s also fall under the category of good 
works the result of which does not ‘ cling.’ — This view the 
Sfltra sets aside. Such works as the Agnihotra ' must be 
performed, since there is no possibility of their results not 
clinging ■, for him who knows, those works have knowledge 
for their exclusive effect. This we learn from Scripture itself : 

* Him BrShma/zas seek to know by the study of the Veda, 
by sacrifices, gift.s, austerities, and fasting.’ This passage 
shows that works su<di is the Agnihotra give rise to know- 
le%e, and as knowledge in order to grow and become 
mcnre perfect has to be practised day after day until death, 
the special duties of the Irrama also, which assist the rise 
of knowledge, have daily to be performed. Otherwise^ those 
duties being omitted, the mind would lose its clearness and 
knowledge would not arise. — ^But if good, works sOch as 
the Agnihotra only serve the purpose of giving rise to 
knowledge, and if good wewks previous to the rise of know- 
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perish, eccordii^ to the texts * Havit^ dwdt there 
thdr works *re consumed’ (Kk. Up. V, lo, 5) and 
'having obtained the end of his deeds’ (Bri Up.* IV, 4, 6 ), 
to what tiien applies the text * His sons ent^ upon his 
iahmitance, his friends upon his good works’ ?~Thi8 point 
is taken up by the next Sfitra. 

I 

17. According to some (a class of good works) 
otlier than these, of both kinds. 

The text quoted above from one riUchl His friends 
ent^ upon his good deeds ’) refers to good works other 
die Agnihotra and the rest, the only object of which 
^ to give rise to knowledge, viz. to all those manifold 
good works, previous or subsequent to the attaining to 
knowledge, the results of which are obstructed by other 
works of greater strength. Those texts also which declare 
works not to cling or to be destroyed through knowledge 
refer to this same claswof works. — The next Sdtra recalls 
the fact, already previously established, that the results of 
works actually performed may somehow be obstructed. 

18. For ^there is the text) ‘ whatever he does with 
knowledge.’ 

The declaration made in the text ' whatever he does 
with knowledge that is more vigorous,’ viz. that the know- 
ledge of the Udgttha has for its result non-obstruction of 
the result of the sacrifice, implies that the result of works 
actually performed may be obstructed. We thus arrive at 
the conclusion thqt the text of the 5i/yi3ranins, ' his hietuis 
enter upon his good works,' refers {o those good works of 
the man possessing knowledge the faults of which ware 
somehow obstrucXe<l (and hence did not act thenruelves out 
during his lifetime, so that on his death they may be 
transferred to others). — Here teatninates the adhikanusa c£ 
‘♦He Agnihotra and the rest’ 

19. But having destroyed by fruition 'the other 
two sets he becomes one with Brahman. 

There now arises the doubt whether die good lufEl evit 
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ivories other than those the non-dinging and destruction 
of which have been declared, that is to say those works the 
results of which have begun to act, come to an end t(^;etfaer 
with tiiat b^iiy existence in which knowledge of Brahman 
or^rinates, or with the last body due to the action of the 
wewks last mentioned, or with another body due to the 
ai^on of the anArabdhakArya. — The second of these alter- 
natives is the one to be accepted, for there is a text 
declaiii^ that works come to an end with the deliverance 
of the Self from the current bodily existence : ‘ For him 
there is delay so long as he is not ddivered (from the 
body), then he will become one with Brahman ’ {Kk Up. 
VI, 14, a). — This view the Sfitra sets aside.. Having de- 
stroyed the other good and evil works the results of which 
had b^un to operate by retributive experience he, subse- 
quently to the termination -of such retributive enjoyment, 
becomes one with Brahman. If those good and evil works 
are such that their fruits may be fully enjoyed within the 
term of one bodily existence, they come to an end together 
with the current bodily existence ; if they require several 
bodily existences for the full experience of their results, 
they come to ^in end after several existences only. This 
being so, the deliverance spoken of in the text quoted by 
the POrvapakshin means deliverance from those works 
when completely destroyed by retributive enjoyment, not 
deliverance from bodily existence about which the text 
says nothing. All those works, on the other hand, good 
and evil, which were performed before the rise of know- 
ledge and the results of which have not yet begun to 
operate — works which Jjave gradually accumulated in the 
course of infinite tifhe so as to constitute an infinite quan- 
tity — are at once destroyed by the might of the rising know- 
ledge of Brahman. And works performed subsequently 
to the rise of such knowledge do not ‘cling.’ And, as 
Scripture teaches, the friends of the man possessing true 
knowledge take over, on his death, his good works, and his 
enemies his evil deeds. Thus there remains no contra- 
diction. — Here terminates the jldhikatana of ‘ the destruc- 
tion of the others.’ 
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SECOND PADA. 

I. Speech with mind, on account of this being 
seen and of scriptural statement 

The. Sfitras now begin an enquiry into the mo^e of the 
going to Brahman of him who knows. At first ^e soul’s 
dqSarture from the body is considered. On this point we 
have the text * When a man departs from hence his speech 
is combined (samj^dyate) with his mind, his mind with his 
breath, his breath with fire, fire with the highest deity’ 
{Kk. Up. VI, 6, i). The doubt here arises whether the 
speech’s being combined with the mind, referred to in the 
text means that the function of speech only is merged in 
mind, or the organ of speech itself. — ^The PQrvapakshin 
holds the former view ; for, he says, as mind is not the 
causal substance of speech, the latter cannot be merged in 
it ; while the scriptural statement is not altc^ether irra- 
tional in so far as the functions-of speech and other organs 
are controlled by the mind, and therefore may be conceived 
as being withdrawn into it — This view the ^(itra sets aside. 
Speech itself becomes combined with mind ; since that is 
seen. For the activity of mind is observed to go on even 
when the organ of speech has ceased to act — But is this 
not sufficiently accounted for by the assumption of the 
mere function of speech being me^g^ in mind? — To this 
the Sfitra replies ‘ and on account of the scriptural word.’ 
The text, says distinctly that speech itself, not merely the 
function of speech, becomes one with the mind. And wjien 
the function of speech comes to an end, there is no other 
means of knowledge to assure us that the function only has 
come to an end and -that the organ itself ccmtinues to have 
an independent existasce. The objection that speech can- 
not become one with mind because the latter is not- the 
caiisal substance of speech, we meet by pointing out that 
the purport of the text is not that i^pe^ is merged in 
mind, but only that it is combined or connected withit. 
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2. And for the same reason ail follow after. 

Because speech’s becoming one with mind means only 
conjunction with the latter, not merging within it ; there' 
is also no objection to what Scripture says as to all other 
organs that follow speech being united with mind. — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of ‘ speech.’ 

* 3. That mind in breath, owing to the subsequent 
clause. 

That mind, i. e. mind united with all the organs unites 
itself with breath ; not merely the function of mind. This 
appears from the clause following upon the text quoted 
above, ‘ mind (unites itself) with breath.’ Here, however, 
a further doubt suggests itself. The text ‘ Mind is made of 
earth ’ declares earth to be the causal substance of mind, 
and the text ‘ that (viz. w.ater) sent forth earth ’ declares 
water to be the causal substance of earth ; while the further 
text ‘breath is made of water’ shows water to be the 
causal substance of breath. Considering therefore that in 
the text ‘mind becomes united with breath’ the term breath 
is naturally understood to 4ienote the causal substance of 
breath, t. e. water, the appropriate sense to b^ given to the 
statement that mind is united with water is that mind is 
completely refunded into its own causal substance — so that 
the ‘being united’ would throughout be understood ‘as 
being completely merged.’ — The reply to this, however, is, 
that the clauses ‘ Mind is made of food, breath is made of 
water,’ only mean that mind and breath are nourished 
and sustained by food and water, not that food and water 
are the causal substances of mind and breath, latter 

indeed is impossible * for mind consists of ahamk&ra, and 
*as breath is a modification of ether and other elements, 
the word breath may suggest water.— Here terminates the 
adhikarana of ‘ mind.' 

4. That (is united) with the ruler, on account of 
the going to it, and so on. 

As from the statements that speech becomes united with 
mind and mind with breath it follows that speech and 
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mind are tuiited with mhtd and breatik imJy ; so we con- 
clude from the subsequent clause ‘ breittfa with lire ’ that 
breath becomes united with fire only. — ^Against tMs primA 
&cie view the Sfltra declares * dwt breath becothes united 
wida the ruler of the organs, i. e. the individual soul, on 
account of the going to it, and so on.’ That breath goes 
to the individual soul, the following text declares, ' At the 
time of death all the prAnas go to the Self of a m^ about 
to expire ’ (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 38). Similarly Scripture moi- 
tions the departure of pritn together with the soul, ' after 
him thus departing the pr&na departs’; and again its 
stayii^ together t^ith the soul, ‘ What is that by whose 
departiire I rhall depart, and by whose staying I shall 
slay?’ (Pr. Up. VI, 3). We therefore conclude that the 
text ‘ breath with fire ’ means Uiat breath joined with the 
individual soul becomes united, with fire. Analogously we 
may say in ordinary life that the Yamunli is flowing towards 
the sea, while in realitjr it is the Yamun& joined with the 
Gangs which flows on. — Here terminates tlie adhikarana of 
‘the ruler. 

5. With the elements, this being stated by Scripture. 

There arises the further question whether 'oreath jrdned 

with the soul unites itself with fire only or with all the 
elements Combined. — With fire, so much only being 
declared by Scripture! — This view the Sfitra sets aside. 
Breath and soul unite themselves with all the elements ; 
for Scripture declares the soul, when moving out, to consist 
of all the elements — ‘Consisting of earth, consisting of 
water, consisting of fire.’ — But this latter text exp^ns 
itself also on the assumption of brtath and soul uniting 
themselves in succession with fire and the rest, one at a* 
time ! — ^This the next SOtra negatives. 

6 . Not with one; for both declare this. 

Not with one ; because each elemoatby itself is incapable 
of producing an effect. Such incapability is declared* by 
Scripture and tradition alike. The text * Having entered 
these beings with tb*s jffva k>u 1 let me reveal names and 
forms— let me make each of these three tripartite ’ (AXlUp. 
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VI, 3) teaches that the elements were rendered tnpartlte in 
order to be capable of evolving names and fonat ; and 
of similar import is the following Smriti text, ‘ Possei&i^ 
various pbwers these (elements), being separate from one 
anotho", 'were unable to produce creatures without com- 
bining* But having entered into mutual cimjunction they, 
from the Mahat down to individual beings, pijaduce the 
Brahma ^g.' From this it follows that in the claure 
‘breath is united with fire’ the word denotes fire 
mixed with the other element?. Breath and soul therefore 
are united with the aggregate of the elements. — Here ter- 
minates the adhikarana of ‘ the elements.’ 

7. And it is common up to the beginning of the 
way ; and the immortality (is that which is obtained), 
wUhout having burned. 

Is this departure of the soul common to him who knows 
and him who does not know ? — It belongs to him only who 
does not know', the Pdrvapakshin holds. For Scripture 
declares that for him who knows-there is no departure, 
and that hence he becomes inunortal then and there 
(irrespeclive ,of any departure of the souf to another 
place), ‘ when alf desires which once dwelt in his heart 
are undone, then the mortal becomes imoMital, then 
he obtains Brahman ’ (Bn. Up. IV, 4, 7). This-view the 
S&tra sets aside. For him also who knows there is the 
'same way of passing out up to the beginning of the path, 
i. e. previously to the soul’s entering the veins. For another 
text expressly declares that the soul of him also who knows 
passes out by way of ji particular vein : ‘ there are a hundred 
-?nfl one veins d" Uie heart ; one of them penetrates the 
crown of the head ; moving upwards by that a man reaches 
inffijoitality, the others serve for departing in different 
directions’ {KA. Up.VIII, 6, 5). Scripture thus declaring 
that the soul of him who knows passes out by way of 
a particular vein, it must of course be admitted that it does 
pa«c out ; and as up to the semi’s entering the vein no differ- 
ence is mentioned, we must assume that up to that moment 
the departure of him who knows docs not differ from that 
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of hitn who does not know. A difference however is stated 
widi r^ard to the stage of the soul's entering the vein, 
via. Br/. Up. IV, 4, a, ‘By that light the Self departs, 
either through the eye, or through the skull, or through 
other parts of the body.’ As this text must be interpreted 
in agreement with the text relative to the hundred and one 
veins, the departure by way of the head must be under; 
stood to belong to him who knows, while the oth^ modes 
of departing belong to other, persons. The last clause of 
the SQtra ‘ and the immortality, without having burned ’ 
replies to what the Pdrvapakshin said as to the soul of him 
who knows being declared by Scripture to attain to immor- 
tality then and there. The immortality referred to in the 
ttxt ‘when all desires of his heart are undone’ denotes 
that non-clinging and destruction of earlier and later sins 
which comes to him who knows, together with the rise of 
knowledge, without the connexion of the soul with the 
body, and the sense-organs being burned, i. e. dissolved at 
the time. — ‘ He reaches Brahman ' in the same text means 
that in the act of devout meditation the devotee has an 
intuitive knowledge of Brahman. 

8. Since, up to the union with that (f. Brahman) 
the texts describe the SawsAra state. 

The immortality referred to must necessarily be under- 
stood as not implying dissolution of the soul’s connexion 
with the body, since up to the soul’s attaining to Brahman 
the texts describe the SamsAra state. That attaining to 
Brahman takes place, as will be shown further on, after the 
soul — moving on the path the first stage of which is light — 
has reached a certain place. Up to that the texts denote 
the Samsdra state of which the connexion with a body is 
charaaeristic. ‘ For him there is delay so long as he. is 
not delivered (from the body) ; then he will be united * 
(ATA. Up. VI, 14, a) ; ‘ Shaking off all evil as a horse shskns 
his hairs, and as the moon frees hersdf from the mouth of 
Rahu ; having shaken off the body I obtain self-made and 
satisfied, the uncreated^ world of Brahman ' (VIII, 13). 

9. And the subtle (body persists), on account dt 
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a means of kirowledge, it being thus observed (in 
Scripture). 

The bondage of him who knows is not, at that stage, 
dissolve4, for this reason also that the subtle body con- 
tinues to persist. —How is this known ? — Through a means 
of knowledge, viz. because It is thus seen in Scripture. For 
Scripture states that he who knows, when on the path of the 
gods, enters into a colloquy with the moon and others, ‘ he is 
to reply,"* &c. (Kau. Up. 1 , 3 fi.). This implies the existence 
of a body, and thence it follows that, at that stage, the 
subtle body persists. The state of bondage therefore is 
not yet dissolved. 

10. Hence not in the "way of destruction of bondage. 

It thus appears that the text ‘ when all desires which 

once entered his heart are*undone. then does the mortal 
become immortal, then he obtains Brahman ’ {Bri. Up. IV, 
4, 7), does not mean such immortality as would imply 
complete destruction of the state of bondage 

11. And to that very (subtle body) (there belongs) 
the warmth, this only being reasonable. 

It is observed that when a man is about to die there is 
some warmth left in some part or parts of the grojjs body. 
Now this warmth cannot really belong to the gross body, 
for it is not observed in other parts of that body (while yet 
*■ there is no reason why it should be limited to some part) ; 
but it may reasonably be attributed to the ' subtle body 
which may abide in some part of the gross body (and into 
which the warmth of the entire gross body has withdrawn 
. itselO- We therefore conclude that this partial perception 
of warmth is due to the departing subtle body. This con- 
firms the view laid down in Siltra 7. — The next Shtra dis- 
poses of a further doubt raised as to the departure of the 
soul of him who knows. 

1 2 . If it be said that on account of the denial (it 
is not so) ; we deny this. Front the embodied soul; 
for (that one is) clear, according to some. 
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iPte owitcotfoii tlwit the soul of hiin who Jtnowii 
I f o n e £he body in the saoie way at other aouls do cannot 
be tqiheld. slooe Scripture expretsly n^atives si^ defwtr- 
tore. ®or Br*. Up. IV, 4 , at first describes tbo mode of 
depaitme on the part of him who does aot possess rilie 
knowledge (‘He taking to himself those etements of light 
descends ipto die heart ’ up to * after him thus departin|r 
^ Btim departs ') ; then refers to his assuming* another 
body (*he makes to himself another, newer and more 
beautiful shape’) ; then concludes the account of him who 
does not possess true knowledge (‘ having attained the end 
of these works wlmtever he does hm-e, he again returns 
from that world to this world of action. So much for the 
than who desires ’) ; and thereupon proceeds explicitly to 
deny the departure from the b^y of him who possesses 
true knowledge, ‘ But he vriio does not desire, who is without 
desire, free from desire, who has obtained his desire, who 
derires the Self only, of him (tasya) the ptijsas do not pass 
fmth, — being Brahman only he goes into Brahman.’ Simi- 
lariy a previous section also, viz. the one containing dm 
questioas put by Artabhdga, directly negatives the view 
of the soul of Mm who knows passing Mt of ti&e body. 
There the clause ‘ he again conquers death * hstreduces him 
who know as the subject-matter, and after that the text 
continues'; ‘ Y^^iSavalkya, he said, when that person dies, do 
the prlaas pass out of him (atmAt) or not? — No. said 
YA^davalkya, they are gathered up in Mm (atraiva), he 
swells, inflated the dead ties' (Brf. Up. Ill, 3. lo-it). 
From these texts it follows that he who knows attains to 
immortality Aert (without Ms soul pasring out of the body 
and movit^ to another place). — ^Tbis view the Sfitra rejects. 

* Not so ; from the embodied soul.’ What those texts deny 
is the moving away of the prinas from the eiiri>odted intti* 
vidual soul, not from the body. ‘Of him (tasya) tl» 
pfAnas do not pass forth * — here the * of him ’ i^ers to titae 
subject under discussion, i. e. the embodied soul wMch is 
introduced by the clause ‘ he who does not desire,* not to 
the body which the text had not prevtously m«^oned« 
The rixth case (tai^) here denotes tlte embodied Mill M 
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ili«t is oonneptsd with the prAsos {'the 

bdloi^ng to that, Le. the aoul, do not pass out ’), luyt as 
that from which the passing out takes its stall. — But why 
should' th( ‘tasya’ not denote the body as the point of 
starting the prA«as do .not pass forth from that (tasya), 


viz, tim body’)? — Because, we «q>ly, the soul which is 
actually mentioned in its relatioa of connexioi} with the 
pr3aas (as indicated by tasya) suggests itself to the mind* 
more immediately than the body which is not mentioned 
at all ; if therefore the question arises as to the starting- 
point of the passing forth of the prfticas the soul is (on 
the basis of the text) apprehended as that starting-point 
also (i. e. the clause ‘the prfteas of him do not pass 
forth’ implies at the same time *the prftsas do not pass 
forth from him, .i.e. from the soul’). Moreover, as the 
ptdnas are well known to be connected with the soul and 
as hence it would serve no purpose to state that con- 
nexion, we conclude that the sixth case whidi expresses 
connexion in general is here meant to denote the starting- 
point. in particular. And no dispute on this point is really 
possible; since ‘according to some’ it is ‘clear’ that what 
the text means to express is the embodied soul as the 
starting-point tif the prdxas. The mmit are the M&dhyan- 
dinas, who in their text of the Brihad-irawyaka read ‘ na 
tasm&t pr&wi utkrimanti ’ — * the {nr^was do not pass forth 
from him ' (the ‘ tasya ’ thus being the reading of the 
!^i»va 5&khft only). — But, an objection is raised, there is 
no motive for explicitly negativing the passii^ away of the 
prixas from the soul ; for there is no reason to assume that 
there should be such a passing away (and the genenil rule 
is that a denial is puede of that only for which there is 
3 presumption). — Not so, we reply. The A'Mndogya-text 
‘ For him there is delay only as long as he is not delivered 
(from the body) ; then he will be united ’ declares that the 
soul becomes united witii Brahman at the time of its sepa- 
ration from the body, and this n^erts the idea of the soul 
of him who knows separating Itoelf at that very time (t. e. 
the time of death) from the ptinasolso. But this would 
mean that the soul cannot reach umon with Biahmaa 1^ 
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means of proceeding on the path of the g;ods, and for thfti 
reason the Brfhad-flraMyaka (*of him the prftnas do not 
pass forth’) explicitly declares that the pri»as do not 
depart from the soul of him who knows, beforr that soul 
proceeding on the path of the gods attains to union with 
Brahman. 

The same line of refutation would have to be applied t® 
•the arguments founded by our opponent on the q|iestion of 
Artabh&ga, if that question be viewed as referring to him 
who possesses true knowledge. The fact however is that 
that passage refers to him who does not possess that know- 
ledge ; for none of the questions and answers of which the 
section consists favours the presumption of the knowledge 
of Brahman being under discussion. The matters touched 
upon in those questions and answers are the nature of the 
senses and sense objects viewed as graha and atigraha ; 
water being the fcx>d of fire ; the non -separation of the 
pr&r/as from the soul at the time of death ; the continuance 
of the fame — there called name — of the dead man ; and 
the attainment, on the part of the soul of the departed, to 
conditions of existence corresponding to his good Or evil 
deeds. The passage immediately preceding the one re- 
ferring to the non-departure of the prSz/ks merely means 
that death is conqueicd in so far as it is a fire and fire is 
the food of water ; this has nothing to do with the owner 
of true knowledge. The .statement that the pr&»as of the 
ordinary man who does not possess true knowledge do not 
depart means that at the time of death the prdnas do not, 
like the gross body, abandon the ^iva, but cling to it like 
the subtle body and accompany it. 

1 3. Smr/ti also declares this. 

Smr/ti also declares that the soul of him who knows 
departs by means of an artery of the head. ‘ Of thosOt one 
is situated above which pierces the disc of the sun and 
passes beyond the world of Brahman ; by way of that the 
soul reaches the highest goal’ fY^. Smri, in; 167).— Here 
terminates the adhikaca«a of * up to the beginniflg of the 
road/ 
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14, With the Highest; for thus it says. 

It hag been shovm that at the time of departure from the 
body the soul tog^her with the organs and prA^^as unites 
itself with tfte subtle elements, fire and the rest ; and the 
notion that the soul of him who knows fontio an exception 
has been disposed of. The further question now arises 
whether those subtle elements move on towards producing 
their appropriate effects, in accordance with the works or 
the nature of meditation (of some other soul with wliich 
those elements join themselves), or unite themselves with 
the highest Self. — The Pfirvapakshin holds that, as in the 
case of union with the highest Self, they could not give rise 
to their peculiar effects, i. e. the experience of pleasure and 
pain, they move towards some place where they can give 
rise to their appropriate effects. — Of this view the Sutra dis- 
poses. They unite themselves with the highest Self ; for 
Scripture declares ‘warmth in the highest Being* 

Up. VI, 8 , 6 ). And the doings of tliose elemen 5 must be 
viewed in such a way as to agree with Scripture. As in 
the states of deep sleep and a pralaya, there is, owing to 
union with the highest Self, a cessation of all, experience 
of pain and pleAjure ; so it is in the case under question 
also. — Here terminates the adhikara;/a of ‘ union with the. 
Highest.' 

15. Non-division, according to statement. 

Is this union with the highest Self to be understood as 
ordinary ‘ merging/ i, c. a return on the part of the effected 
thing into the condition of the cause (as when the jar is 
reduced to the condition of a lump of clay), or as/ibsolute 
non-division from the h'gbest Self, such as is meant in the 
claifscs preceding the text last quoted, ‘ Speech is merged 
in mind * ? &c. — The former view is to be adopted ; for as 
the highest is the ckusal substance of all, union with it 
means the return on the part of individual beings, into the 
condition of that causal substance.-— This view Siitra re- 

jects. Union here means non-division, i. e. connexion of such 
kind that those subtle dements are. altogether incapable 
of being thought and spoken of as separate Irom Brah^ 
[48} 3 B 
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man. This th« text itself <]ecl3res, ahict the dattse * mrmtfa 
in the highest Being* is connected with and governed by 
the preceding clause ' Speech is merged in mind.* Th^ 
preceding clause intimates a spedal Idnd of connexion, viz. 
absolute non>separation, and there is nothii^ to prove that 
the dependent clause means to express somethitmi different ; 
nor is there any reason why at the time of the j^l’s 
departure those elements should enter into tbfc causal con- 
dition ; nor is there anything said about their again pro- 
ceeding from the causal substance in a new creation. — 
Here terminates the adhikara>» of ‘ non-separation.’ 

1 6 . A lighting up of the point of the abode of 
ihat; having the door illuminated by that (the 
soul), owing to the power of its knowledge and dte 
application of remembranee of the way which is an 
element of that (viz. of knowledge), being assisted 
by him who abides within the heart, (passes out) by 
way of the hundred and first artery. 

So far it has been shown that up to the banning of 
the journey, the souls of them as well who possess true 
knowledge as of those who do not, pass out of the body 
in the same way. Now a difference is stated in the case 
of those who have true knowledge. We have on this 
point the following text: 'There are a hundred and one 
arteries of the heart ; one of them penetrates the crown of 
the head ; moving upwards by that a man reaches imtnor- 
taiity ; the others serve for departing in different directions ' 
(JiCA.’Up. VIII, 6, 5). The doubt here arises whether be 
who' knows departs by this hundred and first artery in the 
top of the head, while those who do not know depart by 
way of the other arteries; or wbmhar there is no ddmite 
rule on th>s point.— -There hi no ddfoiite rule, the Pfirva- 
pakshin holds. For as the aurterise are maity and exceed- 
ingly minute, diey are difficult to dhfthigttiah, and .the sou! 
therefore is not able to follow say particular one. The 
text tlwrefbre (is not meuit to flMke lui orighial an^orita- 
tive statement as to difforent arteries bni^ fe&«i«d by 
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different souls, but) merely^ refers in an informal way to 
what is already settled (viz. by the reason of the thing)^ i.t. 
the casual (|^rture of any soul by any artery. — This view 
the Shtra sejects ‘ By way of the hundred and first’ The 
soul of him who possesses true knowledge departs only by 
way of the hundred and first artery in the crown of the 
he&d. Nor is that soul unable to distinguish that particular 
artery. For, through the power of hissupremely dear know- 
ledge which has the effect of pleasing the Supreme Person,- 
and tiurougb the application of remembrance of the way — 
which remembrance is a part of that knowledge — ^the soul of 
him who knows wins the favour of the Supreme Person 
w^ho alddes within the heart, and is assisted by him. Owing 
to this the abode of that, 1 e. the heart which is the abode m 
the soul, is illuminated, lit up at its tip, and thus, throt^h 
the grace of the Supreme Soul, the individual soul has the 
door (of ^ress from the body) lit up and is able to rec<^- 
nise that artery. There is thus nonobjection to the view 
that the soul of him who knows passes out by way of that 
particular artery only. — Here terminates the adhikaraoa 
of * the abode of diat.' 

• 

17. Following the rays. 

Scripture teaches that the soul of him who knows, after 
having passed forth from the heart by vray of the hundred 
and fii'St artery, follows the rays of the sun and thus 
reaches tlie disc of the sun : ‘ when he departs from thubody 
he goes upwards by these rays only* (eva) (KA. Up. VIII, 
6. 5). The idea here suggests itself that the going of the 
soul cannot be exdusiyely bound to those ra3rs, since when 
a man dies during the night it cannot follow the rays of 
the sun. Hence the text quoted above can refer only to 
a part of the actual cases. — TWb view the Sfitra rejec^ 
The soul moves upwards, following the ra)rs only: die 
teict expressly asserting this by means of the ‘ eva ’ — which 
would be out of place ware there any alternative. Nor is 
there any strength in the argument tiiat the soul of- him 
who dies at night cannot follow dto i»y» there are eeme 
Fcr fa summer the expetienee rff heat at nWht-time ahows 

3Ba* 
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that there are present rays then also ; while in winter, as 
generally in bad weather, that heat is overpowered by cold 
and ^ence is not perceived (although actually present). 
Scripture moreover states that the arteries and rays are at 
idl times mutually connected : ' As a very lo^g highway 
goes to two villages, so the rays of the sun go to botl 
worlds, to this one and to the other. They stretch them- 
selves forth from the sun and enter into thesse arteries ; 
they stretch themselves forth from these attends and enter 
into yonder suni-(A!'A Up. VIII, 6 , 2). — As thus there are 
rays at night also, the souls of those who know reach 
Brahman by way of the rays only. — Here terminates the 
adhikarana of ‘‘the following up the rays.’ 

18. Should it be said, not in the night; we say, 
no ; because the connexion persists as long as the 
body does. Scripture also declares this. 

It is now enquired into whether the soul of him who, 
while having true knowledge, dies at night reaches Brahman 
or not Although, as solar rays exist at night, the soul 
may move on at night also foiiowiag those rays ; yet, unce 
dying' at nig^t is spoken of in the Shtras as hig^dy objec- 
tionable, we conclude that he who dies? <eit n^t cannot 
accomplish the highest end of man, viz. attainment to 
Brahnoao The Sutras eulogize death occurring in day- 
time and object to death at night-time : ‘ Day-time, the 
bright half of the month and the northern prt^^resB of 
the sun are excellent for those about to die ; the contoary 
times are unfavourable.' According to this, their different 
nature, dying in day-time may be assumed to lead to 
a superior state of existence, aad dying at night to an 
inferior state. He who dies at night cannot therefore 
ascend to Brahman.-~This view the Siilra refutes; ‘Be- 
cause, in the case of him who knows, the connexion with 
works exists as long as the body does.’ This is to say 
— HHnce those works which haije not yet begun to pro- 
duce their results and which arc the cause of future inferior 
states of existence are destroyed by the contact with 
Icnowlcdge, while at the same tinjc later works do not 
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‘ cling ’ (also owing to the presence of true Isnowledge), and 
those works which have begun to act come to an end tintH 
the existence of the last body ; there is no reason why he 
who knows snould remain in bondage, and hence he reaches 
Brahman even if dying at night-time. Scripture also de- 
clares this, ‘ for him there is delay only as long as he is hot 
fre^ from the body, then he will be united.’ • The text 
which prai^ the advantages of night-time, the light half 
of the month, &c., therefore must be understood as refer- 
rii^ to those who do not possess true knowledge. — Here 
terminates the adhikarawa of * night.’ 

19. For the same reason also during the southern 
progress of the sun. 

The reasoning stated above also proves that the owner 
of true knowledge who may happen to die during the 
southern prepress of the sun reaches Brahman. A further 
doubt, however, arises here. The text ‘He who dies 
during the sun’s southern progress reaches the greatness 
of the Fathers and union with the moon ’ (Mahiln&r. Up. 25) 
declares that he who dies during the southern progress, 
reaches the moon ; and the other text ‘ when this ceases 
they return again the same way ’ (Br*. Up. VI, a i* 5 ) states 
that he returns again to the earth. We further Know that 
Bh|shma and others, although fully possessing the know- 
ledge of Brahman, put off their death until the beginning 
of the northern progress. All this seems to prove, that 
he who dies during the southern progress does not reach 
Brahman. — This doubt we, dispose of as follows. Those 
only who do not possess true knowledge return from the 
moon ; while he who has such knowledge docs not return 
even after he has gone to the moon. For a complementary 
clause in the MahAn^triyawa Up., * from there he reaches 
the greatness of Brahman,’ shows that, the abode in the 
mocn forms for him, who having died during the southern 
progress wishes to reach Brahnttm, a mere stage of rest. 
And even if there were no such complementary passage, 
it would follow from the previously stated al^sence o( any 
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nsuno ^ bondi^ that die goiog ol the wise man’s smil 
to the moon in no way precludes his reaching Brahman. 
lOildima and others who through the power of Yoga were 
able to dioose the time of their death put it until the 
haginning of the northern pix^ress in order to proclaim 
bdfore the world the excellence of that season and thus 
to promote pious faith and practice. — But we also meet 
with an authoritative statement made with reference*^ to 
wise men about to die, as to difference of tinfe of death 
being the cause of a man either returning or not retumii^ 
to this world, ’I will declare at which time the Yogins 
departing return not. and also the time at which th^ 
return. The firs, the light, the day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the sun’s northern progress — the knowers 
of Brahman departing there go to Brahman. The smoke, 
the night, the dark fortnight, the six months of the southern 
prc^fress — the Yogin departing there having reached die 
light of the moon returns again. These ^ are held to be 
the perpetual paths of the world — the white and the black ; 
by the bne man goes not to return, by the other be returns 
again* (Bhaj^ G!. VIII, a3-a6j. — ^To this point the next 
Sfitra refers. 

20. Anil those two (paths) are, with* a view to the 
Yogins, -mentioned as to be remembered. 

The text quoted does not state an injunction for those 
about to die, of a special time of death; but there are 
rather mentioned in it those two matters belonging to 
Smrfti and therefore to be remembered, viz. the two paths 
— the jMrth of the Gods and the path of the Fathers — 
with a view to those who know gnd practise Yoga ; the 
text intimatir^ that Yogins ^ould* daily think of those 
paths which arq included in Yoga molitation. In agree- 
ment herewith the text concludes, ‘ Knowing thme two 
paths no, Yogin is ever deluded Hence in idl times, O 
A^ptma, be engaged in Yoga ' (Bh*. Gl. VIII, »;). Through 
the terms ‘ the fire, the light,* ‘ the smoke, the night,* 
the patii of the Gods and the path of the Fathers are 
recc^inised. Whfre, in the begimdng, the text refen to 
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'the tithe whea,* tlw word 'time' must be understood 
to denote the divine beings ruling time, since Fire and 
the rest cannot be . time. What the Bha. Gi. aiim at 
therefore is to enjoin on men possessing true knowledge 
the remembrance of that path of the Gods originally 
enjoined in the text, ‘they go to light’ (ATA. Up. IV, 15, 
10) ; not to determine the proper time of d3dng for those 
about to die. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ‘ the 
southern progress.* ' 
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THIRD PADA. 

1. On the padi beginning with light, that being, 
known. 

I 

The Sfttras ndw go on to determine the road Which the 
soul of the wise man follows, after having-^-a^sted by 
the Person within the heart — passed out of the body by 
way of one particular artery. Now of that road various 
accounts are pven in Scripture. There is a detailed account 
in the A-AAndogya (IV, 15), ‘ now whether people perform 
obsequies for' him or not,’ Sic. Another account is given 
in the eighth book of the same Upanishad, ‘ then he moves 
upwards by those very rays ' (VI II, 6, 5). 

The Kaushitakins again give a different account : * He 
having reached the path of the Gods com« to the world 
of Agni,’ &c. (Kau. Up. I, 3). Different again in the 
Brrhad-.^ra«yaka ; ‘ Those who thus know this and those 
who in the forest meditate on faith and the True,’ &c 
(Brt. Up. VI, 2, 15), The same Upanishad, in >another 
place (V, 10), gives a different account : ‘ Whftn the person 
goes away from this world he comes to the wind,’ (fee — 
A doubt ^here arises whether all these texts mean to give 
instruction as to one and the same road — the first stage 
of which is light — having to be followed by the soul of 
the wise man; or whether they describe different toads 
on any of which the soul may proceed. — The PUrvapakshin 
holds the latter view ; for he says the roads described 
differ in nature and are indepimdentf ope of the other. — 
This view the SCitra disposes of. All texts mean one and ' 
the same road only, viz. the one beginning with light, 
and the souls proceed on that road only. For that road 
is known, 1. c. is recognised in all the various descriptiema, 
although it is, in different texts, described with mor^ or 
less fulness. . We therefore have to proceed here as in the 
case of the details (gu^) which are mentioned in different 
meditations to.. one aad the sante object, -te we 
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have to combine the details mentioned in different places 
into one whole. 1‘he two ATMndogya'texts — ^the one in 
the UpakoucalavidyS and the one in the VidyA of the five 
fires — desofibe exactly the same road. And in the VidyA 
of the fivb fires as given in the Brfhad-Ara«yaka the same 
road, b^inning with light, is also described, although 
there arc diffwences in minor points ; we therefore recognise 
the road described in the ATAAndogya. And in the other 
texts also we everywhere recognise the divinities of certain 
st^^s of the road, Agni, Aditya, and so on. — Here termi- 
nates the adhikarana of ‘ that which b^ins w4h light.’ 

2. From the year to VAyu; on account of non- 
specification and specification. 

In their description of the path beginning with light the 
AT/randogas mention the year between the months and 
the sun, ‘ from the months to the year, from the year to 
the sun ’ {Kh. Up. V, 10, i) ; while the VAgasaneyins 
mention, in that very place, the world of the Gods, ‘ from 
the months to the world of the Gods, from the world of 
the Gods to the sun ’ (Brr. Up. VI, a, 15). Now, as the 
two paths are identical, we have to supplement each by the 
additional item given in the other (and the question then 
arises whether the order of the stages be 1. inoijjhs, a. year, 
3. world of the Gods, 4. sun ; or 1. months, a. world of the 
Gods, 3. year, 4. sun). The year and the world of the Gods 
afe equally entitled to tlie place after the months in so far 
as textual declaration goes ; for both texts say 'from the 
months.’ But we observe that the advance is throughout 
from the shorter periods of time to the longer ones (‘ from 
the day to the bright'fortnight, from the bright fortnight 
to the six months of the northern progress ’), and as there- 
fore the year naturally presents itself to the mind’ im- 
mediately after the six months, we decide that the order 
is — months, year, world of tiic Gods, sun. — In another 
place {Bri. Up. V, ro) the VAffasaneyins mention the wind 
as the stage preceding the s«n (‘ the wind makes room 
for him — he mounts upwards ; 'be comes to the sun ’). The 
Kaushltakins, on the other hand, place the world of the 
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wind sabsequent to Kght, refenttd to by tiHan as the wodbi 
of Agai (* Having entered cm tbe path of the Gods he comes 
to the world of to the world of the wind,’ itc., Kau. 
Up. I, 5). Now in this latter text the fact of the world 
of the wind following upon light is to-be inferred only 
from the succession of the clauses (' to the world of Agni ' 
— ' to the world of the wind ’), while the ‘ upwards’ in the 
text of the V^fasaneyins is a direct statement of succession 
given by the text itself ; and as this latter order of succes- 
sion has greater fwce than the former, we have to place, 
in the series of stages, the world of V&yu direc^y before 
the world of the son. But above we have determined 
that the same place (after the year and before the sun) 
h^ to be assigned to the world of the Gods also ; and 
hence a doubt arises whether the world of the Gods and 
VAyu are two different things— the soul of the wise man 
passing by them in optional succession — or one and the 
same thing— the soul coming, after the year, to V4yu who 
is the world of the Gods. — They are diffhreijt things, the 
Pflrvapalcshin says ; for they are generally known to be 
so. And there are definite indications in the text that 
the world of the Gods as well as V4yu is to be placed 
immediately before the sun — this being indicfted for V4yii 
by the ‘ upwards ' referred to above, and for the world 
of the Gods by the ablative case (dcvalok4t) in the JTJltnd. 
text, ‘ from the world of the Gods he goes to the sun ' — 
and as thus there is no difference between the two, we 
conclude that the soul passes by them in either order it 
may choose. — This view the Sfitra negatives : * From tiie 
year to V4yu.’ The soul, having departed from the year, 
comes to V4yu. This is proved ‘ by non-specification and 
specification.' For the term ‘the world of the Gods’ is. 
a term of general meaning, and hence can denote VAyu 
in so far as being the world of the Gods; while on the 
other hand the term V4yu spedfk^ly denotes that divine 
being <mly. The Kaushltakins !!^>eak of ‘the world of 
Vdyu ' ; but this only means ‘ Vlyu who at thq same time 
is a world.' That V|yu may be viewed as the world ci 
the Gods is confirmed by another scriptural passage, vi*. 
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‘ he who blows (V4yu) Js the houses of the Gods.’— -M«se 
terminates the adhikarana of * VAyu/ 

3. Beyond lightning there is Varu«a, on account 
of conneicion. 

According to the text of the Kaushltakins the sou! goes 
on to the world of V4yu, to the world of Varuwa, to the 
trorld of Indra, to the world of Pra^fipati, to the world 
of Brahman. The doubt here arises whether Varuwa and 
the divinities of the following stages are to be inserted 
in the series after Vdyu, in agreement with the order of 
enumeration in the text of the Kaushitakim; or at the 
end of the whole senes as stated in the KMndogyz Up. 
fIV, 15, 5), Varu«a thus coming after lightning. — The 
decision is in favour of the latter view because Varuwa, 
the god of waters, is naturally connected with lightning 
which dwells within the clouds. — This terminates the adhi- 
kara»a of ‘ Varu«a.’ 

4. Conductors, this being indicated. 

The decision here -is that light, V4yu, and the rest 
mentioned in the texts as connected with tHe soul’s pro- 
gress on the path of the Gods are to be interpreted not 
as mere marks indicating the road, mor as p!ac. 2 s of enjoy- 
ment for the soul, but as divinities appointed by the 
Supreme Person to conduct the soul along the stages of 
, the road ; for this is indicated by what the ATAAndogya 
says vdth regard to the last stage, viz. lightning, ‘There 
is a person not human, he leads them to Brahman.’ What 
here is said as to that person not human, viz. that he leads 
the soul, is to be e 3 j,tended to the other beings also, light 
and the rest. — Buf if that not-human person leads the souls 
from lightning to Brahman, what then about Varu«a, Indra, 
and Pra^g-ftpati, who, as was decided above, are in chaige 
of stages beyond lightning? Do they also lead the soul 
along their stages ? 

5. From thence by him only who belongs to 
lightning, the text statir^ that. 
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The only leado* from lightning up to Brahman is the 
not 4 )uman person connected with lightaing ; for the text 
states this directly. Varuna, Indra, and Pr^fApati take 
part in the work in so far only as they may A^ist the 
person connected with lightning.-— Here terminates the 
adhikarana of ‘the conductors.' 

6. (Him who meditates on) the effected Brah- 
man, (thus opines) BAdari ; because for him going 
iy*»x)ssible. 

'Hie following question now presents itself for con- 
sideration. Does fhe troop of conducting divinities, Agni 
and the rest, lead on those who meditate on the effected 
Brahn an, i.e. Hirawyagarbha ; or those only who meditate 
on the highest Brahman ; or those who meditate on the 
highest Brahman and those who meditate on the indi- 
vidual Self as having Brahman for its Self? — The teacher 
BAdari is of opinion that the divinities lead on those only 
who meditate on the effected Brahman. For he only who 
meditates on Hirawyagarbha can move ; while a person 
meditating on the highest Brahman which is absolutely 
complete, alf-knowing, present everywhere, the Self of all, 
cannot possibly be conceived as moving to some other 
place in order to reach Brahman ; for him Brahman rather 
is something already reached. For him the effect of true 
knowledge is only to put an end to that Nescience which 
has for its object Brahman, which, in reality, is eternally 
reached. He, on the other hand, who meditates on Htramya- 
garbha may be conceived as moving in order to reach 
his object, which is something abiding within a special 
limited place. It is he therefore who is' conducted on by 
Agni and the other escorting deities. 

7. And on account of (Brahman) being specified. 

The text ‘ a person not human leads them to the worldf 
of Brahman ’ (BriL Up. VI, a, 1 5) by ludng the wo*d ‘ world,' 
and moreover in the plural, determines the spedfkation that 
the not-human persoit leads those only who metBtam on 
Hifawyagarbha, who dwells within some particular world. 
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Moreover, the text * I enter the hall of Pra/ipatl, the 
house' (Kk. Up. VIII, 14) shows that he who goes on the 
path beginning with light aims at approaching Hira«sya- 
garbha. But if this is so, there is a want of appropriate 
denotatiph in the clause, ‘There is a person not human, 
he leads them to Brahman ’ ; if Hiranyagarbha is meant, 
the text should say ‘ He leads them to Brahmi (Brah- 
fni»am).’ 

8. But on account of nearness there is that 
designation. 

Hiranyagarbha is the first created being (as declared by 
the text ‘ he who creates' Brahmd ’) ; he thus stands near to 
Brahman, and therefore may be designated by the same 
term (viz. Brahman). This explanation is necessitated by 
the ceasons set forth in the preceding Sfitras (which show 
that the real highest Brahman cannot be meant). — But, 
if the soul advancing on the path of the Gods reaches 
Hiranyagarbha only, texts such as ''This is the path of the 
Gods, the path of Brahman ; those who proceed on that 
path do not return to the life of man ’ {Kk. Up. IV, 15, 6), 
and ‘ moving upwards by that a man reaches immortality ' 
(VIII, 6, 6),„are .wrong in asserting that that soul attains 
to immortality and does not return ; for the holy books 
teach that Hiranyagarbha, as a created being, passes 
away at the end of a dvipar^rdha-period ; and the text 
‘Up to the world of Brahman the worlds return again’ 
(Bha. Gi. VIII, 16) shows that those who have gone to 
Hiranyagarbha necessarily return also 

9. On the passing a'way of the effected (world of 
Brahnnfi), together with its ruler, (the souls go) to 
what is higher than that ; on account of scriptural 
declaration. 

On the passing away of the effected world of Brahmi, 
together with its ruler Hinmy^arbha, who then recog- 
nises his qualification for higher knowledge, the soul also 
which had gone to Hiranyagarbha attains to true know- 
ledge and thus reaches Brahman, which is higher than that. 
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ie. higher than |he effected world of BrahmA. Thhi it 
known from the texts declaring that he who proceeds 
on the path of light reaches immortality and' does not 
ietom ; and is further confirmed by the text, * They idl, 
reaching the highest immortality, become free in the world 
of Brahman (BrahmA) at the time of the great end ' (Mu. 
Up. in, a, 6). 

10. And on account of Smrrti. 

This follows from Smn'ti also, which declares ' when die 
pralaym has come and the end of die Highesti they all 
t«^ther with Brghman enter the highest place.’ — For all 
these reasons BAdari holds that the troop of the eonducdn^ 
deities, b^tnning with L^ht, leads the souls of dieee 
only who meditate on the effected Brahman, Le. Hiranya- 
garbha. 

1 1. The Highest, fraimini thinks ; on account of 
primariness of meaning. 

The teacher (raimint is of opinion that those dddes lead 
on the souls of those only who meditate on dm Mgiftest 
Brahman. For in the text *a person not hniacs leads 
them to Brahman* the word Brakmatt is naturally taken 
in its prirnary sense <i. e. the highest Brahman); the 
secondary sense (i.c. the effected Brahman) can be ad« 
mitted only if there are other valid reasons to reftar the 
passage to the effected Brahoun. And the allqgced impos- 
sibility of the souls going is no anxch valid reason; for 
although Brahman no doubt is present everywhere, Scrip- 
ture declares that the soul of the vpse frees itself from 
Nescience only on having gone to some pardeular place 
That the origination of true knowtedge depends on certain 
conditions of caste, Arrama, religious duty, purity <iS wn* 
duct, time, place, and so on, follows from certam scriptural 
texts, as eg. ‘ BrAbmaxas desite to know him daet^ the 
study of the Veda' (Bri Up. IV, 4, »»)} in dm same way 
it follows from the text declaring die soul’s gmi^ to Bmh- 
man that the final realisation dot h^hSst lam#)oi%e 
uhtch implies the cessatimi of all Neschmce di^Mniis on 
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the Aoul’s going to some particular place The arguments 
founded on texts allied to declare that the soul of'^e 
wise does not pass out of the body at all we have refuted 
above. ,The argument that the specification implied in 
the text which mentions Brahmm-worlds clearly points 
to the effected Brahman, i.e. Hira«yagarbha, is equally 
Invalid. For the compound ‘the Brahman-world’ is to be 
mqplained as‘the world which is Brahman’; just as according 
to the Pflrva Mim4»*s4 the compound ‘ NishAda-sthapati ’ 
denotes a sthapati who is a Nish Ada (not a sthapati of the 
NishAdas). A thing even which is known as one only may 
be designated by a plural form, as in a mantra one girdle 
is spoken of as ‘ the fetters of Aditi.’ And as to the case 
under discussion, we know on the authority of Scripture, 
Smrrti, ItihAsa, and PurA«a, that the %vonderful worlds 
springing from the mere wjl of a perfect and omnipresent 
being cannot be but infinite. 

1 2. And because Scripture declares it. 

And Scripture moreover directly declares that the soul 
which has departed by way of the artery in the upper part 
of the Iwad ;jnd passed along the path of the -Gods reaches 
the highest Brahman : ‘ This serene being having risen 
from the body, having reached the highest light manifests 
itself in its own shape ’ {Kh. Up. VIII, la, 3 ^ -Against 
the contention that the text ‘ I enter the hall of PragApati, 
the house ’ shows that he who proceeds on the path be- 
ginning with light aims at the effected Brahman, the next 
SAtra ai^es. 

13. And there* is no aiming at the' effected 
(Brahman). 

,The aim of the soul is not at Hiranyagarbha, but at the 
highest Brahman itself. For the complementary sentence 
‘ I am the glorious among BrAhma«as ’ shows that what 
the soul aims at is the condition of the universal Self, 
which has for its antecedent the putting off of all Nescience. 
For this appears from the vpreceding text, ‘As a horse 
^akes his' toirs and as the! moon freu hersdf from dhe 
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mouth of Rihu ; having shaken off the body may I obtain 
■ — the uncreated Brahman-world’ declares that the Brah- 
man-world, which is the thing to be reached, is something 
non-created, and explicitly states that teaching that world 
implies freedom from all bondage whatsoever. — It is for 
these reasons that Caimini holds that the deities speeding 
the soul on its way lead on him only who has the liighest 
Brahman for the object of his meditation. * 

Now the Reverend Bidardyana declares his own view, 
which constitutes the final conclusion in this matter. 

14. Those not depending on symbols he leads, 
thus BidarAyana thinks ; there being a defect in 
botli cases; and he whose thought is that 

Bddardyarra is of opinion th^t the deities lead those not 
depending on symbols, i.c. all meditating devotees other 
than those depending on symbols. That is to say, the 
view that those are fed who meditate on the effected 
Brahman cannot be upheld;. nor is there an exclusive rule 
that those only should be led on who meditat^ on the 
highest Brahman. The truth is that tho^ are led who 
meditate on the highest Brahman, and also-thooe who medi- 
tate on the Self (soul) as different from matter (Prakrfti) 
and having Brahman for its true Self. Souls of both these 
kinds are led on to Brahman. Those on the other hand 
whose object of meditation is such things as name and so 
on, which fall within what is a mere effect of Brahman — 
such things being viewed cithor under the aspect of Brah- 
man, just as some valiant man may be viewed under the 
aspect of a lion (which view expresses itself in the judgment 
‘ Devadatta is a lion ’) ; or by themselves (without reference 
to Brahman)— all those arc not l«l on to Brahman. Why 
so? ‘ Because there is a defect in both cases,’ i.e. in both 
the views rejected by B4dardya/ia. The view that those 
are led who meditate on the effected Brahman is in conflict 
with texts such as ' having risen from this hK>d)rand reached 
the highest light' {Kh. Up. VIII, la, 5 ) — for the nature 
of the fruit depend* on the natture of the mcditatioii ; and 
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the view that those only are led to the higfhest Brahman 
who meditate on the highest Brahman, would stultify textsr 
such as the one which expressly declares Agni and the rest 
of the deities to lead on those who possess the knowledge 
of the five &res Those who know this, viz. the VidyA of 
the five fires, and those who in the forest. meditate on faith 
ancUausterity go to light — there is a person not human, he 
leads them to Brahman/ KA. Up. V, 10). Both these views 
thus being defective, we adhere to the conclusion that the 
deities lead on to Brahman the two classes of souls men- 
tioned above. — ^This the Sfltra further declares in the words 
*he whose thought is that’ (tatkratu//), the sense of which 
is that he whose thought is that reaches that, i.e. that 
the nature of what is reached depends on the nature of 
the meditation. Tins argument is founded on the text, 
‘According to what his thought is (ya tha-kratu/^) in this 
world, so will he be when he has departed this life’ {KA 
Up. Ill, 14), which implies the principle that what a soul 
after death attains is according to its thought and medita- 
tion in this life; and moreover we have direct scriptural 
statements to the effect -thaMhose who possess the know- 
ledge of the five fires proceed on the path of the Gods, and 
that those who proceed on that path reach Brahman and 
do not return. Analogous reasoning proves that medita- 
tion on the soul as free from matter and having Brahman 
for its true Self also leads to the highest Brahman, In 
the^^^case of those, on the other hand, who rely on the 
symbols (in which they meditatively contemplate Brah- 
tian), beginning with name and terminating with pfd«a 
He who meditates on name as Brahman/ Up, V*!!, 
I ff.), the meditation is not proved by texts of the two 
kinds previously mentioned to lead to Brahman ; it rather 
is contaminated by an clement not of the nature of intel- 
ligence, and hence — according to the principle that the 
result of a meditation is the sahie in nature as the medi- 
tation itself — the soul of the infierior devotee practising 
such meditation does not proceed by the path of light and 
does not reach Brahman. — That l|»is distinction is declared 
by Scripture itself, the next Sfltra shows. 

148J 3C 
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15. And Scripture declares die difference. 

Tlie text, ' He who meditates on name as Brahman, for 
him thoe is movement as he wishes as far as name ex- 
tends,' &C. (Kk Up. VII, j S.), declares th4t those who 
meditate on the series of symbols banning with name 
and ending with pr4«a attain to a result of limited nature 
and not depending on any particular path. Those there- 
fore who meditate on the Intelligent either as mixed with 
the Ncm-intelligent or by itself, viewing it either under the 
aspect of Brahman or as sepaiatcd from Brahman, are not 
led on by th; conducting deities. On the other hand, 
it remains a settled conclusion that the deities speed on 
their way those who meditate on the highest Brahman 
and on the soul as separated from Prakr/ti and having 
Brahman for its true Self. — Here terminates the adhikarana 
of ‘ the effected.' 
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FOURTH PADA. 

I. (Omthe souFs) having approached (the highest 
light) itiere is manifestation ; (as we infer) from the 
word * own/ 

The Sfltras now proceed to consider the kind of superior 
existence (alrvarya) which the released souls enjoy — The 
text says, ‘Thus does that serene being, having risen from 
the body and having approached the highest light, manifest 
itself in its own form* {Kh. Up, VIII, 12. 3). Does this 
passage mean that the soul having approached the highest 
light assumes a new body, to be brought about then, as 
c. g. the body of a deva ; or that it only manifests its own 
natural character? — The text must be understood in the 
former sense, the Piirvapakshin holds. For otherwise the 
scriptural texts referring to Release would declare what is 
of no advantage to man. We do n 5 t observe that its own 
nature is of any advantage to the soul. In the state of 
dreamless sleep the body an^ the sense-organs cease to act, 
and you may say the pure soul then abides by itself, but in 
what way does this benefit man ? Nor can it be said that 
mere cessation of pain constitutes the well-being of the 
soul which has approached the highest light, and that in 
this sense manifestation of its own nature may be called 
Release; for Scripture clearly teaches that the released 
soul enjoys an infinity of positive bliss, * One hundred times 
the bliss of Pr«\fc1pati is one bliss of Brahman and of a sage 
free from desires ; ‘for having- tasted a flavour h^ experi- 
ences bliss’ (Taitt. Up. II, 7). Nor can it be said that 
the true nature of the soul is consciousness of the nature of 
unlimited bliss which, in the Sams&ra condition, is hidden 
by Nescience and manifests itself only when the soul 
reaches Brahman. For, as explained previously, intdli- 
gence which is of the nature of light cannot be hidden ; 
hiding in that case would be neither more nor less than 
destruction. Nor can that which is mere light be of the 
nature of bliss ; for bliss is plealRire, and to be of the nature 

3 c « 
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of ploisure is to be such as to agree with the Self. But, if 
the Self is mere light, where is the being by which light 
is to be apprehended as agreeable to its own nature? (i.e. 
where is the knowing sut^ect conscious of bliss?) He, 
tibio'efore^ who holds the Self to be mere light, can in no way 
prove that it is of the nature of bliss. If, moreover, that 
which the sool effects on approaching the highest light *is 
merely to attain to its own true nature, we point out that 
that nature is something eternally accomplished, and that 
hence the declaration that ‘ it m.mifcst8 (accomplishes) 
itself in its own nature ’ would be purportless. We hence 
conclude that on approaching the highest light the soul 
connects itself with a new form only then brought about. 
On this view the term ‘ accomplishes itself’ is taken In its 
direct sense, and the expression ‘ in its own shape ’ also is 
suitable in so far as the soul accomplishes itself in a nature 
specially belonging to it and characterised by absolute 
bliss. — ^This view the Siltra rejects. That special condition 
into which the soul passes on having, on the path of the 
Gods, approached the highest light is a manifestation of 
its own true nature, not an origination of a new character. 
For this is proved by the spjecification impK^d in the term 
‘ own,’ in the phra.se ‘ in its own nature.’ If the soul as- 
sumed a new body, this specification would be without 
meaning; for, even without that, it would be clear that 
the new body belongs to the soul — Against the assertion 
that the soul’s own true nature is something eternally 
accomplished, and that hence a declaration of that nature 
’acccxnplishing itself’ would be unmeaning, the next Sdtra 
declares itself. 

2. The released one ; on account of the promise.' 

What the text says about the soul accomplishing itself 
in its own form refers to the released soul which, freed 
from its connexion with wrjrks and what dei^ends thereon, 
L e. the body and the rest, abides in its true essential nature. 
— ^That easenttal nature no doubt is something etcmally 
accompli^ed, but as in the Sams&ra state it is obscured 
by Nescience in the form of Karmao ; the text refers to the 
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cessation of such obscuration as ‘ accomplishment’— 'How 
is this known ? — ' From the promise,’ i. e. from the fact that 
the text promises to set forth such cessation. For Pr^- 
pati when saying again and again, ‘ I will explain that 
further to does so with a view to throw light on the 
individual soul — first introduced in the clause ‘ that Self 
which is free from sin, &c* (VIIl, 7, i) — in so far as freed 
from all connexion with the three empirical conditions 
of waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep, and released 
from the body which is due to Karrnan and the cause of 
joy and sorrow. When, therefore, he concludes ‘that 
serene being, i. e. the soijl,Ti?ving risen from this bod)!* and 
having approached the highest light accomplishes itself ^n 
its true form,’ we understand that such ‘accomplishment ’ 
means the final release, i. e. the cessation of all bondage, 
which is gained by the sosnl, previously connected with 
Karman, as soon as it approaches the highest light. — The 
POrvapakshin had said that as in the state of deep, 'sleep 
the manifestation of the true nature of the soul is seen in 
no way to benefit man, Scripture, if declaring that Release 
consists in a manifestation of the true nature of the soul, 
would ckarly teach something likewise not beneficial to 
man; and that hence the ‘accomplishment in its own 
form ’ must mean the .soul’s entering on such a new con- 
dition of existence as would be a cause of pleasure, viz. the 
condition of a deva or the like. To this the next S6tra 
replies. 

3. The Self, on account of subject-matter. 

The subject-matter of the whole section shows^ that by 
the Self manifesting itself in its own form there is meant 
lAie Self as possessing the attributes of freedom from all evil 
and sin and so on. For the teaching of Fn\^pati bi^ins as 
follows 4 ‘ the Self which is free from sin, free from old age, 
from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose desires 
and thoughts spontaneously realise themselves.’ And that 
this "Self which forms the sufhject-raatter of' the entire 
section is the individual Self Wt have shown under I, 3, 19. 
The manifestation of the trui nature of the soul when 
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the hig^best I^t therefiwre meant the numifesta- 
tioo that Sdf which has fimiom from sin and so on 
for its essential attribute»~-that nature beit^ in the SaM> 
sftra state obscured through Nescience. When therefore 
at the moment of Release th<»e essential qualities assert 
themselves, the caa; is one of manifestation of what already 
exists,' not one of origination. Thus the rever«id Saunaka 
says, ‘ As the lustre of the gem is not created by the act &f 
polishings so the essential intelligence of the Self is not 
created by the putting oif of imperfectiona As the well is 
not. the cause of the production of rain water, but only 
serves to manifest water which already exists — for whence 
should that originate which is not ? — thus knowledge and 
the other attributes of the Self are only manifested through 
the putting off of evil qualities ; they are not produced, for 
they are eternal.’ Intelligence, therefore, bliss, and the 
other essential qualities of the soul which were obscured and 
contracted by Karman. expand and thus manifest them- 
selves when the bondage due to Karmau passes away and 
the soul approaches the highest Hgh^ On this view of 
‘ manifestation ’ there remains, no oifficulty. — Here termi- 
nates the aohilmraffa of ‘ on approaching manifestation.’ 

4. In non-division ; because that is ^n. 

Is tno soul, when it has reached the highest light and 
freed itself from all bondage, conscious of itself as separate 
from the highest Self or as non-separate in so far as being 
a mere ‘ mode’ (prakHra) of that Seif ?— -The former view 
is the right one. For Scriptural and Smriti texts alike 
declare diat the released soul stands to the highest Self in 
the relation of fellowship, equality^ equality of attributes, 
and all this implies consciousness of separation. Compare 
* He attains sdl desires together with the all-knowing 
Brahman’ (Taitt. Up. II, 1, i) ; ‘When the seer sees the 
shining maker, the Lord, the Person who has his source in 
Brahman ; then, possessing perfect knowledge, and shaking 
off good and evil, free from all pasaons he reaches the 
highest equality’ (Mu. Up. Ill, i, 3); ‘Takkif their sfond 
up<m this knowledge they, attaining to an equiili^ of attrf* 
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t>tit)es with me, are nei^er boim at the time of a creation 
nor are thejr agitated when a pralaya takes place ' (Bha. 
Gt. XIV, a). — ^Against this view Ae Sdtra declares itsdf ‘ in 
non-division.’ The released soul is conscious of itself as 
non-divided*from die highest Brahman. ‘ For this is seen,' 
i. e. for the soul having reached Brahman and freed itself 
jfiom the investment of Nescience sees itself in its true 
nature. And this true nature consists herein that the 
souls have for their inner Self the highest Self while they 
constitute the body of that Self and hence are modes (pra- 
kftra) of it. This is proved by all those texts which 
exhibit the soul and Brahman in co-ordination — * Thou 
art that,' * this Self is Brahman ’ ; * In that all this has 
its Self’; ‘All this in truth is Brahman’; and by other 
texts, such as ‘ He who dwells within the Self; whom 
the Self does not know, of whom the Self is the' body,' 
&c. ; and ‘ He who abides within, the ruler of creatures, 
he is thy Self’ ; as explained by us under SCitra I, 4, aa. 
The consciousness of the released soul therefore expresses 
itself in the following form : ‘ I am Brahman, without any 
division.’ Where the ^text^ speak of the soul’s becoming 
equal to, or having equal attributes with, Brahman, the 
meanmg is that the nature of the individual soul — which 
is a mere mode of Brahman — is equal to that of Brah- 
man, i. e. that on putting off its body it becomes equal to 
Brahman in purity. The text declaring that the soul 
‘attains^ all its desires together wHh Brahman’ intimates 
that the soul, tc^etiu r with Brahman of which it is a mode, 
is conscious of the attributes of Brahman. The different 
texts are thus in no conflict. Nor, on this view of the soul 
being noB-dhddcd from Brahman in so far as being its 
Vnode, is theritf. any 'difficulty on account of what is said 
about the soul »nder Sa. IV, 4, 8 ; or on account of the doc- 
trincsconveyel^in 11,1, ; III,4,8---Here terminates the 

adhikaraea of 'non-division, on account of its being seen.’ 

5, In (a nature; like) that of Brahman, thus 
Gaimini thinks; on account of suggestion and the 
rest 
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Ow}i^ to the fact that di^erent texts give dUTcrent 
accounts, the question now arises of what character that 
essential nature of the Self is in which it manifests itself on 
reaching Brahman. Is that nature constituted by freedom 
from evil and sin and the rest (i. e. the attribiites enume- 
rated Kh. Up. VIII, 7, i); or by mere intdlligence (v(g^&na) 5 
or by both, there being no opposition between intelligence 
and those" other attributes? — The teacher { 7 aimini ha]l<ls 
that the soul manifests itself in its Brahman character, t. e. 
in a character constituted by freedom from sin, and so on. 
These latter attributes are, in the text of the ‘ small lotus,’ 
mentioned as belonging to Brahman {K/t. Up. VIII, 1, 5), 
and may hence be referred to as the ^Brahman’ character. 
And that this Brahman character is the character of the 
released soul also follows from ‘suggestion and the rest.’ 
For freedom from all evil and the rest arc, in the teaching of 
Pra^gipati, referred to as attributes of the soul (VIII, 7, 1). 
The ‘ and the rest ' of the Sdtra refers to the activities of 
the released soul — laughing, playing, rejoicing, and so on 
(mentioned in VIII, 12, 3) — which depend on the [x>wer 
belonging to the soul in that state to realise all its ideas 
and wishes. It is for these reasons that { 7 aimini holds that 
mere intelligence does not constitute the true nature of the 
released soul. 

6. In the sole nature of intelligence ; as that is 
its Self. Thus Aur/ulonii think.s. 

Intelligence (consciousness ; ^aitanya) alone is the true 
nature of the soul, and hence it is in that character only 
that the released soul manifests itstjlf ; this is the view of 
the teacher Au</ulomi. That intelligeTice only constitutes* 
the true being of tlie soul, we learn from the express state- 
ment ‘ As a lump of salt has neither inside nor outside, but 
is altc^ether a mass of taste ; so this Self has neither 
inside nor outside, but is altogether a mast of knowledge ’ 
(Bri. Up. IV, 5, 13). When, therdbre, the text aUribfltes 
to the soul freedom from evil and the rest, does' not 
mean to ptedtca.te of it- further positive quatities, but only 
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to exclude all the quaiittes depending on avidyi — change, 
pleasure, pain, and so on, — For these reasons Aui/ulomi 
holds that the released soul manifests itself as mere intelli- 
gence.— Next the teacher B&darSyana determines the ques- 
tion by pdapounding his own view. 

7. Thus also, on account of existence of the 
fiarmer qualities (as proved) by suggestion, BAda- 
rSya/ia holds absence of contradiction. 

The teacher Bddaraya»a is of opinion that even thus, 
i. e. although the text declares the .sou! to have mere intel- 
ligence for its essential nature, all the same the previously 
stated attributes, viz. freedom from ail sin, and so on, are 
not to be excluded. For the authority of a definite state- 
ment in the Upanishads proves them to exist That Self 
which is free from sin,’ &c.) ; and of authorities of equal 
strength one cannot refute the other. Nor must you say 
that the case is one of essential contradiction, and that 
hence we necessarily must conclude that freedom from sin, 
and so on (do not belong to the true nature of the soul, 
but) are the mere figments of Nescience (from which the 
released soul is free). For as there is equal authority for 
both sides, why should the contrary view not be held ? (viz. 
that the soul is essentially free from sin, &c., and that the 
Aaitanya is non-essential.) For the principle is that where 
two statements rest on equal authority, that only which 
suffers from an intrinsic impossibility is to be interpreted 
in a different way {i. e. different from what it mfans on the 
face of it), so as not to conflict with the other. But while 
admitting this we deny that the text w'hich describes the 
Self as a mass of mare knowledge implies that the nature 
•of the Self comprises nothing whatever but knowledge. 
— But what then is the purport of that text ? — The mean- 
ing is clear, w6 reply; the text teaches that the entire Self, 
different from all that is non-sentient, is self-illumined, L e. 
not even a small part of it depends for its illumination on 
something else. The fact, vouched for in this text, of the 
soul in its entirety being a mere niAss <rf knowler^e in no 
way conflicts with the fact, vouched for by other texts, of its 
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{>o«seisifig <]ualitie9 «ich as freedom from dn and so on, 
urMdi inhere in it as tlie subject of those qualities ; not 
anjr more than the fact vi the lump of salt being ta^ 
thior^h and through — ^which fact is known through the 
sense of taste — conflicts with the fact of its |>«ssessiag 
such other qualities as colour, hardness, and so on, which 
are known through the eye and the other sense-organs. 
The meaning of the entire text is as follows— -just as tjie 
lump of salt has throughout one and the same taste, while 
other sapid things such as mangoes and other fruit have 
diflerent tastes in dieir different parts, rind and so on ; so 
tilie soul is throughout of the nature of knowledge or self- 
illuminedness. — Here terminates the adhikarana of ‘that 
which is like Brahman.' 

8. By the mere will ; Scripture stating that 

Concerning the released soul Scripture states, ‘ He moves 

about there, laughing, playing, rejoicing, be it with women, 
or chariots, or relatives’ {Kk. Up. VIII, la, 3). The 
doubt here arises whether the soul’s meeting with relatives 
and the rest presupposes an effort on its part or follows 
on its mere will — as things spring from the mere will of the 
highest Per^n. — effort is required ; for we observe in 
ordinary life that even such persons as kings* and the like 
who are capable of realising all their wishes do not accom- 
plish the eflects desired without some effort — Against titla 
view the Sfltra says ‘ by the mere will.’ For, in a previous 
pa]ss:^e, Scripture expressly says, ‘ He who desires the 
world of tite Fathers, by his mere will tiie Fathers rise to 
receive him,* &c. (VIII, 2, i). And there is no other text 
declaring- the need of effort whidi would oblige us to 
define and limit the meaning of the t^xt last quoted. 

9. And for this very reason without another ruler. 

Since the released soul realises all its wishes, it dees not 

stand under another ruler. For to be under a ruler means 
to be subject to injunction and prohibition, and to be such 
is oppos^ to being free in the realisatkm of all one’s 
vrishes. Hffitce Scripture says, ‘ he is a Sqlf-ruler ’ (Kk.‘l}p. 
VII, 25). — Here terminafes the adhikaraum of ‘ whiles.* 
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10 * The al>seace, BAdari holds ; for thus Scripture 
says. 

A doubt arises whether the Released has a bod^ and 
seiue-ofga98, or not ; or whether he has them or not just 
as he pluses. The teacher Bidari holds that body and 
sense-organs are absent; since the text declares this. The 
text — ‘ as long as he is embodied there is no freedom from 
pleasure and pain ; but when he hi free from the body then 
neither pleasure nor pain touches him’ {Kh. Up. VUI, 
12, 1} — declares that pleasure and pain are necessarily con- 
nected writh embodiedness; and tlie text— ‘having risen 
from this body and reached the highest light he manifests 
himself in his own shape’ (VIII, la, 3) — declares that* the 
Released one is without a body. 

11. The presence, <7aimini holds; because the 
text declares manifoldness. 

The teacher, (raimini holds that the Released one has 
a body anti senses ; because the 'text declares manifold- 
ness — ‘ He is onefold, he is threefold, he is fivefold, he is 
sevenfold’ {Kh. Up. VI I; *26, 2). The Self which is one 
and indivisible cannot be manifold, and the various forms 
of manifoldness of which the text speaks therefore must 
depend on the body. The text which speaks of the 
absence of a body refers to the absence of that body only 
vdiich is due to Kaitnan ; for this latter body only is the 
cause of pleasure and pain. Next the Reverend B&darA- 
yana decides this point by the declaration of his own view. 

12. For this reason BAdariyawa (holds him to be) 
of both Idnds ; fisp in the case of the twelve days’ 

* sacrifice. 

‘ For this reasem,’ i. e. for the reason that the text refiars 
to the wish of the Released, the Reverend BAdarAyana u 
of opinion that Ae Released may, at his liking, be with or 
without a 4 »ody. This satisfies both kinds of texts. The 
awe k analogous to that of the twelve days' sacrifice which, 
on the of twofold texts— iThose derirous of prc»- 
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perity are to celebrate the dv^dajAha,’ and * The priest is to 
offer the dvfidarilha for him who desires offspring ’—belongs, 
according to difference of wish, either to the sattra or the 
ahina class of sacrifices. — The next Siltra declares that the 
body and the sense-organs of the Released are' not neces- 
sarily created by the Released himself. 

13. In the absence of a body, as in the state cf 
dream ; that being possible. 

As in the absence of a body and other instruments of 
enjoyment created by himself, the Released may undergo 
experiences of pleasure by means of instruments created 
by tile highest Person, the Released, although capable of 
realising all his wishes, may not himself be creative. As in 
the state of dream the individual soul has experiences 
depending on chariots and other implements created by 
the Lord (‘ He creates chariots, horses,’ &c., Br>. Up. IV, 
3, 10) ; thus the released soul also may have experience 
of different worlds created by the Lord engaged in playful 
sport. 

14. When there is a body, as In the waking state. 

When, on the other hand, the released soul pocsesscs a body 
created by its own will, then it enjoys its various delights 
in the same way as a w'aking man does. — In the same way 
as the highest Person creates out of himself, for b*® own 
delight, the world of the F'athers and so on ; so he some- 
times creates such worlds for the enjoyment of the released 
souls. But sometimes, again, the souls using their own 
creative wiil-power themselves create their own worlds, 
which however are included within the sf^ere of sport of 
the highest Person (so that the souls id enjoying them do 
not pass beyond the intuition of Brahman). 

But it has been taught that the soul is of atomic sue ; 
how then can it connect itself with many bodies? — To this 
question the next SOtra replies. , 

15. The entering is as in the case of a lamp; 
thus Scripture declares. 
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Just as a lamp, although a&tding in one place only, enteni 
through the light proceeding from it into connexion with 
fnanjr places ; so the soul also, although limited to one p':,ce, 
may through its light-like consciousness enter into several 
bodies. It may do this as well as in this life the soul, 
although abiding in one spot of the body only, viz. the 
h$art, pervades the whole body by means of its conscious- 
ness and thus makes it its own. There is however the fol- 
lowing difference between the two cases. The non-released 
soul has its intellectual power contracted by the influence 
of Karman, and hence is incapable of that expansive per- 
vasion without which it cannot identify itself with other 
bodies. The released soul, on tlie other hand, whose intel- 
lectual power is non-contracted is capable of extending as 
far as it likes, and thus to make many bodies its own. For 
Scripture declares, ‘ That liying soul is to be known as part 
of the hundredth part of the point of a hair divided a 
hundred times, and yet it is capable of infinity ' {Svet. Up. 
V, 9). Th? non-relcased soul is ruled by Karman, the 
released one only by its will — this is the difference. — But, 
a new difficulty is raised, Scripture declares that when the 
soul reaches Brahman all itsjnner and outer 4 cnowledge is 
stopped : ‘ Enibraced by the highest Self the soul knows 
nothing that is without, nothing that is within ' (Br*. Up. 
IV. 3. ai). How then can it be said to know all tilings?— 
To this the next SOtra replies. 

i6r It refers either to dreamless -sleep or to union 
(sampatti) ; for this is manifested. 

Texts as the one last quoted do not refer to the released 
soul, but either to det^ sleep or to ‘ union (sampatti), i.'e. 
*thc time of dying; the latter in accordance with the text 
‘ |hen his speech is united (sampadyate) with his mind,— 
heat with the highest divinity’ (ATA. Up. VI, 15, i). In 
both those states the soul attains to the highest Self and is 
unconscious. That in the states of deep sleep and dying 
the soul is unconscious and that tiie released soul is all- 
knowing, Scripture reveals. The text ‘ In truth he thus 
doe* not know himself that he is I,‘nor does he know any- 
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exists. He is gone to uttor aanibiktion< I «ee 
no good in this’ {Kk. Upu VIII, ii, i) declares tbnt the soul 
is unconscious in the suite of deep sleep ; and a safa^oent 
text in the same section declares the released, tool to be 
all-knowing. ‘He seeing these pleasures with the divine 
eye, i. e. the mind, rejoices’ (VIII, la, 5). The same is 
clearly stated in the text, ‘ He who sees this sees everythii^, 
and <d>tains everything ever3rwhere ’ (VII, % 6 , a). Thdt at 
death there is unconsciousness appears from the text, 
'having risen from these elements he vanishes again in 
tiiem. When he has departed there is no more knowledge ’ 
(Brfc Up* IV, 5, 13). .From all this it follows that the 
text as to the soul being held in embrace by the prSigka, 
Self refers either to deep sleep or death. — Here terminates 
the adhikarana of ' non-being.’ 

17. With the exception* of world-energy; on 
account of leading subject-matter and of non- 
proximity. 

The doubt here presents itself whether the power of the 
released soul is a universal power such as belongs to the 
Supreme Person, extending to the creation, sustentation, 
and so on, of the worlds ; or is limited to*the intuition of 
the Supreme Person. — The Ptlrvapakshin maintains the 
former view. For he says Scripture declares that tbe 
soul reaches equality with the Supreme Petsori : ‘ Free 
from stain he reaches the highest equality* (Mu. Up. Ill, 
I, 3) ; and moreover Scripture asenbes to the released soul 
the power pf realising all its thoughts. And these two 
conditions are not fulfilled unless the soul possess the 
special powers of the Lord with regard to the government. 
&c., of the world. — To this the Shtra replies, ’with the 
exception of world-energy.’ The releawd soul, freed 
from all that hides its true nature, possesses the poww of 
intuitively beholding the pure Bmhinafl, but does not 
posses the power of ruling and gutdlii^ the different fcnuis 
of motion and rest bdonging to animate and infintmato 
nature.— How is this known 1*—' From subject-matter/ 
For it is whh special reference to the highest Brahman 
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only that the text mentions ruling and controlling powitr 
over the entire world. * That from whence these beings arc 
born, that through which they live when born, that into 
which they enter at death, endeavour to know that ; that is 
Brahman' (Taitt. Up- III, i, 1). If such universal ruling 
and controlling power belonged to the released soul as 
well, it would not be used — as the text actually uses it— • 
for defining Brahman ; for all definition rests on special 
individual attributes. Analogously many other texts 
speak of* universal ruling and controlling power with ex- 
clusive reference to the Supreme Person — ‘ Being only this 
was in the beginning, &c. — it thought, may I be many’ 
(Kh, Up. VI, 3); ‘In the banning this was Brahman, 
one only — it created the most excellent Kshattra,’ &c. 
(Brr. Up. I, 4, 11) ; ‘In .he beginning all this was Self, one 
only — it thought, let me send forth these .worlds ’ (Ait Ar. 

II, 4, I, 1); ‘There was Ndrdyana alone, not Brahma, and 
so on.’ ‘ He who dwelling within the earth,’ istc. (Brf. Up. 

III, 7, 3). — This also follows ‘from non-proximity* ; for in 
all those places which speak of world-controlling power 
the context in no way sqggests the idea of the released 
soul, and heqge there is no reasoii to ascribe such power to 
the latter. 

1 8. If it be said that this is not so, on account of 
direct teaching ; we reply not so, on account of the 
texts declaring that which abides within the spheres 
of those entrusted with special functions. 

But, an objection is raised, certain texts directly declare 
that the released sou^ also possesses ‘ world-energy.’ Com- 
. pare * He becomes a self-ruler ; he moves in all worlds 
according to his wishes ’ {Kh, Up. VII, 35, 2) ; * He moves 
through these worlds, enjoying any food he wishes, and 
assuming any shape he wishes’ (Taitt. Up. Ill, 10, 5)- 
cannot therefore accept the restivtion laid down in the 
last Sfttra.— Not so, the latter half of the present 
dedarcs, * on account of the texts declaring that which 
abides in the spheres of those entrusted with special func* 
tSoos.’ The of the tests quoted is that the 
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released soul participates in tfae enjoyments connected 
with the spheres of Hiranyi^rbba and other beings 
which are entrusted with special functions. The .soul 
u^>se knowledge is no longer obstructed by Karmw freely 
ehjoj's all the different worlds in which the power of Brah- 
man manifests itself and thus is fully satisfied. — But if the 
released soul, no less than the soul implicated in the Sam*' 
sAra, experiences enjoyments belonging to the sphere I of 
change, it follows that the sum of its enjoyments is finite 
and limited, and that hence the released soul is (to better 
off than the soul in the state of bondage ! — Of this doubt 
the next SAtra disposes.* 

19. That which Is not within change; for thus 
Scripture declares the abiding (of the soul). 

That which is not within change, i. e. the highest Brah- 
man which is free from all chAnge and of an absolutely 
perfect and blessed nature — this, together with the mani- 
festations of its glory, is. what forms the object of conscious- 
ness for the released soul. The worlds which are subject 
to change thus form objects for that soul s experience, in 
so far as th^ form part of Brahman's manifestation. 
For S9ripture declares that the released sou? thus abides 
within, L e. is conscious of the changeless highest Brahman, 
'when be finds freedom from fear and an abode in that 
which is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, unsupported, then 
he obtains the fearless ’ (Taitt. Up. 11 , 7). And that the 
world is contained -within Brahman as its manifestatioa is 
declared in the text, ‘ In that all the worlds abide, and no 
one goes beyond ’ (Ka. Up. II, 5, fi). The meaning of the 
text stating that the Released freely tdbxe in all worlds, and 
similar texts, therefore is only that the released soul while ' 
conscious of Brahman with its manifestations experiences 
also the enjoyments, lying within the sphere of chang^, 
which abide in the world of HtranyagarUia and similar 
beii^s ; not that it possesses the world-energies — creative, 
ruling, and .so on — which are the distinctive attribute-of fhc 
behest Lord. 

20. And thus Perception and Inference show. - • 
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That the eneigies connected witii the i:ule of tihe oitire 
world are exduaive attributes of the hipest Person, Scrip* 
ture and Smrtti alike declare. Compare scriptural teicti 
stKh as ' From fear of him the mad blows,’ &c. (Taitt. ITp. 
II, 8 , 1) the command of that Imperishable .one sun 
and moon stand, held apart ' (Br>. Up. Ill, 9) ; ‘ He is the 
lord of all, the Idng of all beings, the protector of all 
b^gs * (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 22). And Smrfti texts such as 
* With me as Supervisor, Pralo*Ai brings forth the Universe 
of the movable and the immovable, and for this , reason the 
world ever moves round’; * Pervading this entire Universe 
by a portion of mine I do abide’ (Bha. G!. IX, 10 ; X,43). 
Scripture and Smriti likewise declare that of the bliss 
which is enjoyed by the released soul the highest Person 
alone is the cause — ‘ For he alone causes blessedness ' 
(Taitt Up. 11, 7) ; ‘He who serves me with unswerving 
devotion, surpasses these qualities and is fitted for becom- 
ing one with Brahman. For I am the abode of Brahman, 
of infinite immortality, of everlasting virtue, and of absolute 
bliss ’ (Bha. Gi. XIV, 26-21). The exalted qualities of the 
soul. ^freedom from evil and an and so on — which mani- 

fest themselves in the state o£ Release no doubt belong to 
the sdul’s essential nature ; but that the soul is of such 
a nature fundamentally depends on the Supreme Person, 
and on him also depends the permanency of those qualities; 
they are permanent in so far as the Lord himself on whom 
they dqpend is permanent. It is in the same way that 
all the things which constitute the me.ins of enjoyment 
and sport on the part of the Lord are permanent in sofiw 
as the Lord himself is permanent. It thus appears that 
th« equality to the Lord which the released soul may claim 
dbes not extend to the world-ruling energies. 

21 . And on account of the indication of the 
equality of enjoyment only. 

The'previous conclusion is confirmed by the turther tact 
that the text directly teaches the released soul to be equal 
to Brahman in so far only as enjoying direct insight into 
the true nature of Brahman. ‘He* reaches all object « 
C48I 3 o 
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s, x)^TI» cwiduabn thus ii we luive to shape our 
imaui as to the powm of the released soul io accordance 
witb what the ^ts say as to the Lord only poMessii^ the 
ptpvra of ntliog and-ccMitroUiii^ the entire wmid^aiKi that 
luneerthe latter power cannot be attributed to the souL— 
But IF^ powers erf the released soul altogether depend mi 
^ Lord, tt may happen that He, beii% indqiendent in all 
-1^ doi^p, may will the released soul to return inteC die 
SaaesAnu— Of this doubt the next Sfitra di^ioses. 

aa. Non-return, according to Scripture; n<»i- 
retum, according tq Scripture. 

We know from Scripture that there is a Supreme Person 
wdiose nature is absolute bliss and goodnessj who ia funda- 
aseotally antagonistic to all evil ; who is the cause of the 
or^inatioo,5UStentation, and dimolution of the world ; who 
didbe in nature from all other beings, who is all-knowing; 
edio by his mere thofight and will accomplishes all hb 
pntpostt ; who is an ocean of kindness as it were for all 
udio depend on him f who is all-merciful ; who is im- 
aaeasuraUy saised above all possibility of any one beii^; 
equal or mperior to him ; whose name is the kigkest 
And widi equal cotainty we know from Scrip- 
ture that ^this Supreme Lord, when pleased by the &ith- 
lol worahip of his Devotees — ^whkh worship condba la 
da&y repoted meditation on Him, asnsted by the pen* 
formanoe of all the practices presoibed fnr each caste and 
iixamai — ^fiees them from the mfioeace of Nesdenoe which 
ooi^ts of karman accutaulated in the Infinite progrms <rf' 
time and hence hard to overcome ; allows them to attidn 
to that supreme bliss which consists* in the direct intuition 
of His own true nature : and after that does mt pit^ 
them hack into the miseries of Samslra. The text <&• 
linedy teaching this is ‘He who bdiaves dius ail hb 
fife throi^ reaches the world of Brahman and does not 
retum * (Kk. Up. VIII, 15). And the Lord hitmelf ife- 
dares ‘Kavtog (rfrtained me great-aoided men do not come 
into rddilhi die fieeti^ abode of mberyj lor they have 
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itadbcd the Ugliest peifectlcm. Up to the worid ol' 
Brahinft the worlds retiun again, O Ar^vna; but having 
attained to me, O son of Kiiatf, there is no rd>irdi 
(Bha. Gl. WU, 15-16). Aw, moreover, the released soul 
has freed itsdf from the bondage of kannaii,has its powers 
of knowledge fully, developed, and has all its being in tlm 
supremely tdissful intuition of the highest Brahman, it 
evidently cannot desire anything else nor enter on any 
other form of activity, and the idea of its retutiiing into the 
Samsdra therefore is altogether excluded. Nor indeed 
need we fear that the Supreme Lord when once having 
taken to himself the Devotee whom he greatly loves will 
turn him back into the Sawsdra. For He himself has said, 

' To the wise man I am very dear, and dear he is to me. 
Noble indeed are all these, but the wise man I regard as 
my very Self. For he, with soul devoted, seeks me only 
as his highest goal. At the end of many births the wise 
man goes to me, thinking all is V^udeva. Such great- 
souied men are rarely met with ’ (Bha. Gi. VH, 17-19).— 
The repetition of the words of the Sdtra indicaica the con- 
clusion of this body of doctrine. Thus everything is settled 
to satbfaction. — Here terminates th * adhikardna of ‘ with 
the exception of the world-energies.’ 

Here terminates the fourth pdda of the foulth adhydya 
of the commentary on the 5 'driraka Mimdmsd, composed 
by the reverend teacher Rdmdmga. This completes the 
fourth adhydya, and the whole work ; and the entire body 
of doctrine is thus brought to a conclusion. 
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18, 191, 559, <19 aq. 
akibart, the Iiit>9rid>aMe, las, *87, 

nkliw, tiie view tliat the attnbate 
or one thing aj^ars as that of 
anothefi its. 

Agnhahasjra, chafer in the 
saneyaha (Sht Brl X). <^68. 
AgnMdfi. hnowledge of the Fire! 

(iew Up. IV, 11-13), a74 sq. 
agnihotia, S35, 715 sq. 
a^tilaraian, 517. 
anga, snhordiiiate matter, 19. 
ahgiii, Drinc^l matter, 19. 
i^ga^ intfliligent, 60, 109. 
igaiiitva, hit^iigence, 6f « 

'the unborn/ princ^tle, goat, 
3«5-“3ro. 

i^fHiiia, non-knowfedge, Nesderice, 
to7 sq., iio-ttj, 114-118, is^ 
sq., 147, 4««* 
i^va, non-ioul, 518. 
ai: u, of atomic s^ 548 aq. 
atipaliai 738* 

athldiii, 4Mie who makes a inal so* 
preme deciaratio.H 301, 303-305. 
AaitL the hidiriiiiiX si^, s8S. 
adrw^ fi^cfsensiioas, transcen* 
dental, me oaoees fNrindple, 

345. 4»« •q. $«ii 55*. $w. 
adwitya, wlUicmte second^ 399. 
advaita»f|^, 438. 
advaltlii, he who holds the view 
^n^daalky, 445^ 
aumama, demerit, 38a, 518. 
adluharaiia, chapter, paitiiiL 
adhipatf, sense^rgaii, 504. 
adhyayina, {earning, 689. 
ad^rastyi, the deciding, 571. 
adhylsa, staperimpositioii, 451, 49a, 

anavasada, fireedom from dejection, 

at^^tva, absence of selfhood, 38. 
anirahdhddhrya, (woitsi the effects 
of which have not yet hegitn, 775, 
P7. 


animddha, principle of egolty, 571-4 

5a8. ' 

^nirvatoityatl, inejCf^kahUlty, 108. 
anirvalanlyatviip, 43|. 
anirvaiantyatva-vidiii, 117 pq. 
anldli, 799. 

anukffla, ameable, 157. 
anuddhard^ absence of eanltatimit 
17. 

anupalabdhi, non^perception, $f, 107* 
sq. 

anubhfftl, cotisekmsnesa, 37, 48, 58* 
anttmali, favour, permissioa, 557. 
anumina, inference, 798. 
annvl^ reference to what is es* 
tablished by other means, eiqdana* 
tory comment, 14, 4$, 878, 894, 
898 sq. 

anuiaya, remaiiider, 989. 
anusmriti, recognition, 507. 
anrita, untme, 175, 
aidaikafaiia, intei^ organu 4494 
l&taram, difference, Intend^ Hhsk, 
•5* 

antarikriia, ether, atmosphei^ |}|, 
588. 

astai^imitt, the inner Ruler, sad* 
antarylmi-biihmaaa, 714, 319, 398, 
4«»f 457, 537f S44» 877. 
anna, food, 185, |74< 
anvmya, conne&ia, prcsetict, 483 aq. 
apara, secontbry, towest, tt|« 
aparokshatva, bring that vi^tdii lines 
not transcend the senses, 858* 
apifw, 574 

apimiflliMhs,iop«idinitta|eoi^ 
apffrvi, ttitpft7:!«rie^ new, tlw 

iimebeiistioiil result of an aclioii 
which later on produces the aeq* 
silde resoit, 153-155, 1841 ||8, 
878 sq. ^ 

|#| sq. 

abhtva, abtencf of somethinf # eoe* 
exifhenee, 107 sq., 507. 
aldiiiidliia, mtetmceplloii, 571* 
abhiriinl^ spi* 
ibheda, noiMlIril^ ipg. 
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abbrliai repetition, 17, 
unlirtai undefined, fip* 

585, 

amnun% non^mauna (see maxm^ 
710* 

anliAvSda, an additional statement, 
m, tS5f*1%f P7-330. fi73, 683, 
685-687, 7sa, 
arthlpatti, 117, 
avagati, conscknisness, 56. 
avatira, jneamation, 341* 
aiddyi, Nescience, sa sq*, 101 
(avidffi karmasaingjUi), 106 sq., 
X13 sq., X39, 146 sq^ 180, z8t8q«, 
310, 313, 311, 438 sq., 44J--445f 
448-45o» 453i 47o, sq., 544, 
761. 

avivfikya, (day of Soma sacjrSee), 

668 . 

avyakta, the Unevolved, fi|^ 403, 
483. 

avyfikr/tam, unefoNed matter, 309. 
amtva, generic diaracter of hdrs^ 
630. 

asatkirya, 456, 

asatkiryavkda, the theory that the 
effect does not .exist before its 
origination, 4^1. 

asatkhyktl, the view that the nim- 
eaisting appears as existing, 1 18. 
asatya, untnie, 139* 
astMya, agisting body, 516, 
ahamkartri, organ of Egoity, jSs, 
ahamkira, the ‘I, egoity, 36-38, 
61-67, 71 sq., 107, 333 , 363, 403, 
447^ 481, 484, 535 , 537 sq^ 57 i, 
739. 

aham, ‘I,* 7*? » secret name of 
Br^man, 643. 

ahar, a*sccret name of Brahman, 
643. 

ahina, class of sacrifices, 764. 

fikkhkshi, expectancy, 414, 
tkira, ether, 245, 320, 516, 5M. 
8Mra, conduct, 591. • 

Itmakhyfiti, the riew that the Sdf 
appears as a thing, 118. 

Itman, Self, aa 6 , 343, 345 f » 87 , 37 $ 
(from kpnoti), 571 manas). 
Itmabhiva, own ^ing, 98* 
Aditya,,Sun, 337 sq., 343, 719 iq. 
kde^a. instruction, 398. 
finanoa, bliss, sxa, 336 sq* 
Inandamaya, consist of biks, at 
330 sq., 333, 336 sq. 


InumtiUL object of inference, tpfi. 
tnuminlka, to be inferred, 336. 
Ihhlsa, appearance, 565. 
immi^aiia, that which Is taken m 
touched, 430, 453 sq,, 455 note, 
^ 458,467* 

aratnbhaaa^adhlkarana, 78. 

Arhata, a Oalna, 530. 
fihunbhsnia, 504. 

irrama, stage of life, 147, 531,703- 
71 1 , 7 * 5 , 770. 
asram, innux, 517. 

IrikartaTyaifi, mode of procedure, 
17S. 

indriya, sense-organ, 577, 

iksh, to think, aoi. 
the Lord, 6ao. 

utpatti, being origteated, i8a. 
uAna, 575* 
udglt^ 63s sq. 

udgHha, 8 sq., 19, 633-636, 664 tq., 
676, 683-685, 691, 60 sq., 707 
«q *7*3, 7i9«l-, 7*6. 
udgltha-vidyi 633, 635. 
unmina, measure, 547. 
upakurvfijva, a Brahmaifirin who has 
comfdeted his course tff study and 
becomes a householder, 707. 
Upakoiala-vidyl, ^51 sq,, 745. 
upalakshaaa, secondary mark, 157. 
upasad, certain offerings, 653, 654. 
upkdlna, inateria)*cau8e, 143. 
up&dhi, limiting adjunct, 134 sq., 
144, 193, 195 sq., 439, 459f 543, 
559 sq-* 5fifi sq. 
iqii3,to meditate, 630, 716. 
uplsana, meditation, 15, 699, 716, 

730. 

uplsani, meditation, ta sq., |6, 384, 
693. 

fiha, a kind of cogcitlottal actirity, 

474. 

rffa, ti4, 367. 

ekatSkyat^ syntactical onlty, 333, 

aiivarya, fordly power, superior ex- 

ktepce, 755* 

om, ONikIrSt the syUaUe Om, %n-- 
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linaltiiit Mfoocts, i^i sq. 
IciurMit tmtrainenlt 17B; iCiiTity. 

ictiofty 574; tlie insIrtitiieiktM 


lanmiel^ 3, i44t nh ¥^9$ 4tt. 
karmaiiy atetion, works* good md evil 
deeds, 63, 87 sq-i 94» ^o*> ®«l-# 

147, 151, 171 ®q.| 193. »oaf **5i 
t3*, »35 sq*> 8591 **«i 

»9J, 3«»d sq^, 313, /38I sq-* 3*41 
38d, 3*8, 350, 3^71 378, 380 sq., 
387, 4ae, 4*4, 4*8, 459 i 478| 589^ 
59t, 597 sq., 607, 609-811, 616, 
756-^581 763, 765, 768, 770- 
ksmia-bhlvant, 100. 
kurma-mtiTiliyvs^ 355. 
kalfMi, world pcri^ 338, • 

kilpaiu, the shaping agent, 440* 
kalpana, formation, i. e. creatioii, 368. 
kalySuia, virtuous conduct, 17* 
kiplk, skull, 531. 
kkma, desired thing, 6oi. 
kirya, thing to be done, 148, i$3, 
15} ; effected, 385, 3U- 
klla, time, 516. 

Kuai&piyinim ayanam, 655, v 
kWti, acUon, 153. 
kaivaiya, isolation, 371. 
kriyi, acticA, works, 17, 574- 
kshetra^8a, embotied soul, 63, 88, 
89, 101« 


khaWa, a piece, 559* 
khylti, 514. 

gati, the going, 570* 
gusa, quality, attribute, secondary 
matter, details, 136, 135, $65, 368, 
400, 4iOt 4Ui 469» 47 1, 483-485, 
49t-493i 5*3i S53 8q., 6|t, Oo, 
744* 

godohaha, a sacrificial ve»el, 665, 
683 sq*, 707 

gtaha, 571, 736. 

fhanl-bhfita, concreted; |if, 
ghltikarman, 517. 

ibturmukha, four-faced, |ii sq* 
lamasa, cup. 366, 665* 
iarana, conduct, works, 591 sq. 
jUtta, mind, 403, sod, 503* 571'. 
Itd**r{lpa, e^^sentialiy intelligent, 59* 

thlnkingy 571 * 

iaitanya, iotklfigenOe, 59, t «l,7doiq. 
laitta, luentill, 500, 50a. 


gaia, non-tntelHgent, |6 sq*, go, do, 
fit, 109 , 437 . 5 I 8 * 

giti, iperic cinuracter, 46, 1 35, 518* 
^va, Individual soul, 191, S05, sop 
sq., SI3 sq., 334, 3i»# 394# 457# 
469 sq*t 519# 5*9, gfii, 563# 610, 
9 i 9, 730*736. 

j4va itma, living Self, tsfi, 457, 578. 
gtvaghana, 313 sq* 

^vanmukta, released in tMt life, 1I6* 
ghranmukti, release In thli life, tl6 
sq. 

g8a, knower, 63. 
gfiltrt, knower, 146* 
gilna, knowledge, consdoosiieiB, |6, 
xsfi, 146, 341 1 pi« forms of know- 
lcd|^, 571* 


ttwalin, 359, 360. 
tatlratttfi, according to what his 
thought is, 753. 

tattva of the Slfikhyas, 373, 475. 
tat tvam asi, 139-138* 
tlnu, body, 88. 

tan-maya, consisting of that, 405. 
tanmltra, the subtle matter, 404, 
481, 535* 

tapes, austerity, 5171 denotes Brib« 
man, 653* 


tamas. darkness, ri, 13c. 413, gti, 

'•483^ 485* 

Urka, ratiocination, 4x4* 
tuilfe, futile, 109; ftttikiiod*4Biitiiy, 
507. 

tegas, fire or heat, 59, fite* 
tayasa, active, 481. 
tyat, that, tag, ^36, 405* 


daxna, 19. 

dahmHridyl, 8s, 605-067* 
dahartkiba, small ether, 113* 
xBkdil, initiatory ceremony, 531* 
devamkyi, 603. 
den, $63* 
dodm, hnpemciion, ta* 
i^vya* suostance, 135, 516 iq* • 
dvixhMihiy the twelve dafi^saotfct. 
764. 

4».7, 74#- 
47T> - 

(hm*. datlity, 44 $. 
dvtttafldin, (tlie ValM^iil»> wiw 
hotdit the mw of dnatUar. 445 . 

dharma, attri() 4 ttc^ ]» ; merit, iti.. 

j«t. .Id. 
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dhlraiflt 89. 

dhylna, devout meditation. 13, dot, 

•d99,7«6,7»o. 
dbyana-vidhi, 184. 
dhyai, to meditate orio know^ 7id. 

niu^, vein, 604! 
n8da, tone, 77, 
nSmadheya, namei 455, 680. 
iiitya,|>ermanent, 5*0. 
nityanTtvavastuviveka, 19. 
nididhylsana, meditation, xo. 
nididhylsitavya, to be meditated 
upon, 716. 

nimitta, cause, 1*76 sq. 
niyoga, le. apdrva, supersensuous 
result of an action which later on 
produces the sensible result, 153, 
178. 

niranvaya, absolute, 505. 
niniplknya, non-entity, 507. 
nir^ara, decay, 517. 
nirvikalpaka, non-determinate, 41. 
Kishada-sthapati, 3x8. 
nlvira, wild rice, 1 ao. 
naimittika, contingent, 333. 
natshrj6ikh, a perpetual relirious stu- 
dent observingfthe vow of chastity, 
705-707. 

‘ five-people,* 37t“374* 
pa/Uagni-vfdy^, 65';, 
pada, word, 40. • 

padartha, a thing, 5x8, 
para, highest, 315. 
pararnatman, highest Self, 959. 
paramejvara, highest Lord, 359, 
pari/ifixna, modification, 403, 404, 

517. * ^ , 

parySya* particular states of sub- 
stances, 517 sq,, 5x9. 
pSw^itya, learning, 710, 711, 713. 
p*Viplava, a performance of the 
Ajvaniediia sacrifire, 697 so. 
pSrivn\c^tka, an ascetic, 705^ 71 x, 
plrivr^ya, the wandering about as 
a mendicant, 711, 
piJtika, a plant, 120. 
pudgala; botiy, 516. 
purusha, soul, 360, 536, 530. 
purushavautas, to be designated by 
the term ‘man,* 585. 
purusWvidyl, 643 
puruslxottama, the highe$t Person, 4,’ 
pQrvapaksha, primi hcle yieW| 8 and 
passim. 

[48] 3 


pfirvapakshin, he who holds Hie 
primi facie view, passim, 
prakarana, leading subject-xnatf^Sf,^ 
667, 688. 

prakam, mode, 138, 327, 400, 

54 h 758 S<1- 

prakir, to shine forth, 34. 
prakl/% light, 330. 
prakriti, primeval matter, originating 
principle, nature, 63, 78, Sr, 88 
sq., I35~r27, 139, ihOi 209 » * 40 , 
341, 254, 283, 299, 359, 3^5- 

370, 378, 180, 386, 396-39^?, 405, 
406, 434 sq., 480, 481, 483, 487, 
489-4941 52<5, 553, 555 
752, 754» 769* 

pmkriy^, subject-matter, 68o.* 
prag8 8matrSA, subjects, 351. 
praiiava, the syllable Om, 314, 362, 
634-636, 684, 694, 
Pratardana-vidyl (i.e. Kau. Up. Ill), 
250, 382. 

pratikfila, disagreeable, 153. 
prati^M, initial statement, 30 i. 
pratiDuddha ^tmS, the Self of intelli- 
gence, 547. 

pratis.'.hkhya, 504-506. 
pratil a, s)Tnbol, 7 1 8 sq. 
pratyaliha, perception, presentative 
thought, 4X, 699. 

pratyakshati, immediate presenta- 
tion, 15. 

pratyag-Stman, the individual soul, 
212. 

pratyaya, consciousness, 511. 
pratyihlra, complete restraining of 
the senses from receiving external 
impressions, 89. 

prathiman, solid extension, 48a. 
pradeja, space, 393. 
pradyumna, the internal organ, 534- 
536. 

pradbina, principal matter, nou- 
sentient principle, •is 9, 155, aoo- 
305, 307-209, 336 sq., 842» 356 
sq., 381-383, 386, 398, 308-310, 
354-407, 413 sq., 417, 424 s<l*, 
438, 469, 475 i 482-487, 489-492, 
495, 523 sq., 530, 533, S54 sq. 
pradhaiia, a superior, 6io. 
prabh8, light, 59, 513. 
prayogtna, final cause, 136, 153 so. 
praiay% dMrwction of the worSdi 
i 05 , ii8, S51 sq., }«% J 7 «, 4 «». 
406, ,6«, 4,^ 491, J4J, 5®,, 57 *, 
fiofl, 131> 
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prJkWtilca, elemental, 33 s- 
prl^a, knowing, €Onscl0ii% intdll* 
genii the personal Sell*, the highest 
Self, 384, 4^9, 547, 549» 
prkm, breath, na, 313, 350-354, 
373; breathing out, 333, 467; 
soul, 379, 3*81-384,616; Breath, 
a name of Brihman, 306, 301, 
303 sq., 5**1 ^35 sq-, ^36 sqv ^4^ 
sq., 6 ^, 701,753 sq. 
pnba, pi, organs and vital breath, 
60, 306, 554 sq., 5^8-5781 585 sq*, 

750 , 734 - 736 *. . 

prluiaimya, consisting of breath, 93, 
31I-H3, *3^ sq* 
prlaSgnlhotra, 395, 
pVSdexam&tra, 393, 
prJipti, the being obtained, 183. 
prayajlitta, expiatopr Hte, 706 sq, 
prerakatva, prompting quality, 153, 

phala, result, 176, 177. 
phalavidhi, injunction of results, 374. 

bldha, sublation, loa. 
hadhita, sublated, 33, 33, 
balya, childlike slate, 711 sq, 
buddhi, internal organ, intellect, no, 
213, 367 sq,, 356 sq., 403> 555» 
570 sq. 

briwh, root from which * Brahman ' 
is derived, 1 58. 
hnmhana, growth, 158. 
brihat, great, 375. 
brihaUva, greatness, 158 sq., 259. 
brahmaiarya, chastity, 695. 
brahmagr^^^, enquiry into Brah- 
man, 4. 

brahmatva, Brahma- hoo<l, 630. 
brahman, 4 ; from bnhat, 375. 
brahma-bhivanl, 100. 
brahmavidya, knowledge of Brahman, 

275* 

brahmasaxffSthA, founded on Brah- 
man, 695. 

bhaktl, devotion, devodt meditation, 
16, 284, 386, 363. 

bhapval, the Ixwrd, then a holy 
person, 4 ; a name of Vlstidevit, 8 7, 
bhagisaim, 530. 

bhikta, secondary or figutatlve, 540. 
bhava, entity, toy* 
bhinna, separate, 444* 
bhinnatva, diferenctiiili* 
bhClta, beings, 379, 


bhfita, element, 500* 
bb8tamltrk6, objects* «5i« 
bhMdl, origiiiator of the dements, 
483 * 

bh8man, ^ muchnes%’ fulness of bite, 
299-308, 678 sq, 

bhOma-vidyk ( JlA Up.Vn, a), 537. 
bheda, difference, 31, 46, 193. 
bhedibheda, view that there M dif* 
ference and absence of dilibreiice 
at the same time, 43 134 sq,, 

189-193, 195, 518. 
bhautika, elemental, 5€»o. 
bhrama, erroneous cognition, error, 
101, 560. 

bhranti, illusion, 515. 


madhu, 'honey/ the sun, 335, 
•nadhuvidy^, 535-337i 569. 
manana, reflection, 10, 305, 709 «q. 
manas, internal organ, mind, 162, 
169, 188, 210, 356 «q., 497, 

570 - 57 a, 577 . 

mantavya, to be reflected on, 415. 
mantra, 233-336, 327-350, 56a. 
-maya, consisting of, made of, 92, 
213 , 330^-232 

Mahal, the Great Principle (of the 
SMkhya), 282, 287, 3J4» 357f 
359, 57 G 4^0 sq., 483 sq., $35- 
55», 75*- 

mahavrata-brihr ta«a, 644. 
m^tri, mora ( netriod unit), 31 r sq. 
minasa, mentd (offering of a Soma 
cup), 668 sq. 

miyl, 12$, 126, 138 sq,, 141 (know- 
ledge), 44 * «q., 602. 
miyfn, possessing mJlyt, 135 sq. 
mithyk, false, 125, 129. 
mithyltva, falsehtiod, 22, 
mukta, relea^d, 316. 
mukhya prina, chief vital air, $72. 
mudft, a badge, 520 sq* 

Ilium, 709-71 i. ^ 

mUrta, deffned, 89 ; solid, 165, 
mauna, Muni-hood, state of a Muni, 
708-712, 


yalMkratui», according as hii thou|^ 
753- 

ynshmad-artha, the otijective de- 
ment, 57* 

yoga, myttk ccmcentiation mind, 
% 1*2,273, a*4f 4*2* 4*3* 
yopy^, practj rf Yoga, I 9 * 
yogamkihi, perfected byl%li| S<6* 
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yogyatl, compatibility, 414 .. 
yoni, female or^m of genermioik, 600 , 

X , passion, 1 1 , 4 * 

644. 

liga, pasmoii, sp 8 . 
ni4alca -• nistij^ 434 note. 
rOpa, form, cbaiaiker, 88 , 630. 

lakshaaa, implied meaning, implica* 
tion, ao, 79 , 130 , atS, 381 , 4 ^** 
liiiga, inferential mark, 19 , 51 , ^ 65 , 
645, 667, 68a. 

vastu, substance, 326. 
vkkya, syntactical connexion, 645, 
667, 670. 

i 4 kyabheda, split of a sentence, aaa 
note. 

vSyu', wind, 533, 745-747. 
vSsanI, a flow of ideas, states of 
consciousness, 511, 513. 
vikira, effected thing, edect, 364,455. 
vikr/ti, being modified, 182, 
vagina, understanding, knowledge, 
idea, 210, 213, a 14, 226, 236, 379, 
500, 502, 760. 

vi^inamaya, consisting of under- 
standing, 213, 230, 236, 384 (the 
soul in deep sleep), 
vid, to know or to meditate, 6>o, 
633, 7 i>5. 

vidyii,form of meditation onBrahman, 
99, 274 sq., 629-636, 647,651 sq., 
655» 657-661, 666, 68O5 692, 745. 
viniyoga, application, 19. 
vtpaj 4 it, intelligent, 234. 
viparUttva, intelligence, 234. 
viohava, manifestation, 525. 
vibhdtt, manifestation of power, 88, 
306. 

vimoka, freeness of mind, 17. 
vivrit, to manifest itself, 3^ 445, 
viveka, abstention, 17, • 
*vifeshaiia, determining attribute, 135, 

563* 

vishaya, object, 177. 
vSrya, {Strength, 517. 
vntta, conduct, 591. 
vedtna, knowledge, 15, 716* 
vedani, sensation, 502* 

Teda*vrata, 631. 
vaik'irika, modified, 4 8 x, 571* 
vaikhinasa, hermit, 695/705. 
mi/varOpya, many-natur^ universe, 
483* 

3 


vauvlnara-vidyl. 290. 
vyavah&ra, speecn, i6i, ^ 

Tyashd, discrete asp<ict (of the 
world), 578, 
vyina, 575. 

Tylvahirika, conventional, 450. 
vytvrrtti, mdiridual difference, 33. 
vydba, division, 525. 

jrakti, pow er, potentiality, 88 sq., 459, 
461 sq., 564. 
iabda, sound, 40, 77* 
jama, 19. 
jaHra, body, 88. 

jikhi, 629 sq., 635, 647, 675-«77, 
S|j*iilya-vidyi, 641 sq. 
jlrira, joined to a body, 209,^229. 
jiriraka (doctrine) of the embodiec 
(self), 330. . 

jlstra, science, scriptural injunction, 

.535,554. 

jirovrata, vow of (carrying nre on 
the) head, 631, 
jila, conduct, 591, 
jubhlrraya, perfect object, 89. 

/Odra (etymology), 339. 
jesha supplementary, 153; exclu- 
sive subservient relation, 421. 
/eshm, principal matter to be sub- 
served by other thing', 133. 
jraddh8, faith, belief, 585, 587, 596; 

water, 587 sq. 
jravana, hearing, 10. 
xniti, scriptural statement, 19, 645, 
688. 

iajwyamatia, 593. 
samyoga, conjunction, 513. 
samvara, a kind of deep meditation. 

517* 

sawfvargavfdya (i.e. Kk Up. IV, 3, 8), 
248, 338 sq., 34^ sq. 
soiiyvid, consciousness, 56. 
sawsira, 71, 90, i2j, 181, 297 sq., 
3 ”, 355 , 395 , 55 *, 554 , 561, 60a, 
662, 713, 73a, 755 sq-, 758,768, 
770 sq. 

sawnsk^ra, impression, 6, 502 
sajuSkriti, the being made readf, 1 8a. 
samkarshana, the individual soul, 
524-526. 

sawfkWl, number, 68a. 

sai»^^ consciousness, 55** 

sat, Being, 125, 203-206, 226, 405, 

All** £ 
satkirya, 4|6. 

S 2 
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veoAnta-sOtras. 


Sftttli Bdfkgi 

dasi of sicriliceti 764. 
ktt?!, goodoessi II, 171 *^1 4 ^ 1 , 
49|’*48S; eiMenco, 508. 

$atyjL true, ito, jus. 455* 
satyaUma, reaiytig Its desire, 
satyiklmalva, power of 
one’s desfre| 65 i, 664. 
sad-vidyl meditation on thai which 
trulrls(iK^.Up.Vl, iff.),558. 
ssuiiikmi, proximity, 414. 
si^«bh^i*nylva, the system of 
the seven paraiogisms, 517* 
saiMnantam, 504. 
samannya, connexion, 174. 
samaviya, intimate relation, redpro* 
cal i^rence, 163, 319, 198 
samaviyi^iraiia, intimate cause, 484* 
sama^i, coliective aspect (of the 
woiid), 578. 

samash/i-purusha, the aggregate soul, 

634. 

sainlilra,abook of the Atharvamkas, 

samLhi, meditation, 517, $56« 

samina, 575, 

sampatti, union, 765. 

sampad, to be combined, 738, 765. 

samp&ta. ylvat sam] 4 tam, 589 sq. 

samprasioa. serenity, 301. 3 so. 

sambh0ta, 533. 

sayuktvin, 340. 

sarv^gii^ all-knowing, 483. 


lavikalpaka, detenphiatei 4i« 
lahakftnn, 504. 
sikshftt manifesit, 89, 858. 
sikshitxira, immediate presentation, 
18. 

slk^in, the witnesidng principle, 88, 
89* 

sidhya, eifected, i8a« 
slmbi^ikariuf ya, ccHmUnatlon, 7 9, 
130, 333. If 

knowledge. 5 iS| 449 * 
suiarita, good conduct, 591. 
sushira, a hollow place, 88 1 
sQkshma, the Subtle, 535. 
setu, bank or bridge, 398 sq., 831 sq. 
8oma]%an, 588. 
spar/a, touch, 503. 
smritti representation, 718. 
svayamprakira, self-prored, 33, 
SYayampr 3 llratvi,ielf*luminoasai»ut, 
47 * 

svayamprakliatl, 449. 
svarga, heaven, 313. 
svastika, 434, 447. 
siidhyiya, one’s own text, $. 
svibhivika, esseutial, 191. 

Kara, 139. 

hita, arterki 10 ciiied, 379, |8|, 

^ 4 - * 

''betu, reason, 103. 



IND£« OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS. 


Abbipratirin itaitraratha, hi 
A dltyas and Vasus, 335“’33?‘ 
A^Staratni and Balaki, 378-380, 383, 
Aigiiiy etvmolo^'^ of, ^92. 

— worla of, 74^ 748. 

Agnihotra ofifering to Friwa, *94 sq. 
Agnirahasya, a book of the Vi,gasa- 

neyaka, 641. 

Aksimplda, 425 sq. 

Altars of mind, speech, Ac., o48- 
673. 

Abgiras and .Saunaka, 384. 

Animal killed at sacrifice goes to 
heaven, 599, 

Aparintatamas, the tearher of the 
Vedas, 539. 

Apastamba quoted, 187, 410. 
Aranyakas and Vedas, their teach- 
ing, 530 sq. 

Arhat (Gina), the teaching of the, 
,.517, 520^ 

A/marathya, a teacner, 293, 391. 
Asuras, their weapons real, 135. 
Aivapati Kaikeya^ 677 sq., ^88. 
Atharvan, eldest son of Brahm8, 
384. 

Atoms, theory of, refuted, 495-500. 

— Batiddha theory of, 5c r. 

— - Gaina theory of, 516-520. 
Atrey^ quoted, 707. 

Au^ulouii quoted, 393, to4, 708, 
760 sq. 

Avintaralamas, 650 sq. 


BMarayawa quoted, 32^1, 336, 539, 
626, 686, 689, 694, 7^3, 761, 

• 763. 

Btdari, opinion of, 393, 593, 748, 
750, 7 ^ 3 - ^ 

Biliki find AgHtaiatru, 378-380, 383. 
Bauddhas, their views of the origi- 
nation of the world refuted, 50a- 

5117. 

— take shelter tinder a pretended 
Vedic theory, 513. 

Being, pure, alone is real, 33 sq. 

— and Consciousness, 33, 47* 


Bhigavatas, theory of the^ 524- 
53** 

Bhirata-saifihit^ i.e. the MsM- 
bhirata, 528. 

Bhlshyaktra quoted, 17, too. 

Bh^skara quoted, 459. 

Bhtshma had knowledge of Brrh- 
man, 704. 

— put off his death, 741 sq. 

Bodhiyana, his explanation of the 

Brabma-sOtras abridged, 3. 

Body, definitions <ff, 430-434. 

Brahman, masc. (Norn. Brahmi), 
the god, 90, 336, 238, 384, 31a 
90., 328, 330. ^ ■ 

Brahman, neut the highest, revealed 
in the Upanishads, 3. 

— the abode of Lakshint, 3. 
enquiry into, 3-156. 

— is that from which, the origin, 
Ac., of this world proceed, 3, 1 56- 
161 ; creation and reabsorption of 
the world its 4X)rt, 405 sq. ; is 
the only cause of the world, 354- 
407, 41 3-479 ; it creates, 471 sq., 
533-540, 767; it modifies itself 
into the world, 40^^406 ; it is the 
world, 88, 430-467 ; the world 
its body, 93-95, 419-434; B. and 
the world related as the snake 
and its coils, 6i8-6ar. 

— fruit of its knowledge, 5, 7, 9, 83. 

— only is real, ao sq., 127. 

— is non-differenced intelligence, 
33, 8x, 84; not uon-diffcrenced 
intelligence, bui highest Person, 
307 sq, 

— d^oid of qualities, 36 so. ; de- 
void of form, 610 sq. 

— oneness of, 39, 73» 

— h%hest, is pure Being, 71. 

— 1 & subject of Scripture, 74 sq., 
i6«-3oo. 

— not taught by Scripture to be de* 
v<dd of all difference, 78-86, 

— free from all impei^tion% Ac., 

8 % 
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vi»Anta-^tius. 


Vralmiiii^ relme mt 4iie to kiiow^ 
kdge c^'the iiiii|iia]lfied| 

— sooli md malteri 1 3«-i45* 

— etfiiiolop isi. 

— aiid •ooi, rektloi! of, to^a|7, 
a57--J53* 4^7-471. 158-5^7; the 
acmhiiliii, 741*754* 

— not connected widi Frakriti, nor 
with Kanrnii, 140. 

— is the Title, jot-jos, di6, 

**• the In^iiinilile is, 308*311. 

— is Aj ^ object of seeing/ 311*314. 
*- small etw In the }MUt is, 314* 

SaS* 

** Person of the siie of a thumb, 

%n s<l*» 3t7~347* 

**go<L capable of knowledge 

*~^u»odf^a doable sense, ^33 tq. 

— Is of the nature of slaves, fisher*> 
men, Ac., 557 st^. 

— iil^ the essential nature of, 611 
sq.^ 

— b ‘not so, not so.' 811 sq., 6i$* 
617, 8x8. 

— compared to reflected image 
the sun, di 3 s^ 

** light aiid yiss constitute Hs na- 
ture, 818, 

— b absoluitetf supreme, 8f i*8a5. 
<*- its omniprmfice, 814 sq. 

— meditations on, 857*885, 718* 
730. 

** the Imperbliable and bibs, 853 

»q*' 

— as the Self of the devotee, 718* 
718. 

Biahmwi-en:, n,, ,54, 7,1. 
Brahman^worid, 31s sq., 317 sq., 
^ 747> 751 aq* 

Brahmasflkta quoted, 171, 
Brahntg-sfltrai, Ihcir eapknitioii hf 
BodMyana, |. 

Brahim-upanbliid, 338, 535, 

Breath b Brahman, 348. 

— created, 573 sq. 

** what it b, 573*575- 

** five forms of, 574 sq* 

— b minute, 575. 

— not an ‘orgu / 577 iq. 

— water a dress ^r, 840 «q. 
Bffhad-lrajrvaka, m the KAwa aabi 

Midhyan^a teats, 403, 433 sq., 
544> 735. 

Bnhaspati, SmWti-wrfter, 409, 413. 
Buddha, 435 sq*. $15, 


Cbstes,4lfim»ee of, 5^4 aq, 

Cause and effect, 415*^4111 430* 
434» 445 sq*, 453--45S1 459, 4«3- 


4881 47j, 48a *9., 503 »q., 54 ». * 
Chariot, simile of the, 355 sq., 370, 
838 sq. 

Conadonsiiess liaetf b ‘ Mug/ 33 ; 

k not ‘Being/ 47/ ‘ 

** betmrnalandiiiciasto 
35 sq. ; not eternal 50*53 ; capa** 
hie m change, 54 sq. 

** and conscious stmjeci, are^ not 
fhflbrent, 38*38. » 

— its self-luminousness, 47*50. 

** not without object, 53*54. 

— the attribute of a permanent con* 
sdous self, 58 sqq. 

Creation, 119, 308, 33 a-‘ 334 , 574 *^ 


377, 399, 40*, 40$, 4*0, 480 sq,, 
485 sq., 471 aq., 474 sq., 532-540, 


588*570, 573, «8*$83. 

** amere sport orBrahxnaM, 405 sq., 
478 sq. 

— from PrakrUi and soul, 490*493. 


Death is Nescience, 33. 

— of him whe knows Brahman, 
738*743. 

-* flmHxrable times of, 740 sq. .. 

— sold in, 785 sq. 

Dmmm possessing men's bodies, 
driven out, 188. 

Devis, 330. See also Coda. 

l^ifblifadTUfnnn, 595. 

DiMbnce cannpt be kgladlv dt« 
imW, 3*-33 

— can be proved, 39*48. 

Diamyi^blilshTa quoted* 99^ 4ii, 

DtainyUlrTa, 487. 

Dranpidt, 595. 

Dreams, unreal, fft portendllif nsil 
diings, 75 * 

** thinis seen In, are MI71 , 84 

** the ereallbfi of ^ LordL ii0.aq«, 
801-^. 

** ioiflaiiadixw geo^ 

804. * 

Dvalpliaiia, 408. 


Earth from water. 518* 

Ekeimmm, trlpimion of, 119 sq., 

58C 

** leegdh and soul cofnbliiecl with 

sq* 

Ether b Brahman, 14^*348, 349*35 
** the small, in the heart, 
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Ether not a mere non-entity. 506 sq. 
— Climated, 53a-^535* 

Eapktory rites, 706 sq. 

HEye, Person within the, a37-a4s, 
# 7 t-a 78 . 


Fata Morsa!niy^449, 

Fathers, path of the, 504, 74 a. 

Fire from air, 535 sq. 

— rite of carrying it on the head, 
^»9, 631. 

Fires, knowledge of the five, 373- 
«77, 75h 

‘Five-people,* the five senses, 371- 
374- 

Food is earth, 536. 

— unlawful, when pemuued, 701 sq. 


G^blla taught by Gautama, 343, 
Oaimiui, 5, 39a, 294, 335, 38a sq., 
636, 686 sq., 694, 705 sq., 750, 
7Sh 759 sq.,7fi3- 

Gainas, their theory of the origina- 
tion of the world, refuted, 516- 
520. 

Ganaka offered sacrifices, 688. 
Ganairuti and Raikva, 338-342. 
Gandharvas, 238. 

— town of, 449. 

GSutama teaches Gabita, 343, 
GSyatrS' metre, a-^S sq. 

Gina, 4*5 sq » 53 1* 

God (Lord of all), denoted by 
^ Brahman,* 4. 

— is intelligence and everlastingly 
one, 25. 

— knowledge of, 116. 

— the highest Self designated as, 
35a- 

— and Pradhlna, 396 sq., 522 sq. 

— not partial, nor cruel, 477 

— G^inashold that thene is no, 51^. 
Gods capable of knowledge j)f Brah- 
man, 326-335. 

•— possess bodies and sense-organs, 

328-330- 

— have several bodle^ 350 sq. 

— create each in his own wortd, 

47a- 

*— path of the, 594t ^5* 74*- 

744, 747 , 749 . 75 «. 7 S 1 , 75 «- 

— the cause of rewards of sacrilices, 
636 $q. 

Grammarians quoted, 6©, 79 * 


Hari, a form of Vishim, tW Lord 
and Creator, 87, ^3, 527. 

— all beings a play of, 406. 

Heavenly worid non.permanent, 177# 
Hells, seven, 593. 

Hinuvyagarbha, a form of Vishim, 93. 

— created and creator, 334. 

— proclaims the Yoga-smrrti, 413, 
5 * 9 - 

— and Brahman, 578-583, 748-7 5a 

— woiid of, 768. 

‘ I,* unreality of the, 36-3S. 

— in sleep, 53, 67-69- 

— and the Self, 57 sq., 6i. 

— persists in the state of release, 
69-73, 

Immoitalj the, Le Brahman, 18. 
Immortality, Brahman the only 
cau^e of, 296 sq.. 690. 

— according to Sihkhya system, 
386. 

— means of, 387. 

— of him who knows, 731 sq. 

Indra, a divine being, 238. 

— is Pfi«a and Brahman, 350-254, 

— a term referring to the highest 
Reality, 522. 

— world of, 747 sq. 

Intelligence onlv is true, 23. 
ttlMsa and Purina, 91, 126, 538 sq., 

751. 

Kahola and Y^avalkya, 657. 
iTailraralha, 34 t sq. 

Klllmukhas, a class of adherents of 
Parupati, 520 sq. 

Kanida, 435 sq., 454 » 5 ®o# 5*0, 

Kallas, A class of adherents of 
Paiupati, 520. 

Klpeya,.j 4 a- ^ 

Kapila, aoi, 354 sq., 157, j6j, 365, 
37 *. J 74 . 3 * 5 . 4 aSi 4 *^ 4 **. 5 .»» 
Sao, SS 4 , 5 * 9 . 544 * 

— Soirfti of, 408, 410-413. 

— ^ Sreaf refentd to in 
Scripture &c., 409. 

Klrsh^ini quoted, 591 sq. 
JCInrtks view, 19*. 

Kirakr/taos, a teacher, 39*. 594 xi* 
ITatuiinaklui, ,0. 
Kaushttski-brihmajra, aso. 

Kavasha, Jtishis descended tnan, 690. 
Knowledge and works,. 9-1 1, 18 sq.. 


79 * 


;teDJlNTA*-S<yTRAS. 


7 ^Ii 7 *^ ®*l*i 

7 # 4 ^ 7 a 7 - 

Knowied^e Is tneditallon, 15, 

^ all, Is of the Real, 119-134* 

— defined, 699, 
auxiliaries to, 708^712. 

— sins destroyed by, 722-724* 
Kr^hna, 525. 

Lakshml, the utghest Brahman the 
abode of, 3. 

Light is Brahman, 747 - 2^9 
Lightning, on the«oul*s road, 747 sq. 
Lord. See God. 

Mldhyamika doctrine of a general 
void, 106, 5*4. 

hiagician produces illusive staftes of 
cotsciousness, 75. 

Mahibhlrata quoted, 241, 400, 410, 
538* 

— philosophical systems in the, 529 
sq. 

^laitreya questions Pari*ara, 92. 
Maitrey! and YlgSavalkya, 387, 
395 sq. 

Maitrcy!*brahma«a of the Brihad- 
aranyaka, 385 sq., 388, 395 Sq. 
Manu, 410-4 1 2, 414. 

MIya, diversity in Brahman through, 
22, 

— things M.v'u in areams are, 86. 

— Lord of, 397, 4 '6. 

Meditation on Brahman, 13-15, r?, 

82 sq., 637-685. 

— threefoldedness of, 253, 

— different fofins of, 629-636. 

— must be repeated, 71 5 sq. 

— to be carried on sitting, 730 sq. 

— to be carried on up to death, 
731 sq. 

Mimawsa, the earlier and the latter 
part of the, 5. 

— what it aims at, 6 sq. 

— an antecedent to enquiry into 
Brahman, 19. 

— opposed to the Vedantin view, 
148-153, 

Mirror does not manifest the face, 

Moon, double, 123. 

— souths passage to the, 741 sq. 
Muf^i/aka^upanishad explained, 282- 

287. 

N&i^iketa rite, 269. 


Naiiketas, story of, a69-«7i, 361 sq. 

NkrlyaHa, the one God, 227, 229, 
239 sq., 242, 256, 380. 359, 4617 
469, 472, 522. 

— the highest Self or Brahman, 279, 

382,333,521, 667. 

— creator, 410. 521 sq,, ,767. 

— promulgator of Pa^fiarStra, 529- 
531 - 

— pervades the whole world, lies* 

Nescience put an end to by know- 
ledge of Brahman, 9 sq., sq,, 
66, 145- *47. 

— appearance of plurality due to it, 
9, 33 sq. 

— is wTong imagination of differ- 
ence, 25. 

— does not originate, 54. 

— final release opposed to, 71. 

— its essential nature, 72. 

— or Karman, 88, loi. 

— theory of, cannot be proved, 102- 
119. 

— the root of all error, 161. 

— all effects based on, 429, 432. 

Nirv^«a, KSpSla theory of, 520. 

Nothingness, Buddhist theory of, re- 
futed, 5 14-51 u. 

Cm, the sacred syllable, 362. 

Optical delusions, lar sq., 123. 

Organs and vital breath, their origi- 
nation, 568-570. 

— their number, 570-572, 

— their minuteness, 573 sq. 

— ruled by the soul and the divini- 
ties, 575-577* 

— vital breath not one of the, 577 $q. 

P^ini, 69. 

Pailiarltra doctrine, 53*9-53*. 

Pa8iaratra-j8stra, the w^rk of V^u* 
deva himself, 538. 

Faii^arltra-tantra is authoritative, 
524 - 53 »* 

Parama-saiTzhltl quoted, 526, 527. 

FarS/ara quoted, 72, 90, 2H4, 406, 
410, 474, 478, 564, 593. 

— questioned by Maitreya, ^2. 

PSxupata doctrine, 529 ; not to be 

rejected absolutely, 531. 

P 3 /upata$, adherents Paiupati, 
520, 5«3- , - 

Fampati, doctrine of, 5»o*5»3» 5#9* 

PaU%ali, 4:5. 

Faushkara-samhtti quoted, 525. 
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Perception versus Scripture, 24- 
2<5, 30 sq», 73-^78* 
non^determinate ^nd determi- 
nate, 41. 

— does not reveal mere Being, 44- 

• I 

Person^ highest, release and rewards 
of works from the, 625-4)28. 
Pleasure and pain, 152-155. 
PilWiity not unreal, 46 sq. 
PradhSna. See Sanskrit Index, p.785. 
Prayj-Spatija l>eing of great merit, 2 37. 

— the Creator, 332 sq. 

— the highest Reality, 522. 

— teaching of, 673, 675, 757, 760. 

— world of, 747 sq. 

Prahl^da, «iying of, 253. 

Prakriti. Sec Sanskrit Index, p. 785, 
Piiiaa, ofi'ering ti), 294 sq. See 

Sanskrit Index, p. 786. 
Pratardana and Imlra, 250-254. 
Praviihim, 585. 

Pravargya ctTcmony, 644 so. 
Pulastya, teacher of Parijara, 92. 
Purawa. See Itihlsa. 

— does not teach a Urahman devoid 
of all difrcrence, 86-102. 

Putika plant, 1 2c, 

^aikvaand Ganajruti, 338-342. 

— posfit's’^cd knowledge of Brab^ 
man, 704* 

RakshaSas, their weapons real, 125. 
Rama, 525. 

RamSnu^ea, p« ix J^q«. 77 1 * 
RawSyaniyas, Khilas of the, 643. 
Raurava, name oi a hell, 593. 
Release, desire of, 4. 

— how'' to be obtained, 9, 58, 83, 
729 138, i8t 625 628, 

-- state of, 69-72, 551 * 755 " 77 i. 

-- in this life impossible, 186. 

— ‘ what it is, 203 sq., 270 sq., 392. 
-■ according to Buddha, §14. 

— Gaina the(>ry of, siyt* 

— its time not fixed, 7 * 3 sq. 

Arshis make or see the hymns, 33259. 

— -- arc the prlwas, 568 sq. 

Saciiiu e, the a.fvamedha, 697 sq. 

' — meditations on elements of the, 
70^ sq. 

— twelve days*, 763 sq* 

Sacrifices, five great, 17. 

— please the highest Person, 155.' 

— gods come to the, 330 sq. 


AND SUBJECTS, 

Sacrifices, imply injury to Kvlng 
beings, 598 $q. 

— are means to propitiate deities, 

626, ^ 

SaivaH, a class of adherents of Faitt* 
520 sq., 523. 

Sakhas, the same doctrine conveyed 
by all, 80. 

Sawhitopanishad of the Atharvawas, 

m> 

SamsSra. See Sanskrit Index, p. 787. 

Sawmrta, 704. 

San aka, 90, 

Sanatseeati quoted, 23. 

5 'Wdya, 526 rq. 

Sankara and RimSnnga, p. ix sq. 

Sankara, a form of Vishmij 93. 

Sahkarshana, M?dhava proclaimed 
by, 528 sq. 

S^nkarshawa quoted, 666. 

SIhkhya system refuted, 28a, 354- 
407, 424-427, 480-495- 

— t went y-five categories of,3 7 1-3 7 4 . 

— the atheistic and the theistic, 396. 

— the Sinriti of Kapila, 408. 

— outline of, 480-482. 

— in Mahabharata, 529-531. 

” not to be rejected absolutely, 531. 

S^khya-Smnti, 409, 414. 

i’ariraka-Mimawsa, its aim, 7, 8 sq. 

Sariraka-zlstra, its relation to other 
philosophical sysb*ms, 531. 

iJastra constitutea by the words of 
the Veda, 487. 

Sat^*ata doctrine, 529, 

SStvata-sawhila quoted, 525. 

SatySyanins quoted, 726. 

Saubhari, a being of special powers, 
35 ^ 447 - 

i^aunaka quoted, loi, 758. 

— and Ahgiras, 284. 

— Kajwya, 542. 

Sautrantikas, a school of Baqddhas, 

5 * 0 . 

Scripture of greater force than per- 
ception, 24-26, 30. 

— not stronger than perception. 73^ 
78. 

— texts, how to be reconciled, 138- 
145. 

— the source of knowledge of Brah- 
man, 16 1-200. 

— and Smrfti, 408-412. 

— alone authoritative, 426, 473 sq. 

— of tender regard to man's wel- 
fare, 662. 



vedAnta-is^tras. 


Stfifi its unity with Brahman^ t3, 
100 sq* 

— - and I, bow related, 37 sq*, 57 sq*, 
ill, 73. 

and Nescience one 54^ 

— the abode of knowledge, 63^ 

— is eternal, 63, 

^ debned, 7a. 

— consisting of bliss is the highest 
Self, 309-337. 

-j* See also Soul 
Siddhas, 338, " 

Sins destroyed by knowledge, 733- 

734- 

Sivsl, a term neferring to the highest 
Reality, 532. 

Sky-dower, 50, 55, 77, 533* 

Sleepj sold in deep, 37 sq., 49, 53 
$q., 67-49, 205 sq,, 353, 379, 383 
sq., 550 sq., 604-606, 765 sq, 
Sinriti docs not teach a Brahman 
devoid of all difference, 86-103 

— and Scripture, 119, 408-413. 

— of Kapil^ 408. 

Snake and its coils, 618-621. 
Snake-rope, 66, 73, 75, sq., 433. 
Soma, substitute for, 1 20. 

Soul, its relation to Brahman, 68, 98, 
133 sq., f3«~M5, t9*, 309-337, 
357~353» 39* sq., 394, 467-471, 
556-567. . 

— released, its state, 100 sq., 755- 
771. 

— enters a body other than its own, 
420. 

— is not produced, 478 sq., 540- 
544- 

— its size, 530, 54^548, 55*, 7f^4* 

— is a knower, 544-553* 

— abides in the heart, 548 sq., 765. 

— is an agent,. 553-556. 

— its imperfections are not Brah- 
man^^, 563 sq. 

— enveloped py the su(>tle rudi- 
ments of the elements, 584-589. 

— followed by the prSaras, 586. 

— its journey to the m'orld of the 
fathers, 589-593 ; of evii.doer does 
not ascend to the moon, 592-596; 
its descent from the moon, 596- 
600. 

— in state of dream, 601-604. 

— in state of swoon, 606 sq., 

its journey to the world of 
Brahman, 648-651, 728-745. 

— in deep ^eep. See Sleep* 


Souls pf gods, Asuras, 4tc., men, 
beasts, trees, dec*, ts^« 

Space. See Ether. 

dmti, ii9sq. See Scripture, 

Stage curtain, 334. 

Stages of life (iftamas), the, three, 
693-696, 698-700, 704-7 1 2. 

Stori^ their purpose in Vedlnta- 
texts, 697 sq. 

dOdras exclude from knowledge of 
Brahman, 337-347* ^ 

Sugata, i.e. Buddha. 510, 544.* 

— his doctrine of Nothingness^ 514. 

— his teaching to be rejected, 531. 

Sun, Person within tbq, 337-243. 

— as honey, 368 sq. 

— at night, 739 sq. 

— knoweia of Brahman go to the, 
739-74*. 

Svetaketu, 583, 585. 

Swoon, soul in state of, 606 $q. 

Thou art that, 129-138^ 759. 

Uddilaka and Y^^gai^alkya, 280. 

Udgitha. See Sanskrit Index, p. 7 8 3. 

Unevolved, the, 354 sq,, 357, 358. 

Upakoiala taught b/ the Fires, 373- 
275» 276 sq. 

Upanishad, Pag^ar^tra a great, 528. 

Upan^hads, doctrine of all, t|5« 

— the way of him who has hearb 
the, 277. 

— mantras and sacnfkiil iiyuiic- 
tions in the, 644 sq. 

— See also Scripture. 

Ushasta and Y%8avalkya, 656-658, 

701. 

V%asaneyms quoted, a6$. 

— of the Klffva and Mihibyatidiiia 
branch, 27S sq., t8i. 

Vaibhlshika^ a school of Bauddbis, 
510. 

Vd#eshikf!i refuted, 430-467, 495- 
$00, 5*7,35^. 

Valivinara is the highest Sell, 187- 

395. 

— meditatiom on, 677-679. 

Ylkyakim, 15-18, 14, 99, i|8. 317. 

Vintadeta, Itislti, 71, 352 sq., 618. 

Vamwa, world of, 747 **q‘ 

VaiMirea, 132, 650 sq. 

-- teacher of Pariiara, 9*. • 

Ylisudeva, the higheii Brahnmn, 23, 
67, 1*7. 



mmx or names and subjects. 795 


TtetdevA|tbe wmiki tbeli&dyof, 109. 

— the lilgliest amtt 5*4 «I*» saTt 
5*9. 

— Set also Vithtu. 

Wasut and Adityaa. jjs-mr. 

Veda, its study etdoliWd, 5 sq- 

$o|mltmenttd by ltlH5sa and 


rutijii, 91. 

— creation by%ieani of the, 331 sq. 

— is eternal, 33a sq. • 

— syiteim contrary to the, to be 
rmctedi 583. 

Vedihta and Slhldiya, 409. 
¥edinlin view diferent fitwaa Ml- 


mSmjd theory, 148-^x56, 
Vedirtha«saapigniii^ 78, 138. 

Vedas taught 9 o^HiraayaKarbha, 334. 

— Aparintatamas their teacheiv 539. 

— and Aratyakas, 530 sq. 

Vidura, a ^dra, 338 sq. 

Virago river in the world of Brah- 
man, 648, 

VishjTU, the highest abode, 87 sq., 

It 3, 355. 358, 608. 

— the highest Brahman, ^9, 93, 
a66, 359* 

— tjie Stars are, 126 sq. 

— creator, 410, 48 if 

— Set also Vasudeva, and Hari. 
Vrittiklni quoted. 306,361, 303, 337. 
VySsa, 3, 709. 


Miater &om hre, 536. 

Widowers do not belong to an 
Iframa, 705* • 

Words denote something to be done, 
148 sq. 

— and meanings, 150 sq. 


Works (karman), their fimiC4$mlted^ 
4> 5» 7' 

— and knowledge, relation of, 9- 
1 1, 18 sq,, 686-696, 698-700, 703, 
713 sq., 734*-737. 

— to precede enquiry into Brahman, 
147. 

— have a permanent result, 149 «q. 

— inequality and suffering due to, 

478 sq. 

— souls return with a remainder of, 
589-593 

— rewards of, 635-0 .«o« 

— good and evil, sW^en off by him 
who knows, 646-651, 

— good, perii^ on death of ?>e70tee, 
7»4* 

World and biAuiiian, 89, 4r3 sq., 
417, 430-467. 618-631. 

— its creation, subsistence ai»ci re- 
absoi'ption, from Brahman, 156- 
161, 366 sq., 33}-3S5f 477* 

Yldavapraklra, 459. 

Ya^Savalkya, 380, 3 87, 395, 655 sq. 
Yama and KriMetas, 370 sq. 

— evil-doers under the power of 

593. 

Yoga, practitioner of, 89. 

— system refuted, 41a sq. 

— in Mahkbhirata, 539-551. 

— not to be rejected absolutely 

531* 

— power of, 743. 

Yo^^ras, a school of Buddhists 
510-5*3* 

Yoga-smWti, 413 sq. 

Yogins, knowledge of, 51, 116, 


CORRIGENDA. 


lo, 

line 9 

mad IV, 4, 92 

/«^ XI, 4, as 


»» 7 

II 

Ii a. *3 

II 

H. *3 


ti 5 1} >1 

11 

Kaw. Up* 

It 

Ka. Up. 


>1 »♦ II 

1. 

VII, a6, a 

II 

VI. *7 


II 5 

II 

IV, 5 iI 3 

»l 

IV, 6, i» 


II 16 

f* 

vn, 36, a 

II 

VIIl, 36, a 

*» ** 4 » 

,) a yh»#i 

It 

I. 3 , * 

II 

III, 1 

n M 3 . 

.1 

>1 

Mu. Up* 

fl 

Ma. Up. 


.1 *8 

II 

VI, 8 

II 

VI, 11,8 

»> MI. 

•> 17 


IV, 4, ai 

II 

XI, 4, ai 

n 183, 

II 13 bti&m 

II 

Ke, Up* I, 3 

II 

Ke. Up. Ill 


If »» f» 

It 

1,4 

>1 

IV, 4 

r» 

}i 4 1* ji 

ft 

Ke. Up. I, 4 

fl 

Kc. Up. IV 

1 . 

.. 6 

fi 

Kau. Up. 

II 

Ka. Up. 

»t M®. 

„ JO fr&m Uiow 

II 

Taitt.Up.in, 

1 It 

Taitt. Up, 

» *58, 

11 15 1* II 

»> 

Kan. Up. 

II 

Ka. Up. 

» i 6 i, 

II >1 J» 

II 

I, 3, *5 

It 

Hit *5 

» 268, 

II J 7 

tf 

11,4.7 

It 

1,4.7 

» *69. 

„ 8 

ft 

I, 3 . 2 

It 

1 . 2,3 

.. 292. 

t - 

It 

in, 15 

II 

I. .15 

.. 326, 

1 , 3 

f» 

V. 7 ; 8 

It 

V, II. 7 ; 8 

»> 334 . 

II 5 Mem 

If 

1 , 5 : 8-9 

1 . 

1 . I. i 8-9 

.T 360, 

1 . 12 

If 

I. 3 , 15 

ft 

n, 3. 'j 

.. 364 . 

II 3 yw// Mow 

ii 

Sech/iji Upanifthad^t far Seventy Upantshadi 

.1 3^» 

„ ^0 

II 

kixa 

f&r kara 


1 1 5 

II 

IV, 4, 16 

II 

X, 4. «fi 

37 a. 

It 9 II ft 

ti 

Fill/, II, i, 50 

t» 

11 . «, 50 

„ 373 . 

ff *<> 


3 {Hioti 

It 

apn/iti 

>? 3^5 » 


t» 

adbikaran* 

II 

adhikaia»a 

SI 322| 

II 9 

1 * 

IV, 4, 22 

It 

XI, 4, 31 


1 , 33 

If 

li&na 

n 

li 5 na 

.1 524 * 

ft *4 

ft 

1 , 2. iS 

*. 

n, 18 

I> 543» 

.1 13 

If 

IV. 4,25 

1 # 

XI, 4, as 

1, 553 * 

»i 20 

11 

I, 2,19 

It 

• 41 , i8 

II 5^5* 

It 3 

It 

&bhl«iU 

It 

mAAk 

1 , B7^f 

It tt tT 

It 

111,8,9 

If 

II, 8. 9 

II 595 . 

„ 21 

»i 

DbriVb/adymnita /or Drigti/a** 

„ 601, 

II 3 btlotv 

II 

Ka Up. I, 1, 

»» t *3 
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